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CHAPTER  I. 

EDUCATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

jBy  I.  L.  Kandel. 


Contents. — Introduction — England  : The  schools  during  the  war — Medical  inspection  of 
school* — Education  of  working  boys  and  girls — Secondury  education  during  the  war — 

The  position  of  science  in  the  educational  system — Position  of  modern  languages — 

Tendencies  in  secondary  education — Salaries  and  pensions- -Adult  education — Educa- 
tional reconstruction  and  public  opinion — Education  Act,  1918.  Scotland:  The  1 

schools  during  the  war — Teachers*  salaries — The  reform  of  education — The  Scottish  j 

education  bill.  Ireland. 


INTRODUCTION. 

•*. 

The  educational  movements  that  have  been  taking  place  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  aroused  widespread 
interest  among  teachers  and  publicists  in  thjs  country.  The  fol- 
lowing report  is  an  attempt  to  analyze  thele  movements  and  to 
indicate  their  significance  in  the  broader  movement  for  reconstruc- 
tion. The  educational  reforms  that  have  already  been  introduced 
and  the  developments  that  are  promised  for  the  future  are  not  merely 
the  result  r)f  an  emotional  reaction  induced  by  the  war.  Their  mean- 
ing will  be  entirely  lost  unless  their  position  in  the  wider  program  is 
realized.  Nor  are  the  mere  details  of  the  new  acts  of  great  signifi- 
cance in  themselves,  however  striking  the  promised  increase  in  edu- 
cational expenditure,  or  the  raising  of  the  school  age,  or  the  increased 
supervision  of  adolescent  welfare  .may  be.  For  the  student  of'  edu*. 
cation  the  feature  that  is  of  profound  significance  is  the  recognition 
that  a sound  educational  system  is  the  best  foundation  for  the  social 
and  political  reconstruction  that  must  follow  the  war,  and  since  the 
keynote  of  this  reconstruction  is  the  improvement  of  the  position  and 
opportunities  of  jy^ftty  man  and  woman  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
citizen,  the  educational  reforms  must  be  considered  as  a contribution 
toward  the  fhrther  development  of  the  aspiration^  of  democracy  and 
humanity. 

The  present  report  aims  accordingly  to  give  in  broad  outline* the. 
general  features  of  the  developments  of  thapast  few  years,  it  makes . 
no  attempt  to  deal  exhaustively  with  the  course  of  educational 
thought  orvprogress  during  this  time.  In  many  cases  this  would  be  ' 
impossible.  The  influences  of  the  war  on  education  have,  notyet 
spent  themselves,  apd  to  that  extent; it  has  not  be^n.  deemed  wise  to 
deal  with  certain  topics  that  will  bear  fruitful  study  atalofcerx 
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date.  It  is  premature,  for  example,  to  consider  the  effects  of  the 
war  on  university  education.  The  universities  have  practically  been 
depleted,  and  the  energies  of  those  who  remained  in  them  were 
devoted  to  War  work  in  the  main.  If  would  be  mere  guesswork  to 
attempt  to  predict  their  future  course.  The  same  arguments  apply 
to  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  education  of  women.  Tp,  the  extent 
that  the  educational  reforms  already  considered  aim  to  extend  the 
opportunities  for  gentral  education,  to  that  extent  the  opportunities  • 
are  opon't.o  hoys  and  girls,  to 'men  and  women  equally.  But  what 
influence  the  increased  participation  of  women  in  general  public 
activities  during  the  war  will  exercise  on  education,  it  would  be 
premature  to  decide.  Technical  and  vocational  education  in  general 
will  undoubtedly  be  profoundly  affected  ,bofh  in  their  administration 
and  in  their  underlying  pedagogy  by  th/  new  methods  of  training 
in  which  the  demands  of  efficiency  and  speed  had  to  be  met-  At 
present,  however,  any  interpretation  of  tho  developments  in  training 
for  war  work  must  be  postponed  until  sufficient  data  are  at  hand  to 
warrant*  adequate  conclusions  or  to  afford  reliable  guidance  for 
normal  practice.  * 

The  following  pages  deal  with  the  course  of  education  and  school 
medical  inspection  during  the  past  few  years,  with  the  proposals  for 
the  reform  of  secondary  education,  with  the  various  (Government 
reports  on  different  branches  of  education,  and  finally  with  tho  de- 
velopments that  led  \jp  to  the  passage  of  the  education  act  in  Eng- 
land and  the  significance  of  the  act  itself.  A similar  but  briefer 
account  is  given  of  educational  conditions  in  Scotland.  Ireland  is  4 
included,  although  her  educational  system  Ls  unlike*  those  of  England" 
and  Wales  or  Scotland,  mainly  because  the  stirrings  for  reform  are 
noticeable  there  and  are  directly  influenced  by  the  events  on  tho  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  Indeed,  no  part  of  the  British  Empire  will 
remain  unaffected  by  the  Fisher  Act.  Recent  educational  reports 
from  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  indicate  that  attention 
had  already  been  directed  to  England  before  the  Fisher  bill  was 
plAced  on  the  statute  book.  ^ 

Much  has  been  attributed  to  the  education  act  that  is  not  contained 
therein.  The  act  must  be  read  in  connection  with  the  act  of  1902  to 
obtain  a*- picture  of  the  English  educational  system,  but  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  the  power  to 
modify  or  extend  the  system  by  administrative  regulations  and  that 
it«^  annual  codes  have  th©  effect  of  law  when  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, The  system  thus  combines  a legal  minimum  wi‘,h  the  flexibility 
and  elasticity  that  insure  progress.  In  gcneral‘the  act  of  1918  makes 
the  following  provisions ; 

1 .'fix tension  of  th^  age  of  compulsoiy  attendance,  without  exemp- 
0fr;tp 15  and  even  16  by  lood  by-laws.  : # , 
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2.  Provision  for  medical  inspection  and  treatment  and  physical 
welfare  before  and  through  school  to  18. 

3.  Establishment  of  nursery  schools  for  children  between  2 and  5 
or  G. 

4.  Establishment  of  compulsory  continuation  school  attendance 
from  14  to  1G  unu  ultimately  to  IS. 

5.  Promotion  ami  support  of  poor  but  able  pupils,  with  free  tuition, 
scholarships,  and  maintenance  grants. 

G.  Concentration  of  supervision  over  the  activities  and  welfare  of 
children  and  adolescents  in  the  hands  of  educational  authorities. c.’g., 
child  lhbor  and  employment,  labor  bureaus,  recreation  and  health. 

7.  ljpp^4ion  and  supervision  of  private  schools. 

8.  /reservation  of  the  independence  of  local  authorities,  extension 
of  t^feir  functions  and  powers,  and  insistence  on  minimum  standards 
with  encouragement  through  grants  to  advance  as  far  as  possible. 

9.  Equal  distribution  of  the  cost  of  education  between  local  rates 
and  national  ta/es. 

The  act  does  not  define  the  character  of  advanced  work  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  nor  the  nature  of  the  work  in  the  new  continuation 
schools;  it  barely  refers  to  secondary,  schools  which  are  undergoing- 
many  changes  through  administrative  regulations;  teachers’  salaries 
are  only  indirectly  touched  upon.  The  most  serious  omission  not  only 
in  the  act  but  in  the  general  discussion  of  the  educational  needs  of 
the  time  is  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  training  of  teachers. 
The  only  guaranty  for : the  success  of  the  reconstruction  program  is 
the  teacher,  and  yet  the  means  by  which  he  is  to  be  trained  have  not 
been  discussed.  Improved  salaries  and  pensions  will  undoubtedly 
produce  a large  Dumber  of  good  candidates,  but  in  themselves  salaries 
and  pensions  can  not  make  good  teachers.  The  existing  system  of 
training  was  regarded  as  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  elementary 
schools;  for  the  secondary  schools  a very  small  percentage  of  teachers 
had  specific  training  for  teaching;  while  for  the  new  continuation 
schools  a new  type  of  teacher  must  be  developed.  Parliamentary  v 
procedure  is  not  required  for  the  reorganization  of  the  whole  system 
and  methods  of  training  teachers;  it  rests  with  the  Board  o?  Educa- 
tionf  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  these  needs  will  be  met. 

For  th$  American  student  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  eductN 
tional  reforms  of  Great  Britain*  They  represent  a genuine  attempt 
* to  realize  the  ideals  for  which  the  war  has  been  fought.  As  a con-* 
tribution  toward  a definition  of  democracy  through  the  schools,  they 
will  command  the  attention  of  English-speaking,  educators  the  world 
over.  But  in  the  present  crisis  in  American  education,  the  principles 
on.  which  these -reforms  aits,  founded  "deserve  particiflar  attention. 
-Wither*  they; will  berealized  in  the  n^ar  future  or  notj  the  hopee 
A - 2-  - - ^ tion M 
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Govemmerft  in  the  educational  procedure  of  the  United  States  are 
inevitably  hound  up  with  the  consideration  of  such  questions  of 
administration  as  Great  Britain  has  already  determined.  Stich  prob- 
lems as  the  relation  of  the  central  to  local  authorities  ineducational 
affairs,  the  rSfconciliation  of  centralized  supervision  with  the  promo- 
tion of  local  initiative  and  progress,  the  due  apportionment  of  central 
and  looal  expenditure,  for  education,  have  been  settled  by  that  genius 
for  compromise  that  characterizes  the  British  Government.  In  this 
country  these  problems  §till  call  for  decision  within  State  boundaries, 
and  have  barely  been  hinted  at  in  the  larger  program  that  is  now 
before  the  public.  Those  whp  fear  bureaucratic  control,  as  well  as* 
those  who  apprehend  local  indifference  as  a consequence  of  external 
action,  r.ay  study  both  the  English  and  the  Scottish -systems  with 
profit.  In  addition  some  of  the  concrete  provisions  of  the  English  act, 
as  analyzed  above,  ah'ord  an  indication  of  some  of  the  needs  that  still 
remain  to  be  met  in  this  country  on  a wider  scale  than  at  present. 
For  the  rest  both  British  and  American  students  c;;n  to-day  cooperate 
in  promoting  the  world  cause  of  democracy  by  learning  to  under- 
stand each  other,  and  by  carefully  observing  the  contribution  that 
each  is  making  through  the  education  of  future  generations  toward 
the  common  cause. 


ENGLAND, 

THE  SCHOOLS  DURING  THE  WAR. 

The  past  two  yrfirs  Will  prove  to  be  the  most  notable  in  the  history 
of  English  education.  They  will  bear  tk  oniony  to  the  awakening 
on  the  part  of  tho  whole  nation  to  the  value  of  a comprehensive 
national  organization- of  education.  The  enactment  of  a new  educa- 
tional law  August,  1919,  is  but  the  culmination  of  a period  of  activ- 
ity and  thought  in  the  field  of  education  that  is  almost  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  English  history.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
movement  is  not  the  volume  of  literature  or  the  number  of  reports  by 
professional  organizations  and  Government  commissions  on  different 
phases  of  education,  so  much  as  the  popular  interest  in  the  subject  a9 
* reflected  in  the  current  press  and  magazines.  For  the  first  time, 
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one  of  the  most  sUnliieant  manifestations  of  lu  Influence  Is  the  great  develop- 
ment of  public  Interest  in  eduction. 

Public  sentiment  was^Aroused  to  the  recognition  that  “a  pro- 
gressive improvement  and  development  of  public  education  is  more 
than  ever  essentiaLfc^The  national  welfare.”  * The  most  hopeful  sign* 
of  the  present  movement  is  that  it  is  fundumen tally  9 movement  of 
the  people,  \vithout  disparaging  the  efforts  of  the  numerous  pro- 
fessional bodies  and  other  associations,  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim 
that  the  representative^  of  labor  and  the  Workers’  Educational 
Association  have  played  the  most  important  part  in  stimulating  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  only  three  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
received  with  very  little  interest  the  announcement  of  the  Chancellor 
- of  the  Exchequer  that  plans  were  being  prepared  for  “ a comprehen- 
sive and  progressive  improvement  of  the  educational  system.”  The 
movement  is  based  on  the ‘profound  conviction  that  the  further  ** 
development  of  democracy  depends  upon  a more  adequate  education 
than  has  hitherto  been  provided,  'there  is  not  associated  with  it 
primarily  the  purpose  of  improving  the  educational  system  to  fur- 
nish better  tools  for  economic  competition  at  home  or  abroad.  It  is 
animated  wholly  by  the  aim  qf  providing  the  best  opportunities  for 
equipping  the  individual  with  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
training  that  makes  for  good  citizenship,  that  prepares  for  the  free- 
dom and  responsibilities  of  adult  life.  Loss  conscious,  but  no  less 
profound,  is  the  patriotic  motive  to  establish  a memorial  to*  these 
who  have  died  that  democracy  might  live,  a national  tribute  to  their 
self-sacrifice  and  devotion.  Speaking  at  the  conference  on  new  ideals 
in  education,  in  August,  1917,  Mr.  Fisher  emphasized  this  conception 
and  pointed  to  an  interesting  historical  parallel.  He  said : 

I will  conclude  with, opr  retortion.  which  you  will  pardon  me  for  making 
because  I make  It  in  my  character  of  the  historical  pedant  I Yemember  in 
old  days  reading  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Leyden.  The 
University'* of  Leyden  was  founded  in  the  year  1674  by  the  Prince  of  Ojtnge 
to  commemorate  the  triumphant  Issue  of  the  great  dnd  heroic  siege  of  L^den, 
wheri,  as  yrou  will  remember,  the  gallant  burghers  of  that  starving  and  be- 
leaguered city  managed  to  hold  out  against  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Catholic 
Spain.  The  memorial  of  tbnt  heroic  event  was  the  foundation  of  a university, 

& university  which  in  the  course  of  a generation  achieved  for  itself  the  renown 
of  being  one  of  the  most  famous  centers  of  light  and  learning,  the  University 
of  Scaliger  and  tfe|  University  of  Grotiu%  and  I;  suggest  to  you,,  ladles'  and 
gentlemen,  that  our  .memorial  of  tills  war  ihould  be  a great  University  of 
England,  which  should  be  the  means  of  raising  the  whole  population  of  t!:ls 
country  to  a higher  level  of  learning  and  culture  than  has  hitherto  fi  n 
possible.1'  • % . nr* 

Tt’  is  not _ claimed  ttyit  what  has  fceeh  accomplished  is 
Blds£  or  the  best  that  could  have  been  achieved,but  cBnrideriig 
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conditions  under  which  the  progress  hns  been  made,  and  remember- 
ing the  prewar  nttitude  to  education,  there  is  little  cause  for  criticism. 
The  point  that  needs  renewed  emphasis  is  that  public  onininn  in 
England  has  been  changed  and  the  history  of^the  past  two  or  three 
years  furnishes  a guarantee  that  x^fntever  measures  have  been  intro- 
duced to  reorganize  education  represent  but  the  foundations  for  a 
greater  future.  Education  is  but  one  oi  the  many  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  broad  reconstruction  program',  the  realization  of  any 
one  of  which  must  necessarily  and  inevitably  exercise  a powerful 
influence  on  the  others.  What  has  been  achieved  so  far  is  only  a 
beginning  of  that  self-conscious  democracy  which  is  the  basis 


It  is  pertinent  to  review  the  conrs«  of  English  education  in  t lie 
four  years  between  the '-outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  passing  of  the 
education  act  of  1918.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  found  England 
wholly  unprepared  to  meet  the  conditions  arising  out  of  tho  emer- 
gency. No  provision  existed  for  housing  the  new  army,  nor  wape 
there  any  plans  for  securing  the  large  amount  of  civilian  .aid  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  military  sendees.  A lar^e  share  of  the  now 
burden  fell  upon  the  schools,  many  of, which  were  commandeered  by 
the  Government  for  barracks  or  hospitals.  Elans  had  to  bo  impro- 
vised to  take  care  of  the  dispossessed- pupils  at  a time  when  numbers 
of  teachers  were  either  flocking  to  the  colors  or  entering  other  civilian 
occupations  that  seemed  to  promise  greater  scope  for  national  service 
and  always  carried  larger  remuneration  than  teaching.  The  situa- 
tion, described  in  the  iteport  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1916, 1 remains  unchanged  and  is  thus  summarized  in 
•the  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1916-17 : 

The  continuance  of  Jhe  war  has  trcvltnhly  tr"7i°swl  nn  increased  strain  upon 
the  public  educaf'KJtrfff  service.  Further  calls  ftave  been  made  upon  the  admin- 
istrative and  touching  staffs  of  local  education  authorities  and  school  governing 
bodies  for  service  In  Your  Majesty’s  forces,  and  an  Increased  burden  has  boeu 
placed  on  those  who  have  remained  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  schools;  difficul- 
ties of  school  accommodation  linve  been  Intensified,  owing  to  shorta^  of  labor 
and  materials;  supplies  of  school  equipment  have  had  to  be  still  more  severely, 
restricted ; and  in  many  other  ways  sacrifices  have  been  required  which  are 
bound  to  react  unfavorably  upon  the  work  of  education,  llut  th<y  extent  of 
these  sacrifices  only^ emphasizes  the  admirable  spfrtt  w^th  which  the  school 
authorities,  teuchera,  and  children  have  cooperated  to  mitigate  their  111  emits. 

The  ease  with'  which  the  schools  hare  adjusted  themselves  to  the 
new  demands  and  ?the  emergency  conditions,  constantly  becoming 
more  serious  because  of  the  decreasing  supply  of  teachers,  bears  ex- 
cellent testimony  to  the  flexibility* of  the  system  and  the  initiative  of 
the  jtocal  authorities.:  The,  educational  lpw,  except  for  those  pupils 


progressive  system  of  education, 
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who  by  a misguided  policy  werejeleased  from  school  as  early  as  the 
age  of  11,  has  not  been  very  great  Double  sessions  were  introduced 
where  the  dislocation  caused  by  the  military  occupation  of  schools  was 
severe;  nonessentials  were. eliminated  from  the  curriculum;  more  or- 
ganized games  and  plays  under  suitable  supervision  were  added : and 
wherever  opportunity  permitted,  classroom  work  was  replaced  by 
visits-to  museums,  art  galleries,  and  the  country.  Indeed,  the  read- 
justments may  prove  in  the  future  to  have  been  beneficial,  if  only 
because  they  .have  succeeded  in  breaking  down  some  of  the  academic* 
uiid  bookish  formalism  in  the  schools. 

But  even  if  the  pupils  had  wholly  missed  any  part  of  the  tradi- 
tional curriculum,  such  a loss  has  been  more  than  compensated  for  by 
. their  participation  in  national  activities  and  by  a quickened  sense  of 
patriotism  resulting  from  their  sacrifices  in  the  common  cause.  . The 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  giving  emphasis  to  this  aspect 
oi  the  school  progress  in  191G-17,  states  that: 

Tho  year  has  Von  noteworthy  for  Its  demonstration  of  the  nclvnntnms  which 

r.hol  o?'0  , T en"Stlng  Uia  cooperation  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  coimti>  iu  the  promotion  of  various  national  movements, 

' N<|4  °n,1-V  hav.e  ,he  P"Pils  stimulated  "by  the  part  played  in  the 

war-by  alumni,  or  by  their  appearance  in  the  school,  but  also  by  prac- 
tical work  I hat  supplied  somp  of  the  war  needs.  The  boys,  for  exam- 
ple, have  made  splints,  crutches,  bed  boards  and  rests,  screens,  rollers 
and  trays;  the  girls  have  knitted  sodks,  mufflefs.  and  gloves;  both2  have 
cooperated  in  making  up  and  sending  parcels  for  soldiers  and  prison- 
ors,  and  even  in  preparing  sandbags  and  candles  for  the  trenches  ' 
More  significant  even  than  this  work  done  in  the  schools  and,  by  the 
pupils  is  the  new  position  assumed  by  the  schools  as  community 
centers  The  schools  have  been  found  useful  and  convenient  centers 
for  distributing  public  notices,  disseminating  information  on  food 
conservation  and  war  recipes,  the  promotion  Of  thrift  campaigns,  and 
the  sale  of  war  loan*  The  Board  of  Education’s  Report  cites  a mim,  - 
her  of  instances  of  the  successful  war-savings  campaigns  conducted 
,by  schools.  One  school  of  1 ,400  pupils  in  three  months  purchased  war 
certificates  to  the  value  of  $2,925 ;' another  . with  500  pupils  joined  the 

’’  "Vin£  4ssociatlon  and  bought  certificates  to  the  value  of  $1,170 ; 
and  still  another  with  400  pupils  invested  $7,785.  Out  of  85  000  war- 
savings  associations  in  existence  at  the  end  of  June,  1917,  about  one-  - 
(bird  were  connected  with  elementary,  schools.  In  promoting. food  . 
economy  the  lessons  imparted  to  the  childrA  have  not  been  lost  on 

* When  these. lesson5  "V  Practically  demon- 

strAted  m the  domestic  economy  classes;  in  some  instanced  such  classes 

were  also  conducted  for  parents  and.  adults^  and  exhibitions  have  b«n  ~ 

held  incookeryand  housecraft.  Nptonly  have  ^schools  proved  to! 
be  effective  agencies  in  inculcating  the  ne* Ltfer^f 
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* « food,  but  they  have  participated  in  no  smalldegreein  increasing  the 
I * supply-  School  gardens  and  vacant  lots  have  been  developed  in 
c^sUntlj  increasing,  areas. 

In  the  County  of  Durham  the  area  of  school  gardens  has  Increased  by  40  acres, 

" - th  Hertfordshire  by  27,  In  Buckinghamshire  and  Lancashire  by  16  and  10, 
respectively*  The’larKest  number  of  new  school  gardens  known  to  have  been 
yr<*'ked?0urlng  the  year  were  849  in  the.  West  Riding,  200  In  Durham,  145  in 
. Rucklnghamahkepfbnd  io2  In  Northumberland.  The  development  of  gardening 
^n  Certain  towns,  where  the  ooudltyms  of  climate  and  soli  are  often  unfavorable, 
IsequaUy  striking;  26  of  the  82  schools  in  Birkenhead  now  have  gardens;  and 
all  th#sshools  at  Ilkeston  and  Kendal  have  taken  up  land;  so  have  11  out  of 
.the  14  public  elementary  schools  at  Southend,  and  9 of  the'll  at  Winchester. 
j More  than  half  the  schools  in  the  county  boroughs  of  Leicester  and  N6ttlngham 

***  have  started  gardens  during  the  year ; Manchester  has  18  school  gardens,  Shef- 

field and  Tottenham  have  each  12,  while  London  has  about  100  gardeus  with  3 
acres  of  land  in  all. 

. In  addition j older  pupils  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  have 
assisted  with  the  harvests  and  in  fruit-picking,  and  in  the  collection 
Of  hoi^-che^uis for  fcertain  industrial  processes  couducted  by  tho 
^ministry 1 of  munitions,  “ ’ 

The  credit  for  this  “quickened  consciousness  of  personal  and  national 
ties,  thekeener  sense  of  common  sacrifice  and  common  duty,”  is  in  no  ' 
small  part  due  to  the  teachers,  who  have  risen  in  a remarkable  manner 
to  the  great  task  of  national  service.  More  than  25,000  of  the  teachers 
joined  the  colors,  and  Sf  these  some  2,000  have  already  made  the 
'supreme  sacrifice.  Positions  that  were  left  vacant  were  filled  in  part 
by jrhari^M  women  and  teachers  already  retired  from  service.  With 
fch  inadequate  supply  and  the  constant  drain  to  other  occupations 
Whefe  ^jl^’Mesire  for  wh^  appear#  to  be  more  immediate  service  is 
satisft^  remuneration  is  offered,  the  burden  made  in- 

X greasing  dmands  on  the  energy  and  devotibnTif  those  who  remained. 

|r  py  their  service  in  and  out  of  the  schools  teachers  have  assured  them- 
gv  .^Selves a position  in.tlml^Bof  the n^on.tha£  they  have  never  enjoyed 

Wh€ttpB«ceisto  need  have  no  fear,  If  any- 

one aalm  tbem  what  they  didin  the  war.  They  offered  tlieraielvea  freely,  and, 
whether  rthey  UtAyed  lni‘  tmf  ectioola  or^rried  orihs.  they  did' their  duty, 'and 
the Mrttfce  ef  ^ortton  thetr  dyni  prectiee  and  exemplification  of 

thoeepri ndptea  of  i civic:.  duty;  art  -patriotism  which  in^  rimes  peace  *tbey 
vain,  brtpi^ptimgj^  • 1%-.-'%,^  , v 

statue /achieved'  by^the  teaching  profesrion-wiH 
re^ot  both  upon  the  geneiikbedief  in  educaticm  and  on  the  effideScy 
ofttfre  edmtkn  Inconcrete  practice  Ihe  awakening 

*bf  thehktionUdonmm^  remuneration  tof  teachers 

and  the  poqr  oUtloqk  ^nfferdd  to!  teaching  *ieia  career  was  slowto^ 
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manifest  itself  until  the  rising  cost  of  liying  and  the  prospects  in 
other  occupations  demanded  drastic  measures.  Local  action,  dilatory 
at  first,  was  stimulated  by  state  grants,  and  the  reports  of  the  de- 
partmental committees  for  inquiring  into  the  principles  which  should 
determine  the  construction  of  scales  of  salaries  for  teachers  in  both 
elementary,  secondary  and  technical  schools  promise  a new  era  and 
open  Up  brighter  prospects  for  the  profession.1  It,  is  not  without 
significance  that  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  the  New 
Register  of  teachers  issued  by  the  Teachers’  Registration  Council, 
. one  of  whose  main  purposes  is  to  build  up  a unified  national  teaching 
profession  with  well-organized  training;' qualifications,  and  standards, 
vshould  have  coincided  with  the  beginnings  of  this  new  movement.’ 
Important  as  the  developments  in  education  have  been  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  however  bright  the  promise  for  the  future,  the 
war  has  had  its  bad  effects,  all  of  which  Were  noted  in  the  Report 
' of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1916,  pag& 
654  to  560.  Conditions  lutve  remained  practically  unchanged  in 
the  matter  of  the  military  occupation  of  buildings  both  for  piemen 
tiiry  and  secondary  school  purposes..  The  call  on  teachers  for  mili- 
tary service  has, also  remained  approximately  the  same.  Owing  to 
the  suspension  of  the  collection  of  statistics  bv  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, exact  figures  can  not  be  given  as  to  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  absent  from  school  for  employment  in  c-t?  culture  and 
industry.  The  probability  is’ that  the  number  has  be&  considerably 
reduced  for  a number  of  reasons:  The  Board  of  Education  has 
strongly  opposed  the  early  withdrawal  of  children  from  school,  and 
remonstrated  against  the  abuse  of  the  schodl  attendance  laws;  the 
boards  of  trade  and  of  agriculture  have  taken  steps  to  meet  the  short- 
age of  labor;  wide  publicity  was  given  to  the  subject  both  before  and 
during  the  conside-mtiop  in  Parliament  of"  the  Fisher  bill,,  which 
aimed  to  raise  the  age  of  school  attendance  to  14  without  any  ex- 
emption. But  the  evil  effects  of  the  early  release  of  some  600,000 
children  from  school  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  war,  some  permn* 
nently,  under  the  plea  of  war  emergency,  may  only  be  realized  in 
the  future,  for  the  -novq^act  is  not  retroactive,  and  many  children 
will  never  again  come  under  formal  educative  influences  of  any  kind. 
The  alarm  aroused  in  lt>16  by  the  great  increase  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency ddring  the  war  had  the  salutary  effect  of  turning  public  at,- 
. tention  tef-the  problem."  Whether  the  number  of  juvenile  qffenses 
has  decreased  or  not,  it  is  impassible  to  say,  but  the  remedial  and 
• preventive  measures  have  been- increased.  Wide  ptablicity  Was  given, 
for  example,  to  the  report  of  jin  unofficial  cinema  comfnission-  op- 
poifatdd  by  the  National  Council  6f  Public  Morals  at  the  instancelbf 
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a number  of  firms  interested  in  the  cinematograph  or  moving- 
picture  business.1  The  report  deals  with  the  physical,  mental,  and 
.moral  effects  of  the  moving-picture  and  recommends  that: 


For  Its  own  protection,  as  well  as  for  the  Insuring  of  its  continued  suitability 
to  the  Nation,  the  cinema  should  have  the  support  and  the  official  countenance 
" of  the  State.  We  want  to  place  it  in  a position  of  real  dignity.  We  want  it  to 
he, something  more  than  a trade;  In  fact,  we  wish  it  to  be  one  of  the  assets  of 
our  national  entertainment  and  recreation.  We  ore  anxious  that  the  cinema 
should  be  beyond  all  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  average  member  of  the  public. 

To  attain  these  objects  the  conimission  urges  the  establishment  of  a 
* State  censorship,  but  admits  that  much  progress  has  been  mado  within 
the  trade  for  the  improvement  of  films.  The  Board  of  Education, 
recognizing  that  much  of  the  delinquency  among  school  children  is 
due  to  lack  of  parental  control  and  discipline  in  cases  where  the  adult 
male  relatives  may  be  at  the  front  and  the  mothers  engaged  on  war 
work,  has  taken  steps  to*encourage  the  development  of  evening  play 
^ and  recreation  centers  for  public  elementary  school  children,  along 
the  lines  successfully  inaugurated  in  London  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  by  offering  to  pay  a grant  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  such  centers  incurred* either*  by  the  local  authorities 

- or  by  the  voluntary  agencies.  During  the  scssiop  ending  July  31, 
1917,  71  such  centers  had  been  recognized  for  purposes  of  the  grant. 
For  older  children  who  have  already  left  school  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has,  at  the  request  of  the  Home  Office,  issued  a circular  urging 
upon  local  education  authorities — 

the  importance  of  getting  into  cjose  toueh  with  boys*  and  girls'  clubs  and  brigades 

- jam id  similar  organizations  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  children,  and  suggesting 

that  they  might  offer  to  place  schoolrooms  at  the  plsposul  of  such  bodies  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  extend  the  Lcope  of  their  work. 

" .The  Home  Office  also  appointed  a juvenile  organizations  committee 

to  consider — ; * . ' 


X What  steps  can  be  taken  to  attrajfr-fiuys  and  girls  no  become  members  of 
brigades  and  dubs.  ^ 

2.  ,Tbe  possibility  of  transferring  a boy  or  girl  from  one  br^aulzatlon  to 
. another  when  this  seems  desirable 
8;  The  steps  to  be  taken  to  prevent  overlapping  of  work. 

4.  The  strengthening  of  weaker  units, 

5.. The  difficult*  of  obtaining  officers. 

& Difficulties  In  securing  the  use  of  schodl  premises* as  dubrooroa  orj»lay 
centhrSi  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  effectiveness  of  brigades  and 

V ; * 

* Anr^liftr  g the  problem  wasTsonsidered  and  a report  issued 

by,  epaftn  d committee  on  Juvenile  education  Jin;  relation  to 
* son  Loymeiii  ^ai^wtule  considerable : activity  has  been  mimi- 

- ^t*port  «f  th*  Cln  sCbrnmltityttA^  S Norgats,  1917, 
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fested  by  a number  of  local  education  authorities  in  establishing  or 
reorganizing  juvenile  employment  bureaus  under  the  education 
(choice  of  employment)  act  of  19te.  Here  again  public  sentiment 
has  been  prepared  by  a revelation  of  the  urgent  need  of  some  meas- 
ures to  safeguard  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  welfare  of 
adolescents  and  to  accept  the  inclusion  in  the  new  act  of  the  compul- 
sory continuation  school  and  the  extra-curricular  activities  recom- 
mended in  connection  therewith.  ' 

In  the  absence  of  statistical  reports  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  educational  expenditures  accurately.  There  was 
undoubtedly  a tendency  toward  retrenchment  in  the  first  few  months 
of  the  war,  just  as  there  was  to  a laxer  administration  of  attendance 
laws,  a weakening  of  discipline,  and  the  premature  release  of  children 
for  wage-earning  occupations.  In  1916  the  committee  on  retrench- 
ment in  the  public  expenditure  stated  in  its  report  that: 

There  Is  a special  difficulty  in  economizing  on  educational  expenditure,  na 
there  la  a feeling  In  /nan)’  quarters  that  educational  economies  are  dangerous 
and  may  In  the  loDg  run  be  unrerouneratiye.  But,  nevertheless,  we  are  strongly 
of  the  opinion  tlmt  every  step  should  be  'taken  to  effect  such  reductions  as  mss 
possible  without  a material  loss  of  educational  efficiency,  and  We  are  gladjrfo 
learn  that  many  education  authorities  have  already  taken  steps  accordingly  by 
postponing  or  reducing  capital  expenditure  on  new  buildings  or  alterations 
( whtcb  might  normally  amount  to-as  much  as  f3.000.000  a year)  and  expenditure 
on  decorations,  repairs,  furniture,  apparatus,  stationery,  etc.  Similar  steps 
should.  In  our  opinion,  be  takeD  by  all  authorities  without  delay.  * 

The  committee’s  recommendation  that  children  und4r  6 should  be 
excluded  from  school,  and  that  the  age  of  entrance  should  be  raised 
to  6,  does  ot  appear  to  have  been  effectual,  since  during  the  war  more 
than  ever  before  mothers  who  were  compelled  to  enter  some  form  of 
employment  needed  some  place  in  which  to  leave  their  young  children. 
Iho  Board  of  Education  and  many*  local  authorities  suspended  much 
of  the  clerical  and  statistical  work,  reduced  the  amount  of  inspection, 
and,  .wherever  possible,  prevented  overlapping  of  functions  between 
Uie  central  and  local  bodies.  But  with  the  best  intentions  it"  was 
inevitable  that  the  cost  of  education  should  increase,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  increasing  salaries  partly  to  cope  -with  the  increased  cost 

. °*  lining  and  partly  to  keep  teachers  within  the  profession.  Evening 
schools  and  classes  were  closed,  but  the  amount  saved  here  was  offset 
by  the  increased  attendance  in  secondary  schools  and  educational 
activities  called  for  in  connection  with^the  way.  For  the  present 
there  are  available  only  the  figures  showing  the  expenditure  ’of  the 
national  treasury.  These  indicate  a constant  but  unequal  rise,  and 
it  may.  be  safely  concluded  that  the  local  authorities  spent  at  least  as 
nmeh.again  on  edition.  ^ 
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National  qiucationol  estimate*  in  England  and  Wales.1 


Board  of  E dotation 

Scientific  brristijc&tian 

Department  at  scientific  and 

indiwtzlal  research 

Untversttiaa  and  colleges,  Orest 
Britain,  and  Intermediate 

•dacftdoc,  Waits , 

UniveraiUe*  and  ooliegsa,  spe- 
cial grants 


172, 551,555 
439,640 


4 Total . 


1013—14 


1914H5 


173,655,105  [<77,406,890 
677,910 


1,571,500 


74,621,695 


503,46$ 


1,674,000 


75,730,500 


1915-16  * 


125.000 

1,581,000 

725.000 


80,415.806 


1916-17 


875, 943, 660 
506,355 

200,000 

1,606,000 


78,258,015 


1917-18 


895,078,900 
r 500,030 

5,180,260 

1,606,0(50 


102,375, 180 


1918-19 


896,033,52$ 

271,205 

741,750 


1,606,500 

150,000 


96,804,980 


l 1 Based  on  the  Statesman's  Yearbook.  Estimates  have  been  chosen  because  they  afiord  a better  basis 
or  oocnparlson  up  to  date  than  the  in  complete  reports  of  expenditures. 

1 Actual  gziats  at  the  end  of  the  year.  « 

Ijt  'will  be  noticed  that  the  expenditures  show  a tendency  to  in- 
crease. The  drop  in  1916-17  was  due  to  certain  retrenchments  in  the 
administration  of  the  Board  of  Education  office,  to  the  closing  of 
some  training  colleges,  to  the  reduction  of  evening  schools  and  classes, 
to*  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  receiving  free  meals,  and 
to  the  suspension  of  the  special  grant  to  universities  and  colleges. 
The  striking  rise  in  the  estimates  for  1917-18  was  due  mainly  to  the 
addition  of  about  $18,000,000  to  the  grants  to  be  devoted  primarily  to 
the  increase  of  teachers’  salaries  throughout  the  country.  It  is  also 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary  grant-in-aid  of  about 
$5,000,000  to  the  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research, 
which  was  not  renewed  in  the  estimates  for  1918-19  and  accouhts  for 
the  deorease  for  that  year.  The  finances  here  discussed  do  not  as 
yet  show  the  effect  of  the  act  passed  in  August,  1918,  which  may  in 
time  more  than  double  the  share  of  educational  expenditure  borno 
by  the  hational  treasury.  Some  of  the  new  burdens  assumed  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  a®  yet  not  exerting  much  influence,  are 
as  follows:  Half  the  cost  of  maintaining  adequate  schemes  foj  medi- 
cal treatment ; half  the  cost  of  evening  play  centers,  schools  for 
mothers,/andi nursery  schools;  half  the  cost  of  salaries  for  trained 
* organizers  and  supervisors  of  physical  training  and  games;- increased 
giants  to  secondary  schools  for  general  purposes  and  fdr  approved 
advanced  courses;  the  increased  cost  of  pensions  to  teachers  already 
. retiredfVrhich  were  raised  in  1918  by  almost  50  per  cent;  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  pensions  granted  under  the  superannuation  act,  1918. 
tW  directions  of  future  increase  in  the  national  expenditure  for 
education  are  indicated  by  the  promise  of  the  hew1  act  The  Board 
of  Education  will  pay  .grants  equal  to  half  of  the  local  expenditure, : 
whichwill  shbw  a rapid  rise  in  numerou^directions-^the  further  ex- 
pan»ionofm^i<»linspect^  the  introduction  of  ad- 

i iworkin  elementary  schools,  inofe&sedpro  visions  for  'Secondary 
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schools,  and  the  adoption  of  new  scales  of  salaries  for  teachers  based 
on  a minimum  considerably  higher  than  that  which  prevailed  before 
the  war,  and  a maximum  from  50  per.jppnt  to  ioo  per  cent  higher 
tlian  the  present  and  within  the  reasonable  reach  most  teachers. 
Consideration  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  extension  of  technical 
education,  the  improvement  of  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  in- 
creasing needs  of  the  universities.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  least  inti- 
mated to  a deputation  representing  the  interests  of  the  University  of 
Wales  that  the  treasury  would  consider  an  increase  of  State  aid  to 
universities. 

The  vast  and  unproductive  expenditure  demanded  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war  lias  a Wakened  the  Country  to  a realization  of  its  tremen- 
dous financial  strength.  The  solidarity  essential  to  the  war  has 
developed  a National  and  State  consciousness  that  has  perhaps  lain 
dormant  hitherto.  The  revelation  of  the  extent  of  her  soeial  defects 
has  turned  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the  desirability  of  dedicating 
the  financial  strength  of  - the  State  to  the  task  of  reconstruction. 
After 'the  war  England  is  likely  to  present  to  the  world  an  example 
of  a nation  that  fosters,  encourages,  and  subsidizes  local  development 
in  all  directions  without  interfering  with  the  initiative  and  variety 
of  experimentation  that  are  of  the  very  essence  of  progress  in  a democ- 
racy. Standards  will,  of  course,  be  maintained,  but  only  the  riiinimum 
will  be  insisted  upon  by  the  State;  uniformity  will  no  doubt  bo 
required  in  carrying  out  the  minimum  standards,  hiit  for  the  rest 
local  authorities  and  private  bodies  will  be  allowed  free  scope  for 
development.  Nothing  that  has  occurred  during  the  war  has  shaken 
the  English  faith  in  the  principle  of  freedom  in  local  government; 
but  the  war  has  had  the  effect  of  arousing  that  sense  of  responsibility 
and  the  social  conscience  that  are  the  corollaries  of  freedom.  No 
better  illustration  of  this  can  be  found  than  the  history  of  the  Fisher 
bill,  which  began  its  career  in  Parliament  in  August,  1917. 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OP  SCHOOL3.' 

In  an  admirable  report,  which  like  its  predecessors  may.  well  serve 
as  a model  of  what  a public  educational  report  should  be,  the  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  presents' an  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  school  medical  service  during  1916,  and  continues 
to  emphasize 'the  importance  of  this  work,  ndt  merely  for  the  physical 
and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  children  concerned,  but  as  the  founda- 
tion for  social  ptogress.  While  the  War  Has  interfered  in  ho  small 
degree  with,  the  complete  working  qf  m^ibal  lMpectidfi  and  ‘treats' 
ment,  it  HasKad  tKe  effort  df, emphasising  the  haportence  oftlie  Bhild 
iih  a hMihftal"ajKct,"':'n. ' n~  “ * “ :t  Ib't 
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. Tbe  future  \n«l  strength  of  the  uatlon  unquestionably  depend  upon  the 
vitality  of  the  cVlld,  upon  his  health  and  development,  and  upon  his  education 
and  equipment  for  citizenship.  Great  and  far-reaching  Issues  have  their 
origin  and  some  of  their  Inspiration  in  him.  Yet  in  a certain  though  narrow 
sense  everything  depends  upon  his  physique.  If  that  l>e  sound,  we  have  the  rock 
upon  which  a nation  and  a race  may  be  built;  if  that  be  Impaired,  we  lack 
that  foundation  and  build  on  the  sand.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
volume  of  national  inefficiency,  of  unfitness  and  suffering,  of  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure, and  of  Industrial  unrest  and  unemployability  to  which  this  country 
consents  because  of  its  relative  failure  to  rear  and  to  educate  a healthy,  virile, 
and  well-equipped  race  of  children  and  young  people.  There  is  no  investment 
comparable  to  this,  no  national  economy  so  fundamental;  there  Is  also  no  waste 
so  irretrievable  as  that  of  a nation  which  is  careless  of  its  rising  generation. 
And  the  goal  is  not  an  industrial  machine,  a technical  workman,  hand/* 
available  merely  for  the  Increase  of  material  output,  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
wage  at  the  earliest  moment,  but  a human  personality,  well  grown  and  ready 
in  body  and  mind,  able  to  work,  able  to  play,  a good  citizen,  the  healthy  parent 
of  a future  generation.  If  these  things  be  true,  as  I believe  they  are,  no  re- 
construction of  the  State  can  wisely  Ignore  the  claims  of  the  child. 

The  national  belief  in  the  value  of  school  medical  inspection  and 
treatment  is  best  indicated  by  the  efforts  to  maintain  them  in  spite 
of  the  inroads  made  by  the  war  emergency  on  the  supply  of  doctors 
and  nurses.  The  result  of  an  experience  of  less  than  10  years  since 
the  system  was  established  as  part  of  the  school  system  is  summarized 
in  the  following  statements : 


To-day  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  are  healthier,  better,  and  brighter 
for  Its  labors.  In  large  towns  and  small  country  villages  there  has  arisen 
something  of  a new  understanding  of  the  child.  He  Is  coming  steadily  into  his 
kingdom,  into  his  Individual  birthright  of»health  and  well-being.  Even  In  .time 
of  war,  when  tbe  preoccupation  and  exigencies  of  the  military  situation  have 
made  exceptional  demands  upon  tbe  staff  of  persons,  officials  or  voluntary, 
who  have  devoted  themselves  hitherto  to  the  welfare  of  th&chlld.  the  claims  of 
the  school  medical  service  have  been  sufficiently  valid  and  obvious  to  secure 
the  maintenance  of  an  Irreducible  minimum  of  its  working. 

So  great  is  the  value  attached  to  school  medical  inspection  that 
its  extension  voluntarily  to  secondary  schools  has  been  encouraged 
in  recent  years^and  hag  been  assured  by  the  new  act  both  for  secondary 
and  continuation  schools. 


The  full  operation  of  the  act  and  regulations  bearing  on  medical 
- inspection  requires  four  inspections  of  children — at  entrance,  in  the 
third  ana  the  sixth  year  of  school  life,  and  at  the  time  of  leaving 
schooh  Owing  to  the  curtailment  resulting  from  the  war,  provision 
was  made  in  1915  and  1916  only  for  the  inspection  and  treatment  of 
children  who  appeared  to  bp  ailing  and  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
, - H treatment  already  undertaken.  Of  the  5,306,411  children  in  average 
v attendance,  1,446, 448  were  medically  examined  in  1916,  instead  of 
fcy  \ theiwo  millions  who  would  normklty  have  received  attention,  in 
H spite  of  this  decrease  the  . total  expenditure  on  school  medical 
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expenditure  for  1913-14.  Approximately  half  of  the  cost  was  met 
by  grants  from  the  central  authority.  Tl^o  scope  of  the  work  is  in- 
dicated in  the  etn  ploy  in  ertt  of  772  school  medical  officers  nnd  assist- 
ants and  441  medical  -officers  employed  on  such  special  work  as 
ophthalmic*  surgery,  aural  surgery,  dontal  surgery,  X-ray  work, 
and  administration  of  anesthetics.  The  medical  officers  were  assisted 
by  1,527  school  nurses,  and  in  h number  of  areas  arrangements  were 
made  with  local  nursing  associations  for  the  services  of  their  nurses. 
Since  the  work  was\limited  to  ailing  children,  the  burden  of  dis- 
covering children  who  appeared  to  need  medical  attention  fell  upon 
the  teachers,  who  have  always  cooperated  heartily  in  the  worf?  since 
its  establishment,  and  in  a number  of  areas  memoranda  were  issued 
by  the  school  medical  officers  for  their  guidance.  The  following 
outline,  drawn.up  by  Dr.  J.  T.  C.  Nash,  of  Norfolk,  should  be  of  serv- 
ice to  teachers  interested  in  school  hygiene: 


Routine  school  medical  Inspection  being  in  abeyance,  the  following  notes  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  school  medical  officer  to  guide  teachers  in  detecting  some 
defects,  which  should  secure  amelioration.  The.  attention  of  the  local  care  com- 
mittee should  be  cal  Tea  to  any  cases  discovered,  so  that  they  may  be  “followed, 
up":  particulars  should  also  be  sent  to  this  office  * 

I.  Defective  eyesight  may  be  suspected  when  a child— 

(1)  In  a back  row  can  not  read  whnt  Is  written  on  V^kboard. 

(2)  Can  not  toll  the  flme  by  the  clock  nt  a little  distuuee. 

(3)  Falls  to  keep  to  the  lines*when  writing. 

(4)  Misses  small  words  when  reading, 

<*!)  Habitually  holds  a book  nearer  to  the  eyes  than  12  inches  when 
reading. 

(0)  ^Complains  that  the  letters  run  Into  one  another. 

(7)  Squints,  even  If  only  occasionally. 

(8)  Complains  of  tiredness  of  the  eyes  or  of  frontal  headache  after, 

rending  or  sewing.* 

II.  Defective  hearing  Is  often  present  when  a child— 

(1)  Is  a mouth  breather.  * 

(2)  Hns  a "running"  ear. 

(3)  Looks  stupid  and  does  not  answer  questions  addressed  In  an 

ordinary  voice,  though  otherwise  Intelligent. 

Such  a child  should  bo  tested  for  deafness  by  a forced 
whisper,  beginning  at  20  feet  nnd  gradually  lessening  the  dis- 
tance until  the  "forced  whisper"  is  heard.  Report  the  distance 
.at  which  this  is  heard. 

III.  Tnnnmmntion  of  the  eyelids,  with  scabs  or  discharge  from  the  eye* 

should  receive  attention  from  a doctor. 

IV.  Earache.  This  should  always  receive  attention  from  a doctor. 

V.  Gumboils.,  These  should  receive  attention  from  a qualified. cUmtist 
VL  Enlarged  tonsils  nnd.  adenoid^  may  be  suspected  when  a chi  Id— 

Stated  to  suore  or  breathes  noisily  d Jftfgfeep  or  wheh  eating. 
(2)  Ik  a mouth  breather— ^>pcn  niouth..  :W 
(8)1  Ik  frequently  troubled  with  nasal  discharge,  * * * - 

^ W Bwomea  deaf  when  it  has  a/cpUL 1 •' .*  • • 1 > - .../l. 

^ 4 V..  W 
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VII.  Loss  of  flesh  and  frequent  cough  should  receive  attention  from  a doctor. 
These  symptoms  may  be  due  to  many  different  causes  and  are  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  consumption. 

VIII.  Heart  disease  should, be  suspected  if  a child — 

(1)  Is  always  pale. 

(2)  Has  palpitation  and  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion. 

(3)  Is  blue  In  the  face. 

IX.  Hheumatlsm.  Children  who  often  have  sore  throats  and  " growing  pains  n 
should  be  suspected  of  rheumatism.  They  require  to  see  a doctor. 

An  important  conclusion  that  has  resulted  from  the  experience  of 
the  last  10  years  is  the  emphasis  “ on  the  fact  that  the  problem  of 
school  attendance  is,  in  the  main,  a medical  problem.”  Since  the 
teachers  and  school  attendance  officers  have  cooperated  closely  with 
the  medical  service,  the  number  of  absences  from  school  for  causes 
other  than  medical  has  decreased,  while  the  average  percentage  of 
school  attendance  has  increased.  This  situation  has  necessitated  the 
development  of  a new  type  of  attendance  officer  and  the  suggestion  is 
put  forward  that 44  the  most  suitable  visitor  to  send  to  the  home  of  a 
child  absent  from  school  on  alleged  medical  grounds  is  a woman 
health  officer,”  who  would-be  in  a better  position  than  an  attendance 
officer  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  ailment  and  to  advise  the  parents. 
In  the  Borough  of  Taunton,  where  no  men  attendance  officers  have 
been  employed  for  the  past  five  years,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  average  attendance,  and  a decrease  in  the  number  of  ab- 
sences on  grounds  other  than  medical  and  in  the  frequency  of  prose- 
cutions. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  work  of  the  school  medical  serv- 
ices has  been  the  number  of  special  inquiries,  which  were  begun  in 
1909*and  of  which  350  have  been  made.  These,  as  their  titles  indi- 
cate, are  of  great  practical  value  not  merely  for  tho  medical  service 
itself  but  also  for  teachers  and  principals  of  schools.  Many  studies 
conducted  in  this  country  by  the  departments  of  school  administra- 
tion have  befen.  undertaken  in  England  by  the  school  ihedical  officers. 
The  only  studies  in  England  on  retardation,  for  example,* have  re- 
sulted from  such  inquiries.1 

Although  the  school  medical  inspection  has  necessarily  been  cur- 
tailed, the  provision  of  medical  treatment  showed  some  progress  even 
during  tho  war*  Of  tho  319  local  education  authorities,  219  had 
established  480  school  clinics,  all  of  which  are  extensively  used.  The 
more  progressive  authorities,  like  Birmingham,  Bradford,  and  Shef- 
field, have  provided  comprehensive  schemes  with  clinics  available  for 
tnedical  inspection,  at\d  the  treatment  of  minor  ailments,  teeth,  skin, 
an  j X-ray  operations,  eyes,  ear^,  apd  tuberculosis:*”  A ^upnber  of 
authorities  cooperate,  with  hospitals  either  as  a supplement  tq  or  as  a 

‘The  Study  of  tkla  subject  by  the  director^of  fflucatten  of  filaclcyoql  came  to  tlite 
tbthor>  attention  after  ibis  was  written. 
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substitute  for  school  clinics. ^ Considering  the  immense  importance 
of  medical  treatment  in  the  scheme  of  a school  medical  service,  it  was 
found  that  the  provision  was  still  inadequate,  and  in  1917  the  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  system  of  medical  treatment  was  made  one  of 
tho  conditions  of  the  grant  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  regulations  the  standards  of  an  efficient  scheme  of 
school  medical  service,  on  the  basis  of  which  a grant  will  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  of  the  expenditure,  are  as  follows:  Arrangements 
must  be  made  for  the  medical  inspection  of  the  four  groups  referred 
to  above,*  for  following  up  cases  of  defect  and  securing  medical 
treatment  where  necessary,  for  coordinating  the  work  of  the  school 
medical  service  with  the  work  of  the  local  public  health  service,  and 
for  rendering  the  school  medical  service  an  integral  part  of  tht  sys- 
tem of  elementary  education.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  report  is  to 
emphasize  the  preventive  aspect  both  of  medical  inspection  and  of 
medical  treatment.  . 

To  provide  spectacles;  to  exdtqe  adenoids,  to  cleanse  verminous  children,  to 
extract  decayed  teeth  Is  pood  bur  not  the  best  It  Is  part  but  not  the  whole. 
It  is  palliative  but  not  preventive.  It  Is  Imperative  la  the  time  of  recon- 
struct lonely  I ng  before  us  that  we  should  turn  off  the  Utp  y*  well  as  remove  the 
flood,  that  we  should  stop  the  production  of  dlseai^and  preveut  what  Is  pre- 
ventable. ~ 

'I  he  national  value  of  the  medical  service  which  is  now  in  its  tenth 
Ai^ar  of  operation  is  shown  by  the  improved  health  of  the  older  chil- 
dren. “ It  is  significant,”  says  the  report,  “that  while  the  health  and 
personal  condition  of  entrants  shows  little  or  no  betterment,  that  of 
8-year-old  and  leaving  children  shows  a steady  improvement”  in 
clothing,  nutrition,  and  cleanliness  of  head*  and  body.  Fortunately 
there  has  been  ^continuance  of  good  health  during  the  period  of  the 
war  as  a result  of  the  improved  economic  conditions;  there  have  been 
fewer  cases  of  malnutrition  and  insufficient  clothing  than  in  previous 
years.  But  that  the  situation  is  not  yet  one  for  congratulation  ipay 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that:  . . - 

The  records  of  its  flndings  (of  tbe  school  medical  service)  show  a large 
amount  of  Ill-health,  of  bodily  Impairment,  and  of  physical  and  mental  defect 
* * *.  Of  the  children  In  attendance  ut  school  (sb  millions)  we  know 

by  medical  Inspection  that  many,  though  not  specifically  “feeble-minded,"  are 
so  dull  and  backward  mentally  as  to  be  unable  to  benefit  from  schooling,  that 
upward  of  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  are  at  a like  disahUity  on  account  of  un- 
cleanliness,  #and  that  10  per  cent  also  are  malnourished.  Then  we  come  'to 
disease.  Perhaps  the  largest  contributor  is  dental  .disease,  which  handicaps 
children  almost  as  seriously  as  It  does  adolescents  and  adults. 9 Probably  not 
less  than  half  the  children  are  In  need  of  dental  .treatment,  and  a substantial 
number  (not  less  than  half  a million)  are  urgently  so.  Again,  upward 'of  half 
a million  children  are  so  defective  in  eyeslghf  as  to  be  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  lessons  Many  of  them  need  spectacles,  some  ophthalmic'  trent- 
nent,  other*  pedal  pass's  ond,at|j>f  |}ii^  and 
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attention.  Next  we  must  add  diseases  of  the  ear,  throat,  and  lymphatic  glands 
Involving  another  quarter  of  a million  In  a relatively  Serious  coudltlon.  jfhen 
there  couie  skin  diseases,  disorders  of  the  heart,  lufectlous  disease,  and  tuber- 
culosis. 


The  recognition  of  these  facts,  serious  Hiough  they  are,  represents 
the  awakening  of  a nutional  conscience,  which  “ finds  its  origin  partly 
in  the  fuller  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  saving  life,  and  partly 
in  a larger  understanding  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  and  equipping 
the  life  we  have.” 

How  extensive  the  ramifications  of  a national  system  of  school 
medical  service  are  is  indicated  by  the  attention  given  in  the  report 
to^ill  those  agencies  and  activities  essential  to  its  successful  operation. 
Extensive  as  the  list  of  these  agencies  is,  it  can  be  supplemented  by 
welfare  supervisors,  probation  officers,  children's  care  committees, 
juvenile  employment  committees,  scoutmasters,  leaders  of  boys'  and 
girls’  clubs  and  brigades,  to- whom  only  passing  reference  is  made. 

The  safeguarding  and  protection  of  early  child  life  may  be  pro- 
moted by  the  training  of  mothers  in  prenatal*  and  infant  care  and 
management,  the  foundations  for  which  may  be  laid  in  lessons  in 
mothercraft  to  the  older  girls  in  the  elementary  schools.  Under  regu- 
lations of  the  Board  of  Education,  issued  jn  September, Ji)18,  grants 
will  be  made  to  efficient  schools  for  mothers  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of 
the  approved  expenditure.  Day  nurseries,  creches , and  nursery 
schools  are  important  cooperative  factors  in  preserving  the  heglth  of 
young  children  in  the  preschool  period,  particularly  in  crowded  ur|t}n 
and  industrial  districts.  Their  importance  has  been  recognized  by 
the  payment  of  grants-in-aid  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance by  the  Board  of  Education  and  more  recently  in  the  act  by 
the  incorporation  of  nursery  schools  in  the  national  system- of  educa- 
tion. “The  purpose  of  nursery  schools  is  not  to  teach  the  three  R’s, 
but  by  sleep,  food,  and  play  to  provide  the/ opportunity  for  little 
children  to  lay  the  foundations  of  health,  habit,  and  a responsive  ^ 
personality.”  For  the  children  of  elementary  school  age  medical 
inspection  and  treatment  must,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  be  sup- 
plemented by— 


. 


(a)  the  feeding  of  the  child,  by  the  parent  or  under  the  education  (provision  of 
meals)  act,  or  otherwise;  (ft)  the  supply  of  fresh  air  for' the  child  by  Cleans  of 
open-air  schools/ playground  classes,  or  adequately  ventilated  schoolrooms; 
(c)  the  exercise  of  the  child’s  body  by  the  adoption  of  an  effective  system  of 
physical  training;  (d)  the  warmth  and  protection  of  the  child,  by  requiring  that 
It  shall  be  sent  to  school  properly  clothed  and  that  the  schoolroom  Is  sufficiently 
heated;  and  (c)  the  maintenance  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  child,  by  Insuring 
(hat  dirty  and  verminous  children  do  not  contaminate  clean  children  at  school, 
and  that  for  the  school  Itself  bath  and  lavatory  accommodation  Is  available. 

All  of  the9&  agencies  are  now  more  or  less  adequately  provided. 
A significant  fact  refuting  the  fears  that  the  public  provision  of  meals 
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would  pauperize  the  parents  is  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  children 
receiving  free  meals  from  422,401  in  1914-15.  a large  figure  due  to  the 
industrial  disorganization  consequent  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
to  117,901  in  1915-16  and  63, {>39  in  1916—17.  Open-air  schools  are 
supplemented  by  classes  conducted  in  playgrounds,  parks,  and  open 
spaces,  by  school  journeys,  holiday  and  night  camps,  and  open-air 
classrooms.  The  war  has  had  a special  influence  in  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  value  df  life  in  the  open  air,  and  its  extension  is  to  be  pro- 
moted and  encouraged  underlie  new  act.  To ^stimulate  the  further 
development  of  physical  training,  play,  and  games, 'the  board  in  1917 
undertook  to  meet  half  the  cost  of  the  salaries  of  trained  organizers 
and  supervisors  of  these  subjects  and  half  the  cost  of  maintaining 
evening  play  and  recreation  centers  for  children  and  young  persons. 
Finally,  to  insure  cleanliness,  many  schools  nre  providing  for  school 
baths  and  showers  in  new  buildings — an  addition  that  is  inexpensive 

The  twofolcTaim  of  the  school  medical  service — to  enable  the  child 
through  improved  physique  to  benefit  from  instruction  in  sclfbol  and 
to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the  nation— finds 
expression  throughout  the  report.  One  of  the  most  serious  menaces' 
to  the  success  of  this  work  is  found  in  the  engagement  of  children 
on  leaving  school  in  employments  dangerous  to  their  health.  For  this 
reason  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  medical  inspection  of  children  imme- 
diately before  leafing  school  on  the  basics  of  which  advice  can  be  given 
on  the  choice  of  emplo}’ment. 

The  physical  Injury  (of  a wrong  choice)  which  manifests  Itself  Is  Insidious  - 
and  Inconspicuous  but  far-reaching.  Malnutrition,  anemia,  fatigue,  spinal  cur- 
vature, and  strain  of  heart  or  nervous  system  are  conditions  the  discovery  of 
which  generally  calls  for  clinical  investigation  and  careful  Inquiry.  They  do 
not  catch  the  eye  or  arrest  the  attention  of  the  casual  observer.  But  they  are 
profoundly  Important  for  two  reasofts;  they  lay  the  foundations  of  disease,  and 
they  undermine  the  physiological  growth  of  the  child  at  n critical  Juncture  in 
life.  * * * It  is  the  conditions  rather  tbun  the  character  of  employment 

Vhlcli  tend  to  Injure  the  child. 


Such  conditions  will  no  doubt  be  improved  by  the  restriction  im- 
posed on  child  labor  by  the  new  act  and  the  extension  of  the  medical 
sjpice  to  embrace  pupils  in  secondary  and  continuation  schools.  The 
last  provision  closes  the  gap  which  existed  hitherto  between  the  medi- 
cal inspection  of  children  in  the  elementary  school  and  the  protection 
of  wage  earners  under  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act. 

As  soon  as  normal  conditions  are  again  restored,  England  will  have 
established  the  broadest  and  most  far-reaching  system  of  health  super** 
vision,  one  that  will  a~ect  every  member  of  the  population.  Begin- 
ning with  the  maternity  centers  and  unifying  all  the  .agencies  both 
public  and  private  for  the  promotion  of* health  through  childhood, 
adolescence,  and  beyond,  the  Bystera  will  not  only  give  every  child 
.a  better  chance  of  surviving  but  will  through  improved  measures  pro- 
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mote  the  physical  and  thereby  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  well-being, 
of  the  nation.  The  next  few  years  will  not  only  see  the  extension  of 
the  program  in  the  schools  but  the  application  of  the  lessons  of  the 
war  to  industry.  New  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  relations  between 
health  and  economic  production  that  will  prove  as  significant  and  far- 
reaching  as  the  experience  of  the  school  medical  service  during  the 
past  10  years. 

In  this  country,  ^vhere  only  a beginning  has  been  made  with  the 
medical  inspection  and  treatment  of  school  children,  parents,  teachers, 
medical  profession,  and  organizations  for  social  service  can  have  no 
better  lesson  brought  to  their  attention  than  England’s  example.  For 
those  interested  in  establishing  national  standards  of  health  there  can 
be  ho  mope  profitable  subject  for  study  than  the  irreducible  minimum 
of  a school  medical  service  presented  in  the  report  here  discussed : 

(I)  That  every  child  shall  periodically  come  under  direct  medical  and  dental 
supervision,  and  If  found  defective  shall  be  M followed  up.” 

(II)  That  every  child  found’  malnourished  shall,  somehow  or  other,  be 
nourished,  and  every  child  found  verminous  Rhnll,  somehow  or  other, 
be  cleansed.  % 

(III)  That  for  every ‘sick,  diseased,  or  defective  child,  skilled  medical  treatment 

shall  be  made  available,  either  by  the  local  edition  authority  or 
otherwise. 

(IV)  That  every  child  s^all  be  educated  In  a well -vent  Hated  schoolroom  or, 

classrom,  or  Id  some  forrri  of  open-air  schoolroom  or  classroom, 

(V)  That  every  child  shall  have,  dally,  organized  physical  exercise  of  appro- 
priate character, 

(VI)  That  no  child  of  sChpo  1 age  shall  be  employed  for  profit  except  under 
approved  conditions.^ 

(VII)  That  the  school  envlrommmt  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  such  as 
can  In  no  case  exert  unfavorable  or  Injurious  influences  upou  the 
health,  growth,  and  development  of  the  child. 


& 


EDUCATION  0|^W0RKING  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  departmental  committee  on  juvenile  education  in  relation  to 
employment  after  the  war  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson, 
theh  president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  April,  19KW- 

To  consfder  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  make  provision  for  the  education  and 
•Instruction  of  children  and  young  persons  after  the  war,  regard  being  had 
particularly  to  the  Interests  of  those  ft)  who  have  been  abnormally  employed 
during  the  war;  (2)  w#bo  can  not  Unpiedlatebr  find, advantageous  employ- 
ment; (S)  who  require  special  training  for  employment 

The  Committee  of  15*mem,bers,  representing  educational  adminis- 
tration,  social  workers,  and  the  teaching  profession,  met  under  the 
chairm^hipiOf  the  Bight  lion.  J.  Herbert  Lewis,  and  issued  its 
report*  generally  known  as  the  Lewis" Report 4 in.  March,  1917.  The 

V i * Wport of  the  DepartTnpnlal  Comrolttw  ori  Juvenile  Education  In  Relation  to  Em* 

x H an*  Cd.  " * 
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committee  took  the  evidence  of  a large  number  of  representatives  of 
industry  and  commerce,  labor  and  education. 

The  committee  recognized  that  their  problem  was  really*  “ the 
standing  prottem  of  the  adolescent  wage  earner's,”  similar  to  that 
which  the  consultative  committee  had  considered  and  upon  which  a 
report  upon  attendance  at  continuation  schools  had  been  issued  in 
1909.  On  the  basis  of  statistics  for  1911  it  was  found  that,  of  650,000 
children  between  12  and  13  enrolled  in  public  full-time  day  schools 
(elementary,  secondary, 'junior,  and  technical),  only  13  per  cent  are 
likely  to  have  a full-time  education  after  the  age  of  14, and  that  this 
number  would  dwindle  to  less  than  1 per  cent  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  18.  . Of  about  2,700,000  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  U and 
18  in  1911-12  about  81.5  per  cent  were  n<ft  attending  any  kind  of 
school,  and  of  the  remainder  very  few  complete&the  anniral  courses 
for  which  they  registered  in  evening  schools.  The  decline  of  appren- 
ticeship, the  development  of „a  large  number  of  initially  attractive 
but  ultimately  blind-alley  occupations^  the  increased  industrial  op- 
portunities created  for  young  persons  by  the  war  demands,  t&gether 
with  high  wages  and  relaxed  discipline  and  control,  all  combined  to 
bring  about  a serious  situation  for  the  country,  which  would  be  inten- 
sified by  the  inevitable  dislocation  of  industries  at  the  'dose  of  the 
war.  The  solution  of  the  problem  demanded  a new  outlook. 

Can  the  age  of  adolescence  be  brought  out  of  the  purview  of  economic  ex- 
ploitation a*nd  into  tfcat  of  the  social  conscience?  Can  the  conception  of  the 
juv^plle  as  primarily  a little  wage  earner  be  replaced  by  the  conception  of  thfe 
juvenile  as  primarily  the  workman  and  the  citizen  in  training?  Can  it  be 
established  that  the  educational  purpose  is  A be  the  dominating  one;  without 
ns  well  within  the  school  doors,  during  those  formative  years  between  12 
and  18? 


The  committee  strongly  urged  the  raising  of  the  elementary  school 
age  to  14  without  any*  exemptions  whatever  and  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  a day  continuation  school  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  for  § 
hours  a week  for  40  weeks  in  the  year.  Broken  terms  both  on  enter- 
ing and  leaving  school  should  be  avoided  by  having  definite  times  in 
Sy'-'tfcS'ycar  for  each.  Criticizing  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools, 
A the  committee  found  that  too  frequently  pupils  in  upper  grades  were 
merely  marking  time,  an<J  Recommended  the  introduction  of  /no re 
practical«>education  in  place  of  the  prevalent  bookish  type.  “No 
child  should  feel  on  leaving  school  that  he  has  attained  to  the  fully 
independent  status  of  wage-eamrhg  manhood.”  In  defining  the 
scope  of  the  work  to  be  offered  in  a Continuation  school  the  committee 
urged  the  postponement  of  specialization  to  the  last  two  years 
(16  to  18),  the  first  two  years  (14  to  16)  being  general  in  character.') 
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• We.  do  not  regankthe  object  of  establishing , continuation  classes  as  being 
_ merely  an  industriffooe.  The  Induatrfes  stand  to  benefit  amply  enough,  both 
directly  through  th^ beginnings  of  technical  instruction  and  Indirectly  through 
the  effect  of  education  upon  the  character  and  the  general  efficiency  of  those 
who  come  within  its  influence.-  But  we  are  clear  that  the  business  of  the 
f classes  Is  to  do  what  they  can  in  making  a reasonable  human  being  hnd  a 
citizen,  and  that;  if  they  do  this,  they  will  help  to  make  a competent  workman 
. also.  Though  this  is  wholly  true,  it  is  also  true  that1  education  must  be  ap- 
proached, ^especially  at  the  adolescent  stage,  through  .the  actual  interests  of 
the  pupil,  and  that  the  actual  interests  of  pupils  who  have  Just  tymed  a corner 
In  life  and  entered  upon  wage-earning  employment  are  very  lnrgely  the  new 
Interests  which  their  employment  has  opened  out  to  them. 

Local  adaptation  would  accordingly  be  essential  in  both  stages  of 
the  four-year  course,  with  a vocational  bias  and  a number  of  alterna- 
tive courses.  In  the  second  stage  some  emphasis  might  }>e  plated 
upon  technical  suhjects'bearing  on  the  students’  special  work. 

A liberal  basis  Is  still  essential,  and  the  English  teaching  should  now' Tend 
toward  ,a  deliberate  Stimulation  of  thb^aense  of  citizenship  * • . Music,  art, 

• local  history,  home  industries,  flrsbaid,  natural  history,  will  all  afford  an  oppor- 

tunity for  the  skillful  teacher,  and  can  be  treated  suitably  both  for  boys  and 
girls.  t. 

Physical  training  should  form  part  of  the  work  of  all  adolescents 
for  not  less  than  one  hour  a week.  Over  and  above  the  studies  the 
continuation  schools  should  become  centers  for  the  social  ahfi  physical 
activities  of  the  adolescent  boy  and  girl;  schools  should  be  open  in 
the  evenings  for  recreation  and  games,  and  should  be  available  for 
clubs,  debating  and  other  societies,  study  circles,  concerts,  and  other 
organizations. 

The  committee  did  not  feel  that  any  opposition  would  be  encoun- 
tered by  its  proposals;  parents  were  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
advantage  would  be  ii^  favor  of  the  child,  while  employers  were 
„ recognizing  their  responsibilitied  and  the  value  of  education,  and 
the  suggestions  were  warranted  by  the  success  of  experiments  in 
u works.”  schools.  Assuming  that  the  plan  could  be  .inaugurated 
hi  l&l, 'there,  would  be  about  2,600,000  pupils  between  14  and  18 
needing  the; service  of  some  82,000'  teachers,  ' The  cost  would  be 
fpom^ $86)000*000  to. $45,000,000 ra  year,  without  including  the  cost  of 
providing  buildings.  - ^ 

* fib  far  (as  youhg  persons  who  had  entered  industrial  l\fe  prema- 
turely  because  of  the  war  demands  for  labor  were  concerned,  the 
^n^^e^  su^^esta  ^he  possibility  of  providing  special  courses  and 
the'  opening  of  technical  schools  as  well  as  f or  those  who  niight  be 
thro^ont  of  employment  as  a;  result  of  the  dislocation  of  industries 
'that might be expected  to  follow  tho  war* . The  committee  empha? 
msed  the  new  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  juvenile  employ- 
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ment  bureaus  at  this  particular  crisis.  The  Board  of  Education, 
cooperating  with  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  issued  a circular  (No.  1072) 
m November,  1918,  urging  local  education  authorities  to  establish 
centers  for  the  educational  supervision  of  young  peuebns  who  might 
be  thrown  out  of  work  at  the  cessation  o$  hostilities.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  Government  unemployment  grants,  payable  to  young  persons 
between  15  and  18,  be  made  conditional  on  attendance  at  such  in- 
structional centers. 

The  recommendations  are  summarized  in  the  report  under  the 
following  headings : , . . 

(1)  That  a uniform  elementary  school-leaving  age  of  14  be  established' by 
statute  for  all  districts,  urban  and  rural,  and  that  all  exemptions,  total  or 
partial,  from  compulsory  attendance  below  that  age  be  abolished, 

(2)  That  a child  be  deemed  to  attain  the  leaving  age  on  that  one  of  r reason- 

able number  of  fixed  dates  In  the  year,  marking  the  ends  of  school  terms,  which 
falls  next  after  the  date  upon  which  he  riches  14.  • 

(3)  That  steps  be  taken,  by  better  staffing  and  other  Improvements  In  the 
tipper  classes  of  elementary  schools,  to  Insure  the  maximum  ^benefit  from  the 
lust  years  of  school  life. 

(4)  That  difficulties  of  poverty  be  met  In  other  ways  thnn  by  regarding 
poverty  as  a reasonable  excuse  for  nonattendance  In  Interpreting  section  74 
of  the  education  act  of  1870. 

(5)  That  the  factory  acts  be  amended  In  accordance  with  the  amended  law 
of  school  attendance,  and  that  the  law  of  School  attendance  he  consol Idated. 

(G)  That  the  Bourd  of  Education  and  the  Home  Office  do  consider  the  de- 
sirability of  transferring  the  work  of  certifying  as  to  the,  physical  fitriess  of 
children  foe  employment  under  the  factory  acts  to  the  school  medicnl  officers. 

(7)  That  it  be  an  obligation  on  the*  local  education  authority  In  each  area 

to  provide  sultabl^pfctlnuatlon  classes  for  young  persons  between  the  ages -of. 
14.  and  18,  and  to  to  the  Board  of  Education  a plan  for  the  organization 

of  such  a system;  together  with  proposals  for  putting  it  into  effect.  i 

(8)  That  it  be  an  obligation  upon  nil  young  persons  between  14  and  18  years 
# age  to  attend  such  day  continuation  classes  as  may  be  prescribed  for  them 
by  the  local  education  authority,  during  a number  of  hours  to  be  fixed  by 
statute,  which  should  be  not  less  than  8 hours  a week  for  40  weeks  In  the 
year,  with  the  exception  of— 

(a)  Those  who  are  under  efficient  full-time  instruction  in  some  other  man- 
ner, 

(5)  Those  who  have  completed  a satisfactory  course  In  a secondary  school 
recognized  os  efficient  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  are  not  lessf  than  16. 

(c)  Those  who  have  passed' the  matriculation  examination  of  a British  uni- 
versity, or  an  equivalent  examination,  and  are  not  less  than  18, 

<d)  Those  who  are  under  part-time  instruction  of  a kind  not  regarded  as  un- 
suitable by  the  Board  of  Education  and  entailing  a substantially  greater  amount 
of  study  In  the  daytime  than  the  amount  to  b^ggequlred  by  statute. 

<9)‘  That  during  the  first  ^year  from  the  ‘establishment  of  this  system  the 
obljration  to  attend  classes  extend  to  those  young  persons  only  who  are  under 
16,  ourifig  the  second  year  to  those  only  who  are  under  16;  (luring  the  third 
year  to  those  only  who  are  under  17,  and  subsequently  to  all  those  who  are 
under  18.  , 

GO)  That  all  classes  at  which  attendance,  is  compulsory  be  held  between 
the  hours  of  3 a.  m.  and  7p.  - 
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(U)That  It  >b4,  an  obligation  on  all  employers  of  young  persona  under  18 
^o.glye  themjhe  necessary  facilities, for  attendance  at  the  statutory  continua- 
tion classes  prescribed  for  them  by  the  local  education  authority. 

1 {12 ) ' That  where  there  is  already  a statutory  limitation  upon  the  hours  of 
labor,  the  permitted  hours  of  labor  be  reilticed  by  the  number  of  those  required 
f ortfae  continuation  classes.  * * 

That  In.  suitable  cases  the  young  persons  be  liable  to  a penalty  for 
mmjtten^lance ; and  that  the  parent  or  the  employer  be  also  liable  in  so  far 
as  any  act  or  omission  on  his  part  is  the  cause  of  failure  in  attendance. 

(14)  That  the  local  administration  of  the  employment  of  children  act  of  1903 
h* transferred  to. the  local  education  authorities;  that  It  be  an  obligation  on 
every  local  education  authority  to  make  by-laws  under  the  act;  that  tho  statu- 


toryprovisions  of  the  act  be  extended;  and  that  the  Board  of  Education  be 
the  central  authority  for  the  approval  of  by-laws  under  the  act 
' '(15)'  That  the curriculum  of  the  continuation  classes  Include  general,  prac- 
tical, and  technical  instruction,  and  that  provision  be  made  for  continuous 
physical  training  and  for  medical  Inspection,  and  for  clinical  trentment  where 
necessary,  up  to  the  age  of  18.  * 

,(W)  That  suitable  courses  of  training  be  established  and  adequate  salaries 
he  provided  for  teachers  of  continuation  classes. 

"(it)  That  the  system  of  continuation  classes  come  normally  Into  operation 
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rm an  appointed  day  as  early  as  possible  after  the  end  of  the  war,  and  that  the 
Bqard  of  Education  have  power  to  make  deferring  orders  fixing  later  appointed 
days  withim  a limited  perfbd,  where  necessary,  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
area  of  any  local  education  authority. 

.(18) ,^at  the  obligation  to  attend  continuation  classes  be  extended  to  chil- 
dren who  .are  under  14  when  the  act  comes  Into  operution,  although  they  may 
already  have  left  the  day  school  . 

‘ (19)  That  the  attention  of  local  education  authorities  be  drawn  to  the  pos- 
^ certain  cases  of  providing  special  fuibtlme  course  fob  children  and 
young  'persona  who  have  been  abnormally  employed. 

(20)  That  In  areas  where  maintenance  allowances  from  ppbllc  funds  are 
available  for  Che  rellef  of  unemployed  young  persons  after  the  war,  attendance 
*t  any«dfsaes  that  may  be  established  for  such  young  persons  "be  a condition 

of ’ V * ' • 

the  system  of  juvenile  employment  bureaus  be  strengthened  and 
extended  l^ore.the  the  war,  and  that  further  financial  assist* 

•nde  be  gtvgn  to  local  education  for  their  maintenance 

(22)That  in  areas  where  there  la  probability  of  Juvenlle  unemployment, 
toacherir  atid  btber  ^sultableperwns  explath!  to  children' and  their  parents  the, 
.pWalntog  work  and  the  advantages  of  proloi^ced  attendance  at 

■<&Q(kL  fA)ti ' )-’*'*»* L‘?t  n*  f -*,<.} 

-mmmiM' ^aM-of •pw*enttBS*weli  as;ftiturt  expenditure 

W):  , ' 

& r^mmendatioiw-o£ _^co^  itr  , 

tention;  eotojwJson  with' thie educ^tion  act  wiU  indicjftte  that  itfost 
...of  these  siigg^ioM  ,uM»r^tate4, ^.  tjh«t,;in^,’(ie  report 

tw  .uje  committee  furnished  the  general  frameworkrfor the  act.  .,•» 
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The  outstanding  features  in  the  field  of  secondary  education  are 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  revived  interest  in  the 
purposes  and  functions  of  higher  education.  There  is  perhaps  no 
problem  in  the  whole  range  of  education  that  has  been  more  minutely 
criticized  and  discussed  than  that  of  the  place  pf  the  secondary 
school  in  a democracy  and  the  nature  of  the  education  that  it  should 
provide.  The  increase  of  opportunities  in  which  all  may  have  their 
share  is  the  keynote  of  the  discussions  on  one  side;  on  the  other,  a 
clear-cut  definition  of  the  boundary  that  ^patates  getaeral  from 
specialized,  technical,  or  vocational  education  is  made.  The  demands 
that  will  be  made  in  the  new  social  order  upon  the  trained  Intelli- 
gence of  the  citizen,  whether  as  a member  of  Bociety’or  as  a member 
of-  a trade  or  profession  or  as  an  individual,  am  accepted  seethe 
proper  measure  of  educational  values.  The  unanimity  with:  which 
those  ' have  been  accepted  by  specialists,  official^  statesmen,  and  the 
average  citizen  may  furnish  food  for  reflection  to  those  wtur  are 
concerned  with  the  task  of  unraveling  the  tangle  in  which:  secondary 
education  is  at,  present  involved  in  this  country^  The  experiments 
that  the  two  great  democracies  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  mak- 
ing in - this  common  effort  to  promote  human  progress  are  ^fraught 
with  profound  significance.  ■ ,i 

In  striking*  contrast  to  this  country,  where  the  effect  Df;the;war 
has  been  to  cause' a reduction  in  the  attendance  at  high  schools,  the 
increased  prosperity  in  England  has  led  to  a considerable  increase  in 
the  enrollment  in  secondary  schools  ^nd  an  improvement . in  the 
length  of  school  life.-  So  great  has  been  the  pressUre  that in: many 
areas  schools  are  overcrowded;  and  many,  have  a w siting  list  Since 
the  building  of  n ew  schools  has  been  stopped,  and  since 'a  few  are  still 
under  military  occupation,  overcrowding  is  accepted  as  inevitable; 
and  the  Bdfrd  of  Education  hasjieen  compelled  to  relax,  the  rules  as 
to  size 'of  classes.  At  the -same  time  the  number  of  teachers  ahsenton 
military  service  or  war  work  has  contributed -to.  increase  the  difficul- 
ties, which  have,  been  met  by  the  employment  of  women  teachers  in 
boys'  schools  and  of  such  additional  men  as  were  availably  “ But  the 
withdrawal  from  the  schools  of  their  younger  and  more- vigorous  m t- 
ters,  and  theip  replacement^  others,  of  lower  physique,  of  more  ad- 
vanced  years,  and  often  of  inferitav qualification,  i&  an,  educational 
loss  f<*  rwhidi!  there  can  be  no  effective  ^compensation^  i The  schools 
have  participated^  extensively  in  war  work  .Of  the  1;066  schools  on 
thevboard’s  listi  of  iefficient  schools,  .894  haVe  given  effectiyehelp  in 
food  production,  in  harvest!  ng*.  and-in  .producing!  of  muni  tier 
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The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  for  secondary  education 
from  the  last  normal  year  preceding  the  war  up  to  1916-17; 

Statistics  of  secondary  education , England  and  Wales. 


Year. 

Schools  on  t 

he  grant  list. 

Schools  not  on  the  grant  list. 

All  schools. 

SchoQls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Schools. 

Pupa*. 

1915-14  - . : 

1914-15 

1915^16 

iyift-17 

■ 

1,037 

1,017 

1,049 

1,049 

90,225 

103,(196 

109,354 

113,214 

98,079 
93, 788 
100,336 
105,644 

197.304 

108,884 

208.690 

218.858 

121 

129 

129 

139 

13,618 

14,185 

8,92* 

9,251 

22,546 

23,438 

1, 148 
1,176 

309,850 

222,322 

7 

1, 178  , 

1 244, 699 

’ ' ™ SSL  ^r15  r *?*  DQmbe77n  the  whooh  not  on  the  grant  list.  The  Or 
nroahen  given  in  based  on  an  assamrtlon  of  an  increase  of  10  per  oent  over  th?  figures  for  1914-1&  ^ 

During  1917  the  Boartnof  Education  issued  new  regulations  for 
secbndary  schools  in  Englind  increasing  the  State  aid  to  schools  on 
its  grant  list  and  making  provision  for  additional  grants  to  schools 
developing  advanced  courses  for  students  above  the  age  of  16  who 
might  be  desirous  of  specializing  in  certain  subjects.  Separate  regu- 
lations were  issued  for  Wales,' more  suitable  to  its  special  conditions 
andj  while  maintaining  the  same  general  standards  of  efficiency, 
basing  the  grants  on  an  age-range  of  pupils  from  12  to  18  instead 
of  10  to  18  as  in  England.  Grants  are  also  made  payable  for  the 
encouragement  of  experimental  or- pioneer  work.  To  qualify  for 
the  grant,  schools  must,  besides  submitting  to  inspection  afe  offering 
a certain  proportion  of  free  places  to  pupils  entering  from  elementary 
schools,  provide  k progressive  courseo^beneral  education  of  a kind- 
and  amount  suitable  for  pupils  of  an  age- range  -at  least  as  wide  as 
from  12  to  17.  An  adequate  proportionM  the  pupils  must  remain 
in  school  at  least  four  years  and  gp  to  apd  beyond  the  age  of  16; 
these  figures  are  subject  to  modification  in  rural  areas.  The  grants, 
based  on  enrollment  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  are 
increased  mainly  “to  secure  a higher  standard  of  efficiericy  4n  the 
schools,  and  in  particular  to  enable  them  to  provide  more  adequate 
remuneration  for  the  teaching  staff.”*  The  consideration  of  the  whole 
question  of  salaries  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  was  intrusted 
to  a departmental  committee  for  inquiring  into  the  principles  which 
should;  determine  the  fixing  of  salaries  and  technical  schools,  schools 
of-  art,  training  colleges,  and  other  institutions  for  higher  education.1 
L P^-the  present  no  definite  requirements  are  imposed  as1  to  qualifi- 
cations  Md  traiiaig,  except  that  “ where  the  board  think  fit,  they 
5'..  Huiy,'  on>  con8ideration(of  the  teaching  staff  as  a whole,  requite  that 
|if£.  »‘*«rtain*pTOporti9ii cf.  ali  ned  Sip^ntmentw^f^-'^iMst'of  persons 
®v  whb;hawe  gone  through  a course  of  training  recognized ••■by  the  board 
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for  the  purpose.”  Kevised  regulations1  were  issued  in  1915  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  .but  conditions  have  not 
been  favorable  to  their  enforcement.  The  regulations  recognize 
three  methods  of  training  teachers  for  secondary  schools:  (1)  The 
first*  in  which  a training  college  or  university  training  department 
assumes  the  whole  responsibility  for  instruction  in  both  theory  and 
practice  of  education.  (2)  The  second,  in  which  the  training  college 
is  responsible  for  instruction  in  theory  of  education  and  an  approved 
secondary  school  assumes  the  responsibility  for  training  in  practice, 
(3)  The  third,  in  which  training  in  both  theory  and  practice  is  given 
in  an  approved  secondary  school  by  one  or  more  qualified  members 
of  the  staff.  In  each  case  no  candidates  may  be  admitted  to  the 
course  of  training  of  one  year  eWpt  after  graduation  from  a uni« 
versity.  * 


For  purposes  of  recognition  as  an  efficient  secondary  school  the 
board  requires  that  the  curriculum  shall  meet  with  its  approval  and 
“provide  for  due  continuity  of  instruction  in,  each  of  the  subjects 
taken,  and  for  an  adequate  amount  of  time  being  given  to  each  of 
these  subjects.” 

The  curriculum  must  provide  Instruction  In  the  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, at  least  one  language  other  than  English,  geography,  history,  mathematics,  * 
sconce,  and  drawing.  A curriculum  Including  two  languages  other  than  English, 
but  making  no  provision  for  Instruction  In  Latin,  will  only  be  approved  where 
the  board  are  satisfied  that  the  omission  of  Latin  Is  for  the  educational  adVhn- 

1 ,tage  °*  the  8cho°h  The  Instruction  In  science  must  Include  practical  work  by 
the  pupils 

The  curriculum  must  jnake  Aueh  provision  as  the  board,  having  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  school,  can  accept  as  adequate  for  organized  games, 
physical  exercises,  manual  Instruction,  and  singing. 

In  schools  for  girls  the  curriculum  must  Include  provision  for  practical  in. 
struction  In  domestic  subjects,  such  as  needlework,  'cookery,  laundry  work 
housekeeping,  and  household  hygiene;  and  an  approved  course  In  a combination 
of  these  subjects  may  for  girls  over  15  years  of  age  be  substituted  partially  or 
wholly  for  science  and  for  mathematics  other  than  arithmetic! 

By  special  permission  of  the  board,  languages  other  ithau  English  may  bo 
^ omitted  from'  the  curriculum,  provided  that  the  board  are  satisfied  that  the  la- 
struction  In  'English  provides  special  and  adequate  linguistic  and  literary  train* 
lng,  and  that  th£  teaching  staff  are  qualified  to  give  such  tnstructon. 


p 


At  present  the  majority  of  pupils  remain  in  school  up  to  about  the 
age  of  16.  There  is  a consensus  of  opinion,  es  will  be  pointed  out 
later,  that  a course  of  general  education  consisting  of  the  subjects 
here  mentioned  shall  extend  from  about  12  to  16...  In  the  regulations 
for  1917-18  the  Board  of  Education;  recommended  the  development 
of  advanced  courses  for  pupils  who  intended  to  go  on  £q  the  univer-" 
ridM  and'hdierjplacea,  fog  higher  education  and; research  as  well  a 
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those  who  planned  to  proceed  to  commerce  and  industry.  It  was 
thought  that  such  opportunities  for  specialization  would  serve  as  in- 
ducements to  boys  and  girls  to  remain  in  the  secondary  schools  be- 
yond the  age  of  16.  The  suggestions  contained  in  these  regulations 
were  subjected  to  criticism  and  are  issued  in  their  revised  form  in 
the  regulations  for  1918-19.  The  advanced  courses  will  be  founded 
upon  the  general  education  offered  to  boys  and  girls  up  to  16  and 
will  consist  of  specialization  for  two  years  on  a group  of  coordi- 
nated subjects  along  those  lines  in  which  a pupil  has  already  shown 
ability;  “ In  every  course  there  must  be  a substantial  and  coherent 
body -of  work  tdken  by  all  pupils  and  occupying  a predominant  part 
•of  their  time,  the  remainder  being  given  to  some  additional  subjects.” 
-Three  groups  of  subjects  are  contemplated : “(A)  Science  and  mathe- 
matics; (B)  classics,  viz,  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  world  as  em- 
*bqdied  in  the  languages,  literature,  and  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  ; 
fmd  (C)  modern  studies,  viz,  the  languages,  literature,  and  history  of 
the- countries  of  western  Europe  in  modern  and  medieval  times.” 
The  courses  are  further  defined  as  follows:  ~ 

^ Course  A should  normully  Include  work  In  both  science  uml  mathematics ; but 
requirement  may  be  waived  .for  pupils  wpo  do  substantial  work  in  the 
biological  sciences  If  the  course  Is  otherwise  suitable  uml  Includes  work  reach- 
ing, an  adequate  standard  In  the  physical  sciences.  „ 

0ourse  B must  provide  for  all. pupils  substantial  work  In  the  language,  litera- 
ture^ and  history  of  both  Greece  and  Home. 

Course  C must  include  the  advanced  study  of  one  modern*foreign  western 
European  language  and  literature  .with  the  relevant  history,  together  with  the 
history,  of  England  and  Greater  Britain.  It  must  also,  include  either  the  study 
of  a second  modern  foreign  language  or  work  of  good  scope  and  standard  tu 
English  language  and  literature. 

In  all  advanced  courses,  adequate  provision  must  be  made  for  the  study  and 
writing  of  English  by  every  pupil  either  hi  connection  with  the  main  subjects, 
of  the  course  or  otherwise.  In  other  respect s,  full  freedom  Is  left  in  the  choice 
and  arrangement  of  additional  subjects,  bo  long  as  the  syllabus  for  an.  A course 
provides  for  some  substantial  work  in  language,  literature,  or  history,  and  that 
foMft  B pr  O course,  some  substantial  work  In  subjects  other  than  language, 
literature,  and  history..  m 

. English  must  be  included  in  all  the  groups;  in  group  A,  the  scien- 
tific, work  must  be  offered  in  language,  literature,  and  history;  in 
; groups  B and  C,  the  linguistic  and  literary,  subjects  other  than  these 
must  be  provided.  The  courses  will  not  be  rigidly  defined ; the  board 
will,  for  example,  approve  courses  in  ancient  history  from  the  Baby*  . 
Ionian  era  to  the  complete  organisation  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  place 
v^the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  Old  and  New  Testament 
. historj^jiLtiie  origins  of  Christianity.  In  the  modem  studies  group 
. :it  was  intended  originally  to  require  th*  inclusion  of  Latin,  but  this 
tias  now  been  withdntwn^  £nd  at.  t^ 
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language  artd  literature  may  be  substituted  for  a sei  nd  foreign  Ian- 
guage.  The  study  of  the  first  modern  language  must  be  carried  to 
the  stage  where  the  pupil  can  use  it  as  an  instrument  for  .he  studyof 
literature  and  history  as  well  as  higher  linguistic  training.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  commercial  subjects  and  geography  are  not  provided 
for  as  separate  groups;  it  is  the  intention  of  the  board  that  geography 
be  made  an  essential  part  of  the  study  of  history  or  be  given  as  an 
additional  subject,  while  commercial  studies  may  be  covered  under 
the  third  group. 

Grants  of  $2,000  a year  will  be  made  for  each  advanced  oourse  that 
is  approved  by  the  board,  and  no  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  num-  , 
ber  that  a school  may  organize.  The  grant  is  intended  for  efficient 
staffing  and  equipment.  Up  to  November,  1917,  between  270  and 
280  applications  had  been  made,  mainly  by  spools  in  large  urban 
areas,  for  the  recognition  of  advanced  courses  of  which  more  than 
half  were  in  science  and  mathematics,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
remainder  for  modern  studies.  Of  the  applications,  63  were  ap- 
proved in  science  and  mathematics,  13  in  classics,  and  19  in  modern 
languages. 


Considerable  criticism  has  been  raised  against  the  introduction  of 
advanced  courses  on'  the  ground  that  it  penalizes  the  smaller  schools, 
where  the  number  of  older  pupils  is  as  a rule  t ,t  adequate  for  the 
organization  of  special  work.  It  is  felt  that  older  pupils  who  desire 
to  specialize  will  leave  the  smaller  schools  for  schools  where  ad- 
vanced work  is  offered,  and  it  is  objected  that  not  only  would  the 
’ first  schools  be  deprived  of  their  more  able  product  and  of  the  grants 
for  their  attendance,  but  that  the  withdrawal  of  those  w’ho  would  nor- 
mally become  prefects  or  leaders  would  militate  against  the  develop- 
ment of  corporate  life  in  the  schools,  while  the  transferred  pupils 
would  find  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves  to  their  new  surround- 
ings. it  is  replied  in  answer  to  such  objections  that  the  new-develop- 
ment  of  education  looks  to  the  effective  organization  of  educational 
facilities  in  an  area  and  not  the  treatment  of  each  school  in  isolation ; 
since  the  new  note  is  cooperation  and  not  competition,  some  sacrifices 
must  be  made.  There  is  much  truth  in  this  contention,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  corporate  life  of  .some  schools  may  suffer,  although 
not  quite  to  the  extent  claimed  by  the  opponents  of  the  scheme,  since 
the  withdrawal  of  older  boys  would  leave  a more  homogeneous  group 
behind.  . y , ' 

The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  advanced  courses  so  closely 
resembles  that  for  the  development  of  junio*$pllegen  in  this, country 


that  the  parallel 'need  not  be  pressed.  It 

over,  that'  the  general  education  planned^, for. 
12  and  lG  in  England  corresponds  closely  to  : 
m(^6-2i-guil  4^-43  ' ^ . 




pointed  out,,  how, 
ovided  in  Ameri- 
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can  high  schools  to  pupils  between  14  and  18.  The  necessary  conclu- 
sion must  be  that  at  the  close  of  the  advanced  courses  at  the  age  of 
18  a pupil  in  England  would  certainly  have  reached  the  stage  of  a 
college  junior  or  even  of  a senior  in  America,  allowing  for  the  fact 
that  classes  will  be  small  and  methods  adapted  to  encourage  as  rapid 
advancement  as  possible.  The  movement  is  one  that  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  educators  in  this  country  who  feel,  as  many  do,  that  some- 
where on  the  educational  highway  two  years  are  lost  by  the  American 
student. 

The  organization  of  advanced  courses  and  th%implications  arising 
out  of  them  will  contribute  in  large  measure  to  define  the  scope  of 
the  English  secondary  schools.  Closely  associated  with  this  problem 
is  the  vexed  question  of  examinations.  The  existence  in  England  oi 
many  examination  bodies  without  unanimity  as  to  standards  has*for 
a long  time  exercised  a detrimental  effect  on  secondary  education. 
In  1911  a report  was  issued  on  the  subject  of  the  consultative  com- 
♦mittee  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  in  thfc  following  year  tho 
board  h prepared  the  outline  of  a scheme  upon  which  conferences 


were  conducted  with  tho  universities,  examining  bodies,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  local  education  authorities  and  secondary  school  teach- 
ers In  July,  1914,  the  scheme  had  advanced  sufficiently  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  further  criticism  and  suggestions  from  those  interested  in 
secondary  school  examinations.  This  scheme  proposed  that  examin- 
ing bodies  appointed  by  the  universities  should  conduct  two  examina- 
tions, the  first  of  those  classes  in  secondary  schools  in  which  the 
pupils  were  about  the  age  of  16,  and  the  second  at  about  the  age  of 
18,  with  necessary  modifications  in  the  case  of  girls.  The  first  ex- 
amination, it  was  intended,  should  test  the  results  of  general  educa* 
tion  in  English  subjects  (English  language  and  literature,  history, 
and  geography),  foreign  languages,  and  science  and  mathematics, 
and  should  he  of  such  a standard  as  to  be  accepted  for  entrance  to  the 
universities.  The  second  examination  was  directed  to  testae  results 
of  specialized  study  of  a coordinated  group  of  subjects  combined  with 
more  general  knowledge  of  subjects  outside  this  groupf  in  other 
words,  the  results  of  the  advanced  courses  that  are  now  established. 

The  chief  criticism  of  the  examination  system  has  always  been  that 
it  was  conducted  by  men  who  were  out  of  touch  with  tKe  schools,  and 
'that  the  laminations  tended  to  be  the  goal  of  school  work  instead 
of  a fest  of  its  results.  To  obviate  these  defects  the  board  proposed 
fch4t  ekatmriing  bodies  should  keep  more  closely  in  touch  with  the 
teachers,  either  by  appointing  representatives  of  the  latter  on  their 
fa  permitting  them  to  submit  their  'own  Syllabuses,  or  taking 
into  cohsfderation  the  te&cWrs’  estimfij^a  of  the  merits  of  candidates. 

of  Kducittoft  Orcifl*fci  849,  03$,  096,  1002,  And  1010. 
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(e)  The  form  and  contents  of  Che  certiflcntee  granted  on  the  result  of  thq 
examinations  and  the  urrungements  for  their  issue. 

(/)  Negotiations  with  universities  and  professional  bodies  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  examination  certiflcnten  ns  exempting  the  holders  from  certain 
other  examinations. 

The  council  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  make  suggestions 
for  reform  to  the  board  as  the  coordinating  authority,  but  “ the  coun- 
cil will  consult  the  board  before  committing  themselves  on  questions 
of  principle  or  policy  which  are  controversial  or  specially  important." 
No  examination  scheme  will  be  approved  unless  it  provides  for 
bringing  teachers  into  fouch  with  the  examining  board,  for  exam- 
ining a school  on  its  own  syllabus,  if  it  so  chooses,  and  the  syllabus 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examining  body,  adequate  in  scope  or  char- 
acter and  the  estimates  of  candidates  as  reported  by  their  principals 
are  taken  into  account.  The  board  have  undertaken  to  pay  $10  for 
each  pupil  in  a State-aided  school  who  takes  an  examination  as  a 
member  of  his  class. 

The  new*  scheme  should  have  an  important  influence  in  reducing 
the  existing- situation  to  some  sort  of  uniformity.  English  education 
has  been  too  much  subject  to  a system  that,  disturbed  the  develop- 
ment of  secondary*  education  in  this  country  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  Not  only  will  it  reduce  the  numerous  examining  bodies 
to  a reasonable  size,  but  the  requirement  that  closer  contact  be  main- 
tained with  schools  will  have  a saintary  effect  in  removing  from  the 
school  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  real  ends  of  education  to  the 
examination  goal.  A similar  attitude  is  developing  in  the  matter 
of  the  award  of  scholarships.  More  and  more,  narrow  specialization 
for  ends  that  are  not  inherent  ju  sound  education  is  being  eliminated, 
and  examinations  will  but  serve  as  tests  to  be  taken  in  the  ordinary, 
course*  of  developments.  The  problem  that  still  remains  to  be  solved 
relates  to  the  nature  of  the  examinations.  Something  has  been  done 
to  discount  cramming  in  the  present  regulations  and  to  take  into 
consideration  a student’s  record  as  reported  by  the  teachers.  The 
next  step  will  undoubtedly  be  a consideration  of  the  reform  of  the 
character  of  the  examinations  themselves.  The  probability  is  that 
more  attention  will  be  given  in  the  future  to  oral  tests  and  that  in  the 
written  examinations  mero  repetition  of  ^formation  will  be  dis- 
couraged.1  ‘ • » t 


THE  POSITION  OF  SCIENCE.  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM.* 

„ i 

The  controversy  that  began  almost  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  over 
the  relative  merits  of  the  classics  and  the  sciences  in  secondary  edu- 


' i Hftttog,  ?.  J.  Examination*  and  tbflr  Relation  to  Culture  and  EBJclency.  qLon- 
don,  1 v **  ” ; ' . „ 

•Report  of  the- committee  appointed  to  Inquire  Into  tbe  position  of  batutqi  science  In 
tbe educational  aj»tem  of  Or^t  Brltatn.  Cd.  9011.  (London,  1018.) 
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cation,  combined  with  the  recognition  of  the  inadequate  attention 
given  m schools  and  universities  to  applied  science,  led  in  1916  to  the 
appointment  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  a committee — 

(V^RHiJr0  lIirftl0n  0f  natural  sclence  ln  the  eou^tlonal  system  of 
Great  Britain,  especially  In  secondary  schools  and  universities,  and  to  advise 

"‘rrr-T  n!°ded  t0  Pr°mote  lts  8tudy-  rp«ard  being  had  to  the  require- 
ments of  a liberal  education,  to  the  advancement  of  pure  science,  and  to  the 

' 5,  . tnuleM'  ludu8‘rles,  and  professions  which  particularly  depend 

upon  applied  science.  x ^ 

The  committee,  copsistingeof  17  members,  was  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Sir  J.  J..,  Thomson  and  issued  its  report  in  1918.  Evi- 
dence was  collected  from  schools  and  universities,  representative 
men  of  science  m the  fields  of  agriculture,  chemistry,  geology  engi- 
neering, and  metallurgy,  and  a number  of  leading  firms  engaged  in 
engineering  and  the  chemical  industry. 

After  a brief  reference  to  the  history  of  Science  teaching  and  the 
prejudice  against  its  introduction  both  in  schools  and  Universites 
the  report  emphasizes  the  need  of  a wider  extension  of  the  subject : * 

Now  it  Is  the  war  and  its  needs  that  have  made  us  once  again  conscious  of 
the  nation  s weakness  ln  science.  But  It  Is  for  the  sake  of  the  long  years  of 
peace,  quite  ns  much  ns  for  tfie  days  of  war,  that  some  improvement  in  the 
scientific  education  of  the  country  is  required. 

With  regard  to  the  controversy  between  the  classicists  and 
tists,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  humanizing  influence  of  scigrfce  has 
too  often  been  obscured,  In  urging  the  recognition  of^he  educa- 
tional value  of  science,  its  place  in  education  is  thus  sprfunarized : 

It  enu  arouse  and  satisfy  the  element  of  wonder  tfi  mr  rfmure  As  an  Intel 
lectual  exercise  it  disciplines  our  powers  of  mind.  Its  utility  and  applica- 
bility are  obvious  It  quickens  and  cultivates  directly  the  faculty  of  observa- 
tlon.  It  teaches  the  learner  to  reason  from  facts  which  come  under  his  own 

^ ^ 1 thepo'vor  t>f  rapld  and  accurate  generalization  is  strengthened. 
Without  It,  there  Is  a reaj  danger  of  the  mental  habit  of  method  and  arrange- 
ment never  being  acquired.  Those  who  hnve  had  much  to  do  with  the  teaching 

; ^ r Wst  foe  18  lndolence,  often  not  willful,  but  due 

to  the.  fact  that  curiosity  has  never  been  stimulated  and  the  thinking  power* 
never. wakened.  Memory  has  generally  been  cultivated,  sometime,  imaging 
tion,  but  those  whose  faculties  can  best  be  reached  through  external  and  wnsl- 
objects  June  been  left  doll  or  made  dull  by  being  expected  to  remember  and 
appreciate  without  being  aUowed  to  see  and  critich. In  the  science  lesson 
the  eye  and  the  Judgment  are  always  being  called  upon  for. an  effort,  and 
because  ttie  result  Is  within  the  vision  and  appreciation  of  the  learner,  he  Is 
encouraged  a.  he  seldom  can  be  when  W Is  dealing  with  literature.  It  has 
often  been  noticed  that  boys  when  they  begin  to  learn  sclence^ive 
lcctual  refreshment  which  makes  a difference  even  to  their  llterary  wort 

lh’s  ]uLotatlon  has  been  m“dc  at  length,  in  spite  of  \yhatwill  be 
dA5 T ^“any  “ f?U.lty  because  it  furnishes  the  key- 

note of  the  report  and  in. one  form,  b*,  another, reouramaiiy  times, 
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and  because  it  is  representative  of  the  type  of  thought  on  education 
that  is  frequently  fouAd  in  England,  ^he  report  nowhere  enters  into 
a detailed  discussion  of  the  humanizing  influence  of  science,  but  here 
and  there  deprecates  the. fact  that  many  of  the  ablest  boys  and  girl^ 
leave  the  secondary  schools  “ with  little  or  no  idea  of  its  importance 
as  a factor  in  tfie  progress  of  civilization  or  of  its  influence  on  human 
thought/’ - t ** 

Science  teaching  in  secondary  schools  for  boys — 

Is  1q  general  confined  to  the  elements, of  physics  and  chemistry;  Oota^iy  an? 
zoology  are,  as  a 'rule,  tauRht  only  to  those  boys  who  iutefld  to  enter  the 
medical  profusion,  while  geology,  so  far  a^Kis  taught  at  all,  1b  taken  In  con- 
nection with  geography,  or  Informally  part  of  ttie  activities  of  the  school 
scientific  society. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  grant-earning 
schools,  science  must  be  included  in  the  curriculum,  unless  exceptions 
are  petuntted  in  special  cases.  But  although  science  thus  occupies 
a positionSn  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  subject,  'the  com- 
mittee found  a^number  of  conditions  that  militate  against  successful 
work  in  science.NMnong  these  are:  (1)  Late  entrance  into  secondary 
school*  the  assumption  being  that  12  should  be  the  normal  age  for 
entry.  (2)  Early  lei  ing,  after  less  than  three  years  in  school,  due 
to  “(a)  th¥  parents’  inability  .or  reluctance  to  forego  the  wages 
which  boys  of  14  can  earn;  (b)  the  want  of  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  secondary  education,  eyen  from  the  point  of  view  of  success  in 
after  life;  (c)  the  tradition\of  beginning  work  at  as  early  an  age  ns 
possible;  (d)  the  desire  of  the  boys  themselves  to  escape  from  the 
restraints  of  school  life!*  ($)  Lack  of  advanced  work  for  those 
remaining  at  school  to  18.  (4^)  Inadequate  staffing,  equipment,  and 

time.  (5)  Restricted  scope,  with  the  result  that  “in  somewcases 
physics  up  to  the  age  of  16  means  little  more  than  practical  measure- 
ments and  heat,  while  in  chemistry  the . theoretical  foundations  of  the 
subject  are  often  neglected.”  (6)  Inadequate  provision  of  university 
entrance  scholarships  for  boys  who  have  speeialized  in  science.  The 
situation  is  still  less  satisfactory  id  the  public  schools,  many  of  which 
are  not  inspected  by  theBoard  of  Education  and  in  which  the  liter- 
ary and  classical  traditions  are  more  influential.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  little  or  no  science  is  offered  in  these  schools  to  boys  who 
specialize  in  classics,  even  thoiWh  adequate  provision  Js  made  lor 
the  subject  on  the  modem  sidss/**  The  public  schools  in  turn  exert 
an  adverse  influence  on  the  preparatory  schools  because  science  car- 
ries hatdly  any  weight  either  in  the  entrance  or  scholarship  ex- 
aminations. * \ 

In  thd  Secondary  schools  , for  girls  the  conditions  are  le&  favor- 
able a i there is  even  less  definiteness  than  in  ti  jrboys^  schools  as 
to  the  nature  of  education  to,  be  provided:  and  the  refttive  importance 
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of  subjects.  The  Board  of  Education,  in  its  regulations  for  grant- 
earning  secondary  schools  for  girls,  pernfits  the  substitution  of  a 
course  m domestic  subjects  for  science  and  mathematics  after  15  and 
in  the  period  preceding  this  age  the  time  assigned  to  science  is  quite* 

.inadequate.  In  a large  number  of  private  scho'ols  the  subjoct  is 
omitted  ontirely.  J 

With  reference  to  secondary  education  in  general  the  committee 
is  m agreement  with  the  present  trend  of  thought  in  England  that: 

The  he.,1  preparation  (or  any  occupation  or  profession  iS  a general  education 
reached  by  the  average  boy  at  the  age  of  Ki,  followed,  whore  jxLiblo  hv  a more 
specialized  course  on  a limited  range  of  subjects.  This  general  education  should  pro- 
v^dd  norma'  y for  tiio  study  of  English,  including  history  and  geography,  langurs 
th  than  English,  mathematics,  and  science;  each  of  these  subjects  ahoultTbe 
regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  ed  ..cation  of  both  boys  and  girts,  and  a fair  balance 
# Bhould  be  maintained  between  the  time  allotted  to  them. 

ID  a four-year  course  from  12  to  16  not  less  than  four  periods  a 
week  in  the  first  year  nor  on  the  average  less  than  six  periods  a week 
in  the  following  throe  years  should  be  given  to  scienco.  Efficient 
teaching  of  the  subjoct  should  be  Dromotod  by  a system  of  State 
inspection  and  by  its  inclusion  in*  the  first  school  examination,1 
which  should  como  at  the  completion  of  the  general  coumo  at  about 
tiie  age  of  16. 

The  further  recognition  of  science  in  a secondary  education  must 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  bo  accompanied  by  a revision  of  the 
curriculum,  which  has  tended  to  become  too  narrow  and  to  be  out 
of  touch  with  many  of  its  applications.  “The  course  should  be  self- 
contained  and  designed  so  as  to  give  special  attention  to  those 
natural  phenomena  which  are  matters  of  everyday  experience;  in 
fmo,  the  scienco  taught  should  bo  kept  as  closely  connected  with 
human  interests  as  possible.”  The  committee  finds  general  *gree- 
ment  that  the  best  preparation  for  the  study  of  science  in  secondary 
schools  is  a course  of  nature  study  up  to  the  ago  of  12, .^d  suggests 
that  the  work  of  the  first  year  might  include  physiography,  practical 
work  involving  measurements  of  simple  physical  quantities  and 
serving  as  an  introduction  to  some  important  physical  branches  in 
connection  with  the  making  of  such'  things  as  electric  bells,  small 
induction  coils,  telescopes,  pumps,  and  so  on;  where  laboratory  facili- 
ties are  available  the  committee  favors,  in  addition  to  physiography 
“a  course  of  elementary  general  science,  including  work  of  an  intro^ 
ductory  kind  oa.hydrostatics,  heat,  and  the  properties,  both  physical 
and  chemical,  of  air  and  water.  ” - 

The  systematic  study  of  science,  beginning  at  about  the  age  of 
13,  should  include  physics,  chemistry,  and  tyology,  not  with  a/view 

on  Um qutgtfoa of  ■eooodwy  $chbol  examination.,  PP  yft  . * . ' ■ 
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to  training  specialists,  but  rather  to  give  as  good  a mental  discipline 
;&s  ^possible  and  an  acquaintance  with,  the  principles  involved  in  the 


phenomena  of  duly  experience  in  each  of  these  branches.  The  report 
• emphasizes  Ihe  responsibility  of  the  science  teacher  for  the  English 
in  which  the  work  of  his  class  is  written,  and  the  excellent  oppor- 
\?  tunities  for  teaching  clear  writing  in  connection  with  everyday 
laboratory  work  and  for  instilling  the  habit  of  reading  books  in 
science.  Some  modifications  would  be  essential  in  the  case  of*  girls, 
Hymene,  for  example,  should  be  well  taught  in  girls’  schools,  but 
^ _ preferably  at  tho  16  to  stage:  ; 

' Where  tills  Is  lmpossibllfdieflnlte  teaching  on  the  laws  of  health  and  on 
personal  hygiene  may  well  form  part  of. the  work  of  the  lower  forms,  but  it. 
; - * * can  not  be  properly  considered  as  a part  of  the  science  course.  Similarly, 

' * lessons  on  the  everyday  affairs  of  the  household  are  obviously  of  practical  Im- 
portance, and  they  form  a part  of  scientific  education  If  they  are  given  a 
teacher,  who  has  a real  background  of  scientific  knowledge.  But  much  of  the 
domestic  science  taught  in  schools  has  no  claim  to  the  name  of  science  at  all; 

, It  would  be  less^pretentlous  and  more  accurate  to  cJl  it  housecraft  and  find 
? a place  for  It  outside  the  hours  allotted  to  science^ 
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(At  the  age  of  16  students  may  begin  a, more  intensive  study,  usu- 
ally for  two  years,  of  some  special  sub j ect^but  without  neglecting 
other  branches  of  the  general  course,  especially  ’English  and  mathe- 
matics, and  frequently  enough  French  and  German  to  be  used  ' as 
tools.  The  specialists  in  science  will  carry  forward  to  a higher 
stage  the  work  in  two.  or  more  of  the  sciences— physic^  chemistry,  or 
biology— the  choice  depending  somewhat  upon  the  future  career  of 
the  >8tudent&  The  fact  may  herO.be  mentioned  that  under  the  new 
regulations  for  advanced, courses  in  scondary  schools  the  Board  of 
Education  s 1917  recognized  63  courses  in  science  and  mathematics 
oiit  of  total  ‘of  95  approved,  the  remainder  being  distributed  be- 
tween  classics  (13)*  and  modem  languages  (19).  Atthe  same  time  it 
4sv  recommended  that  a course  or  courses,  be  offered  suitable,  for  stu- 
dent'specializing  in,  othersubjects,  than  -science.  ; TLs  following 
courseeax^u^^  tentatively: 

id  A:botaee  on  the:  outlines;  of  comical  physics; arcl  astror^mlcal  prln- 
iCiplea  of  ;gepertU  Interest,  such  ’ as  the  v measurement. of  time,  the  calendar,  the 
jitse  sW.^a^s(pf  theearth  and  spa;  Tthe  ^U^tlong  of  bpectroscopy  to  elucl- 


il  Asoasrfon^  by.taActerla  aa 4 

other  lower  ^)yganlsm8<ih^  fermentation  and , in ^ thespread  of  ,dlsease;v<4)  a 
course  oh  physical  m eteurolog^  tioq,  antl-ganecai  cij ■ »timi  kof;th* 

■B.,i»urs«  on  the  history  »if  jKlence.#,#,(D  ;tb*t*lSto>rr  |Wt  Mtrooomy  fron 
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systems ; (2)  the  history  of  mechanics  onrfhe  llneaof  the  -males  tpotUonsof 
Mach’s  Principle^  ojt  Mechauica. 

C.  Courses  on  the  development  of  sdenttic  Ideas,  e g.,  the  eonsUtuUon  of 

matter;  the  conservation  of  erfergy;  the  doctrine  of  evolution;  heredity-  immu- 
’ nity  ^ f 

D.  The  Uves  and  work  of  scientific  men,  e.  g.,  Leonardo  da  Vlnd,  Oaltleo 
-Newton,  Lavoisier.  Cavendish,  Faraday,  Clark  -Maxwell,-  Kelvin.  Pasteur, 
9 Darwin,  and  Helmholtz. 

E.  The  hearlDg  of  scientific  Inventions  on  industrial  progress,  e.  g.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  farming  or  other  local  industries;  methods  of  trans- 
port by  land,  water,  and  atr ; means  of  communication,  such  as  signaling 
telegraphy,  telephones  ; methods  of  lighting.  • 

P.  Courses  of  a more  practical  kind  than  those  mentioned  above  oh  the  pais 
ticular  applications  of  science,  e.  g.,  on  the  intefnal-combUBtlot^englDe  the 
dynamo;  such  courses  would  appeal  to  boys  with  a mechanical  turn  of  mind. 

Q.  A course  on  the  method  and  philosophy  of  science,  historically  treated 
with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  Aristotle  and  his  predecessors,  Archimedes, 
Galileo,  and  Bacon,  and  the  later  experimental  philosophers. 

The  committee  recommends  that,  if  a second  school  examination 
is  adopted  in  accordance  with  recent  proposals  of  the  Board  of  Edu-' 
. cation,  candidates  be  examined  in  the  group  uf  subjects  in  which  they 
have  specialized,  together  < with  at  least  one  other  general*  subject. 
Thus  a student  who  has  taken  an,  advaipd  course  in  science  should  be 
examined  in  that  subject  as  well  as  in  history  or  an  ancient  or  modern 
language  or  English  literature.  Candidates  who  pass  the  second 
school  examination  might  properly  be  exempted  from  the  inter- 
mediate examination  which  in  some,  universities  comes-  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  any  progress  in  the  teaching, of 
science  depends  on  the  adequate  supply  of  teachers,  well  trained  ip 
academic  and  professional  subjects,  and  that  such  a supply  is  depend- 
ent on  the  payment  of  considerably  better  »laries  than  at  present  and 
on  improvement  in  conditions  of  service.  It  is  suggested  that,  in 
addition  to  university  study  of  science,  teachers  be  required  to  have 
one  year  pf  training,  spent  partly  in  actual  teaching  in  a secondary 
school  and  partly  iq-  attendance  tft  professional  teachers’  courses  .at 
the  universities.  Such  training  should  later  be  supplemented  by 
‘further  study  and*  pelfs  to  other  teachers  and  schools.  OtfaaKNMi* 
tWs  to  successful  advancamptpt  of  the  position  of  sciahoe  fere  suitable 
laboratory  accommodation,  equipped,  and  libraries,  wifh  apparatus 
Wd  bota,  periodically  renews  tmd^pplsmeuted.  Ym",:  . 

Turning  to  the  universities,  the  committee  recommends  anJniflisSfea 
m the  number  of  scholarships,,  specially  for  studei^  of  ecience,  hm 
based  ap  mv&W  (Joes  W encourage  ^wrspeojalkation  - 
IE  eclawlp*  neea\o£  m increased  nuioWof  trained 

scientific  workers  cm&M  hot  be  taet  by  $n  extension  rf  MboItrAip^ 
it  W suggested  that  university  fees  be  lowered*.  Hie  normml  age^at 
I < i i . 
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which  boys  should  pass  from  the  secondary  schools^t  leaskto  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  should  be  lf/rather  than  19, 
the  usual  age  before  the  war.  More  adequate  oppowunities  should 
be  offered  for  students  who  do  hot  intend  to  work  for  an  honors 
degree  to  take  a continuous  course  in  science  for  a pass  degree  corre- 
sponding more  pearly  to  the  B.  S.  in  this  country.  But  the  committee 
is  opposed  to  one-sided  specialization,  since — * 

the  increase  of  specialization  In  all  branches  of  knowledge  at  the  universities 
has  brought  It  about  that  students  of  one  branch  of  knowledge  have  little 
opportunity  of  hearing  anything  about  other  subjects.  It  Is  therefore  very 
desirable  that  there  should  be  given  at  the  universities  courses  of  lectures  of  a 
general  character  on  philosophy,  history,  literature,  science,  ami  economics. 

On  the  completion  of  the  undergraduate  course  the  committee  urges 
the  introduction  of  a year’s*  research  work,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  getting  new  results  as  for  the  training  afforded  in  independence  of 
thought,  maturity  of  judgment,  and  self:reliance,  and  for  the  gain 
in  critical  powers  and  enthusiasm  for  service.  The  committee  recom- 
mends & uniform  and  comprehensive  system  of  research  degrees  in 
accordance  with  the  resolutions  passed  at  the ‘Universities’  Confer- 
ence held  on  May  18,  1917.  Far  larger  provision  should  be  made  by 
means  of  scholarships  for  the  encouragement  of  postgraduate  re- 
search, since  4‘  no  expenditure  of  public  money  on  scholarships  holds 
out  more  prospects  of  valuable  returns.”  For  the  promotion  of 
original  research  by  students  and  members  of  university  faculties  the 
committee  recommends  an  increase  of  State  grants  to  insure  the  effi- 
cient equipment  of  laboratories  and  a reduction  in  tln/umount  of  time 
requ^ed  by  routine  duties. 

The  report  also  considers  the  relation  of  science  to  medicine,  engi- 
neering, agriculture,  the  Army,  the  civil  service,  and  its  importance 
in.the'prqmration  of  students  for  these  professions.  With  reference 
to  technical  education  outside  the  universities  the  committee  recom- 
mends an  increase  in  44  the  provision  of  instruction  in  pure  and 
applied  science  in  technical  schools  and  institutions  of  all  grades,” 
including  junior  and  senior  technical  schools  and  evening  schools,  all 
of which  need  to  be  adequately  coordinated  so  that  students  can  pass 
from  one  to  the  other.*  4‘  Science,  both  in  its  general  aspects  and  in  its  * 
bearing  on  industry, ” should  find  a place  in  the  courses  of  the 
proposed continuation  schools,  and  might  properly  be  more  exten- 
sively introduced  in  schemes  and  systems  for  adult  education.  The 
oonunitiee  declares  with  reference  to  the  latter  that: 

J We  are  by  nome*DS  sure  that  popular  Interest  In  science  Is  as  greet 
as  itwab SO  years  ago.v  TJtatil  this  general  interest  in  science  is  extended  ana 
increased  and  the  deficiencies  of  adult  education  ln<  this  respect  are  made  food, 
on  Important  piece  at ; worfc  ln , national  education  remain*  to  be.  done,' ' i ■ 
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The  report  closes  with  a consid^atitjff'of  the  supply  of  trained 
scientific  workers  for  industrial  and  other  purposes  which  the  com- 
mittee regards  as  a matter  of  the  utmost  gravity  and  urgency,  foxv- 

It  is  agreed  on  ail  sides  that  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  prosperity  and 
safety  of  the  country  after  the  war 'that  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
Empire  and  the  production  of  our  industries  must  be  on  a scale  grditly  in  excess 
of  anything  we  have  hitherto  achieved.  Schemes  of  reconstruction  and  develop* 
ment  are  being  prepared  and  discussed;  each  one  of  them  requires  a supply  of 
trained  workers,  and  the  proposals  will  be  futile-  unless  a large  army  of  these  Is 
forthcoming. 

The  work  of  the  Deportment  for  Scientific  and  IndustriaUtesearch, 
established  in  July,  1915,. has  already  stimulrted  a new  attitude 
among  employers  to  the  need  of  well-directed  research,  better  train- 
ing, and  the  more  skillful  use  of  scientific  methods.  An  extensive 
movement  has  been  inaugurated  toward  the  formation  of  research 
associations  in  the  larger  industries,  some  working  independently, 
some  in  connection  with  universities.  This  movement  will  IgaAto  a 
demand  for  more  trained  men  and  will  offer  better  recognfl^v  and 
higher  remuneration  for  their  services  than  hitherto.  To  meet  this 
demand  the  supply  on  the  basis  of  prewar  statistics  was  inadequate. 
After  canvassing  the  possibilities  the  committee  concludes  that: 

It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  ability  should  not  be  wasted,  and  If  It 
la  not  to  be  wasted,  measures  must,  as  we  have  said,  be  taken  to  Insure  (X)  that 
no  pupil  capable  of  profiting  by  a full  secondary  education  should  miss  the 
Opportunity  of  receiving  it  i and  (2)  that  the  leakage  from  the  schools  should 
be  so  far  as  possible  stopped. 

For  these  the  doors  to  the  universities  and  technical  colleges  must 
be  thrown  open  by  means  of  scholarships  and  maintenance  grants, 
and  the  dcvejopment  of  sufficient  and  attractive  careers  for  trained 
skill  and  knowledge.  No  small  factor  in  the  movement  is  the  dis- 
semination of  a knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  need  of  reform. 

4If  science  is  to  come  by  Its  own,  -the  Nation  as  a whole  must  he  brought  to 
recognize  the  fundamental  Importance  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  science  to 
the  right  ordering  of  our  national  life.  The  more  closely  the  work  of  our 
legtslators  touches  the  life  of  the  people,  the  irore  Intimately  It  Is  concerned 
with  questions*  of  food  supply,  housing,  transport,  the  utilisation  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  conditions  which,  make  for  bodily  health,  the  more  dependent 
it  becomes  on  the  skilled  advice  and  assistance  of  those,  who  can  bring  .their 
knowledge  of  science  to  bear  on  social  and  economic  problems.  Certainly  we 
must  provide  the  requisite  training  and  opportunities  for  those  who  are  capable 
of  advancing,  natural  knowledge  or  acting  as  scientific  experts,  v But  It  la  no 
lew  Important  that  we  should  secure  for  all  who,  are  of  an  see  to  receive  It 
nn  education  which  wlU  enable  them  to  realize  me  vital,  need  of  a knowledge 
of  science  both  for  the  Individual  and  national  well  being. 
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^Wybbmmittee  ta  inquire1  inti  the  position  of  modern  languages  in 
tKe^edu&tiohkl  system  bf  Great  Britain  was  appointed  by  the  Prime' 
Minister  in  iMC^umLr  tiie  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Stanley  Loathes, 
airid  rfeported  ih‘1918.  Considerable  unrest  has  existed  for  some  time 
<^'t^e/m^l^,of\moderh  languages  ahd  dissatisfaction  has  arisen 
with  tfee  assumption  that  English  alone  is  an  adequate  medium  for 
conducting  the  ever-increasing  world  intercourse  of  the  country.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  neglect  of  science  the  uneasiness  has  been  not  a 
Ijjttle stimulated  by  the  greater  attention  devoted  to  such  matters  in 
Germany.;  The  work:  of  the  present  committee  must,  therefore,  be 
considered in  relation  to  the  whole  movement  for  reconstruction  in 
English'  education  that  will  have  its  effect  not 'merely  on  the  schools 
but,  on  .commerce  , and  industry  as  well.  The  province  of  the  com- 
mittee;  was  as  follows: 


" livjuWflnto;  the  position  occupied  by  the  stnd^r  of  modem  languages  In 

fducatlcmal  . system  of  Great  Britain,  especially  In.  secondary  ^schools  and 
tu^jvereltiea,  and  to  what  measures  are  required  to  promote  \helr  study,  , 

r regard  being  had  to  the  requirements  of  a liberal  education,  including  an  ap~ 

5 pre&ition^o'f 1 the  history,  literature,  and  civilization  of  other  countries,  and  to' 

the  interests  of  commerce  and  -public  service. 

;;  The  committee  followed  the  same  procedure  as  the  committee  on 
^ ..  the  position  of  natural  science  and  heard  witnesses  representing  in- 

i' * diistry  and  commerce,  educational  institutions  and  associations,  and 
- the  public  services.  Questions  were  also  sent  to  similar  representative 


k . 


organizations. 

’ An  account  of  the  history  of  modern  languages  in  Great  Britain 
in^cates  that  the  modern  subjects  liave  received  adequate  recogni- 
tion in,  the  schools  and  universities  only  during  the  past  ♦SO  years, 
but  that  jjqbUc  interest  has  not  been  strong  and  the*  supply  of 
teachers  with  appropriate  qualifications  has  not  kept  up  with  the 
d^mknd.  ' Several  reasons,  obvious  to  the  American  educator,  have 
militated  against  a better  appreciation  of  modern  subjects,  not  the 
least  valid  -of  thesebeing  the  richness  of  English  literature  and  the 
extensiveness  of  the  repertory  of  knowledge  in  most  fields,  as  well 
^the  insnTat1  situation1  of  the  country;  Foreigners^  too,  have  taken 
tiiV*  bfohble  to  learn'  English,  *sd  that  this  language  served  as  tin 
aa^uate^m^tun  .of  mie^ui^  the  world  over.  “The  nem  of 
jhbdam ^ language  ;8tudy?  was  not  dear  and  insistent  before  thenar.” 
Tbtheech^ 

iii  competition J vtfththqse  That  have  a ' traditional  place  'and'  areT  eri- 
: cepnhi|^::b^thet : othW  ihc^^vecu"  ;; 

% ' I \ ,1  y V 1 r ) J I \f  \ f * ‘ 1 C 1 ■ *,  ■ 1 ■'  , It  - ,i  '■%  ■ ‘ ' . 
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In  competition  with  the  classic,  modern  language  studies  suffered  from,  un- 
certainty of  methyd  and  ofahns,  from  la*  of  established  traditions,  and  stand- 
ards; teachers  needed  exceptional  qualifications.  Involving  unusual  length  of 
training  and  expense;  many  were  accepted  as  Instructors  whose  attainments 
were  frankly  Insufficient.  Those  of.  the  highest  attainments  and  Ideals  Were 
discouraged  by  Indifference,-  sometimes  by  contempt  and  hostility. , 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years;  any  further  advance 
depends  on  the  cultivation  of  sound  public  opinion.  With  this  end 
in  view  the  committee  has  defined  the  many-sided  values  of  modern 
studies,  that  hi,  “all  those  studies’  (historical,  economic,  literary, 
critical,!  philological,  and  other)  which  are  approached  through 
modern;;foreign  languages”: 

Modern 'Studies  subserve  the  purposes  of  Industry  and  commerce ; they  are 
"-,ed,f°r  8denUflc  tostroetlou  and  Information;  by  them  alone  can  be 
gathered  and  disseminated  that  more  Intimate  knowledge  of  foreign  countries 
which  Is  Becessary  for  the  wise  conduct  of  Its  affairs  by  a democratic  people- 
they  arc  required  for^tl.e  public  service  of  the  county  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad ; through  and  by  them  our  people  can  learn  what  Is  best  and  highest 

°,  ?“ntr,es'  Some  °*  «•  m»y  Attach  more  Importance  to  one.  some  to 
another  of  these  elements,  but  all  together  must  combine  to  supply  such  motives 
as  can  unite  and  mobilize  a nation  In  the  pursuit  of  worthy  knowledge. 

The  relation  and  place  of  modern  studies  for  each  of  these  ends 
and  purposes  are  considered  in  some  detail.  But  in  addition  to  the 
practical  values,  modern  studies  it  is  claimed  are  an  instrument  of 
culture — 

and  by  culture  we  mean  that  training  which  tends  to  develop  the  higher  facul- 
ties, the  Imagination,  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  the  Intellectual  comprehension 
Clearer  vision,  mental  harmony,  a just  sense  of  proportion,  higher  Illumination— 

ft  6 that  Culture  ought  t0  brtng-  11  <*»  not  bring. them  to  all  • 
In  their  fullness  they  can  be  possessed  by  few;  but  In  some  m sure  they  may 
be  shared  by  all  who  desire  them. 

If  modem  studies  are  to  meet  with  the  same  success  that  has  at- 
tended  the  study  of  the  classics — 

We  need  an  Ideal  such  as'  Inspires  the  highest  classical  studlca  The  best  work 
wHl  never  be.  done  with  an  eye  to  material  profit.  We  must  frame  cm?  ideal 
**  thatlJt  be  wndstently.  pursued  through  the  whole  course' of  school  and 
university  life  apd  even  beyond.  The  first  pbject. In  schools  must.be  today  the 
foundation  of  scholarship  and  skilled  facility  of  expression  and  comprehension. 
The  more  or  less,  the  “ there  or  thereabouts,”  Is  not  good  enough  in  language. 

•o  In  any  other  Instrument  of  culture  or  Information;  the  standard>of  accuracy 

^ thl  iSTa^T  * ,fo0  l’l8h-  Ear,,  we  ®hould  also  aspire  :to  taakesome. 

^ ^ foretgii-  languages,  are.  not  .learned  as  an 

^ .f^emselvea,  but  as. a means  tp  the.  comprehension  of  foreign  peoples,' 
Wnh^b  at“^f  l8,fu11  of  fascinating  adventure,  who  have  said  and  felt  and  seen 
‘^'”®L.w2rth?  of ^«P>«behslbn;:whb<are’,ndw  alive  and  * a* 

i titt  bettef  wlp-m  to  understand  whatU  the; who 


After  discussing  the  general  dim*  Mid’  pdtp^’nndt^yingfiaiti 
study  ox  modern  languages,  the  report  takes -up  the  question  of  the 
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relative  importance  of  the  several  languages — European  and  non- 
European.  French,  from  every  point  of  viefr,  is  declared  for  English 
purposes  to  be  the  most  important  living  tongue,  the  standard  being 
as  follows:  ( 

The  Importance  of  any  language*,  may  be  Judged  by  the  slgnlflcAice  of  Its 
people  In  the  development  of  modem  civilization,  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  its 
literature,  by  its  contribution  to  the  valid  learning  of  our  times,  and  by  Its 
practical  use  in  commercial  and  other  national  intercourse. 

Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Russia  deserve  a first-class  place,  after 
. France,  in  the  modem  studies  of  the  universities,  and  all  but  Russian, 
which  -is  apparently  not  yet  sufficiently  organized  or  valuable  for 
such  purposes,  should  find  a place  in  the  schools.  With  reference  to 
the  vexed  question  of  German,  the  report  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  itq  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  information  in  a large 
number  of  fields  of  human  knowledge.  But  by  the  standard  quoted 
above  the  repprt  believes,  that : 


The  time  Is  J^dly  propitious  for  their  dispassionate  consideration.  No 
doubt,  as  & fac^^pp  the  first  importance  in  shaping. the  destiny  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  last  huncMd  years,  Germany  must  retain  a ^permanent  and  compelling 
Interest  to  the  historical  student,  though  thrr  the  causes  which  have 

raised  her  to  that  position  may  undergo  xbanges  in  the  opinion  of  succeeding 
generations.  And  on  this  al90  there  will  be  general  agreement  After  the  war 
the  Importance  of  German  must  correspond  with  the  Importance  of  Germany. 
If  Germany  after  the  war  Is  still  enterprising,  industrious,  highly  organized, 
: formidable  no  less  in  trade  than  In  arms,  we  can  not  afford  to  neglect  her  or 

Ignore  her  for  a moment;  we  can  not  leave  any  of  her  activities  unstudied. 
The  knowledge  of  Germany  by  specialists  will  not  suffice ; It  must  be  widespread 
j throughout  the  people.  A democracy  can  hot  afford  to  he  ignorant  We  may 
indicate  one  point  in  particular,  which  is  likely  to  be  of  importance  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  It  will  in  any  case  be  impossible  to  errst  the  use  of  German  in 
j commerce,  even  for  oar  own  purposes  at  home,  part  from  any  question  of 
competition  In  neutral  countries.  The  mere  settlement  of  pre-war  accounts  with 
Germany  will  be  a long  and  difficult  matter.  If  we  are  not  ourselves  able  to 
supply  men  who  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  German  to  conduct  the  necessary 
correspondence,  .strong  Incentive  will ^ be  offered  to  the  old  practice  of  employing 
qualified  German  clerks  for  the  purpose.  This  Is  only  one  of  many  consldera- 
tlons  which  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  Is  of  essential  Importance  to  the 
Nation  'that  the  study  of  the  German  language  should  be  not  only  maintained 
but  ertended.  * 


Besides  these  five  languages  for  which  adequate  provision  should 
be  made  in  all  universities,  the  study  of  other  European  languages  and 
of  non-European  languages  should  be  promoted  in  various  centers, 
demined’ partly  by  commercial  needs,  partly  by  other  interests. 
I^udon  it! is Recommended  shouldbecome  a center  for  an  institution 
forjthe  study  of.  the  minor  European  languages  similar  to  the  School 
j ot  (Mential  Stddiea  In  general,  however,  “ the  prospects  of  modem 

tike  pubUc,? 
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TTie  nature  of  instruction  in  foreign  languages  must  vary  according 
to  the  needs,  age,  ahd  training  of  the  students.  Home  instruction  by 
skilled  governesses  may  lay  a sound  foundation  for  the  future,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  kindergartens  conducted  in  a foreign  language 
might  serve  the  same  purpose.  Systematic  study  in  school  or  uni- 
versity is  essential  an^should  be  supplemented  by  residence  abroad, 
especially  by  those  who  intend  to  teach.  Facilities  for  foreign  resi- 
dence and  the  exchange  of  teachers  and  pupils  should  be  systemati- 
cally organized  and  encouraged. 

The  systematic  study  of  modern  languages  should  be  begun  in  the 
secondary  schools ; the  committee  does  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
mtroduce  them  in  elementary  schools,  although  the  phonetic  study  of. 
English  might  well  be  begun  there  and  serve  as  a starting  point  for 
foreign  languages.  The  committee  does  not  commit  itself  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  age  for  beginning  foreign-language  study,  but  pre- 
fers to  define  its  position  in  general  terms: 

The  position  of  reformers  Is  that  It  Is  neither  expedient  nor  profitable  to  be- 
gin the  systematic  study  of  a foreign  language  In  school  until  the  child  has 
reached  a stage  of  Intellectual  development  which  admits  of  his  having  already 
received  a sound  training  In  the  use  of  his  mother  tongue,  as  well  as  a reason- 
able  discipline  In  the  essentials  of  a wide  general  education. 

The  scope  of  modern  subjects  will  vary  somewhat  according  to  the 
type  of  secondary  school  attended,  and  the  continuity  of  study.  The 
chief  aim  should  be  to  give  a sound  training  in  the  principles  of 
language,  and  a firm  basis  on  which  a pupil  can  advance  by  private 
study.  Intensive  work  on  one  language  is  much  more  to  be  com- 
mended than  the  sacrifice  of  thoroughness  by  the,  study  of  two  or 
three  at  the  same  time— a practice  not  up'-ommon  in  England.  This 
juunciple  is  warranted  by  the  fact  that  success  in  one  language  is 
the  best  preparation,  not  only  for  its  further  study  but  for  the  study 
of  a second  or  more  languages.  In  a four-yeir  course,  that  is,  from 
11  or  12  to  about  16,  the  energies  of  the  pupils  should  not  be  dis- 
sipated. ‘ It  should  be  possible  in  a four-year  course  to  bring  one 
language  to  a useful  point  with  the  majority;  only  with  the  minority 
can  a second  language  be  begun  with  any  advantage.”  The  eco- 
nomical minimum  for  the  study  of  the  first  language  is  fopr  hours 
a week,  preferably  for  two  years,  when  a second  language  may  be 
taken  up.  Specialization  in  language  studies:  should  mt  begin  until 
a student  has  passed  his  first  school  examination,,  at  about  the  age  . 
of  16,  The  advanced  courses,  as  defined  by  the  Board  of  Education,1 
should  cover  as  wide  a range  as  possible,  and  private  study  should 
be. encouraged*  ; . :■  v 

^ i^e  chief  essential  for  the  improvement  of  the  status  of  modern 
studies  is  to  secure  well-qualified  teachers,'  aid  tfeis  ebd  ^oidy 1* 
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achieved^  improving  the  pay  and  prospects,  of  those  who  .must 
necessarily  undertake,  in  the  case  of  modern  languages,  an  unusually 
long,  laborious,  and  expensive  training.  “ It  is  desirable  that  every 
teacher  of  modern  languages  in  a secondary  school  should  have  a 
university  degree,  should  have  spent  not  less  than  a year  abroad 
under  suitable  conditions,  and  should  have  undergone  definite  train- 
ing for  his  profession.5’  The  committee  recommends  that  profes- 
sional training  should  consist  of  a period  spent  i^,a  school  recognized 
for  the  purpose,  where  a teacher — 


would  at  first  emifloy  Ills  time  In  observing  the  methods  of  skilled  teachers, 
and  studying  the  scheme  of  work  and  the  elements  of  h’s  art,  and  would  thus 
gradually  come  to  understand  the  principles  he  was  to  follow  and  the  difficulties 
he  would  have  to  meet.  After  a sufficient  period  of  Initiation  he  might  begin 
to  teach  under  supervision,  receiving  frequent  advice  abd  practical  hints;  and 
before  his  period  of  training  was  over,  he  might  begin  to  run  alone. 

The  committee  accepts  the  conclusions  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  that  qualified  British  teachers  are  superior  to  foreign 
teachers,  partly  because  the  latter  are  found  less  effective  for  disci- 
pline and  for  the  exercise  of  a safiitary  influence  over  the  pupils, 
partly  because  the  training  of  foreign  students  has  tended  to  give 
them  an  “excessive  philological  and  antiquarian  bias,”  and  chiefly 
because  “ it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  studies  themselves  will  be 
more  successfully  presented  to  the  classes  by  teachers  who  approach 
them  from  the  British  point  of  view  ” Foreign  exchange  assistants, 
however,  are  a most  valuable  supplement. 

But  “the  universities  are  the  keystone  of  the  whole  structure  of 
higher  education.”  At  present  the  arrangements  as  to  staff,  equip- 
ment, and  expenditure  for  modern  languages  are  defective  in  the 
British  universities.  The  committee  urges  that  action  should  be  taken 
by  Parliament  to  adopt  a policy  embodying— 
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S fcbeme  providing  for  the  establishment,  within  10  years  from  the  conclusion 
of;  the  war,  In,  addition  to  all  the  posts  that  already  exlsfwmd  those  that  may 
be  founded  by.  private  or  local  Initiative,  of,  say,  55  first-class  professorships— 
15  of  French,  stedlesr  and  10  each  for  the  studies  concerned  with  the  four  other 
principal  countries  of  Europe — and  double  that  number  of  lectureships.  ■ 

* Such  a scheme  must  be  accompanied  by  a considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  scholarships  for  entrance  to;  the  universities  and  post- 
'Ji  1911-42  only  8 put  of  440  entrance  ;scholar- 
ships  afc~0^  to  modern,  languages. 

" *9  8tudehtSj  to  spend ' suede  ' time 


In  kddi^on^^i^nked  study  in secondary  schools  and  imiyern? 
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jlocal  authorities  are  urged  to  .e^tepd  the  provisions  already,  made  in^ 
evening  classes  by  the  organization,  of  other  part-time,  and  even  brie) 

: whole-time,  study.  But  the  pursuit  of  such  study  can  only  fee  stimu- 
lated if  adequate  pay  and  prospects  are  held  out  for  specialization,  a 
condition  not  prevailing  at  present  - . * , , 

For, the  specialist  in  modern  language, teaching  the  sections  im 
method  and  ^examinations  will  prove  of  particular  interest,  especially 
the  carefully  elaborated  consideration  of  the  merits  and  limitations 
of  the  direct  method,: of  the  importance  of  oral  tests,  and  of  the  place 
of  translation  from  English  into  the  foreign  tongue..  The  report 
contains  a summary  of  conclusions  and  recommendations,  an  appen- 
dix on  the  hours  of  work,  salories^and  pensions  in  a number  of  foreign 
countries^and  a letter  from  Slgprofessor^  and  readers’  of'  modern 
languages  in  British  universities  representing  their. views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  committees  reference.  . The  report  represents  the  substan- 
tial. consensus  of  the  whole,  committee;  the  -exceptions  are  certain 
reservations  on  the  questiomyjf  the  educational  value  of  French  wad 
Latin,  compulsory  Latin  atf,  the  university,  languages  in  the  first 
school  examination,'  modern  sides,  the  age  at  which  foreign  languages 
should  l>e  begun, preparatory1  schools,  and  the  classification  of  schools. 
The  report  will,  like  the  corresponding  report  on(  the  position  of 
natural  science,  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  development 
of  higher  education  in  Great  Britain.  The  general  position  of . the 
committee  jflty  .well  be  summarised  in  its  own  words : . r 

The  due  advance  of  modem  studies  appears  to  us  ; to  inquire  in  the  first 
place  n change  of  spirit  \Ve  do  not  underrate,  we  uiay  even  be  held  by  Wme 
to  have  unduly  emphasized,  the  practical  value' of  modern  studies  as  affecting 
the  mate^aj  fortunes  of  the  Nation,  its  classes,  and  Its  individual  cUiseiis.  But 
no  department  of  knowledge  can- obtain  Its  highest  development,  unlcm *It» be 
Inspired  by'  an  Ideal.  That  'idbal;  of  .humane : learning  ooncemed  wlth  rtbe 
thought,  the  life,  the  achievements,  the  psychology,  in  fact,  the  entire  history  .of 
modern  nations,  we  have  endeavored  to  indicate  and  derine;  and  we  have  found 
an  encouraging  example  in  the  highest  rwults  attained  during  many  tenturles  ’ 
by  the  culture  based  on  the  records'  of  ancient  dvrilxation.  What  has  been 
done  through  the  study  of  the  dead  people>of  Oreece  and  Rorae;  can  be  done, 
We  conceive,  through  the  s/udy  of  the  living  peoples,  of' the  habltahW  glnbfe  in 
proportion  to  their  several  contributions  to  the.  art  of  living.  Modem  studies 
must  for  such  , purposes  be,  pursued  with  Uk^  intensity,  of  purpose,  with1  like 
faith  and  sympathy,  with  like  seriousness  and ^accuracy,  and  a like 1 ideal- ' of 
scholarship^  , " V ” ' : " 


TENDENCIES  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION, 


- EptJ CATION  AL.  OPJ^KTUNITlBA  ( ** 1 ; . ' , . n * - ' **  •» 

Th^  education  aft  ’giter  tso  - ' attantimHm  sec- 

ondary: education.  Local  authorities  are  encoura^ecTto  deVbtctnote 
moneyed  hi gher  educaSriott  fey  the  tern  raLof  > the  existing  reatrittion 
if  the' amount  thkt'Ciribe  levied  from  tfad.  locaFrate^  aifd  tho  tor 
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specifically  requires  that  “ adequate  provision  shall  be  made  in  order 
to  secure  thnt  children  and  young  persons  shall'nfit  be  debarred  from 
receiving  the  benefits  of  any  form  of  educatiofi  by  which  they  are 
capable  of  profiting,  through  inability  to  pay  fees.'1  Although  the 
law  does  not  require  the  establishment  of  secondary  schools,  the  Board 
of  Education  is  empowered  to  withhold  its  refusal  of  schemes  sub-- 
mittcd  by  loca1  education  authorities  unless  they  make  adequate  pro- 
visions for  education  in  the  area  as  a whole.  Indirectly,  therefore, 
considerable  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  to  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education  that  are  at  present  limited.  The  ques- 
tion of  free  secondary  education  was  not  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and 
it  was  proposed,  during  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  Fisher  bill, 
that  fees  be  abolished  in  State-aided  secondary  schools.  The  proposal 
did  not  meet  with  much  response.  Mr.  Fisher  pointed  out  that  67 
per  rent  of  the  pupils  in  the  State-aided  schools  had  come  from  the 
public  elementary  schools;  instead  of  abolishing  fees  and  losing 
$5,000,000  of  revenue,  it  was  wiser  to  encourage  local  education  au- 
thorities to  provide  more  secondary  schools,  to  apply  for  more  State 
grants,  and  as  a natural’ consequence  to  provide  more  free  places  in 
such  schools.  The  legal  requirement  quoted  above  would  insure  that 
no  pupil  of  ability  would  be  deprived  of  his  opportunity  of  securing 
a higher  education. 

No  action  has  accordingly  been  taken  by  the  Stnte  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  free  secondary  education  as  a part  of  the  national 
system.  There  is,  however,  a pronounced  body  of  opinion  through- 
out the  country  in  favor  of  free  higher  education  for  those  who  have 
the  ability  to  profit  by  it.  The  British  Labor  Party  had  something 
of  this  kind  in  mind  when  they  demanded  in  their  program  public 
provision  w for  the  education  alike  of  children,  of  adolescents,  and  of 
adult9,  in  which  the  Labor  Party  demands  a genuine  equality  of 
opportunity,  overcoming  all  differences  of  material  circumstances. 
The  Workers’  Educational  Association  adopted  the  following  res<\lu- 
tions  on  full-time  secondary  education  as  part  of  their  progrnm  for 
educational  reconstruction: 


That  all  children  admitted  to  a secondary  school  should  have  reached  an. 
approved  standard  of  education,  the  ground  of  transfer  being  the  fitness  Of  the 
scholar  for  the  broader  curriculum. 

That  free  provision  should  be  made  for  all  who  are  eligible  and  deslrotts  to 
enter  such  schools,  such  provisions  to  Include  a satisfactory  maintenance 
allowance  where  necessary. 

That  the  number  of  secondary  schools  of  varying  types  should  be  lar-oly 
'increased,  and  that  the  curriculum  be  made  wore  variable  to  meet  the  Interests 

Tfiewnstfof  the  Education  Reform  CoupfliI,a  large  and  representa- 
tive IxxSly  ©jppopted  at  the  instance  of  the  Teachers’  was  that 
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scholarships  and  free  places  “should  be  provided  in  such  numbers  as 
will  admit  to  secondary  schools  those  pupils  from  elementary  or  pre- 
paratory schools  who  can  profitably,  undertake  a full  secondary 
course. * It  also  urged  that  u the  number  of  efficient  secondary 
schools  of  varying  types  should  be  increased,”  a view  shared  by  the 
Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters,  which  declared  in  its  edu- 
cational policy  that  •“  there  should  be  a considerable  increase  in  tfic 
number  secondary  schools,  i.  ©.,  schools  which  provide  some  form 
of  whole-time  general  education  as  distinct,  from  technical  training 
up  to  the  age  of  18.”  The  Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Mas- 
ters in  Secondary  Schoolralso  declared  it  to  be  part  of  its  educational 
policy  that  “no  child  who  has  shown  capacity  to  profit  by  a course  of 
secondary  education  should  he  refused  admission  to  the  schools,  even 
if  the  child  has  tp  be  fed  and  clothed  at  the  public  expense  to  enable 
him  to -attend.”  This  view  was  slightly  expanded  in'  the  educational 
policy  of  the  National  Association  of  Education  Officers,  who  declared 
u that  no  child  who  is  qualified  to  receive  secondary,  technical,  or  uni- 
versity education  should  be  debarred  therefrom  for  financial  reasons, ’’ 
Finally,  the  Teachers’  Registration  Council  supported  “ the  principle 
of  abolishing  fees  in  secondary  schools  for  the  maintenance  of  which  a 
local  education  authority  is  responsible,  and  also  the  principle  of  a 
due  number  of  free  places  in  secondary  schools  which  are  partly 
maintained  by  State  grants,” 

.The  Athenaeum  and  the  Times  Educational  Supplement  went 
beyond  this  program  and  urged  the  establishment  of  a system  of 
universal  free  secondary  education  based  on  a common  ^elementary 
education.  The  common  basis  would  continue  up  to  the  age  of  11  or  12 
and  would  be  followed  by  a general  secondary  education  adapted  to 
individual  ability  and  interests  uj£>  to  15  and  16.  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  these  proposals  will  take  concrete  -shape  for  some  time.  The 
principle  that  differentiation  should  take  place  at  the  age  of  11  or  12 
is  very  generally  accepted  and  is  undoubtedly  the  age  that  will  be 
universally  adopted.  The  accomplishments  of  An  elementary  school 
or  its  equivalent  up* to  that  age  will  become  the  basis  upon  which  will 
be  developed,  the  advanced  work  in  the  upper  grades  and  the  central 
schools  required  by  the  act  and  the  lower  secondary  school,  courses. 

It  may  be  generally  assumed  that  the  opportunities  that  are  de- 
manded wilKbe  extende^l^md  Increased  in  public  and  other  State- 
aided  schools.  In  addition  to  these  schools  there  has  been  a supply 
of  private,  schools  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  great  public  schools 
and  other  endowed  schools  to  their  private  venture  or  proprietary 
school.  At  the  present  time  neither  the  Board  o^Education  nor 
any  other  authority  know*  the;  extent  of  this  supply*  Under  the 
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new  act,  however,  the  board  is  how  empowered  to  secure  a descrip- 
tion of  all  Bchools  “ in  order  that  full  information  may  be  available 
as  to  the  provision  for  education  and  the  use  made  of  such  provision! 
in  England  and  Wales.5’  Together  with  local  education  authorities 
the  board  may  inspect  schools  that  desire  to  be  recognized  as  efficient 
for  certain  purposes.  The  Teachers’  Registration  Council  will  also 
affect  the  status  of  private  schools  indirectly  in  so  far  as  a teacher’s 
eligibility  to 'be  registered  will  depend  in  part  on  the  character  of 
the  schools  in  which  he  has  servod.  Further,  private  schools  will  be 
subjected  to  severe  competition  for  various  reasons;  the  schools  estab- 
lished by  local  education  authorities  will  command  more  money 
from  the\State  and  their  localities;  such  schools  will  offer  higher 
salaries  am}  pensions  to  teachers;  the  board  will  grant  additional 
aid  to  the  larger  schools  for  advanced  courses;  and,  finally,  it  is 
proposed  that  there  shall  be  some  differentiation  between  public  and 
private  schools  in  the  certificates  awarded  as  a result  of  the  secondary 
schools  examinations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  compe- 
tition, inspection,  and  some  public  supervision  may  well  stimulate 
the  private  schools  to  take  a very  real  place  in  the  national  "system. 
The  private  schools  have  always  played  an  important  part  in  English 
education,  and,  if  they  have  not  fully  measured  up  to  the  claims  of 
those  who  have  favored  their  existence  on  the  ground  that  they  serve 
as  experimental  stations,  they  have  furnished  opportunities  for  sec- 
ondary education  that  would  otherwise  not  have  been,  available. 
Many  will  disappear  undor  the  full  light  of  publicity,  but  many 
others  may  win  a new  place  for  themselves  as  the  result  of  the 

revived  interest  in  education. 

* . 

THE  MEANING  OF  A LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

Complete  unanimity  prevails  on  the  broad  question  of  the  func- 
tion of  secondary  education.  The  opportunities  will  undoubtedly  be 
democratized,  and  actess  to  the  se6o^tkry  school  will  become  more 
ready.  There  is  no.  intention,  however/ to  confuse  the  functions  of 
^Sv^ndhry  education  by  introducing  into  it  elements  of  technical  and 
{vocational  training.  Those  who  charge  the  European  secondary 
school  with  being  the  haven  of  aristocracy  would  be  somewhat  aston* 
idhed  to  find  liberal  and  conservative,  democrat  and  aristocrat,  cm-' 
ployee  and  employer  united  in  complete  agreement  on  the  principle 
that  “ a secondary  school  exists  to  provide  a liberal  training,  and 
it  .is  no  part  of  its  tppk  to  furnish  specific  or  technical  instruction  in 
the  rudiments  of  j,  professional  studies  or  commercial', . routine.” 
^(Schoolmasters’  Yearbook,  1918.)  The  Workers!  Educational  Asso- 
ciation expresses  the  same  .view  in  iU  resolutions;  v<?u  * ».•:.  : v 

.That  the  requirements  a liberal  education  should  be  regarded  aa  para- 
mount la  the  organisation  of  every  type  of  secondary  school. 
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That  in  the  interests  alike  of  edjafatlon  and  of  economic  efficiency  a sound 

general  education  In  childhood  and  adolescence  Is  the  necessury  foundation 

for  any  .specialized  course  of  technical  or  professional  training,  both  In  town 

and  count  ry,  and  that  therefore  a technical  education  should  be  regarded  aa 

supplementary  to  secondary  education. 

♦ 

The  Incorporated  Association  of  Hendmastertfurges  that: 

The  essential  characteristic  of  post-elementary  education  should  be  the 
development  of  various  types  of  schools  so  as  to  give  the  best  possible  chance 
to  the  most  varied  'kinds  of  ability.  The  one  common  feature  must  be  that  the 
ulm  Is  primarily  educational — the  harmonious  development  of  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  powers.  The  Imparting,  of  the  technical  elements  of  a 
trade  Is  not  ip  Itself  au  education,  but  to  say  this  Is  not  to  deny  that  a great 
deal  the  knowledge  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  sort  of  ttW  and  prac-  ^ 

tlcal  pursuit  con  be  and  ought  to.  be  laid  under  contribution  for  the  building  up 
of  various  sorts  of  educational  courses.  , * 

The  functions  of  liberal  and.  technical  education  are  thus  clearly  1 
separated.  Before  entering  upon  a discussion  of  the  meaning  and  * 
content  of  a liberal  education,  the  general  aim  of -secondary  educa- 
tion that  a liberal  education  is  to  proipot^  may  be  considered.  Again 
it  is  illuminating,  to  quote  current  English  thought.  The  School- 
musters  Yearbook,  1918,  thus  describes  the  purposes  of  secondary 
schools:  , . “ ' ' 


They  bav-  to  foster  learning  as  a necessary  element  In  lift;  and  this  they  do 
by  giving  » .structlon  which  aids  the  pupil  In  his  efforts  to  understand  the 
tilings  about  him.  To  realize  this  purpose  the  schools  need  a wide  curriculum. 
Literature,  science,  mathematics,  art,  and  practical  work  all  have  their  place,  , 
since  each  In  Its  own  sphere  helps  to  cultivate. that  power  of  interpreting  life 
which  Is  the  result  of  sound  education.' 

Similarly  the  Athenaeum  in  endeavoring  to  combat  what,  appeared 
to  it<and  many  others  efforts  on  the  part  of  employers  united  into  a 
Federation  of  British  Industries  to  direct  education  into  Vocational 
channels,  sums  up  the  needs  of  the  day  as  follows  (Mar.,  1918) : 


f l*ut,inan  can  not  live  by  bread  alone.  He  Is  a member  of  a family,  a trade- 
union,  a club,  s city,  a nation,  a church.  He  Is  a hurnah  personality,  with 
something  more  than  a pair  of  hand^  condemned  to  toll  at  the  will  of  another. 

He  has  intellectual  and  esthetic  taste  <only  too  often  crammed  und  unde- 
veloped) and  infra!  principles.  He  Iwlleves  In  liberty,  justice,  and  public  right;  ' 
and  goes  to  give  his  life  for  these  things.  The  worker  Is  much  mqre  than  a 
worker;  be  is  a citizen.  A,nd  every  citizen,  regardless  of  his  social  position  or 

wealth,  has  claims  which  are  prior  even  to  the  claims  of  industry  Itself 

claims  of  opportunities  to  enable  him  to  fulfill  his  manifold  responsibilities  as 
a producer,  as  a member  of  various  social  groups  from  the  family  to  the  Stateu 
His  responsibilities  are  no  less  If  he  be  a ship's  riveter  than  If  he  were  a shim 
builder.  The  engine  fireman  is  no  less  a citizen  than  the  railway  director  or 
the  railway  shareholder.  ( v < •;*«  • 

detailed  definition  of  tjbe  content  that,  should  ttiake  up  a liberal  " 
education  depeads  oo  these, points  of  viw,  DerpwmcvwiU  make 

«H>n  mm  demttds  on  ti,.  its  citiMw,  ■: 
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individuals  and  as  members  of  society.  The  school  Bhould  prolong 
rather  Him  restrict  tie  opportunities  for  that  general  education  that 
js  th?  foundation-  of  jtba  well-being  pf  man  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
citizen.  Those  who  look  into  the  future  see  that  for  the  working 
claves  a new  era  is  opening  up  in  which  more  leisure  will  be  pro- 
vided ; it  should  be  one  of  the  functions  of  education  to  train  for  the  - 
enjoyment  of  that  leisure.  Further,  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
will  require  a more^  general  dissemination,  of  education  than  hitherto. 

There  is  aco  a genuine  and  sincere  belief  that  technical  and  voca- 
tional train  .ng  will  be  improved  if  based  on  a broad  general  educa- 
tion^ fe  belief  that  is  shared  both  by  teachers  and  specialists  alike. 
Industrial  and  commercial  success  and  progress,  it  is  felt,  will  depend 
* on- well-trained  and  well-educated  leaders  rather  thah  on  the  early 
specialization  of  boys  and  gir^s.  Finally,  it  is  “not  improbable  that 
the  importance  of  vocational  training  for  the  masses  of  industrial 
workers  may  be  proved  by  the  experience  with  such  training  during 
the  war  to  have  been  exaggerated. 

The  question  of  educational  values  was  raised,  soon  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war  and  discussion  was  bandied  td  and  fro  on  the 
merits  of  this  subject  or  that,  now ’classics,  now  the  sciences,  and 
from  time  to  time  modern  languages.  For  a time  it  seemed  that  no 
advantages  couM  be  claimed  for  one  subject  without  disparaging 
another.  It  was  many  moqths  before  it  was  recognized  that  the 
problem  involved  was  much  brokder  than,  that  of  the  value  of  this 
subject  or  that,  and  that  no  settlement  could  be  obtained  unless  the 
larger  view  were  taken  and  the  question  approached  from  the  stand- 
point p;f  the  needs  of  the  boy  or  girl  to  be  educated.  If  any  progress 
waa  tq  bp,  made,rthp  curriculum,  as  a whole  must, be  subjected  to  % 
critical  evaluation.  This  stage  was  not  reached,  until  the  middle 


„Z_ 


of  1916.  .< 

OpJE^bruaryiJ,  1916,  a letter  on  the  neglect  of  science,  signed  by  a 
Jayge  number  of  egunemt  scientists,  appeared  in  the  Times,  It  was 
peantedL  opt  that  the  country  had  suffered  checks  during  the  war 
Itaough  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  among  administrative  officials, 

> itatefflhfeti,  fe&d  divil  servants,  and  leaders  in  public  and  industrial 
t^ehisJoi?|  ofihe  B&ti&'C$*#ime$  Lorf  Playfair  &e 

'©nty  scientist  $o  jiecome  a cabinet  minister.  In  general  there  was  not 
enough  knowledge  of  science  to  give  an  intelligent  respect  for  it. 
Scientific  method  and  scientific  habit  of  smod  would  b®  essential  to 
kiCdfeSiri  'At  present  sdenc©  f faftlitt 

jiay  ” j w iDuosi  &xanuna&m%  and  few  leaders  m are 

^ ~~~  value  in  the  civil-semce 

_ ^p^p^’positlchi  i$&  g*in 

_ ^ Joe  national  welf&ios.  „ “ Cfer  desire  is.  to:' 

to  this  matter,  not  in- the  Interest*  of  exifefM$  fcrofesriond 
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Men  of  science,  'hut  as  a which  i§  yjtal  to  the  cpnfcued 

existence  of  this  country  as  a great  power*”  A meeting  was  held  in 
London  on  May  3;  1916,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  uupging 
increased  attention  to  science  in  educational  institutions. 

On  the  d?y  following  this  meeting,  May  4,  1916,  a ntahber  of 
eminent  men  of  letters  and  scientists  issued  a letter  on  u Educational 
Aims  and  Methods,”  urging  the  claims  of  humanitiea  They  pointed 
out  the  danger  $hat  results  of  $ war  in  which  material  means  ^nd 
technical  skill  are  essential  n^ht  he  misleading* 

U lo  our  'reforms  w«  ta  *>ur  eyes  ooly  oo  material  mtip,  ye  may  foster 
among  ourselves  that  very  spirit  against  which  we  are  fighting  to-day  • • •. 

Technical  knowledge  Is  essential  to  oar  industrial  prosperity  and  national 
safety ; but  education  should  be  nothing  less  than  a preparation  for  the  whole 
<rf  life.  • ,f 

It.  is  essential,  therefore,  to  consider  carefully  the  effect  of  sweeping 
change?  proposed  at  a time  of  great  stress.  The  purpose  of  education 
is  broader  than  preparation  for  a vocation. 

It  should  Introduce  the  future  citizens  of  the  community,  not  merely  to 
the  physical  structure  of  the  world  in  which  they  live,  but  also  to  the  deeper 
interests  and  problems  of  politics,  thought,  and  human  Ufa  It  ahould  acquaint 
* them,  so  far  as  may  be,  with  the  capacities  and  ideals  of  mankind,  as  ex- 
pressed in  literature  and  art,  with  its  ambitions' and  achievements  aftTOoonfed 
in  history,  and  with  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  world  as  interpreted'  by 
science,  philosophy,  and  religion.  If  we  neglect  physical  science,  we  shall  have 
a very  Imperfect  knowledge  of  the  world  around  us ; tout  if  we  ignore  ©£  sub- 
ordinate the  other  elements  of  knowledge,  we  shall  cut  ourselves  off  from 
aspects  of  ltfeof  even  greater  Importance,  Even  physical  science  will  suffer. 

Some  of  its  most  distinguished  representatives  have  strongly  insisted  that  early 
specialization  Is  injurious  to  the  interests  they  have  at  heart,  and  that  the  best 
preparation  for  scientific  pursuits  is  a general  training  which  includes- some 
stjwiy  of  languages*  literature,  and  history,  Such  a draining  $ves  width  of 
view  and  flexibility  of  intellect  Industry  and  commerce  will  be  most  success- 
fully pursued  by  men  whose  education  has  stimulated  Che&  Uhagioi^on^s  hid 
widened  their  sympathies.  * * • ‘ ' 

A belief  in  intellectual  training  is  more  important  than  physical 
science,  while  scientific  method  is  necessary  not  only  in  science  proper 
but  in  airbranches  of  education.  The  whole  of  cjhrilifttion  is  rooked 

the  classics  a,rad  caq  opt  be  neglected  by  thosp  wife©  4$  interested  in 
literature,  orj^OTetwnent,  u Greece  «ujl  «aW»®  in- 

stances, the  one  of  creative  end  critical  - intslligeaos,  other  of 
Constructive  statWnansMp.”  in  the  closing  paragraph  <©fl  the  letter^ 
a way  Vas  opeped  for  securing-  cooperation?  and  fattmtony  on  the'Erger’ ' 1 


Km  urging  thU  w«  donqt  commit  ouraslvfcs  .to  ttegendte.  the  («s?wfc  «yat«m 
0(<ei»B8ica]l  aduca^to  ln<att  ita  Retail*  Sp  leaa-dftve  dabs  for  it  an}  anlflqlat 
prHvtIfig&>'  Wa  <taa4*%  aj-mpathUa  wHhthejdaalre  to  itoAefapfag, 

*f  modern  MBtorjv  of  modem  laagnh@%  end  at  the  Utmatgig  ^ AnJowp. 
country.  accept;  tUn  uapartagaa  oij  pramattag  arteattflc,  ro 
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provided,'  A&dof  Improving  tfie  qualify  at-  science  MacWng;  atetdi'we  desire  to 
cooperate  seMh;  th«  representatives  of  these  studies  i In  lafnrtbR  them  s due 
place  to  our  naUWl  «4|ti#ppuj  At  tfcf  B»,  time  *0}$}  pptqt  014  that 
of,  e«Jf  w*ooto.  Jteewe  ^tapcped  a^lflst  a ^ast.rtate  of  thing?  and 

S[)i^s  reforms  which  have  been  already  effected.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten 
i the  te*d»to‘  *of  pb/slckl  Science  is  compulsory  to  all  StafcS-akded  secondary 
■fchoo^  that'  of  Latin,  sod  of  course  Af  QWefe,  In  'mate! 

ike  ifoilowm^m6i)tiii,  at  the  Suggestion  of  the  Hiitoridil  Assoda- 
tion,  the  principal  or^aaizatiohs  repfesAhtnig  humanistic  Studies — 
the  Classical,  English,  Geographical,  Historical,  and  Modem  Lan- 
guage A^ciatioiih— held  a cPnfe&nc*  iin  Manchester,  at  which  the 
^>t}pyppig  resolutions  were  paired : 

(l)tIt  Is  essential  that  any  reorganization  of  our  educational  syBtem  should 
make  pfpvi^Jop  fqr  Ipoth  huqs^nlatic  and  scientific  studies. 

^ (ll)  IppOTature  specialisation  on  an^  one  particular  group  of  studies,  whether 
humanistic  or  scientific,  io7the  exclusion  of  all  others,  is  a serious  danger^  not 
only  to  education  .generally  htfa^  id  &6:'uthdt^a  ObhcWiiedt 

(1U>  Humanistic  education. ImpUesthe  adequate  study  of  language  and  litera- 
which  in  each  case  eh^pld,  at  the  appropriate  stage 
iofr  educfcfc&on^io  beyond  to  pupils’  own  and  country. 

1 -z*f{W).SPife®/ representatives  of  humanistic  would  welcome  from  the 

wprmenutiwcoff  to  *batbematJc»A  and  natural  sciences  a stttepient  with 
iregsjii  tep  those$tud|es  similar  to  that  Wtaiaed  in  ( * t i . 

•^/nW  la  aU  r^?QBaa -ot education  it  wust  nevei^  be  forgotten  that  to  Prst  object 
Is  the  of  Jtam&iv  beings  in  mind  character,  as  citizens  of  u free 

seottnttsy*  fflmd  that  any*  technical  pr^paar&tiQE  of  boys  and  girls  for  a particuUr 
gWofeaMn^.^c^I^Uqn^o?  work  most  be  consistent  wAQi  this,  principle. 
thirty  ©ubjfeefc  $t>  tl&e^sboae  ^rinoiptea  to  associations  copcesned  would  wel- 
oo^rm  a ©o^apreheoaive  revision  of  .national  education  2rom  the  polpt  of  view 
-•of  present  h&©bS&  ' • ; - . s 

^ r^gponse  to  ^is  i^kiifuticrri  iffy  6bmniittbe?  6f  th?  Association  of 
t $>izl*f3kf  School [§kion^ $£a^r^  in.(0ptoborr e^ressed  their  agreement 
Vith  the  principles  stated  at  the  conference  and  $ept  0ie  ^ccojBggiyr- 

$ MS rr 1 1 1' m k“4 i n i .rioiil  ^iniiH': f it!»  ’ ■ ' <**  fc^  i ( 

ht^#at|araiti^to<s  M ^uc^Uon^ahouldJ  uQt,  <pg&0$cjB  to 


, nature  <Sor  confirmation.  The 

sanuim  seltac«^i**lti(  JE&tC  to  tor-truth  b*s?#  p^.eyldW® 

to*  ,<*  anthff^  . .%Oce  to,*tp4f^  to  w#)M  Njtoa  accurate 
1 ofnervatlon  and  description:  fmd.fbsWP.a  Voye, of  truth.  Tito  sppdal  value  of 
natural  adence  in  the  i^klsiltoig  %t  mm<5  and  fchaVacter  Hes  In  tne  'tfacf  lhat  the 
1 ttUD* y oetM  wftjertl  S plath record  of  to***arcft  for  ^fufeifor  ita^oam  sake, 
ft  i «ro  certain  facta  and  UMhia  tfo  +mW^  taatueaii  sciaace 

: w«h  %h«sl»  Hits  esoMCUr  tot  a?wy  educated  man  dwuld  ha  fetoto.-^A 
^ hnowiasge  eftoeedden  aeeieta  men  ia^tu  andtoaml  howto  tool  nsJare 
tofN  em^oyad  todht  hamit  «f  utaaiiukL  th>  Midppredaie  to  aeauenoe  of, 


« - m 


wSf&diTtGTs  • in’  GfeEA^  Baitiwr  iih)  tttteUlW.  ST 

efifiif  «"&#  effect  lift  gbveirnfiif  their  own  m&j,  ««a  <w  m things  S*  tWy 
really  aw,  and  tool?  to  distort  tBftinlntowhaetfiiej'  nfey  wtetrthem  fen.  it  Sil 
the  business  of  natural  science  In  education* to  bring  (Mfe  kiaOwlSilgt?  Wlelilii  Qje 

- kV-:r?»;  rf..,.;  „ .;•!•/»  .7  . 

Th,is  was  lollpwed  by  a letter  in  iSfovemBer  from!  the  Mathematical 

Association  to  the  effect  that; 

The  teaching  committee  of  the  Mathematical  Association  concurs  wlth^the 


Cpuncfls  of  the  Classical  English , Geo^aphical(f  Hitforical,  and  Modem  Lon~ 
is  In  the  view  that  any  reorganization  of  our  educational 

• Irft  e-.-v  VMS  fryi  wi  ^ aL  <1  w i — >-l  . -i-L  Vi  s<  i . _•  , U , > . ^ , 


guage  Associations  .«  ,».c  -ic,  mm  ouj  nvrjjiiuunuD  oi  oar  educational 
system  should  make  adequate  pfoV&ion  fo^  both  hdftwfiaisMc  aftd  fcAefttiffO 
siodies;  that  premature  specialisation  Should  be  avoided;  and  that 
pneparatloa  for  a parttcutoa  profession  .should  be  conceived  jin  m$* « spteit, 
that  It  misses  none  of  the  essentials  of  a liberal  education,  _ Jr,  , , 

In  reply  to  the  Invitation  of  the  representative  conference  to  make  a state- 
ment as -to  the  position  of  maeberfiticat  studies  lnaebo®!i£  the  mathematical 
Association  committee  would  submit  that  from  s School  course  of  mathematics 
the  pupil  should  acquire— (1)  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  properties  off 
number  and  space;  12)  a certain  command  of  the  methods  by  which  Such- 
knowledge  is  reached  and  established,  together*  With  faculty  in  applying 
mathematical  knowledge  to  the  problems  of  the  laboratory  and  the  workshop  j> 
(3)  valuable  habits  of  precise  thought  and  expression ; t4)  some  understanding 
o$  the  part  played  by  mathematics  In  Influx  an<l  the  pra?tlfal  arte*  as  ,aa 
Instrument  ii  discovery  in  the  sciences,  and  as  a means  of  social  organization 
and  progress ; (5)  some  appreciation  of  organized  abstract1  ttuiu&ht  Ms  ine  oi  the 
highest  and  most  fruitful  fbrms  of  intellectual  activity.  i.  > 

In  the  course  of  the  autramn  of  1010  k'  Council  for  Humanistic’ 
Studied  w As  formed  representing  the  British  Academy  and  the  five1 
associations  Mentioned  above.  The  council  entered  into  conuflhmi- 
cations  with  organisations  fepresfenbuig  statural  sciince-^he  joint 
board  of  scieritific'  studies  of  the  ffioyal  -Society  fend  a committee-  on 
the  neglect  of  science  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  ftt  a common  bads' 
for  future  action.  As  the  result  of  a conference  between  the  cdumeil 
and  the  joint  board,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed-in 
ary,  ItHTi1  ‘ . . IT  iu  v * * * l - 

JU  Trtie  first  Object  1ft  education  IS  the  ‘tValhlo^  Of  hftWo  toeing#  1ft  mlhd  ontt- 
. character,  as  citizens  Of  a free  country,  and  any  itechalcsd  preparation  of  boya 
and  girls  tor  a pertljujas  ptofeestaa,  oc^pgUop,  ^woifpe  ^,ust  be  qpiwlsfcsqt, 

witfe^ia  principle.  .f,,,  ,,-f  , . 

Jl  1^1  ^ba^oolf,  10,  which  education  la  normally  contlmue?  up  to  or  beyond 
the  age  of  M,  aftd  In  other  sctiopla  k»  far ’Si  dreuinkshcM  permit,  the  currtcft- 
lum  up  to  about  the  age  of  10  should  be  general  add  dot  ipeHaUted;  add1  In  this 
cuHHdtinmi 'trisr^shonM  ^-integrally  Eepwa»n&sS  English  Oatfetnsga  nwf  Ut- 
eratnyeh  laisssiw  and  Uteratur#*,  other  iamb  Bnglbfh*  history,  geography. 


nyinu  m uiugj?;  an  pupus  Uie  ageox  In.  ' iff 

■ 1-  In  fhS  case  of  Stud  inti  whft  stay  at  school  b-ayoad  the  age  el  Aft.’tgfeSlMtltasi* 
tlon  Ihoftlirt  be-fradMt  asalmotbomplefe!.' iff<;  7ji^;»/U)rJ  itfl  pt  iwict-unc  mi 

A lb  mway  ■•ehpola  eg:,thg  o^qr  typa  ewe  tame  la  needed  for  lastmctiaa  l» 
natural  Mtonea-,  and thU. time  «a»uttan  ba  -uttalned  hy  economy  in  the  time 
eUatfefite  dearies,  wtttmu*  detejm*ftMm  me  tnentu  <*  cfautfral  1 


H 
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& Xn  mmqr  other  scho ols  more  .time  t}s  needed  for  InjrtraqUon  In  languages, 
history,  and  geography ; and  it  In  essential,  in  the , interests  of  sound  education, 
that  thla.time  be  provided. 

7.  While  It  Is  probably  impossible  to  provide  Instruction  In  both  Latin  and 
Greek  in,  all  secondary  schools,  provision  should  be  made  In  every  area  for 
teaching  in  these  subjects,  so  that  every  boy  and  girl  who  Is  qualified  to  profit 
from  them  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  receiving  adequate  instruction  in 


them.' 


Subject,  to  a few  verbal  anfl  Iments  proposed  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  joint  board,  Jpse  resolutions  represent  the  present 
settlement  of  the  function  of  the  secondary" school.  . In  the  words  of 
a report'1  issued  by  Sir  Frederic  G.  Kenyon  on  behalf  of  the  Council 
for  Humanistic  Studies: 


It  is  not  a little  that  the  organizations  which  represent  all  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  education,  whether  scientific  or  humanistic,  should  agree  In  deprecating 
early  specialization,  and  should  recognize  the  importance  of  opening,  the  doors 
of  aU  subjects  to  ail  pupils,  and  of  faoiUtatlng  their  entrance  into  the  paths 
moat  suitable  for  them.  * * * AU  alike  deprecate  the  conduct  of  educa- 
tion In  a commercial  spirit,  and  declare  their  faith  in  a liberal  education  as 
the  foundation  for  all  activities  of  mind  and  spirit  in  a civilized  country. 


r,  ■ 


A comparison  of  the  above  resolutions  with  the  program  laid 
down  for  secondary  schools  by  the  Board  of  Education  (see  p.  29) 
will  indicate  how  closely  these  discussions  represent  the  requirements 
of  current  practice.  The  effect  of  these  discussions,  together  with  the 
reports  pi  the  committees,  onthe  position,  of  natural  science  and  on 
the  position,  of  modem  languages,  will  be  to  give  greater  reality  to  all 
the  subjects  in  the  schoals'&nd  to  build  up  a body  of  public  opinion 
that,  will  insist  on  their  equal  recognition*  . All  the,  proposals  for 
educational ’Construction  that  deal  with  secondary  education  concur 
with  these  resolutions  which  now  represent  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
loaders  in? each  of  the  subjects  recommended. of  statesmen,  profes- 
sional men,  and  men  of  affairs.  The  great  task  stiH  remains  of  se- 
curing the  teachers  educated  and  trained  for  the  i.ew  duties  laid  upon 
the<  schools.  The  activities  and  progress  of  the  Teachers’  Regi&tra- 
tiOn  Ocmncil  And  the  Government  inquiry' into  the  whole  queston  of 
salaries  are  of  peat  promise  for  the  future  status  of  the  teachers. 
^borj^iture'  ,'^f pie. 'ii  the , co^de wtipn  ,ofthei  appropriate, 

kbd'jQitf^  mu^bedevised...:  . 

The  aim  of)  the  secondary  school  is1  to  impart  a liberal  education, 
^ Odope  of  whihh  is'now  defined  andpermits  such  flexibility**'  is 
demanded  by  the  needs  and  capacities'  of  W^dMdikt ; A general 
■ willbepi^^  iH^rpup4? 

andi  specialization  will  ^bo  baaed  on,?  this  foundation. v,  These  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  university  and  other  examinations,  am  the  equal' 
jsccqpiitirin  of  th#subj ecta 1 included*  iiTth* redolntioirt  will  be  pro- 
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rooted  in  the  reconstituted  examinations  for  the  higher  branches 
the  Civil  Service.1  There  will  be  removed  from  the  secondary,  schools 
that  reproach  to  which  the  Education  Reform  Council  drew  attention 
in  ita  report:  > ' 

At  the  same  tlnfe  they  are  convinced  that  In  the  general  system  of  these 
schools  the  interests  oS-the  many  have  bttherto  been  largely  sacrificed  to  the 
special  culture  of  the  clever  few,  and  that  generally  speaking  the  esthetic 
observational,  manual,  and  even  literary  elements  of  education  have  been 
starved  to  provide  for  an  excessive  and  wasteful,  because  premature  and  Inap- 
propriately methodized,  attention  to  foreign  languages,  especially  Tyin, 

It  is  now  dearly  established  and  accepted  after  a struggle  of 
nearly  300  years  that  classical  monopoly  is  incompatible  with  the 
extension  of  educational  opportunities.  More  secondary  schools  and 
easier  access  to  them  inevitably  demand  a broader  definition  of  a 
liberal  education  than  has  hitherto  prevailed,,  and  such  an  education 
to  be  democratic  must  be  subject  to  adaptation  to  the,  abilities  and 
interests  of  the  individuals  who  are  to  enjoy  it  Referring,  to  their 
regulations  for  secondary  schools  the  Board  of  Education  state  that 
they— 

allow  and  encourage  much  elasticity  In  curricula,  subject  only  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  the  school  course  make  effective  provision  for  the  develop- 
ment of  bodily  and  mental  faculties  on  broad  and  human  lines  la  the  pupils 
who  will  be  the  citizens  of  the  future. 

It  remains  for  the  futile  to  prove  whether  England,  in  thus 
building  her  hopes  on  a broad,  liberal  education  and  on  a,  curriculum 
humanized  in  all  its  branches  and  in  defying  the  demands  of  her 
materialists  who  in  the  name  of  patriotism  are  urging  vocational 
education,  is  destined  to  be  proved  right  or  wrong.  The  upbuilding 
after  the  war — 


is.  to  be  economic  as  well  as  ipirifrual,  but  those  who  think  out  most  deeply  the 
need  of  the  economic  situation  are  most  surely  convinced  that  the  problems  of 
industry  and  commerce  are  at  the  bottom  human  problems  and  can  not  find 
solution  without  a new  sense  Of 44  cooperation  and  brother!  inesa.”  ■ 

? 

SALARIES  AN  O PENSIONS. 

SAXiArTES  OF  ELEMENTARY  SC&dbL-TBAtaEBS.* 

The  problem  of  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  ekmeptary- 
Bchool  teachers  was  already  becoming  sefious  uj  England  and  Walpa 
before  the  war ; the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  its  continued 
have  paly  served  toyntensify  the  crisis.  A large  pj^portipn  of  the 

L SftajbtriAtioa.  (Cd. 
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men  had1  joined  the  anhjv  and  many;  women hadbeen  attracted  ta 
occupations  which  appeared  to  be  more,  obviously  connected  with  the 
war  activities  and  to  offer  higher  remuneration  than  teachings  ■ 

At  the  same  time  the  war  imposed  additional  burdens,  willingly 
- assumed  but  none  the  less  demanding  sacrifices,  on  the  teachers; 
these  took,  the  form  at  larger  classes,  extra  work  In  the  school,  volun- 
tary war  work  of  different  kinds,  and  so  on.  Not  the  least  of  the 
hardships  ww  the  depreciation  of  salaries  due  to  the  rising  cost  of 
living  which  by  1917  had  increased  about  80  per  cent  above  that  of 
. Education  authorities  were  confronted  with  several  problem^ — 
inability  to  retain  teachers  in  the  face  of  more  attractive'  opporr 
tuhities  elsewhere,  inability  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  candidates 
ready  to  undertake  several  years  of  training  at  a time  when  remunera- 
tive occupations  wetti  open  to  them  without  training,  and  inability 
tp  find  additibnal  resources  when  the  public  purse  was  otherwise  being 
'drained  to  hieet  other  demands. 

Theflt^  to  grant  bonuses  on  salary' which  never  went 

beyond  an  annual  addition  of  10  per  cent,  and  rarely  affected  salaries 
above  $1,000  or  $1,250  a year.  Such  increases  were  of  course  quite 
incommensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  tune,  especially  when  skilled 
workmen  could  command  as  much  as  $75  a week,  and  boys  still  under 
18  About  l$15  a week  for  Unskilled  services. 

Ii)  only  one  important  respect  was  the  stringency  relieved  by  n 
Government  prohibition  against  the  increase  of  rents.  The  bonus 
systeih ^ prevailed  utitil  dbout  the  middle  of  1917,  when  the  Govem- 
I"ent,n^e  ^ Rescue  with  an  addition  to  the  educational  budget 
of  about  $18,600,000;  "Which  was  specially  earmarked  for  salaries.  At 
tlie  sarnte  time  ;the  Board  of  Education  issued  a minute  recommend- 
ing that  the  minimum  salary  for  women  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  should  be  $450  and  for  men  teachers  $500,  The  effect  of  the 
additional  Govemment  grant  was  to  stimulate  the  establishment  of 
new  scnlesbfjsalary. 

In  the  meantime  the  Government  had,  in  June,  1917,  appointed  a 
departmental  committee  to  inquire  into  the  principles  which  should 
determine  the  wn^i^ctipn  pf  .sqales  of  s^lary,  fpr  teapher^  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  another  committee  to  make  a similar  inquiry 
infe  W«4l«rfe8  of  ’secondary  school  teacher  The  firet  ■ committee 
iBtied’  ite  rep«rt  'in  ?ebroa*J$9l8.‘  The  'report  is  based  on  three 
■m'Sitf|frihci|»lbS,:j!‘'rj  -in  ..  ■.  t • ; ,.r 

b Jlij'  constructing  a’gcale  should . aim  at  obtaining  a 1 

constant  aanniv^f  srdttdte,recrulti,,at  retaining  them , while  otber  careera  are 
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>eOU  open  to  them,  gad  at  secarlnc  service  oi  the  desired  quality  from  time 
who  make  teaching  tbelr  life  work." 

2.  That  the  scale  “shall  provide  them  with  a reasonable  assurance  of  a re 
numeration  that  will  enable  them  to  live  appropriately  wlthodt  embarrassment, 
and  that  they  may  have  a fair  chance  of  advancement  to  posts  of  'greater  Ine 
portance  and  emolument” 

3.  That  " as  authorities,  in  framing  their  scales  are  taking  part  In  the  work 
Of  establishing  the  teaching  service  of  tbe  country  on  a Jhaslg  conducive  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  system  of  national  educatloa,  they  should  proceed  upon  a com- 
mon  basis  of  principles.” 

The  committee,  while  accepting  the  administrative  advantages  of 
a salary  scale,  recognized  that  special  consideration  pmst  be  given  to 
rewar  ing  teachers  of  exceptional* ability,  to  dealing  with  teachers 
who  drift  into  a rut,  to  withholding  increments  from  those  teachers 
who  are  reported  to  be  inefficient.  It  further  considered  the  question 
of  equal  pay  for  men  and  women,  for  which  a strong  agitation  has 
been  launched  by  womeh  teachers  throughout  the  country.  Finally, 
attention  was  given  to  removing  some  of  the  inequalities  in  salaries 
paid  to  teachers  in  rural  and  urban  areas. 

The  chief  principle  adopted  for  the  construction  of  salary  scalds 
was  that  a scale  with  smaller  increments  for  the  early  years  of  service, 
followed  by  larger  increments  leading  up  to  a salary  adequate  for 
increasing  family  responsibilities,  and  then  with  further  prospects 
until  retirement,  is  superior  to  a sharp,  steep  scale  leading  early  up 
to  a maximum,  or  a long  and  gradual  scale  whidi  would  not  yield 
an  adequate  salary  wjien  responsibilities  were  greatest  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  men  certificated  teachers  annual  increments  are  sug- 
gested  for  not  less  than  12  years,  followed  by  increments  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  8 years  for  a further  period  of  about  10  years,  and 
for  women  certificated  teachers  annual  increments  for  net  less  than 
8 years,  followed  by  increments  at  lppger  intervals  as  in  the  case  of 
men.  Uncertificated  teachers  should  have  a .short  scale  covering  a 
period  of  4 to  6 years  and  not  rising  above  the  minimum  for  women 
•certificated  teachers,  with  discretionary  increments  in  cases  of  indi- 
•vidual  merit  IP 

Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  teaching  body,  the  committee  was 
unable  to  recommend  that  increments  should  depend  solely  upon 
jnent,  and  suggested  that  increments  be  automatic  except  in  the  case 
''O*  definite  default  or  willful  neglect,  with  additional  rewards  for  ex- 
ceptional merit.  The  committee  was  unable  to  accept  tlrfe  principle 
^of  ptfuaJl  pay  fpr  men  ant}  women,  partly  because  a scale  of  salaries 
adequate  for  women  is  under  present  circumriStapqo$  jn&lequate  for 
men,  and  partly  because  it  is  essentia}  tp  attract  and  retain  suitable 
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2,066  of  over  $1,250  a year,  and  only  1,866  dver  $1,500  a year;  2,629 
received  less  than  the  minimum  of  $500  a year  prescribed  for  men. 

Of  77,139  certificated  women  teachers,  17,832  received  less  than  ihe 
minimum  of  $450  prescribed,  and  32;814  less  than  $500  a year,  while 
20,573  received  more  than  $600  a year,  7,603  over  $750,  and  only  1260 
were  in  receipt  of  more  than  $1,000  a year.  The  certificated  teachers 
represent  the  highest  paid  elementary  school  teachers.  The  situation 
is  much  worse  in  the  case  of  uncertificated  teachers,  for  of  3,546  men 
only  128  received  more  than  $500  a- year,  and  of  85,979  women  only 
39  received  more  than  this  sum.  The  proposals  contained  in  the 
present  report  will,  if  carried  into  practice, -not  only  raise  the  mini- 
mum  salaries  considerably  above  the  present  minimum  rates,  but 
will  offer  teachers  the  prospect  of  a maximum  of  more*ihan  twice  * 
the  present  average.  To  these  prospects  must  be  added  the  benefits 
of  the  superannuation  act  of  1918. 


SALARIES  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

The  inadequacy  of  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  secondary  and 
other  schools  of  similar  grade  led  in  1917  to  the  appointment  of  a 
departmental  committee— 

To  Inquire  .into  the  principles  which  should  determine  the  tiling  of  anlarles 
w teachers  In  secondary  and  technical  schools,  schools  of  art,  training  colleges 
- and  other  Institutions  for  higher  education  (other  than  university  institutions)  ’ 
due  regard  being  had  to  such  differentiation  in  respect  of  locality,  duties, 
qualifications,  sex,  and  other  relevant  circumstances  as  is  consistent  with  or 
necessary  for  the  olganlzatlon  of  teaching  service  throughout  the  country  on 
a system  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  national  education. 

The  commission,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  H.  L.  Stephen 
after  taking  the  evidence  of  officials  of  the  Board  of  Education  and' 
local  education  authorities,  and  of  teachers  and  their  associations,  ' 
issued  its  report 1 in  1918.  The  report  considers  the  character  of  the 
different  types  of  institutions  involved,  discusses  the  principles 
determining  the  fixing  of  salaries,  and  includes  a memorandum  on 
the  institutions  falling  within  the  terms  of  reference.  The  chief 

Plrt  ?f  thlreport  " devoted  * discussion  of  salaries  in  secondary 
schools.  The  salary  Question  assumes  particular1  importance  at  a 
time  when  there  is  urgent  need  for  attracting^!  developing  a strong 
teaching  force.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  institutions  considered 
represent  a great  degree  of  variation  in  sources  •ofTLintenance  and 
character  of  government,  national  standards  must  be  .maintained. 

A national  system  of  education  may  be  indefinitely  divided  and  sub- 
divided ; but  it  must  always  be  regarded  asan  organic  unity  the 

* Report  of  tho  UrportmenUl  eomaltteo  for  Inquiring ufo  »h.  nriuMalka 
«•*■«*?  th.  fixing  of  nlnrlorfbr  -Tffl,-  *h,°.nldf 

hr^r  •du<*u®n  <°th«  thni  anivortf* 

^lHuawDi),  Bttwawjfk*  of  Brldae^  Cd.  9108.  (London;  1M$.)  * - 
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welfare  of  which  depends  upon  the  welfare  of  every  recognizable 
division  or  subdivision,”  The  increasing  coippetition  with  com- 
merce,-industry,  ^nd  the  public  services,  all  of  which  offer  better 
opportunities  than  the  teaching  profession,  which  at,  present  holds 
out  prizes  only  for  the  few.,,  renders  the  need  of  proyiding  attractive  ' 
inducements  to  prospective,  candidate)}  more  urgent  than  ever. . At 
present,  in  the  secondary  schools  that  come  under  the  survey  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  only  460  out  of  the  1,050,  institutions  have 
established  scales,  of  salary.  The  majority  of  the  460  schools  are 
under  public  authorities,  thus  leaving  a vast  number  of  small  en- 
dowed and  private  schools  with  inadequate  provisions  for  the  finan- 
cial welfare  of  teachers. 

The  advantages  of  scales  of  salaries  outweigh  any  disadvantages 
that  they  may  involve.  A scale  assures  to  the  teachers  certain  finan- 
cial prospects  and  defines  the  liabilities  of  the  school  authorities.  It 
relieves  teachers  of  the  perpetual  anxiety  of  financial  embarrassment, 
while  securing  a larger  and  better  supply  of  candidates.  The  chief 
disadvantages,  such  as  the  unfairness  of  treating  all  teachers  alike, 
and  the  lack  of  stimulus  for  the  exceptionally  able,  can  be  offset  by 
introducing  elasticity  in  the  administration  of  the  scale  and  estab- 
lishing posts  of  responsibility*  In  order  to  secure  as  homogeneous 
a body  of  teachers  as  possible  for  any  one  branch  of  education,  bos- 
ses sing  similar  qualifications,  academic  and  professional,  anajj^tal 
scale  would  be  the  ideal. to  be  attained.  In  view  of  the  gfrot  Rria- 
tions  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  schools,  the  commis- 
sion was  not  able  to  advocate  a national  scales  . The  units  of  scales 
must  pecessarily  remainjthe  same,  some  applying  only  to  a single 
schqol,  others  to  all  the  schools  maintained  by  a local  authority.  A 
. national  scale  prescribed  by  a central  authority  would  be  inconsistent 
with  existing  arrangements.  The  imposition  of  a national  scale  is 
impossible  without  a national  guarantee,  which  the:  commission  was, 
not  empowered  to  discuss.  Of  three  plans. suggested,  namely,  (1),  the 
; prescription  of : a-  complete  scale  with  initial  salary,  increments,  and 
maximum;  (U)  the  establishment:  of  a minimum  initial  salary  with 
;a  minimum  to  be1  reached  St -one i point  at  least,  later?  in  the -scale;  and 


■,{&)  the  prescription  of  only  A nummum  saliyy,  the  commission  se- 
lected and. ad VootfOlthe  second,  • This  plan  the  commission  considers 
will  provide  a certain  common  measure  amongall  scales, leaving  lpcal 
i units  toiframetsuch  steps  bn  the-scale  and. to  provide  such  maxima 
(Asdsuifc  ctheir  circumstances..  ' There /is.  very,, little  doubt,  that  ..this 
Recommendation iwillinbt  be.  Considered  satisfactory,  and  it,  may.  be 
. ijwinted < out  .that  the,  commission’s  suggestion  iwgs- contrary , to  the 
opinions  presented  to  it;  for  “ most  of  the  witnesses  who  have  ap-‘ 
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a scale  (national)  being  introduced  in  all  secondary  schools  that  re- 
ceive public  money.” 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  equal  pay  for  both  sexes,  for  which 
justification  may  be  found  by  some  in  the  requirement  of  similar 
qualifications,  and  efficiency  from  both  men  and  women  teachers,  and 
in  the  fact  that  needs  of  both  may  be  the  same  in  meeting  certain 
perspnal  obligations,  in  providing  for  leisure  and  self-improvement, 
and  in  saving  for  old  age,  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  there 
must  be  differentiation  of  scales  on  the  basis  of  sex.  At  present  u a 
salary  that  will  attract  a woman  will-not  necessarily  attract  a man 
of  similar  'qualifications.”  Since  salaries  must  be  sufficiently  high 
to  attract  and  retain  the  services  of  qualified  teachers,  the  fact  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  there  are  more  openings  in  com- 
merce and  industry,  and  in  the  professional  and  public  services  for 
men  than  for  womeh,  that  as  a general  rule  men  are  likely  to  give 
longer  service,  and  that,  while  the  prospect  of  marriage  may  be  the 
same'  for  both  sexes  marriage  for  the  man  implies  the  assumption  of 
new  financial  responsibilities.-  The  commission  considers  that  “ under 
present  economic  and  social  conditions  the  principle  of  equality  of' 
pay  for  the  two  sexes  would  lead  tp  the  one  being  underpaid  or  the 
other  overpaid.”  It  is  accordingly  suggested  that  scales  of  salary 
should  be  approximately  the  same  in  the  initial  stages  for  botfa.men 
and  women,  but  that  differences  imposed  by  differences  of  economic 
and  social  status  should  be  introduced  at  later  stages. 

The  construction  of  scales  of  salary  gives  rise  to  the  question  of 
their  length  and  the  frequency  of  ■increments.  A national  scale 
should  imply  a minimum  initial  salary  rising  by  annuul  increments 
to  a substantial  salary  at  the  age  of  32  or  33,  and  a maximum  at  the 
age  of  42  or  43.  It  is  also  suggested  that  at  some  intermediate  point 
in  a scale  there  should  be  another  minimum  that  can  be  attained 
by  most  teachers.  A review  of  past  services  is  recommended  be- 
fore teachers  are  advanced  to  the  highest  point  of  a scale.  The 
initial  salary  should  not  be  so  high  ns  to  render  the  maximum  unat- 
tractive, and  the  maximum  should  be  attainable  at  an  "hge.  when  it 
will  serve  to  retain  experienced  teachers,  and  leave  them  some  years 
for  its  enjoyment.  The  increments  should  be  granted  automatically, 
subject  to  satisfactory  service  and  conduct.  Whgte  an  increment  is 
withheld,  a teacher  should  he  informed' of  the  c^use  and  be  given  an  ’ 
opportunity  to  defend  himself.  In  order  fcymeet  cases  of  special 
ability,  whether  in  teaching  or  administration,  scales  should  be 
sufficiently  elastic  to  enable  authorities  t»  offemuitable  financial 
recognition  of  special  merit.  Additional  salaries  must  be 'provided 
for  assistant  principals  and  heads. of:  departments.  Another  element 
-of^  flexibility  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  consider  may ' arise  out  of 
171030°— 21— Bull,  ro— — 5 . ' • 
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differences  in  local  conditions  in  such  matters  as  the  cost  of  living 
and  rente.  Other  differentiations  that  will  necessarily  arise  under 
existing- conditions  may  follow  from  differences  in  academic  and  pro- 
fessional training  and  length  of  experience.  The  commission^  holds 
that  for  appointment  in  a secondary  school  a university  degree  and 
one  year  of  professional  training  are  essential.  Other  matters,  such 
as  differentiation  on  the  basis  of  tile  subject  taught,  or  the  char- 
acter or  size  of  a school,  should  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sion, lead  to  variation  in  scales.  So  far  as  possible,  in  the  interests 
of  national  education,  differences  between  different  schools  in  the 
establishment  of  salary  scales  should  be  eliminated.  The  commission 
strongly  urges  the  more ‘‘general  establishment  of  “ grace  terms”  or 
leave  of  absence  on  full  pay,  for  purposes  of  study  or  research,  with- 
out affecting  the  continuity  of  the  scales  or  the  future  prospects  of 


teachers.  * 

These  recommendations  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  salaries 
of  principals*  For  these,  personal  scales  reaching  a high  maximum 
within  a short  time  should  be  established.  Here  the  size  of  the  school 
and  character  of  the  work  to  be  done  should  bo  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  commission  wisely  deprecates  the  practice  of  paying 
principals  by  .‘capitation  fees  and  the  system  by  which  principals 
or  assistants  moke  a profit  by  taking  boarders. 

The  standards  advocated  for  the  establishment  of  salary  scales  for 
secondary  school  teachers  are  also  recommended  for  the  other  institu- 
tions that  come  within  the  terms  of  reference,  in  so  far  as  the  same 
qualifications  are  needed  as  in  the  secondary  schools.  AVhere  special 
factors,  such  competition  with  opportunities  in  commerce  and 
industry  in  th<x  case  of  certain  teachers  in  technical  and  art  schools, 
must  be  taken  into  account,  personal  scales  are  advocated. 

The  following  is  an  illustrative  scale  for  assistant  masters  in 
secondary  schools : 


L JSfalaHcy  of  assistant  masters  in  secondary  schools . 


Yean  of  Mnrtdft  for,  the 
purposes  of  the  scale. 
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Salary. 
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1,000 

1,080 

1.100 

1,180 

1,200 
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Years  of  serrioa  for  the 
purposes  of  the  scale. 
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f-  ■ Average  toimtal  salary. 
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8848 

8847 

8748 

38-30 

80-40 

40- 41 

41- 42 

42- 43 
48-80 


Salary. 


• $1,728 
1,800 
1,875 
1,950 
3,028 
3,100 
3,178 
3,250 
At  max- 
imum. 


70,275 

1,860 
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The  scale  here  recommended  may  be  compared  with  the  average 
salaries  prevalent  in  two  types  of  secondary  schools  in  receipt  of 
grants  from  the  treasury.  ^ 


Average  salaries  in  tioo  type*  of  secondary  schools. 


\ 

Teachers  and  principals." 

: a 

Council  schools. 

Toundation  schooM* 

Number. 

Atersfe 

■alary. 

Number. 

Arerat* 

salary. 

Assistant  teachers: 

Men ' 

1,055 

2,  m 

221 

890 

1885 

635 

1,960 

1,435 

2,275 

1.355 

330 

93 

3375 

020 

2,406 

1,990 

Men..! 

„ni  ^ ° Sakry  Sc.ales>  which  probably  be  put  into  effect 

under  the  broad  powers  mtrusted  to  the  Board  of-Education,  sec- 

“l™7  fh°^;teacher?  m grant-earning  schools  are  eligible  to  the 
pension  benefits  provided  under  the  superannuation  act  of  1918. 

TEACHERS*  SUPERANNUATION  ACT  OP  1018. 

The  urgent  need  of  securing  men  and  women  to  promote  that 
development  of  education  for  which  the.  act  prepares  the  way,  has 

nromnteH  fw?*1  attentl0n  the  question  of  salaries,  but  has 
^pted  the^varnment  to  introduce  a system  of  pensions  for  all 

Hon^  'Cher8'  -,WhateVer  raay  be  the  "“It  of  therecommenda- 
tions  of  the  committees  appointed  to  consider  salaries,  a pension 

ynSnt7,h“  alraady  b-n  established  by  the  school-teachefc.’  ^uper- 
nnuation)  apt,  passed  m November,  1918.  The  main  purpo*  of 

givW  them  “T'?  “en  Td,  W?ipen  40  ^e ' teaching  prof essicm  by 
g them  Jhat  sense  of  elasticity  and  freedom  from  care,  which 
is  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  their  Huties.”  By  extending 
the  benefits  of  the  act  to  teachers  in  all  schools  aided  by  the  Statf 

exLnflnn.  “nity  °f  1,16  P^^jon,  and  will  to  thii 

n k'  suPpl?"lent  tbb  effo"s  of  the  Teachers’  Registration  Council 
SrfT*  Wlth  adequa^  “W'scales,  the  pension  system  should  con- 
tribute to  an  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  “ 

below  th^  benefit8.f.°rtaachers  b a11  rant-aided  institutions 

below  the  grade  of  universities  or  unwersity  colleges.  These-  include 

elementary,  secondary,  and  technical  schools,  training  colleges  for  * 
teachers,  and  other  institutions  in  receipt  of  aid  from  tho  State. 

6hgll?1<>  f°r  the  “P^nnqation  allowance  »t 
0f  quali#ying  of  whiqh  at  leaat 
}?**** weogniaad '« nee  in  a grraM  W-acho^*^.^. . 
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t>f  retirement  is  the  samef or  men  and  ^omen,  but  in  the  case  of 
Wotnenwho  withdraw  from  service  tomarry  and  later,  returnto, 
teaching,  the  period  of  qualifying  service  is  reduced  to  20  years. 
The  distinction  between  qualifying  and  recognized  service  permits 
migration  to  and  from  grant-aided  schools  to  schools  not  on  the 
"jgrant  .list,  but  all  ‘service  in  . the  following  types  of  schools,  is  ex- 
cluded:. (a)  Schools  conducted  for  private  proffc;  (6)  schools  not 
open  to  .inspection  by  the  Board  pf  Education,  and  not-1 shown  to 
the  satisfaction  qf  the  board  to  be  efficient ; (c)  schools  able  out  of 
their  own  resources'  to  maintain  a satisfactory  pension,  scheme,  and 
(d)  schools  which  do  not  satisfy  such  other  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  as  necessary  or  desirable  for  securing  the  public  interest. 
The  amount  of  the  retirement  allowance  is  one-eightieth  of  average 
salary  for  each  year  of  recognized  service,  or  one-half  of  the  average 
'sabt^y;  whichever  is  the  less.  In  addition  a gratuity  will  be  given 
in  a lump  sum  of  one-thirtieth  of  average  salary  for  each  year  of 
recognized  service,  or  one  and  a half  times  the  average  salary,  which- 
ever is  the  less.  Disability  allowances  of  one-twelfth  of  average  sal- 
ary for  each  year  of  recognized  service  will  be  paid  after  10  years  of 
. service  to  teachers  incapable  of  further  Service  by  reason  of  infirmity 
of.  mind  or  body.  In  the  case  of  death  after  five  years  of  recognized 
semce 'a death  gWfoity  will  be  paid  to  the  legal  representatives  of , 
a ^ceased*  teacher  of  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  average  salary ; 
where  a Teacher,  dies  after  retirement  without  having  received  an 
amount  equal  to,.his  average  salary  on  account  of  his  superannuation 
ahowknce  and  the  additional  allowance,  the  board  may  grant  to  his 
^iegarrepre^ntatiyes  a‘ gratuity  not  exceeding  the  difference  between 
^these* two  sums.  \ 

^ The  act  abolishes  the  deferred  annuity  system  under  the  acts  of 
^89^  to  1912,  but ^uities  ‘MU'; Be, paid1 'in  respect  to  contributions ^ 
‘dr&dy  arje  given ’/the’  option  of  .continuing  their 

^^tmutions  fit  of  cottuhg  -under*  ihie  new  scheme.  Local  pension 
j^ethefc  axe  similarly  abolished  and  (ttritributions  are  to  be  returned 
^ th^  teachers,  unlessthey  desire  to^fqr^o.the  benefits  of  the  act. 

The  administration  "of  the  act  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of 
I^uratieh,%  to  frame  rul^  for  thi$  purpose.  The 

.board,  miiy  ^ m^-cases;  pf'-'misoondfict  of 

^eiiAera.^  Its  decieiona  on  the  application ! of  the  act are* final.  In 
the  of  thltftt:  J K{  " ,■ . 1 / V >’  / 4 

Nutbfnf  In  this  act  shall,  give,  any  peraon  an  )lute  rljgtrt  to  nur  jroperaiK^ 

^ an'd,e±i  taalti  Uili'act  pro^S$d,;-tBe  'declhon 

$ board 

.gt  to  ijiirMnm!  or  the  onaliflcatton  .Cdr  attr  imp^ttnnd*- 
\ fa  mvafm  vr  of 

gratuity,'  or  aby  qu  eat  Ion  a whies  may  ariaea*  to'  the  amount  at  • the  average 
teecfceetah>ll  be fatal. ■ " . „ 'Yv- 
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In  thus  establishing  a noncontributory  pension  system  Mr;  Fisher 
has  departed  from  the  tendency  which  has  been  wry  generally  ac- 
cepted in  the  establishment  of  local  pension  systems  in  Great  Britain 
parts  pf  the  British  Empire,  and  in  the  United  States.  ; It<i» 
estimated  that  the  cost"  of  the  scheme  in  about  10.  years  will  bd 
^OOOayea.but  as  no  actuarial  investigation  has  been  made; 
this  figure  is  nothing  more  than  an  estimate,  which  is  particularly 
dangerous  at  a timewhen  salary  rates  are  changing  and  show  an 
upward  tendency.  However,  -the  Government  is  protecting  itself 
by  the  provision  that  there  is  “ no  claim  to  superannuation  allowances 
or  gratuities  as  of  right”  As  a measure  for  meeting  the 'immediate 
demand  for  teachers  the  act  will  undoubtedly  serve  this  purpose,  as 
it  will-also  tend  to  promote  unity  among  teachers,  and  raise  the 
- standards  of  instruction  in  schools,  service  in  which  is  excluded  under 
the  act.  The  history,  of  other  noncontributory  pension  systems 
does  not,  however,  offer  a sound  guaranty  of  the  future  success  of 
the  present  act. 

ADULT  EDUCATION. 

Of  the  many  reports  on  education  that  have  appeared  during  the 
war  period,  none  coes  more  thoroughly  into  the  problem  and  none 
is  more  significant  than  the  interim  report  of  the  committee' oh  adult 
education, -which  was  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction 
to- consider  the  provision  for,  and  possibilities  of,  adult  education 
• (other  than  technical  or  vocational)  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  make’ 
recommendations.”  Reaching  the  conclusion  thatfindustrial  And  social 
reforms  are  neceeary  to  make  adult  education  possible  and  effective, 
the  committee  issued  the  present  interim  report  on  industrial  and 
social  conditions  in  relation  to  adult  education.1  ■ 

’ The  committee  points  out  that  “there  is  a wide  and  growing  de- 
mand  among  adults  for  education  of  a' nonvocational  character;’ 
accompanied  ambng  the  working  classes  by  considerable  suspicion  of 
technical  education.  The  motives  underlying  the  demand'ifor 
education  are  based  partly  “nport  a claim  for  the  recognition  tof 
hutnan  personality,”  partly  upon  a desire  to becomfe  f*  better  fitted'  fon 
the-  responsibilities  of  membership  in  political;  social,  and.  industrial 
organisations.”  The  new  problems-that  will  confront  democratic 
societie?  everywhere  in  all  branches  unorganized  life  wUl  demand 
'intell;  ant  participation  pn  the  part  of  men* and  women; of  alTcUmes, 
ana  since  many  of  these  problemsare  of  imch  a imture  that  they^n 
be  grasped  only  after  experience  ,with  the  worldL  the  committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  “ facilities -for  adult  ;education  must  therefore  bo 
a®  Pen|aan«ntly'  essential,  whatever  developments  there- mAv 
be  mi^e  education  of^dten}«a4.>dole3ccut8.”\[ 

lelftUon>  to.  Adult  Sdaeatbt.  ■ 0£  ftiiw 
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Although  discussion  of  the  question  of  adult  education  is  re- 
served for  a subsequent  report,  a general  survey  of  the  exist- 
ing facilities  is  presented.  These  cover  a remarkable  array  of 
activities,  and  include  besides  the  well-known  University  Extension 
Lecture  System,  the  University  Tutorial  Class  Movement,  the  Work- 
ers’ Educational.  Association,  Ruskin  College  and  the  Labor  College, 
a number  of  organizations  like  the  Adult  School  Movement,  thef 
Cooperative  Societies’  educational  work,  working  men’s  colleges, 
clubs,  summer  courses,  and  libraries,  as  well  as  the  more  formal  work 
of  the  local  education  authorities.  Tlje  war  has  stimulated  an  inter- 
est in  the  historical  background  and  causes  of  the  war  and  in  the 
problems  of  reconstruction.  But  extensive  as  the  facilities  have  been, 
their  reach  has  not  been  universal.  “ What  is  needed  is  some  organi- 
zation sufficiently  comprehensive  and  systematic  to  bring  facilities 
for  higher  education  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  every 
town  and  village  in  the  country.” 

The  most  significant  and  valuable  contribution  of  the  report  is 
the  analysis  of  the  industrial  apd  social  conditions  that  militate 
against  the  effectual  operation  of  a system  of  adult  education,  how- 
ever well  organized  and  financed.  The  survey  of  these  conditions 
* inevitably  leads  to  recommendations  which,  if  accepted,  may  alter 
the  whole  face  of  industrial  and  economic  life  in  England.  The 
report  presents  a treatment  of  educational  politics  thaws  -altogether 
too  rare  and  infrequent.  Excessive  hours  of  work,  overtime,  the 
shift  system,  and  night  work  are  all  obstacles  that  must  be  overcome 
before  adequate  consideration  can  be  given  to  the  problem  referred 
to  the  committee.  w From  the  point  of  view  of  education  and  of 
participation  in  public  activities  (which  we  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  means  of  education),”  declares  the  committee,  “ we 
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are  of  opinion  that  one  of  the^  greatest  need9  is  the  provision  of  a 
greater  amount  of  leisure  time ; this  is  the  more  necessary  because 
of  the  increasing  strain  of  modem  life.”  A shorter  working  day 
will  g©  far  to  protect  the  worker  against  the  worst  consequences  of 
monotonous  toil,  but  this  should  be  supplemented  by  alternating 
fomd  of, employment  jamd  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  initiative. 
44  Thie  .more  industry  becomes  a matter  of  machinery,  the  more  netes- 
ifr  becomes  to  hpnmnize  the  working  of  the  industrial  system.” 
With  ifchk  improvement  of  these  conditions  there  still  remains  the 
problw looping  with  heavy  mi  exhausting  work,  whose  depress- 
tng^eSects  can  be  increasingly  counteracted  by  the  introduction  of 
mbph&Aical  devices,  and  the  prevalence  of  which,  if  such  conditions 
flan  Eaot  be  ameliorated,  Would  not  be  tolerated  in  th&  light  of  ®de<? 
qMte  publicity,  tie  introduction  of  a reasonable  holiday  srifchout 
^PFtos  in  to mi  ^mijdttee 
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believes,  “would  have  a beneficial  effect  upon  the  national  life.” 
Finally,  the  fear  of  unemployment  which — 

hangs  like  a heavy  cloud  over  so  many  breadwinners  brings  a sense  of  Inse- 
curity Into  the  life  of  the  worker  am!  deprives  him  of  all  incentive*  to  take 
a whole-hearted  interest  in  the  various  activities  which  are  a necessary  accom- 
paniment of  a complete  life. 

The  progressive  increase  in  productivity  that  has  characterized  the 
development  of  industry  in  the  last  generation  has  resulted  in  spe- 
cialized, mechanical,  .and  monotonous  lalxft,  with  the  consequent 
stunting  of  the  creative  impulse  and  of  the  spirit  of  craftsmanship 
and  the  deprivation  of  opportunities  for  self-expression,  These  con- 
ditions react  on  human  personality  in  so  far  as  “ the  present  indus- 
trial system  offers  little  opportunity  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  in- 
tellectual, social,  and  artistic  impulses.”  The  committee  accordingly 
urges  the  need  for  a new  industrial  outlook: 

Adult  education  and,  Indeed,  good  citizenship,  depend  in  no  small  degree, 
therefore,  upon  a new  orientation  of  our  Industrial  outlook  and  activities. 
Improved  conditions  nnd  the  diffusion  of  responsibility  for  the  proper  conduct 
pf  industry  wjll  strengthen  the  need  for  educational  opportunities.  In  so  far 
as  that  need  is  fulfilled,  industry  will  gain  by  a more  effective  “industrial  citi- 
zenship,” and  will  itself  become  more  truly  educative.  Thus  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  adult  education  and  the  stimulus  of  a freer  and  finer  industrial 
environment  are  correlative  and  help  to  develop  each  other.  Education  is  to 
be  measured  essentially  in  terms  of  intellectual  accomplishment,  power  of 
esthetic  appreciation,  and  morpl  character,  and  these  have  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity for  realization  except  through  a harmonious  environment  Nor  la  the 
environment  likely  to  be  substantially  modified  except  in  response  to  the  higher 
ideals  of  social  life,  stimulated  by  a more  prolonged  and  widely  diffused  edu- 
cation. 

Addressing  itself  to  the  problem  of  improving  the  environment, 
the  committee  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  preparation  of 
schemes  of  housing,  town  planning,  and  public  health  by  the  cooper- 
ation of  experts  and  representatives  of  the  people  for  whom  such 
schemes  are  intended,  especially  women,  to  whom  an  adequate 
scheme  of  housing  reform  will  bring  an  improvement  in  conditions 
without  which  .they  will  be  unable  to  play  their  new  part  in  public 
affairs.  For  the  improvement  of  rural  life,  measures  are  needed 
beyond  the  necessary  improvement  of  labor  conditions.  A com- 
munal organization  that  will  promote  vigorous  intellectual  and 
social  life  in  the  country  districts  is  essential.  To  this  end  the  com- 
mittee recommends  the  provision  of  a hall  tinder  public  control  with 
a village  institute*  providing  for -many-sided  activities  as  the  ideal 
to  be  aimed  at.  y 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  is  m*der  no  delusions  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  putting  its  recommendations  into  early  practice.  It  does 
draW-  attention  to'  the  fact  that  at  this  toc^ng^poilQLt  in  fiff&gland’s 
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National  history  '‘  it  is  in  our  power  to  make  the.naw  era  one  of  such 
progress  as  to  repay  us  even  for  the  immeasurable  cost,  the  price  in 
lives  lost,  in  manhood  crippled,  and  in  homes  desolated.”  The  war 
' has  generated,  a new  spirit  .which  must  be  utilized  immediately  as  a 
foundation  for  the  future. 

We  have  awakened  to  the  splendid  Qualities  that  were  latent  in  our  people, 
the  rank  and  file'krfthecomrnon  people,  who  before  this  war  were  often 
adjudged  to  be  decadent,  to  have  lost  their  patriotism,  their  reiigiojg  faith,  and 
their  response  to  leadership ; we  were  even  told  they  were  physically  degen- 
erate. Now  we  see  what  potentialities  lie  in  this  people  and  what  a charge  lies 
upon  us  to  give  these  powers  free  play.  There  is  stirring  through  the  whole 
country  a sens*!  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  children,  and  to  our  grandchildren 
to  save  them  not  only  from  the  repetition  of  such  a world  war  and  from  the 
burdens  of  a crushing  militarism,  but  to  save  them  also  from  the  obvious  peril 
of  civil  dissension  at  home.  .We  owe  it  also  to  our  own  dead  that  they  shall  not 
have  died  In  vain,  but  that  their  sacrifice  shall  prove  to  have  created  a better 
England  for  the  future  generation. 

EDUCATIONAL  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

The  dislocation  caused  in  the  social,  economic,  and  .educational 
life  of  the  country  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  has  already  been  men- 
tioned: For  a time  events  of  larger  moment  that  were  happening  in 
France- tended  to  overshadow  the  discussion  of  domestic  problems. 
In  the  Attempts  to  understand  the  German  enigma,  however,  it  was 
Inevitable  that  attention  should  be  turned  to  the  German  educational 
‘ system- and  that  comparisons  should  be  ihstituted  between  that  and 
. the  English.  It  was  not  many  months  before  a fierce  controversy 
- broke  out  between  the  classicists  and  the  scientists  in  which  the  advo- 
cates of  modern  language  studies  soon  joined.  But  the  dissatisfac- 
tion'that  began  to  find  voice  was  not  confined  to  higher  education; 
jt  spread:  very  naturally  to  the  elementary  schools  and  expressed 
itself’ in  criticism  of' the  school  attendance  regulations,  of  .the  early 
exemptions,  of'  the  lack  of  advanced  work  in  the  upper  grades,  and 
■ particularly  of  - the 'absence  of  provision  for  the  large  class  of  boys 
md  giYb' who  are  allowed ‘to.  drift,  aftet  leaving  ^ elementary 
Schools.'-  The: dissatisfaction  and  criticism:  were  not' new;  they  had 
already  bwn;heard  before  the  war ; but  as  soon  as  it  became  clear  that 
thewar  was  oneof  conflicting  ideals,- they  received  at  once  a new 
( Stiuftdusund  a new  focus  or  objective. : The  shortcomings  of  English 
kiims>began>  to!  be  measured  by  their  adequacy:  for  .'teaming 
’j1  moral, 1 and intelligent  citizens  of  < a .democracy.  In  dis- 
_ the>“  Outlook  fori  1914  ” the  Times  Educational  Supplement 
.ih  January- of ithat  y^  wroto.  . . \ ^ . 

i aftd  KaiM»h:  iialnOhr.-  onr  cdncatlob  is  <urtit’;Vrtto'new 
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which  they  spring,  though  novel  In  their  combinations  and  sometimes  one-alded 
in  their  emphasis. 

The  war  helped  to  furnish  a rallying  and  unifying  point  for  the 
new  ideas  and  stimulated  a widespread  interest  in  education  which 
was  not  present  even 'three  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  certainly  not  in  1911,  when  Mr.  Runciman  presented  the  school 
and  continuation  class  attendance  bill,  or  w^eaT^he  several  efforts 
were  made  to  abolish  the  half-time  system. 

It  wrs  less  than  a year  after  England’s  entrance  into  the  war  when 
discontent  and  criticism  began  to  make  way  for  the  discussion  of  a 
constructive  program.  In  May,  1915,  the  Times  Educational  Supple- 
ment propounded  the  question,  “ How  can  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country.be  molded  and  developed  to  fit  the  childhood  of 
the  nation  to  meet  wisely  the  problems  of  the  Qreat  Peace!  ” and  in 
the  same  month  Mr.  Pease,  shortly  before  retiring  from  the  office  of 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  emphasized  the  urgent  need 
of  longer  schooling,  greater  opportunities,  and  closer  relations  be- 
tween scientific  research  and  industry.  It  began  to  be  Generally  ac- 
cepted that  the  appointed  hour  for  reform  had  arrived.  “If  we  are 
to  face  the  future  with  any  confidence  after  this  exhausting  war,” 
wrote  the  Times,  “we  must  face  it  as  an  educated  people.  We  shall 
not  be  able  to  afford  to  waste  the  efficiency  of  a single  English  child.” 
By.  the  close  of  1915  the  reform  movement  was  in  full  swing,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  following  year  the  Times  was  able  to  report  that 
“ it  is  certain  that  there  is  not  now  a place  in  England  where  educa- 
tional affairs  arg  considered  that  is  not  agog  with  the  demand  for 
reform.”  4L 

The  consideration  of  plans  for  educational  reconstruction  was  not 
confined  to  the  teaching  profession.  The  problem  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  leaders  of , the  working  clusses,  local  and  n^ional. trade-union  . 
bodies,  ^manufacturers,  and  employers,  and  the,  public  in  general. 
Early  1916,  the  Athenaeum,  hitherto  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  literAure,  changed  its  character  and  dedicated  its  pages  to  th^ 
consideration  of  the  broader  phases  of  reconstruction.  ]Later  in  jhe 
same  year  the  Times  Educational  Supplement,  .until  then  a monthly 
magazine,  decided  to  appear  weekly."  in  the  hope  of  enabling  the  pub- 
lic, which  is  now  bent  upon  educational  reform,  to  take  an  instructed  - 
part  in  the.prbcess.” 


The  Trade-Union  Congress,  meeting  in  Birmingham,  early  in  Sep- 
tomber»4916,  passed  resolutions  protesting  against  the,  employment*' 
of.  chUdrea  .in  . pgpcultural  worh,  factories,-,  and  worksihopa  gnd 
against  any.  reduction  in  the  expenditure  on  education,  and  pledged  - 

ti^^UchUdren.  orE^dn  thi  pi^  «>f  - * 

roodnstructibn  isrued  at  jthe  close  & 191TI» ' 
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for  health,  leisure,  education,  and  subsistence,  and  urged  the  appli- 
cation of  national  funds  “ for  the  education  alike  of  children,  of  adoles- 
cents, and  of  adults,  in  which  the  labor  party  demands  a genuine 
equality  of  opportunity,  overcoming  all  differences  of  material  cir- 
cumstances.” The  general  secretary  of  the  Workers5  Educational 
Association,  Mr.  J.  M.  Mactavish,  had  already  given  a more  detailed  ( 
definition  of  these  demands  in  a pamphlet  on  What  Lab6r  Wants 
from  Education: 


Labor  wants  from  education  health  and  full  development  for  the  mind,  fine- 
ness for  the  feelings,  good  will  toward  Its  kind,  and,  coupled  with  this  liberal 
education,  such  a training  a s will  moke  Its  members  efficient,  self-supporting 
citizens  of  a free  self-governing  community.  Such  an  education  and  only  such 
an  education  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  Individual,  the  class,  the  natloD,  and 
the  race. 

Mr.  Fisher,  appreciating  the  influence  of  labor  in  the  development 
of  public  opinion  on  education,  paic^  a tribute  to  the  leaders  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Educational  Reform  Speeches.1  “The  leaders 
of.the  labor  world,  having  discovered  education  some  time  since,  are 
now  communicating  the  message  to  those  below.” 

To  these. expressions  of  faith  on  behalf  of  labor  there  deserve  to  be 
added  the  views  of  the  more  enlightened  employers.  After  the 
introduction  of  Mr.  Fisher’s  first  bill  Messrs.  Tootal,  Broadhurst,  Lee 
Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Manchester  and  London,  issued  four  pamphlets1 
urging  the  suppprt  of  the  bill.  The  platform  that  they  insisted  upon 
was  the  following 


We  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation  favor  the  main  proposals 
of  the  new  education  bill,  viz,  1.  Whole-time  education  up  to  the  age  of  14. 
2.  Compulsory  part-time  education  up  to*  18. 

Over  and  above  these  proposals  a straight  road  to  the  university  should  be 
open  to  those  who  desire  the  fullest  development  of  their  intellect.  Only  by 
such  provision  for  complete  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  can  we  as  a 
nation  maintain  our  place  In  the  world.  ^ 

It  ls.important  for  the  opponents  of  the  bill  to  realize  that  the  two  proposals 
we  have  mentioned  are  regarded 'by  educationists  as  merely  a first  step  to 
a real  system  of  democratic  education. 

They  are  by  no  means  exhorbltant  proposals.  They  represent  in  fact  a 
minimum  of  democracy's  demand  for  a fuller  life.  They  do  nothing  more  than 
give  a reasonable  chance  to  the  children  of  this  country  to  make  the  best  of 
themselves, 


|£%ocal  reconstruction  committees  began  to'  be  formed  and  a large 
number  of  professional  associations  devoted  themselves*  to  the  task 
of  drafting  plans  of  reforms,  while  the  daily  press  gave  increasing 
attention  to  the  subject.  w Nothing  has  been  more  remarkable,”  said 

■ ■ * I.  ■ J-  ■»  •-*  ' ; ■ * — H / i»'' ^ : 

J>  Fisher,.  H<  A.  L.  . Educational  Reform.  Speeches  (Oxford,  1918),  . 

' • Tlwasappfeered  first'  as  advertisement  In  the  country's  pres*.  They  ware  published 
fato.tM  tltls  * The  Orest  D*dak>ti,"  and  Included  four  pamphlets : Newer  Never,  #6ur 
Success  or  Fkttar^  A Just.  Complaint,  and  A First  SUPv  Mmra.  Cadbury,  of  Bourn- 

vUUiWHowad  a '* . V*'"  . V ‘ !'  " ■ ,*.■  ’’ 
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Mr.  Fisher  in  introducing  his  first  educational  estimate  in  1917,  “ than 
the  attention  which  has  recently  been  paid,  both  in  the  public  press 
and  on  public  platforms,  to  the  subject  of  education.” 

Among  the  professional  associations  the  following  issued  proposals 
for  educational  reconstruction : 

a 

Assistant  Masters  Association  (Educational  Policy).  * 

* Dlrertors  and  Secretaries  for  Education  (Toward  on  Educational  Policy), 

Tea*ers  of  Domestic  Subjects  (Memorandum). 

Education  Committees  (Report  of  Executive). 

Education  Officers*  Association  (Policy). 

Education  Reform  Council  (Education  Reform). 

Headmasters'  Association  (Educational  Policy). 

Headmistresses  Conference.^  *• 

British  Science  Guild  (National  Education). 

Teachers'  Registration  Council  (Resolutions). 

Technical  Institutions  Association. 

Workers'  Educational  Association  (Educational  Reconstruction). 

National  Union  of  Teachers  (Educational  Progress). 

London  County  Council  Education  Committee  (Education  after  the  War- 
Government  Grants  and  Educational  Development). 


The  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  some  of  these  bodies  re- 
ceived wide  publicity  and  consideration.  Many  of  these  recommen-* 
dations,  as  well  as  the  proposals  contained  in  a draft  bill,  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  Educational  Supplement  of  March  16,  1917, 
were  embodied  in  the  act  as  finally  passed. 

The  Government  in  the  meantime  was  not  neglecting  the  subject 
of  education.'  It  was  re&gnized  that  the  reform  of  education  could 
not  be  considered  in  isolation  hut  must  fit  in  with  the  general  plan 
for  national  reconstruction.  The  subject  of  reconstruction  was  for 
a time  intrusted  to  & committee  consisting  of  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
- but  it  soon  became  clear  that  such  a committee  could  not  devote  to 
the  problem  the  attention  that  it  deserved.  In  March,  1917,  a new 
committee  of  reconstruction  was  appointed  with  the  Prime  Minister 
as  chairman  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Montague  as  executive  head.  Four  months 
later  the  province  of  the  committee  was  further  expanded  and  under 
the  new  ministries  act  of  1917  a ministry  of  reconstruction  was  estab- 
lished. According  to  the  Report  of  the  War  Cabinet,  for  1917, 


page  xix-^  . . 

>.  * - , . 

The  ecope  of  its  activities  covers  almost  every  branch  of  the  national  llfa 

It  has  been  concerned  not  only  with  the  problems  which  wUI  arise  Immediately 
on  the  return  of  peace,  such  as  the  demobilisation  of  the  armies  and  reconver- 
sion to  peace  production  of  many  Industries  now  malting  war  material ; It  has 
also  to  consider  education,  the  supply  and  distribution  ;of  raw  material,  a great 
scheme  for  the  better  housing  of  the  people  both  in  .town  and  country,  labor 
and  industrial  problems,  transportation,  national  health,  and  so  forth.  7 

For  a time  it  was  expected  that  a royal  commission  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  proposals  for  educational  ^ 

^ : . •. • V ■■  / 7-V-  , 
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of  June,  1910,  it  was  announced  that  the  problem  of  education  would 
* come  withip  the  scope  of;  the  cabinet  committee  of  reconstruction* 
Education,  however,  constituted  but  oho  of  15  different  branches  df 
activities,  the  consideration  of  which  was  intrusted  to  87  distinct 
committees.1  It  was  clear  that  even  the  adoption  of  this  course  would 
. involve  delay,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  this  plan  was  eventually 
carried  out,  with  the  exception  that  a number  of  separate  problems 
were  left  for  consideration  by  the  section  of  the  Ministry  of  Recon- 
struction in  charge  of  education.  The  following  vcommittees  were 
established  and  placed  under  this  ministry  (the  appointing  authori- 
ties and  the  dates  of  the  reports,  if  they  have  already  been  issued, 
are  given  in  parentheses) : 


Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  In  Watts.  (The  Crown;  Cd. 
8991  and  Cd.  8903;  1918.) 

Adult  Education  Committee.  (Ministry  of  Reconstruction  I'Cd.  9107  ; 1918.) 
Committee  on  Juvenile  Education  in  Relation  to  Employment  after  the  Wur. 

(Board  of  Education;  Cd.  8512  and  Cd.  8577;  1917.) 

Committee  on  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Lungunges.  (Tlje  Prime  Minister;  CdL 
903G ; 1918.) 

Committee  on  the  Teaching  of  Science.  (The  Prime  Minister;  Cd.  9011; 

‘1918.)  . . 

Committee  on  Principles  of  Arrangements  Determining  Salaries  df  Teachers 
in' Elementary  Schools.  (Board  of  Education;  Cd.  8939;  1918.) 

Committee  on  Principles  of  t Arrangement,  Determining  Salaries  of  Teachers 
In  Secondary,  Technical,  etc.,  Schools.  (Board  of  Education;  Cd.  0140;  . 
1918.) 

Juvenile  Organizations  Committee.  (Home  Office.) 


y ■ 
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’*  It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  these  committees  have  already  reported, 
and  an  account  of  these  reports  is  given  elsewhere.  • 

The  Government  had  also  entered  upon  hew  developments  in 
another  direction — the  promotion  of  scientific  and  industrial  research. 
In  1915,  under  a scheme  for  the  organization  and  development  of 
scientific  and  industrial  research  (Cd.  8005,  1915),  there  were  estab- 
lished ar  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  responsible  for  expenditure 
of.any  new  moneys  provided  by  Parliament  for  such  research,  and  a 
small  advisory  council  composed'  of  eminent  men  of  science  and 
others  actually  engaged  jp  industries  dependent  upon  scientific  coop- 
eration. On  December  1,  1916,  the  cortunittee  and  council  wetfe  re- 
placed by,  a.  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Resegifth.  The 
object  of  this  new  development  is  indicated  in  the  statement  that: 

apj^n  luodntroyer^le  that  If  we  are  to  advance  or  even  maintain  our 
industrial  position,  Nvemust  as  a,  nation  Mm  at  such  a' development  of  scientific 
and  Industrial  research  as  will  place  ns  In  a position  to  expand  and  strengthen 
our  lmJustrtes  and  to  compete,  successfully  with  the  most  highly  organized  of 
opr  rivalsl  4 ^ ‘ ‘ : ‘ ^ ■'  : • - ■ 

r . v » Mlointry  of  B^coniitrtidlpti/  *A  Ihrt  of  commlMtont  and  committee!  mV  up  to  deal 
Vtih  * at  the"  clctef  war*-*  04  8916.^0^00,  1018.)  ; 
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The  scope  of  the  department’s  activities  is  to  consider — 

(I)  Proposals  for  instituting  scientific  researches;' (2)  proposals  for  estab- 
lishing or  developing  special  Institutions  or  departments  of  existing  institu- 
tions for  the  scientific  study  of  problems  affecting  particular  industries  and 
trades;  (3)  the  establishment  and  award  of  research  studentships  and  fellow- 
ships. ' t u 

» The  department  has  begun  active  cooperation  with  scientific  soci- 
eties, institutions,  trades,  and  industries,  and  has  already  stimulated 
the  establishment  of  research  associations  maintained  by  local  indus- 
tries either  independently  or  in  cooperation  with  local  universities. 
The  task  devolving  as  a consequence  upon  members  of  the  depart- 
ment is  thus  described  in  the  scheme  under  which  the  priginal  com- 
mittee and  advisory  council  were  established: 


A large  part  of  their  work  will  be  that  of  examining,  selecting,  combining, 
and  coordinating,  rather  than  of  originating.  One  of  the  chief  functions  will 
be  the  prevention  of  overlapping  between  institutions  or  Individuals  engaged 
in  research.  They  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  at  liberty  to  institute  inquiries 
prelimifiary  to  prepurjng  or  eliciting  proposals  for  useful  research,  and  in  this 
way  they  mdy  help  to  concentrate  on  problems  requiring  solution  the  interest 
, of  all  persons  concerned  in  the  development  of  all  branches  of  scientific 
Industry. 


The  establishment  of  the  department  represents  the  realization  of 
some  of  the  proposals  and  recommendations  inude  by  the  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  position  of  natural  science. 

Associated  with  this  movement  is  the  report  of  the  subcommittee 
on  relations  between  employers  and  employed  on  joint  standing  in- 
dustrial councils  (Cd.  8606,  1917).  This  report,  more  generally 
known  us  the  Whitley  Committee  Report,  is  not  directly  educational, 
but  in  its  development  it  will  exercise  a tremendous  influence  in  ex- 
panding the  scope  of  education  for  the  working  classes.  The  com- 
mit^ recommends  the  establishment  of  national,  district,  and  works 
committees  or  councils,  coasisting  of,  rep  resen  tativos  of  employers 
and  employees,  and  of  the  associations  of  the  former  and  Trades- 
unions  of  the  latter*  \ ' 

The  object  Is  to  secure  cooperation  by  granting  to  workpeople  a greater 
share  In  the  consideration  of  matters  affecting  their  Industry,  and  this  can 
only  be  achieved  by  keeping  employers  and  workpeople  In  constant  touch. 

Among  -some  of  the  questions  that  the  committee  suggests  for  the 
consideration  0f  sticfc  councils  are  (1)  fhq  better  utilization  of  the, 
practical  knowledge  and  experience  of  workpeople;  (2)  technical 
training  and  education;  (8),padukrial  research  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  rqsu%;  (4)  the  proyistyft  of  Utilities  for  $he  full  cufa 
siderfition  and  utilization  of  inventions  and  unprqvefnenta 

-for  <ft  th^%bte  p£  <j£ 
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machinery,  and  organization  and  appropriate  quest  ions  referring  to 
the  management  and  the  examination  of  industrial  experiments, 
with  special  reference  to  cooperation  in  carrying , new  ideas  into 
effect  and  full  consideration  of  the  point  of  view  Of  the  employees 
with  reference  to  them.  The  educational  implications  are  obvious. 
If  the  working  classes  are  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  position 
with  which  they  will  be  endowed  by  the  establishment  of  councils, 
they  must  also  avail  themselves  of  all  the  educational  opportunities 
that  the  Nation  can  put  at  their  disposal.  'The  burden  is  thus-placed 
finally  on  the  Nation  to  provide  as  extensive  facilities  as  possible  to 
equip  every  boy  and  girl  for  the  new  industrial  conditions.  Many 
industrial  councils  have  already  been  established,  and  for  educa- 
tional administration  it  is  significant  that  teachers  are  demanding  the 
setting  up  of  joint  councils  representing  the  active  teaching  profes- 
sion and  the  education  committees  that  employ  them. 

Finally,  it  would  be'  equally  impossible  to  leave  out  of  an  account 
of  the  social  background  that  led  up  to  the  education  act  reference 
to  We  passing  of  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  early  in  1918, 
which  extends  the  franchise  to  about  two  million  additional  male 
and  six  million  new  female  voters.  It  is  estimated  that  the  numbers 
of  persons  qualified  under  the  act  to  vote  is  about  one-third  of  the 
population,  or  about  ten  million  men  and  six  million  women.  At 
the  same  tiffie  the  university  franchise  has  been  extended  and  the 
number  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  raised  by  redistribution 
from  670  to  707.  Again,  as  throughout  the  nineteenth  century, 
every  extension  of  the  franchise  has  been  followed,  very  <^losely  in  the 
present  case,  by  an  extension  of  educational  opportunities.  It  is 
inevitable  that  the  evolution  of  political  democracy  should  be  accom- 
panied by  the  expansion  of  a democratic  system  of  education,  for 
“the  same  logic  which  leads  us  to  desire  an  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise points  also  to  an  extension  of  education.” 

By  the  close  of  1916  the  stage  was  set  for  the  introduction  of  the 
proposals  for  educational  reconstruction.  The  problem  «had  been 
canvassed  from  every  direction  and  every  point  of  view.  The  mental 
attitude  that,  then  separated  the  ultimate  conception  of  the  problem 
from  the  conception  of  the  education  problem  in  1902  and  .1906 
could  hardly  be  measured  by  the  number  of  years  that  separated 
the  two  periods.  The  denominational  question  has,. as  Lord  Haldane 
bad  predicted  earlier,  vanished  in  comparison  with  the  really  vitil 
problems;  the  nation  was  united  in  conceiving  the  task  of  educational 
reform  insthe  terms  so  appropriately  set  forth  by  the  departmental 
committee  bn  juvenile  education  infj;elationr  to  employment  after 
the  ifraiv  / ; * ' j ' ’ 

Any  inquiry  into  education  at  the  present  Juncture  la  big  with  isaue%of  na- 
tional fate.  In  the  great  Work  Of  reconstruction  which  ilea  ahead  there  ara 
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c alms  to  be  set  before  us  which  will  try,  no  less  senrchlngly  than  war  Itself 
the  temper  and  enduring  qualities  of  our  race;  and  in  the  realization  of  each 
and  all  of  these,  education,  with  its  stimulus  and  Its  discipline,  must  be  our 
stana-by.  We  have  to  perfect  the  civilization  for  which  our  men  hhve  shed 
their  blood  and  our  women  their  tears;  to  establish  new  standards  of  value 
in  our  judgment  of  what  makes  life  worth  'living,  more  wholesome  and  more 
restrained  ideals  of  behavior  and  recreation,  finer  traditions  of  cooperation 
and  kindly  fellowship  between  class  and  class  and  between  man  and  man. 
We  have  to  restore  the  natural  relations  between  the  folk  and  the  soil  from 
which  the  folk  derives  its  sustenance,  to  revivify  with  fresh  scientific  methods 
and  better  economic  conditions  the  outworn  practice  of  our  agriculture,  to 
learn  over  again  that  there  is  no  greater  public  benefactor  than  the  man  who 
makes  two  ears  of  corn  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before.  We  hdve  to 
bring  research  to  beur  upon  the  processes  of  our  manufactures,  to  overhaul 
routine  and  eliminate  waste,  to  carry  our  reputation  for  skillful  workmanship 
and  honest  and  Intelligent  trafficking  into  new  markets  and  to  maintain  It 
in  the  old.  These  are  tasks  for  a -nation  of  trained  character  and « robust 
pb>siquef  a nation  alert  to  the  things  of  the  spirit,  reverential  of  knowledge, 
reverential  of  its  teachers,  and  generous  in  its  estimate  of  what  the*production 
nnd  maintenance  of  good  teachers  inevitably  cost.  , Whether  we  are  to  be  such 
a nation  must  now  depend  largely  upon  the  will  of  those  who  have  fought  for 
us,  and  upon  the  conception  which  they  have  come  to  form  of  what  education 
can  do*in  the  building  up  and  glorifying  of  national  life.  For  ourselves,  we 
are  content  to  leave  it  to  that  arbitrament 


The  recommepdations  of  this  committee  were  generally  accepted 
as  furnishing  the  framework  for  the  educational  legislation  that  was 
expected.  (See  p.  23.) 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  December,  1916.  His 
appointment  was  greeted  with  universal  approval.  It  was  an  ap- 
pointment in  which  mere  political  considerations  were  subordinated 
to  the  great  needs  of  the  hour  and  of  the  office.  Ii\  Mr.  Fisher’s 
nomination  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Education  yas  filled  by 
a man  eminently  equipped  for  the  position,  and  not  by  a rising  poli- 
tician for  whom  the  Board,  of  Education  was  to  serve  merely  as  a 
temporary  stepping  stone  on  the  road  to  higher  office.  Mr.  Fisher 
combines  distinction  as  a scholar  in  his  chosen  field  of  history  with 
an  interest  in  pppular  education.  His  fellowship  at  New  College, 
Oxford,  had  given  him  an  experience  with  the  problems  of  higher 
education  that  he  was  beginning  to  apply  to  the  needs  of  one  of  the 
youngest  universities.  As  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Shef- 
field he  was  inevitably  brought  into  touch  with  needs  and  the  de- 
mands of  popular  education.  His  grasp  of  the  task  to  which  he  was 
called  was  strengthened  by  membership  on  a number  of  the  commis- 
sions and  committees  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  c<tofi- 
dSpce  of  the  country  bn  liability  to  cany  out  the  task  to  a sucSSsful 
conclusion  w*S  soon  to  be  justified  f>y  MK  thfoft  success  in  hre- 
■enfin^  the  ppollan  fo^ar^atohnt  afidto  the  conn&gfy  and' Tiy 
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1 adroit  handling  of  all  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  that  stood  in.  Kis 
way  in  spite  of  the  readiness  of  the  country  for  the  ^fortn  proposals. 

Mr.  Fisher  at  once  addressed  himself  to  tbrsoHution  of  the  prob- 
lem intrusted  to  him.  In  February,  1917vhe  issued  a stirring  appeal, 
Sursum  Corda,  to  the  teachers  of  the  country,  in  which  he  reminded 
. them  that : * * 

, ■ ■ V * > 

^ The  proclamation  of  peace  ;and  victory  In  the  field  wifl  summon  ub  aot  Jo 

\ complacent  repose,  but  to  greater  efforts  for  a i^orC , end ur lug.  victory: ^The 
I \ future  welfare  of  the  Nation  depends  upon' its  schools*,-' 

"On  April,  19, 1917,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  new  faith 
of  tfife  country  in  education,  when  he  introduced  the  education  esti- 
mates in  toe  House  of  Commons.  'The  task  of  demanding  from.  Par- 
| li&ment  an  increase  for  1917 — Iff  of  more  than  $19,000,000  over  the 
estimate  for  the  previous  year,  was  one  that  w.ould  have  deterred  a 
parliamentarian  of  longer  experience  than  Mr.  Fisher,  but  the  Parlia- 
ment of  a country  that  was  then  spending  about  |35*000,000  A day 
on  the  work  of  destruction  could  not  well  refuse  its  corifscnt  to  in- 
creased estimates  for  education : 


So  that  the, .foundations  may  be  laid  for  a fabHc  of  national  education  worthy 
of  the  genius  and  heroism  of  our  people  and  a fitting  monument  of  the  great 
impulse  which  Is  animating  the  whole  nation  during  the  war. 

The  chjtef  patt1  t>i  the- increase  was  lo&z  devoted  to  securing  “ the 
first  condition  of  educational  advance;”  the  better  payment  of  teach- 
ers, to  th$,  importance  of  which  Mr.  FisKur  referred  in  the  words: 

I do  not  expect  the  teaching  profession  to  offer  great  material  rewards— 
that  is  Impossible;  but  I do  regard  it  as  essential  to  a good  scheme  of  educa- 
tion that  teachers  should  be  relieved  from  perpetual  financial  anxieties,  and 
that  those  teachers  who  marry  should  be  q]t>te  to  look  forward  to  rearing  a 
family  in  respectable  conditions.  An  aqxious  and  depressed  teacher  Is  a bad 
teacher;1  an  embittered  teacher1  Is  a social  danger.  * 

In  the  course,  of  his  speech  Mr.  Fisher  foreshadowed  the  nature 
of  the  bill  that  he  was  shortly  to  introduce: 


The  object  which  we  are  aH  striving  to  attain  is,  very  simple.:  We  do  not 
w.ant  to  waste  a single,  chi  Id..  We  desire  that  every  child 'in  the  country  should 
receive  the  form  of  eduction  most  adapted  to  fashion  its  qualities  to  the 
highest1  use.  This  win  mean  that 'every  type  and  grade  of  school  in  the  country 
must  be  properly*  coordinated.  It  will  mean  that  the  county  authorities, 
?f  either  separately  or  combined  together  in  provincial  committees,  Should  make 
complete  and  progressive,  schemes ; for  .education  In  their  respective*  areas,  so^ 
that  adequate  and  systematic  provlulou  ip^y  be,; made  not : only  f°r  the  ele- 
mentary, but  also  for  technical,  commercial,  and  secondary  education  of  the 

ciliidrto  ln  the  ^district 1 v .V  l"’ 
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it  & framed  to  repair  the  intellectual  wj^tage'wkictThas  been  caused 
' by  the- war.” 

Into  the  details  of  thehill  it  is  unnecessary  to  go;  the  causes  of  op- 
position to^it^re  given  in  another  section..  But  its  introduction 
a^ffprdetfTVIr,  Fisftefvinothcr  opportunity  of  declaring  his  educational 
faith*  Striking  throughout  *as  his  appreciation  of  the  views  of  the 
• leaders  of  the  lAbor  world  : 

«.  ■ > •*'  * • 

' I notice  also  that  a new  wAy  of  thinking  about  education  has  sprung  up 
among  more  reflecting  members  of  our  Industrial  army.  They  do  not  want 
education  In  order  that  they  may  rise,  out  of  their  own  class,  always  a vulgur 
ambition;  they  want  It  because  they  know 'that,  in  the  treasures  of  the  mlrnl. 
they  cun  And  an  aid' to  good  citizenship,  a source  of  pure  enjoyment,  anil  n 
refuge  from  the  necessary  hardships  of  a life  spent  fn  the  midst  of  olangin- 
machinery  in  our  hideous  titles  of  toil. 

The  conclusion  of  his 'speech  furnishes  tin  admirable  summary  of 
the  newly  born  recognition  of  the  place  of  education  in  the  natlbmtl 
lifcf 

We  assume  that  education  Is  one  of  the  good  things  of  life  which  shpuld  toe 
more  widely  shared  thou  has  hitherto  been  the.  case  amongst  the  children  and 
young  persons  of  the  country.  We  assume  that  education  should  be  the  edur.i-  ' 
tlon  of  the  whole  man,  spiritually,  intellectually,  and  physically,  and  thnt  it 
is  not  beyond  the  resources  of  civilization  to  devise  a scheme  of  education 
■ possessing  certain  common  qualities,  but  admitting  at  the  same  time  of  iL-go 
variation  from  which  the  whole,  youth  of  the  country,  male  and  female,  tn&y 
derive  benefit.  We.assume-thut  the  principles  upon  which  well-to-do  pnnJhts 
proceed  in  the  education  of  their  families  are  valid  also,  mutatis  mutandis 
for  the  families  of  the  poor;  that  the  State  has  need  to  secure  for  Its  juvenile 
population  conditions  under  which  'mTn???+ridy,  and  character  may  be  harmo- 
niously developed.  We  feel  also  that  fn  the  existing  circumstances  the'  life  of  . 
the  rising  generation  can  only  be  protected  against  the  Injurious  effects  of 
industrial  pressure  by.  a further  measure  of  State  compulsion.  But  we  argue  ’ 
that  the  compulsion  proposed  in  this  bill  will  be  no  sterilizing  restriction  of 
wholesome  liberty,  but  an  essential  condition  of  a larger  and  ihore  enlightened 
freedom,  which  -will  tend  to  stimulate  civic  spirit,,  to  promote  general  culture 
and  technical  knowledge,  and  to  diffuse  a steadier  judgment-  and  a better  in- 
formed opinion  through  the  wlrole  body  of  the  community. 

The  closing  months  of  the^ear  were  spent  by  Mr.  Fisher  in  tourjng 
the  country,  'particularly  the  manufacturing  centers,  for  purposes  of 
propaganda.  Many  employers  had  still  to  be  Won  over  to  the  idea 
of  compulsory  continuation  schools;  and  much  opposition . had  de- 
veloped against  the  bill  among  those  concerned  with  the  administra- 
tion of  education.  Deputations  had  to  be  met,  Compromises  con-  ■ 
sidered,  and  the  bill  so  amended  that  it  would  in  effect  become  an 
. accepted  bill  oh  its  introduction.  "The  first  bill  was  with^ratfh  in 
| January  of  1918,  and  a new  one  tpok 

• of  ttoae  MtureB  to  which  objections  had  txfcte  fused.  In  introducing 
- ihe  seoond  reading,  qftfie . new  bill,  on 

continued  to  m tin  in  Re  high:' standards  of  sthtwmanship itliat 
- .171030o-21-BuU;  ■-  1 *•-  ' 
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marked  his  speeches  on  the  first  bill  His  final  plea  for  the  passage 
' of  the  bill  will  probably  < rank  as  the  clearest  and  most  far-sighted 
analysis  of  England’s  need  for  educational  reform  that  has  been  made 
in  the  course  of  the  lasf  fpur  years : ' 


* The- broad  question  before  the  House  Is  whether  the  education  provided  .for 
the  general  mass  of  our  young  citizens  Is  adequate  to  our  needs.  We  have  been 
asking  them  to  fight  and  work  for  their  country,  we  have  been  asking  them  to 
die  for  their  country,  to  economize  for  their  country,  to  go  short,  of  food  for 
their  country,  to  work  overtime  for  their  country,  to  abandon  trade-union  rule* 
for  their  country,  to.be  patient  while  towns  are  bombed  from  enemy  aircraft* 

% and  family  after  family  is  plunged  in  domestic  sorrow.  We  b&ve  now  decided 
to  enfranchise  for  the  first  time  the  women  of  this  country.  I *Uk  then, 
whether  the  education  which  is  given  to  the  great  mass  of  our  young  citizen* 

4 adequate  to  the  new,  serious,  and  enduring  liabilities  which  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  World  war  created  for  our  Empire,  or  -to  the  new  cWic 
burdens  which  we  are  imposing  upon  millions  of  our  peoples,  I sfty  it  is  not 
adequate,  I believe 'It  is  our  duty  here  and  nOyr  to  improve  our  system  of 
education,  and  I hold  that,  if  we  allow  our  vision  to  be  blurred  by  a catalogue 
of  passing  inconveniences,  we  shall  not  only  lose  a golden  opportunity,  but  fail 
in  our  great  trust  to  posterity.  1 * 

These  words  furnished**  fitting  climax  to  the  campaign  of  ilbarly 
four  years  to  change  the  opinion  of  a country  from  apathetic  in-  - 
difference  to  education  to  the  stage  where  almost  the  only  criticisms 
Of  the  act  Which  stands  to  Mr.  Fisher’s  gredit  come  ‘from  those  who 
* , <feel  that  it  does  not^go  far  enough.  * * 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  EDUCATION  ACT,  19 1 8.1 
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• By*  the  enactment  on  Atnpist  8 of  the  Fisher  education  bill  the 
first  step  has  been  made  toward  the  realization  of  the  program  fit 
social  ahd  economic  reconstruction  that  is  to  'follow  the  war  ip 
England.  For- the  reform  of  the  English  educational  system,  ana 
of  the  Scpttish’jjy^tem  which  Is  bepK  provided  for  separately  (see 
pp.  1 1§(§) , is  but  part  of  thelarger task  that  has  been  intrusted  to  such 
bodies  as  the  Ministry  o£  Reconstruction  or  the  Department  oh  Scien- 
tific an&Imdfls^  ifcaewch,,,  Ifi^ou^.the  sound,  fountains  laid 

Ityk tty  www^egdnjlmnsjjthnt  such; 
. may  on  adift'ssdp^ti®^  Pub^c  physical  traih- 

~ .i ^>>¥WailN^9Fn^  ^ an$  apprenticeship,  or 

coaperi#%  be^em .-sgiencs  w'd* industry.. wonl4  inevitably  remain 
■ubing  4nm$ ififn*  pious  tagjgi  Ijducatiofud  reforjn,io  linfiland 
fimmfi ««*■*■*  wi%  tfip^ihrfc.ex^t^  4 the 

> *»«&!*■ 

^ 

adimwt»UT»  changes  alnaady  made  fiy  the  Bmxi 
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of  Education,  such  as  the  regulations  for  advanced  courses  and 
ex  animations  in  secondary  schools,  from  the  Superannuation  A oft 
passed  in  November,  1918,  or  apart  from  departmental  reports  such 
as  those  on  salaries  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers, 
on  th®  teaching  of  modern  languages,  or  on  the  position  of  natural 
science  m the  schools.  The  quickened  recognition' by  the  public  of 
the  essential  function  df  education  in  national  life  must  also  be  taken 
into  account  as  one  of  the  assets  for  the  future.  Public  interest  and 
support  have  acquired  an  impetus  from  the  conditions  and  realisa- 
tions arising  out ‘of  die  war  that  has  made  possible  such  educational 
progress  within  one  year  as  could  in  normal  times  not  have  been 
achieved  in  less  than  a generation.  The  sacniftces  and  public  burdens 
undertaken  by  feathers  of  all  grades  throughout  the  country  have 
given  them  a repute  and  status  that  they  have  not  hitherto  enjoyed, 

. and  it  will  result  in  substantial  improvement  of  their  material 
position.  The  outlook  of  the  local  educational  authorities  has  also 
been  deeply  affected  by  the  urgent  necessity  of  giving  much  closer 
attention  than  ever  before  to  the  educational  problems  under  adverse 
conditions.  Finally,  although  little  is  as  yet  known  about  its  effects, 
the  educational  activities  undertaken  with  the  artny  will  undoubtedly 
haye*a  healthy  reaction  on  that  public  opinion  without  which  edu- 
c&tional  progress  is  impossible. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  in  recent  discussions  of  English  education 
that  die  train  for  “a  comprehensive  and  progressive  improvement  of 
die  educational  syste*  » had  already  been  laid  before  the  war  in  the 
budget  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  May.  4,  1914. 
The  act  accordingly  does  not  constitute  a revolution  in  English' edu- 
cation. . It  represents  the  normal  development  whose  evolution  has 
been  hastened  by  the  favorable  condition?  already  described.  After 
the  satisfactory  reception  of  the  estimates  for  the  Board  off  Educa- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr.  .Fisher  in  April,  1917,  and  calling  for  an 
increase  of  more  than.  $18,000, 000  over  the  estimates  off  the  previous 
financial  year,  the  passage  of  an  education  W1  to-M  'the  mm 
demands,  as  formulated  by  numerous  education,  authoritie^snd  ®ssc- 
matrons' of  lay  and  professional'men  and  was  ^ foregone 

conclusion.  Mr,  Fisher’s  fat  essay,  however,  which  he  intro, 
educed  in  August*  1917,  Was  from  the  first  condemned  to  Mlmre  W 
WJe&it  exceeded  Shew  suggestions  and  recommendations  and  b^fee 
•'it-wa^  suspected  bfebeing  an  attempt*  fo  conceal  a schema Jor  cen- 
foahwd  cbntooil  am  educati®^  behind^  Wge  number  of  w**svu& 

. ^W^i-the  ^ tteelf, so  amenable  In  auwpting  what  - 
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administration  for  all  time*  The  education  authorities  were  up  in  arms 
against  the  administrative  measures  and  indicated  in  no  uncertain 
terms  their  refusal  to  countenance  any  education  bill  at  all  that 
• threatened  their  liberties  or  might  interfere  with  local  initiative  and 
variety.  In  every  case  the  administrative  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Education  has  been  surrounded  by  limitations.  . Clause  4^gf  the 
first  bill,  .which  gave  the  board  the  final  word  in  the  approval  or 
rejection  of  schemes  submitted  fey  the  local  education  authorities, 
how  becomes  clause  5,  and  a definite  prdfcedui^has  been  established 
in  cases  of  conflict  between  a local  edition  authority  and  the* 
board,  with  final  power  vested  -in  Parliament.  The  old  clause  5, 
which  provided  for  the  combination  of  local  areas  into  provincial 
nasnciations  in  accordance  with  Lord  Haldane’s  proposals,  has  been 


dropped  altogether,  and  the  same  fate  met  the  old  clause  29.  which 
would  have  permitted  the  board  to  transfer  the  smaller  to  larger  edu- 
cational areas.  Clause  38  in  the  original  bill  also  disappears  and- 
with  it  any  danger  that  the  board  would  become  the  final  authority 
in  cases  of  dispute  with  local  authorities.  Finally,  the  old  claup  40 
now  becomes  clause  44,  and  the’  indefinite  provisions  for  national 
grants  to  education  are  replaced  by  a definite  undertaking  that  these 
8haU  amount  to  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  local  expenditure.  A 
few  additions  fcnd  amendments  have  been  made,  in  each  case  extend- 


expenditure  ofa>local  authority^,  By 

ifihave  **“ 


noteless 


JlI. V 


this  pieatis  the  board 


__ 


ing  rather  th&n  limiting  the  powers  of  local  authorities. 

The  general  structure  of  the  educational  system  remains  the  same 
as  under  the  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902,1  that  js,  the 
responsible  authorities  for  elementary  and  higher  education  consist 
of  couhties  ind  county  borough  councils,  and  for  elementary  educa- 
:■  tibn  of  thp  councils  of  noncounty  boroughs  and  urban  districts.  The 
‘ relation  of  the  Board  of  Education  tq  the  local  education  authorities 
continues  as  hitherto  with  the  broad  exception  that  it  now  has  the 
power Jot : approving  or ^^mting- schemes  “for  the  progressive  de- 
’ * vgiopment  ahd  compreliVlfce  organization  of  education  ” that  may 
vBe  submitted  to  it  by  the  local  education  fythprities.  In  cases  of  con- 
vict between  the  board  and  a local  authority  the  act  provides  for  a 
^^onference  op  public  inquiry,  and  in  the  last -resort  the  submission  of 
a ; report'  to  Parliament  with  reason?  for  any  action  taken  by  the 
bbardi 1 ; The  grant?  f rom  the  national  exchequer  have  been:  oonsoli- 
datedand  Willin'tJie  f uturebe  dependent  on  the"  approval  by  the 


'boijd'Of ‘such  progressive  and  oomprehensive  schemes  of  education 
a‘^|h'mn»a  The  act- abolishes  thefea,  ;the‘  aid,'  andi1  • small 
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things,  the  efficient -administration  of  school  attendance,  Hhe  satisfac- 
tory provision  of  elementary  continuation  and  secondary  schools,  the 
maintenance  of  adequate,  and  suitable  teaching  staffs,  and  .tfce  pro- 
vision of  adequate  systems  of  medical  inspection  and  treatment. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  English  education  the  national 
authorities  are  placed  by  the  act  in  a position  to  securo  full  informa- 
tion ds  to  the  provision  of  education  throughout  the  country,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  furnishing  such  information  being  placed  upon  the 
schools.  Under  other  provisions  the  board  is  empowered  on  request 
to  inspect  schools  not  already  on  its  grant  list  and  with  local  educa- 
tion authorities  to  inspect  schools  that  desire  to  qualify  as  efficient  for, 
the  purposes  of  securing  exemptions  from  attendance  at  public  ele- 
mentary or  continuation  schools.  The  effect  of  these  measures,  com- 
bined witli  the  indirect  influence  of  the  qualifications  required  of 
teachers  for  registration  with  the  Teachers’  Registration  Council, 
will  have  an  incalculable  effect  in  raising  the  standards  of  private 
schools,  and  at  the  same  time  safeguarding  their  status.  Room  will- 
thns  bo  found  under  the  national  system  for  public  and  privato 
schools,  schools  established  and  maintained  entirely  by  the  public 
authorities,  and  nonprovided  schools,  or  those  established  by  denomi- 
national bodies  but  maintained  out  of  public  funds.  Such  a scheme 
under  the  wise  direction  and  advice  of  the  Board  of  Education  will 
secure  that  variety  and  initiative  on  which  the  English  system  is 
founded,  while  the  new  method  of  allocating  grants  will  furnish  the 
necessary  encouragement  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  system.  It 
is  significant  that  for  the  first  time  in  English  history  the  act  speaks 
of  the  development  of  a national  system  of  public  education.  By 
bringing  the  private  schools  into  more  effective  relations,  with  public 
, education  England  will  present  an  example  of  a national  system  in 
which  public  and  private  effort  cooperate  to  the  larger  end, 

The  responsibility  for  “the  progressive  development  *nd  compre- 
henstfoprganizationlof  education  ” is  intrusted  to  the  county  authori- 
ties in  all  natters  pertaining  to  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education.  The  noncounty  boroughg  and  the  urban  districts'  have 
the  same  responsibility  only  in  relation  Jo  elementary  education* 
which  is  now  considerably  expanded  in  conception.  Provision  is, 
made* however,  for  cooperation  between  the  twq  types  of  authorities* 
alsafor  the  federation  of  any  two  educational  areas  for  cooper^-. 
fcive%>yrposes  under  joint  bodies  of  manage^  in^luding^ifceaoheis  and 
representatives  of  universities  Under  the  extended  powers  th4 
act,  educate  autfcbsdtief  now  become  ^responsibly  tu^rities  for 
admini^rstign  of  One  $dipioyraent  Childr^  6m 

^rev^ntionkof  Cmejty  to  Children  Acfc>  im.  And  the  Qdldren  AcW 
190a  further,  for  the  promotion  irf  physical  and  social  training, 
education  aliffiorities  inky  maintain  and  equip  holiday  camps,  centers 
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for  recreation  and  physical  training,  playing  fields,  school  baths, 
and  swimming  baths  and  other  facilities  in  addition  to  the  system 
of  medical  inspection  and  treatment  Finally,  the  limit  hitherto  im- 
posed on  the  amount  that  could  be  raised  by  county  authorities  for 
secondary  and  higher  education  is  removed.  The  duty  is  imposed 
on  local  education  authorities  to  draft  schemes  for  their  areas  fifter 
due  consideration  of  existing  facilities,  public  of  private,  and  of  the 
possible  advantages  of  cooperation.  Since  the  new  system  of  grants 
will  be  based  on  the  adequacy  of  a scheme  as  a whole,  it  will  effectu- 
ally check  the  development  of  schemes  that  are  not  comprehensive. 

Here  again  the  Board  of  Education  will  act  in  axt  advisory  capacity, 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  development  of  local  initiative  and 
progress  is  placed  on  the  local  education  authorities  and  so  on  the 
public  in  whose  interests  schools  are  maintained.  The  withholding 
of  grants  and  the  power  of  the  board  to  conduct  public  inquiries,  the 
reports  of  which  may  be  laid  before  Parliament,  are  effective  meas- 
ures for  dealing  with  recalcitrant  authorities. 

While  the  improvement  of  the  administrative  organization  of  edu- 
cation constitutes  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  act,  it  is  not  in.ahy  way 
its  main  purpose.  Primarily,  the  represents  the  new  democracy 
rising  to  a recognition  of  the  function  of  education  in  preparing 
healthy,  intelligent,  and  responsible  citizens.  The  advancement  of* 
the  physical  welfare  of  the  nation,  with  the  promotion  of  educational, 
opportunities,  constitutes  the  chief  objects  of  the  act  As  at  the  time 
of  the  South  Airican  War,  so  at  this  crisis,  recruiting  of  soldiers  has 
revealed  the  great  extent  of  physical  deficiencies  in  the  country;  at 
the  same  time  a better  chance  for  survival  is  to  be  furnished  to  every 
child  in  older  to  repair  the  physical  wastage  of  the  war.  An  already, 
excellent  system  of  school  medical  inspection  and  a developing  sys- 
tem of  medical  treatment  are  extended  by  the  act.  In  the  schools 
for  mothers  training  is  given  in  preh&l&l  care  and  the  care  of  infant 
children  F^fom  the  age  of  2 to  6 or.  6,  children  may  attend  nursery 
schools  where  attention  will  devoted  primarily  to  their  44  health, 
nbu^shtafent,  and  physical  welfare.”  Jn  the  elementary  schools  the, 
existing  ^fiSMions^for  school  medical  inspection  and  treatment  will 
apply,  with  the  pitobability  that  more  effective  provi&Sh  of  the  latter 
will  be  under  the  ’procedure  by  schemes.  ]By  tfie  provisions 

of  the  new  local  education  authorities  are  empowered  fe>  extend 
system  of  Medical  inspectiorran^  teato pupils  -in  secondary 
and  continuation  schools  nUmt&ined  Md  even  fo  tfctaoofa 

not  aided  bythm,  ii  m requested.  Sines  National  Insurance  AM 
applies  la  employed  persofe  tmm  the*age  of  up,  the  great  mfe* 

\ jority  of  dtueni  in  England  and  Wales  will  lb©  under  an  effective 
ifratamftf  madkal  *upa**isloa  their  -Mth e,«uw 
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time  local  authorities  are  required™  ascertain  the  number  of  physi- 
cally defective  and  epileptic  children  and  make  such  provision  ior 
their  education  as  they  are  already  required  to  make  for  mental  de- 
fectives under  the  Elementary  Education  .(Defective  and  .Epileptic 
Children)  Acts,  1899  to  1914. 

These  measures  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease  are  sup- 
plemented by  positive  measures  for  the  promotion  of  health  through . 
physical  training,  which  is  to  form  an  even  more  important  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  elementary,  continuation,  and  secondary  schools 
than  ever  before.  The  power  granted  to  authorities  to  supply  or 
maintain  holiday  or  school  camps,  centers  and  equipment  for  physi- 
cal training,  playing  fields,  school  baths,  school  swimming  baths,  and 
u other  facilities  for  social  and  physical  training  in  the  day  or  even- 
ing ” has  thready  been  referred  to.  Before  the  passing  of  the  act  the 
Government  had  already  inaugurated  the  practice  of  financially 
assisting  local  authorities  in  th*e  appointment  of  play  supervisors 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  evening  recreation  centers.  By  these 
measures  provision-  is  made  for  social  and. moral  training  as  well  as 
pliysica\  Mr.  Fisher  allayed  the  fear  that  an  opportunity  would  be 
seized  to  expand  physical  training  to  cover  military  training.  He 
agreed  that — 

It  would  be  entirely  Inappropriate  to  take  advantage  of  an  education  bill 
to  introduce  such  a very  radical  alteration  in  our  scheme  of  education  as  the 
Introduction  of  compulsory  military  training  In  schools.  So  far  as  he  knew 
their  mind,  the  war  office  had  no  desire  whatever  to  see  military  training  In 
the  continuation  schools  given  to  young  people  in  this  country.  The  Interest 
of  the  war  office  was  that  young  boys,  when  they  reached  the.  mtUtary  age  of 
18,  whould  be  In  fit  physical  condition.  It  was  only  after  they  had  reached 
18  thfet  formal  instruction  under  the  war  office  began. 

The  control  of  child  labor,’  which  constitutes  the  greatest  menace 
to  physical  welfare,  is  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Question 
authorities.  No  child  of  school  age  will  be  permitted  to  be  employed 
on  any  school  day  or  on  any  day  before  6 o’clock  in  the- morning  or 
after  8 o’clock  in  the  evening  or  for  more  than  two  hours  on  Sunday. 
By  an  unfo^tufiate  concession,  local  authorities  may  by  by-laws  per- 
mit the  employment' of  children  over  12  for  one  hour  before  and 
one  hour  after  school.  Streep  trading  by  children  is  prohibited,  and 
restrictions  are  placed  around  the  employment  of  children  on  the 
Stage  fend  in  certaih  factories  And  occupations.  On  the  report  of 
a school  medical  officer  individual  children  may  be  prohibited  i 
engaging  in  certain  Occupations  that  may  b©  prejudicial  to- health  ofr 
physical  development  o¥  interfere  with  their  obtaining  the  ptfog# 
benefit  ftoinqi  education.  * i% " < v 

In.  ttor  matter  of*  school  attendapdfe  eh£  £#  at  one  atrofcrf  remove* 
a&T  exemption*  Irb*'  attendant  at  public  ndkccK  k 
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: which  fees  are  now  entirely  abolished,  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  5 and  14,  unless  exemption  is  claimed  on  the  ground  of  attend- 
ance at  other  schools  that  must  be  subject  to  inspecfion  either~by  a 
locfd  authority  or  the  Board  of  Education.  Thus  is  brought  to  a 
close  controversy  that  has  lasted  nearly  30  years  on  the  question  of 
half-time  attendance  at  school  for  children  over  11  or  12  years  of 
age.  Where  nursery  schools  are  established,  a local  authority  may 
permit  attendance  at  these  up 'to  the  age  of  6 and  transfer  to  the 
elementary  schools  at  that  age.  Further,  local  authorities  are  em- 
powered to  enact  by-laws  requiring  compulsory  attendance  at  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  up  to  the  age  of  15,  or,  with  the  approval  of 
the  board,  up  to  16. 

The  act  now  extends  the  scope  of  the  elementary  schools  by  re- 
quiring {he  inclusion  of  practical  instruction,  suitable  to  the  ages, 
abilities,  and  requirements  of  the  children  and  the  organization  of 
advanced  instruction  for  the  older  or  more  intelligent  children,  who 
are  not  transferred  to  higher  schools,  by  means  of  central  schools 
and  central  or.  special  classes.  This  provision  means  that  children 
in  the  upper  grades  will  not  be  required  to  waste  what  for  many 
will  be  the  last  years  of  full-time  education  as  the  result  of  an  anti- 
quated definition  of  the  term  “elementary  school.”  The  act  thus 
sets  up  what  will  virtually  prove  to  be  a system  of  intermediate  edu- 
cation, with  the  right  to  exemption  from  attendance  at  continuation 
schools  for  children  remaining  until  16.  The  act  does  not  define, 
nor  did  the  debates  bring  out,  the  nature  of  the  work  that  will  be 
provided  in  the  advanced  'courses,  but  the-guess  may  be  hazarded 
that  they  wjdl  follow  the  type  already  successfully  inaugurated  in 
the  London  central  schools,  and  probably  not  unlike  some  of  the 
schemes  proposed  for  the  junior  high  schools  in  this  country.  ' 
For  the  present  the  question  of  providing  free  secondary  schools 
is  shelved,  but  local  authorities  are  encouraged  to  provide  a moro 
adequate  supply  of  secondary  schools,  with  easier  access  to  them,  so 
that, in- the  words  of  the  act,  “children  and  young  persons  shall  not 
.be.  debarred  from  receiving  the  benefits  of  any  form  of  education  by 
wjlich  they  are  capable  of  profiting  through  inability  to  pay  fees.” 
The  enlarged  and  eariphed-  opportunities  of  education  will  consist 
Sj3*‘  . not  jnMjejjr,  »9li  increase  of  . free,  places  to.  pupils  from  elementary 
eohookandpf  *cholarships,but  a4?p  of  the  provision  of  maintenance 
.•yowW^rtBeyptidythe  references  already  made  the  act  does  not ! 
df al  ;with , secondary ^8ch#>Is,  but  the  bo&ni  has  recently, issued  new 
regulations  ,tlut  ,will  require  the  organu^tion  of  advanced  courses 
fc r pupils  above  the  agaof  16  who  desirf 

acience,  end  mathematics,  tmdittpdjHrn dangua^ek ;•  Up  to^the  age  of 
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due  recognition  of  Declaims  of  the  Classics,  the  sciences,  and  modern 
languages  in  a liberal  education.  Vocational  preparation  finds  no 
place  in  the  program,  but  will  probably  be  provided  in  an  extension 
of  the  nnmber  of  junior  and  senior  technical  schools. 

Up  to  this  point  Mr.  Fisher  encountered  no  difficulty  in  piloting 
his  measure  through  the  House  of  Commons.  The  stgrm  center 
proved  to  be  the  prevision  for  compulsory  attendance  at  continuation 
schoo  s fof  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  for  8 hours 
a week  for  40  weeks  in  the  year  between  the  hours  of  7 in  the  morn-' 
ing  and  8 m the  evening.'  Employers  are  required  not  only  to  allow 
the  time  otB  necessary  for  attending  school,  but  such  additional  time 
up  to  two  hours  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  that  a young  person 
is  m a fit  mental  and  bodily  condition  do  receive  full  benefit  from 
the  attendance  at  school.”  The  young  person,  his  parents,  and  his 
employers  may  be  liable  to  a fine  if  he  fail  to  attend  regularly.  Ex- 
emptions from  attendance  are  granted  only  to  those  who  have  at- 
tended a full-time  day  school  to  16  or  are  in  attendance  at  such  school 
or  are  attending  part-time  continuation  or  "works”  schools  estab- 
lished by  employers  in  connexion  with  their  factories  and  open  to 
inspection  by  the  board  and  the  local  education  authority 
The  chief  opposition  came  from  a small  group  of  employers  who 
feared  that  ^heir  supply  of  labor  would  be  cut  off.  These  were  ready 
to  suggest  all  kinds  of  compromises— half-time  attendance  for  20 
hours  a week  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16;  special  intensified  and 
advanced  courses  for  pupils  between  12  and  14;  and  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  secondary  apd  university  education' for  brighter  pupils. 
But,  os  Mr.  Fisher  eloquently  pointed  out,  “ there  is  nothing  sacro- 
sanct ithelf  about  industry.  The  real  interests  of  the  State  do  not 
consist  in  the  maintenance  of  this  or  that  industry,  l^yn  the  main- 
tenance of  the  welfare  of  all  its  citizens.”  ’W|  - • 

To  the  surprise  of  the  opposition,  no  lesl|»n  of  his  supporters, 
Mr.  Fisher  agreed  to  postpone  the  full  operation  of  the  compulsory 
provision  as  it  affects  young  person?  between  16  and  18  for  seven 
years  from  the  appointed  day,  that  is,  the  day.  on  which  the  whole 
section  is  declare^  by  the  board  to  become  operative.  In  addition  ht 
■ aKreed  reducc  the  required  attendance  from  8 hours  a yveek-to 
7 hours.  The  opposition  was  now  satisfied,  but  many  of\thfe 
ardent  supporters  of. the  bill  charged  Mr.  Fisher  with  betraying  the 
cause.  As  a matter  of  fact  Mr.  Fisher  has  sacrificed  nothing  that  he 
was  not  fully  aware  could  be  sacrificed.  It  is  obvious  that  at  this 
tens,  when  the  building  of  new  schools  js  suspended,  when  the  ex- 
isting schools  ha  vethe  greatest  difficulty  in  Maintaining  wen  a mini- 
ihQhvsupply  of  tafechers,  and  when  thTmdustel  belabor" 

k$.  ojrerationtfthf  f»w  wolM  nos  have  beeh'gos- 
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able.  Mr.Fisher’s  compromise  means  thut  a start  can  soon  be  made 
and  that  the  public  will  be  educated  to  the  full  significance  of  the 
measure  when,  the  seven  years  are  completed.  A number  of  educa- 
tional authorities  and  a number  of  the  larger  industrial  establishments 
have  already  adopted  schemes  that  haye  the  approval  of  the  board, 
thus  disproving  the  contention  that  only  the  bare  minimum  required 
by  Mr.  Fishery  concession  will  be  provided.  The  probability  is  that 
after  seven  years  of  experimentation  local  authorities  will  be  ready 

to  do  more  than  the  act  inquires.  t * 

%.  ■ As  in  the  case  of  the  advanced  courses  in  elementary  schools,  the 

. function  of  the  continuation  schools  is  broadly  defined  as  schools  in 
which  suitable  courses  of  study,  instruction,  and  physical  training  are 
• provided  without  payment  of  fees.”  The  provisions  for  social  train- 
ing dad  medical  inspection  will  also  apply  to  these  schools.  It  is 
probable  that  the  courses  of  study  will  be  liberal  and  general  in 
character.  Indeed,  guaranties  were  asked  and  assurances  were  given 
in  the  course  of  the  delytfes  that  specific  vocational  training  would 
not  be  given  in  these  schools,  but  as  Mr.  Fisher  pointed  out: 

It  would  not  be  to  the  Interest  of  an  educated  jlemocracy  that  there  should . 
be  no  connection  between  the" education  they  were  seeking  lu  the  schools  and  the 
lives  they  were  to  lead.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  that  education  should  be  h 
«reat  liberating  force,  thftt  .it  should  provide  compensation  against  the  sordid 
monotony  which  attached  to  so  much  of  Industrial  life  of  co"ntr*  ^ 
lifting  the- workers  to  a more  elevated  and  pure  atmosphere,  and  the  board 
would  be  false  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  6111  was  framed  If  It  were  to 
. sanction  a system  In  continuation  schools  In  which  due  attention  was  not 
. paid  to  the  liberal  aspects  of  education. 

The  attitude  of  the  “Workers’  Education  Association  was  some- 
whitthe  same  ip  their  declaration  of  a policy— 
tSi  the  education  In  such  schools  should  be  directed  solely  toward  the  full 
development  of  the  bodies,  minds,  and  character  of  the  pupils:  that  It  should 
'therefore  be  Intimately  related  to  the  environment  and  Interests  of  the  pupils 
And  should  contain  ample' provision  for  physical  well-being,  y ^ 

Under  the  freedom  permitted  by  the  procedure  through  schemes, 
considerable  latitude  will  be  permitted  to  local  authorities  to  adapt 
the  courses  to  local  conditions.  The  vocations  will  no  doubt  furmshr 
* starting  point  for  such  courses  of  instruction.  The  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Juvenile  Education1  contains  some  sug- 
• ' ' -o«*rti&atioh  of  the  curriculum  of  continuation 

school*.’  Instruction  should  in  no  case  be  too  narrowly  technical, 
0 yjtfd  the  curriculum  should  maintaip  improper  balance  between  the 
' techmW^W^buihanMtio  t elements, *sin©i  the;  primary  function  of 
.educatfo^ls  toihtei  ^ fotcitiE^hip.-  A^foarrJrear  course  should  be 
<divided  into’equal  stagesj  bf  whichfthe,  ^rstiwillhe  mainly)  general, 
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and  the  second  technical  and  vocational.  The  common  ground  for 
all  in  the  first  stage  should  be  English  subjects,  including  not  only 
literature,  but  geography  and  social  and  industrial  history.  The 
remaining  subjects  should  be  mathematics,  manual  training,  science, 
each  varied  to  suitthe  needs  and  the  occupational  interests  of  the  - 
students,  and  physlpah  training.  Only  in  the  second  stage  would  the 

curriculum  be  defifutely  founded  on  the  chief  vocational  groups 

agriculture,  engineering,  building,  mining,  textiles,  the  technical  in-  , 
dustries,  commercial  occupations,  and  domestic  occupations.*  But  even 
in  the  second  stage  the  committee  urges  that  technical  subjects  might 
be  included  as  a medium  of  education  and  not  as  a means  of  produc- 
tion. In  general  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  social,  historical, 
and  economic  elements  in  the  subjects  adopted  in  both  stages.  Steps 
have  already  beentjaken,  as,  for  example,  at  the  University  of  Man- 
chester, to  furnish  special  courses  for  training  teachers  for  continua- 
tion schools.  For  the  present  there  is  some  danger  that  a false  start 
may  be  made  by  appointing. teachers  whose  sole  experience  has  been 
in  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  However  that  may  be,  the  polpt 
that  needs  to  be  emphasized  here  is  that  the  criticism  that  has  been 
leveled  against  Mr.  Fisher’s  compromise  is  not  valid,  and  that  the 
continuation  school  with  compulsory  attendaflt;e'  required  up  to  the 
age  of  18  will  be  an  accomplished  fact  at  the  close  of, the  seven  years 
of  the  postponement.  It  is  significant  that  this  is  the  only  point  that 
has  been  subjected  to  serious  criticism. 

The  true  estimate  of  the  act  may  bgi  reached  by  ‘comparing  it  with 
the  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  the  bodies  referred  to  on 
( PP-  70ff ; those  which  have  not  been  incorporated  in  the  act  can  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Board  of  Education  by  its  administrative  regula- 
tions 5 others  look  too  far  into  the  future.  ‘ It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  act  is  but  a first  step,  giving  local  authorities  power  to  expand 
their  educational  activities.  However  desirable  such  proposal^  may 
be,  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  the  abolition  of  fees  in  secondary  schools 
and  for  establishing  an  entirel^^fte  system  of  higher  education  or 
for  the  payment  by  the  State  of  gjfanfo  equal  to  75  per  cent  of  the  local 
expenditure,  on  education  or  to  require  20  hours’  attendance  a week 
at  continuation  schools.  Other  suggestions  will  probably  never  be 
adopted  in  ^England;  it  is  unlikely,  for  example,  that  the  State  wi!T\ 
assume  the  direct  payment  of  teachers’  salaries,  afid  as  a consequence,  \ 
the  establishment  of  the  teaching  profession  as  a branch  of  the  civil  ’ 
service ; it  is  improbable  too  that  teachers  will  be  placed  on  education 
eonimittees  to  any  large  extept,  especially  as  joint  councils  may  be 
^ set  ..up  under  the.  Whitley  committee's  recommendations.  Technical 
^ ^uc?tion>  university  education,,  adult  .education,  and  tb»  training 
ofteachers  still  , 
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consider,  but,  important  though  they  are,  these  problems  are  not  such 
as  could  be  legislated  upon  at  the  present  crisis.  7 

The  act  has  been  .variously  hailed  as  the  children’^  charter  and  as  * 
the  Nation’s  charter;  Certainly  it  inaugurates  a new  era  as  embody- 
ing “ the  first  real  attempt  ever  made  in  this  country'  (England)  to 
lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  a scheme  of  education  which 
would  be  truly  national.”  Of  much  greater  significance  for  the  future  * 
of  English  democracy  is  the  "fact  that  the  act.  is  ah  attempt  to  provide 
the  foundations  of  an  education  for  the  great  mass  of  young  citizens 
which,  to  quote  Mr.  Fisher,  is  “ adequate  to  the  new,  serious,  and  en- 
; . during  liabilities  which  the  development  of  this  great  world  war  cre- 
ates for  our  Empire  or  to  the  new  ^ivre  burdens  which  we  are  imposing 
upon  millions  of  our  people.”  But  whatever  the  merits  of  the  act  may 
he,  it  should  not  escape  attention  that  the. English  Government  and 
the  English  people  did  not  consider  itnncompatible  with  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  war  to  divert  some  attention  to  the  more  pressing  do- 
mestic problems  of  the  present  and  the  immediate  future.  Education 
is  but  part  of  the  broader  program  for  reconstruction  after  the  war 
that  is  already  being  considered  in  England  and  whose  scope  is  defined 
in  the  following  words  l?y  the  war  cabinet  in  its  report  for  1917 : 


It  is.  Indeed,  becoming  mote  and  more  apparent  that  reconstruction  Is  not  so 
much  a question  of  rebuilding  society-  as  it  was  before  the  war.  but  of'  molding  a 
better  world  out  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  which  have  come  Into 
being  during  the  war.  - 

EDUCATION  ACT,  1918. 
jf‘  [8  and  9 Geo.  5.  Ch.  39.] 

arrangement  of  sections. 

« 

• tfoj tonal  System  of  Public  Education* 

Sec.  * 

1.  Progressive  and  comprehensive  organization  of  education. 

2.  Development  of  education  In  public  element?^  schools, 

& Establishment  of  continuation  schools.  ^ 

4.  Preparation  and  submission  of  schemes. 

5.  Approval  of  schemes  by  Board  of  Education. 

6.  Provisions  as  to  cooperation  and  combination.  #' 

Provision  as  to  amount  of  expenditure  for  edy cation. 

Attendance  at  School  and  Employment  of  Children^and  Young  Persona. 


8.  Provisions  as  to  attendance  at  elementary  schools. 

8,  Provisions  for  avoidance  of  broken  school  terms, 
it).  Compulsory  attendance  at  continuation  schools. 

It  Enforcement  of  /attendance  at  continuation  schoola. 

12.  Administrative  provision*  relating  to  continuation  schools. 
It  Amendment  of  3 Edw.  c.  45,  and  4 Edw.  T»  c.  18. 


v.  w f v,  .v,  — — - — * » - — 

14;  Prohthitlffn  sgwttttt-  employment  of  children  In  factories,  workshops, 
, A,,  •quarries.  rp , . ; 

mM*  Aft a/  AIMmam 


18.  Furtl 


i8l  Further  restriction*  on  employment  Of  chltdren. 

^enaltte^qn  Illegal  employment  of  children  end  df  un*  persons. 


V ' of  Potcere  and  >uf(ee. 


mines,  and 
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Soc, 

10.  Nursery  schools. 

20.  Education  of  physically  defective  aM  epileptic  children, 

‘ 21.  Powers  _for  the  education  of  children  In  exceptional  circumstance*. 

22.  Amendment  of  Education  ^Choice  of  Employment)  Act,  1010, 

23.  Power  10  aid  research. 

2-1.  Provision  of  maintenance  allowances. 

25.  Provisions  as  to  medical  treatment 

1. 

Abolition  of  Fees  In  PuhNc  Piemen fary  School t, 

26.  Abolition  of  fee*  In  public  elementary  schools. 

* 

Admirtttrative  /Vo  virtues,  - 

27.  Voluntary  Inspection' of  schools.' 

2S.  Collection  of  information  respecting  schools. 

29.  Provisions  with  respect  toMppolntment  of  certain  classes  of  teachers, 

30.  Provisions  as  to  closing *of  schools. 

83.  Grouping  of  nonprovlded  schools  of. the  same  donomlnatioAl  character. 

82.  Provlstons  relating  to  central  schools  and  classes. 

33.  Saving  for  certain  statutory  provisions. 

84.  Acquisition  of  land  by  local  education  authority. 

85.  Power  to  provide  elementary  schools  outside  area.  * 

86.  Amendments  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  expenses  to  particular  area*. 

87.  Provisions  as  to  expenses  of  Provisional  Orders,  etc. 

88.  Expenses-  of  education  meetings,  conferences,  etc. 

89.  Power  to  pay  expenses  of  prosecution  for  cruelty. 

40.  Public  Inquiries  by  Hoard  of  Education. 

41.  Inspection  of  minutes. 

42.  Payments  to  the  Central  Welsh  Board. 

48.  Evidence  of  certificates,  etc..  Issued  by  local  education  authority 

Education  Grants. 

44.  Education  grants. 

s Educational  Trusts.  * 

45.  Power  to  constitute  official  trustee*  of  educational  trust  property.  „ 

46.  Exemption  of  assurance  of  property  for  educational  purposes  from  certain  restrictions 

under  the  Mortmain  Acta. 

47.  Appointment  of  new  trustees  under  scheme. 

„ General. 

48.  Definitions.  > ^ f* 

49.  Compensation  to  existing  offtcers. 

ffo.  Extension  of  certain  provisions  of  the  education  act*. 

01.  Repeals.  * 

52.  Short  title,  construction,  extent,  and.  commencement 


Chapter.  39. 

An  Act  to  make  further  provision  with  respect  to  education  In  England  and  Wile*  *nd  for 
purpose*  connected  therewith.  [8tb  August  191#  1 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Kiny's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal , and  Commons , in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same;  as  follows:  g 

* v 

#otfon©$  System  of  Public  Education. 

X.  With  to  view  to*  the  esfcdMSshqi&it  of  d national  system  of  Nubile  education 
available  tpt  ffll  p^^e^pabi©  of  it  shall be  tt&fltxt?  of  m 

every  pointy  and  county  bbrou^f.  po  far  powers  extend,  to 

Odntrlbute  hereto  1$  proyidJUag  fat.  H develop meat  an ^ W 
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(3)  The  council  of  any  county  shall,  If  practicable,  provide  for  the  In- 
clusion of  representatives  of  education  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III 

4 of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  in  any  body  of  managers  of  continuation  schools 
within  the  area  of  those  authorities. 

4.  (1)  The  coUn^ns^T . any  county,  before  submitting  a scheme  under  this 
act,  shall  consulfthe  Other  authorities  within  tbeir*  county '( ft  any)  who  are 
authorities  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  In  which  and  the  extent  to  which  any  such  authority  will 
cooperate  with  the  council  In  carrying  out  their  scheme,  and  when  submitting 

their  scheme  shall  make,  a report  to  the  Board  of  Education  as  to  the  co- 
operation which  Is  to  bfc  anticipated  from  any  such  authority,  and  any  such 

authority  may,  if  they  so  desire,  submit  to  the  board  as  well  os  to  the  council 

of  the  county  any  proposals  or  representations  relating  to  the  provision  or  or- 
ganisation of  education  in  the  area  of  that  authority  for  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  scheme  of  the  county. 

(2)  Before  submitting  schemes  under 'this  act  a local  education  authority 
shall  consider  any  representations  made  to  them  by  parents  or  other  persons 
or  bodies  of  persons  Interested,  and  shall  adopt  such  measures  to  ascertain 
their  views  as  they  consider  desirable,  and  the  authority  shall  take  such  steps 
to  give  publicity  to  their  proposals  as  they  consider  suitable,  or  as  the  Board 
. of  Education  may  require.  _ ' 

(8)  A locate  education  authority  in  preparing  schemes  under  this  act  shall 
have  regard  to  any  existing  supply  of  efficient  and  suitable  schools  or  colleges 
not  provided  by  local  education  authorities,  and  to  any  proposals  to  provide 
such  schools  or  colleges. 

(4)  In  schemes  under  this  act  adequate  provision  shall  be  made  In  order  to 
secure  that  children  and  young  persons  shall  not  be  debarred  from  receiving 
the  benefits  of  any  form  of  education  by  which  they  are  capable  of  profiting 
through  inability  to  pay  fees. 


5.  (1)  The  Board  of  Education  may  approve  any  scheme  (which  term  shall 
include  an  Interim,  provisional,  or  amending  scheme)  submitted  to  them  under 
*hls  act  by  a.  local  education  authority,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  local  education  authority  to  give  effect  to  the  scheme. 

(2)  If  the  Board  of  Education  are  of  opinion  that  a scheme  does  not  mpke 
adequate  provision  in  respect  of  all  or  any  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  scheme 
relates,  and  the  board  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  authority  as  to  what 
amendments  should  be  made  in  the  scheme,  they  shall  offer  to  hold  a confer- 
ence with  the  representatives  of  the  authority  and,  If  requested  by  the*  au- 
thority, shall  hold  a public  inquiry  in  the  matter. 

(3)  'If  thereafter  the  Board  of  Education  disapprove  a scheme,  they  shall 
notify  the  authority,  and,  }f  wlthiq  one  month  after  such  notification  an  agree- 
ment Is  not  reached,  they  shall  lay  before  Parliament  the  report  of  the  public, 
inquiry  (if  any)  together  with  a report  stating  theft  yeaeohB  for  such  disap- 
proval  and  any  action  whteh  they-intend  to  take  In  ‘consequence  thereof  by  1 
way  fif  withholdipg  or  reducing  any  grapta  payable  tp  the  jmihority, 

6.  (1)  For  tbq' purpose  of  performing  any  duty  or  exercising  ^ power 

under  the  e<%at;loA,  ac^fl,  a council  haying  power^  under  may  enter 

ih(o  3uch  arrangements  as*  they  tjij&k  proper  fpr  cooperation  or  Combination 
wlty  w p®w  or  $ciunctls  and*  powers,  and  w^apch  arrange. 

the  appointment  of  a joint  committee  or  a Joipt  body  of 
d^tewtiog  to,  that  committee  or  body  of  managers  of 
powers  or  dutiee  qt  the  qounclb»  « other  than  the  power  or  railing  a rate  oV* 
****§ **  *•  « ^WbuUpn,  ,,  W «c£coa^ 
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cil,  and  for  any  other  matters  which  appear  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
arrangement 

(2)  The  Board  of  Education  may,  on  the  application  of  two  6r  more  councils 
having  powers  under  the  education  acts,  by  scheme  provide  for  the  establish- 
4»ent  and  (If  thought  fit)  the  incorporation  of  a federation  for  such  purposes 
of  any  such  arrangements  as  aforesaid  ad  may  be  specified  in  the  scheme  as 
being  purposes  relating  to  matters  of  common  interest  concerning  education 
which  It  is  necessary  or  convenient  to  consider  in  relation  to  areas  larger  than 
those  of  individual  education  authorities,  and  -the  powers  conferred  on  councils 
by  this  section  shall  include  power  to  Arrange  for  the  performance  of  any 
educational  or  administrative  functions  by  such  a federation  as  if  It  were  a* 
‘Joint  committee  or  a Joint  body  of  managers:  Provided,  That  no  council  shall 
without  its  consent  be  included  in  a scheme  establishing  a federation,  and  no 
council  shall  be  obliged  to  continue  in  a federation  except  in  accordauce  with 
the  provisions  of  a scheme  to  which  it  has  consented. 

(8)  A scheme  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  constituting  a federation, 
and  an  arrangement  establishing  a Joint  committee  or  a Joint  body  of  managers, 
shall  provide  for  the  appointment  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  by 
councils  having  powers  under  the  education  acts,  and  may  provide  either 
directly -hr  -by  cooperation  for  the  inclusion  of  teachers  pr  other  persons  of 
experience  in  education  and  of  representatives  of  universities  or  other  bodies.  . 

(4)  A scheme  constituting  a federation  may  on  the  application  of  one  nr 
more  of  the  councils  concerned  be  modified  or  repealed  by  a further  scheme, 
and,-  where  a scheme  provides  for  the  discontinuHffce^  of  n federation,  provision 
may  be  made  for  dealing  with  any  property  or  liabilities  of  the  federation. 

(5^  Where  any  .arrangement  under  this  section  provides  for  the  payment  of 
an  annual  contribution  by  ope  council  to  another,  the  contribution  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  19  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  form  part  of  the  security 
on  which  money  may  be  horrowed  under  that  section. 

7.  The  limit  under  section  2 of  tbb  ^Education  Act,  1902,  on  the  amount  to 
cbe  raised  by  the  council  of  a county  out  of  rales  for  the  purpose  of  education 
other  than  elementary  shall  cease  to  have  effect 


Attendance  of  School  and  Employment  of  Children  and  Young  Persons. 

& (1)  Subject  as  provided  in  this  act,  no  exemption  from  attendance  at 
School  shall  be  granted  to  any  child  between  the  ages  of  5 and  14  years,  and 
any  enactment  giving  a power,  or  imposing  a duty,  to  provide  for  any  such 
exemption,  and  any  provision  of  a by-law  providing  for  any  such  exemption, 
shidjl  cease  tp  have  effect,  without  prejudice  to  any  exemptions  already  granted, 
Anyby-law  which  names  & lower  age  than  14  as  the  age  up  to  which  a parent 
shall  cause  his  child  to  attend  school  shall  have  effect  as  if  the  age  ofl4  were 
substituted  for  that  lower  age.' ; , 

" l!(2)  In  j fiction  74  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  as  amended,  by 
. : section  6 of  Uie  ^ernentary  Education  Act,  1900,  15  years  shall  be  substituted" 
for  14  yeafs  as  age  up  to  which  by-laws  relating  to  school 

atendance  may  parents  to  cause  children  to  attend  school',  and 

. stjscftoil  of  chUdren  between  the  ages 

V-  SR  fw&illy  k'nlijatii  .diDdteo;"  bt>:  chfldreh 

specia^M^Soss:'  'If  s hati 

gs local  kucation  ^ twin'  the  Obligation 

v jlfJW  1 .children ' 

: flute  nnd  upon  jsiich  condiUoni  as . the  a ut horl ij' thJnfcfi^ln  any ^M'whdi4f' 

dup ’ the* drcumstsDces  seem  to 
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(8)  It  ahall  not  b©  a defense  to  proceedings  relating  to  school  attendance 
tinder  the  education  acts  or  any  bylaws,  made  thereunder  ttjat  a child  la 
attending  a school  orinstitutlon  providing  efficient  elementary  instruction  unless 
the  school  or  Institution  Is  open  to  -Inspection  either  by  the  local  education 
authority  or  by  the  Board  of  Education,' and  unieas  mtiafactory  registers  are 
kept  of  the  attendance  of  the  scholars  thereat. 

(4) *  A local  education  authority  may  with  the  approval  of  tho  Board  of 
Education  make  a bydaw  under  section  74  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
1870,  providing  that  parents  shall  not  be  required  to  cause  their  children  to 
attend  school  or  to  receive  efficient  elementary  Instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  before  the  age  of  6 years : Provided,  That  in  considering  any  such 
by-law  the  board  shall  have  regard  ts  the  adequacy  of  the  provision  of  nursery 
schools  for  the  area  to  which  the  by-law  relates,  and  shall,  if  requested  by  any 
30  parents  of  children  attending  public  elementary  schools  for  that  area,  hold  a 
public  Inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whetQgr  the  by-law  should  be 

. approved,  . # 

(5)  Notwithstanding  anything  In  the  education* acts  the  Board  of  Education 

mny,  on  the  application  of  the  local  education  authority,  authorized  instruc- 
tion of  children  in  public  elementary  schools  till  the  end  of  the  school  term 
in  which  they  re^ch  the  age  of  16  or  (in  special  circumstances)  such  later 
age  as  appears  to  the  board  desirable : Provided,  That,  \p  considering  such  appli- 
cation, the  board  shall  have  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  provision  of  nursery 
schools  for  the  area  to  which  under  paragraphs  (a)  and  Co)  of  subsection 
( 1 ), of  section  2 of  this  act  and  to  the  effective  development  and  organisation  of 
all  forms  of  education  in  the  area,  and  to  any  representations  made  by  the  mana- 
gers of  schools  v i ^ 

(6)  7*he  power  of  a local  education  authority  under  section  7 of  the  Educa- 

tion Act,  1902,  to  give  directions  as  to  sfecnlar  instruct  Urn  shall  include  the  power 
to  direct  that  any  child  in  attendance  nt  a-publie  elementary  school  shall  attend 
during  such  hours  as  may  be  dlrected  by  the  authorlty  at  any  class,  whether 
conducted  on  the  school  premises  or  not,  for  thO  purpose1  of  practteal  or  special 
instruction  or  demonstration, 'and  attendance  at  Such  a ddss  ^hatU  where  'the 
local  educatton  anthoHty  so  direct,  be'  deemed  for  tfce 'purpose  of  any  enact- 
ment or  by-law  relating'  to  school  attendance : to .< be  attendance*  at  a public 
elementary  school:  Provided^  Thnt.Ifbyrenson  of  any  *ueh;  direction  a child  Is 
prevented  on  any  day  ftodi  receiving  religions  instruction" in < title  school  at  the 
ordinary  time  mentfonedln  the  time-table;  reasonable  facilities  dh&ft  be  afforded, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  7 of  thelffiementflryra  1870,  for 

enpbilpg  such  child  to  receive  religious  instmetkm  in  the  school*!  some  other 
time.  * * ' \ **■*  jw.’i 

(7)  in’ section  11  o^he:E!emen^  187B  to 

;80fhool  attendance);'  for  the  words  44  there  tS'n^t;wifhto*2  mnep  ^tliete  shelf  be 
substituted  the  ttords**  there1  is  trot  'within  ancbdlsfah&fce ; may^be  'prewtlhed 
hy  the  hylawR.”  _ ■ m*-*  / y.n  oi  p 

??^Kothfbf  ;te ^ WiS  seedeto  shall  ‘hffiwt ' thU  ptbvttibns  of  ;«bb'*lfiflebUntnty 
;|Mucfltfotn  arid  ^ ElemehtaW  Edncntion 

(Defettlie  ai id  Epilepttc  Children) : frii&t*, 1 
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by-law,  whether  made  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  relating  to  school 
attendance,  be  deemed  to  have  attained  that  year  of  age  until  the  end  of  the  term. 

(2)  The  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act;  1902,  may  make  regulations  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion providing  that  a child  may,  in  such  caeca  aa  are  prescribed  by  the  regula- 
tions, be  refused  admission  to  a public  elementary  school  or  such  certified 
school  as  afd fetal d except  at  the  commencement  of  a school  term. 

10.  (1)  Subject  aB  hereinafter  provided,  ail  young  persons  shall  attend  such 
continuation  schools  at  such  times,  on  such  days,  as  the  local  education  authority 
of  the  area  In  which  they  reside  may  require,  for  320  hours  In  each  year,  distrib- 
uted as  regards  times  and  seasonsas  may  best  suit  the  circumstances^  of  each 
locality,  or,  In  the  case  of  a period  Of  less  than  a year,  for  such  number  of  hours 
distributed  aa  aforesaid  as  the  local  education  authority,  having  regard^  to  all 
the  circumstances,  consider  reasonable : Provided,  That — 

(a)  The  obligation,  to  attend  continuation  schools  shall  not,  within  a period 
of  seven  years  from  the  ^appointed  day  on  which  the  provisions  of 
this  section  come  into  force,  apply  tr  young  persons  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  18,  nor  after  that  period  to  ^ny  young  person  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  16  before  the  expiration  of  that  period ; and 
(5)  During  the  like  period,  if  the  local  education  authority  so  resolve,  the 
number  of  hours  for  which  a young  person  may  be  required  to  attend 
continuation  schools  In  any  year  shall  be  28Q  instead  of  320. 

(2)  Any  young  person— 

' (1)  Who  Is  above  the  age  of  14  years  on  the  appointed  day ; or 

- (il)  Who  has  satisfactorily  completed*  a course  of  training  for,  and  Is  en- 
gaged In,  the  sea  service,  in/accordance  with  the  provisions  of  any 
national  scheme  which  may  hereafter  be  established,  by  Order  in 
Council  or  otherwise,  With  the  object  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
supply  of  well-trained  British  seamen,  or,  pending  the  establish- 
ment of  such  scheme,  In.  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  any 
■ interim  scheme  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education ; or 
(111)  Who. la  above  the  age  of  16  yeara  and  either— 

(a)  Uas  passed  the  matriculation  examination  of  a university  of 
the  United  Kingdom  or  an  examination  recognised  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  as  equivalent  thereto ; or 
(5)  Ia  shown  to  < the  satisfaction  of  the  local  education  authority 
to  have  been  up  to  the  age- of  16  under  full-time  Instruction  In  a 
school,  recognised  by.  the  Board  of  Education  as  efficient  or  under 
..  editable  and  efficient  full-time  Instruction  income  other  manner. 
Shall  be  exempt  from  the  o^Ugatlon  to  attend  continuation,  schools  under  this 
.act  unless  he.heff  informed  the  authority  in  writing  of  his  desire  to  attend  such 
schools  a&4  the  ^authority  have  prescribed  what,  school  he  shall  attend. 

> ~ If)  The,  obligation : to ; attend  continuation . schools  under  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  young  person—  J 

. (j)  Who  le  shown, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  education  authority  to  be 
. rJJWdW, fell-time  Instruction  tn  a.achool  recognised  by  the  Boayd  of 

r * i.yinV-  #6Mentor  to  be  undpr  suitable  and  efficient  full-time 

* : ■* : Instruction  lnsoto$  other  manner ; or,  w ‘ , /,  f . , „ , . 

:n-  J fUyj/ifhOiU  thi  l^l  .eanoatlon  Mthprlty  to 

44^1  *****  ' #*Wo.jM<e0Wfft  Wirt-^«ne;i^u<^pn  to  ’sS$?p 

h'„  Ui  „ manner  tacit  number  atf  bourn  , ln/the  your  (being  1bmir»  during 
not  mrnpted  hi knight  <sw^P*tJ?n 

rv  .S  $ 'Kbooti)  «t»Bl  to  the  number^*  durlni  wblcb 

- « wo  ti  required  under  this  act  ^attend  a ’continue  tl< 

■■■■■/■  ^}#c tjkv  . - 
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(4)  When,  a school  supplying  secondary  education  is  inspected  by  a British 
university,  or  in  Wales  or  Monmouthshire* by  the  Central  Welsh  Board,  under 
regulations  made  by  the  inspecting  body  after  consultation  with  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  Inspecting  body  reports  to  he, Board  of  Education  that  the 
school  makes  satisfactory  provision  for  the  education  of  the  scholars,  a young 
person  who  is  attending,  or  has  attended,  such  a school  shall  fOr  the  purposes  of 
this  section  be  treated  as  if  he  were  attending,  or  had  attended,  a school  recog- 
nized by  the  Board  of  Education  as  efficient. 

(5)  If  a young  person  who  Is  or  hns  been  In  any  school  or  educational  Insti- 
tution, or*  the  parent  of  any  such  young  person,  represents-  to  the  board  that 
the  young  person  Is  entitled  to  exemption  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
or  that  the  obligation  Imposed  by  this  section  does  not  apply  to  him,  by  reason 
that  he  Is  or  has  been  under  suitable  andiefflclent  Instruction,  but  that  the  local 
education  authority  have  unreasonably  refused  to  accept  the  Instruction  as 
satisfactory,  the  Board  of  Education  shall  consider  the  representation  and  If 
satisfied  that  the  representation  is  well  founded,  shall  make  an  order  declaring 
that  the  young  person  Is  exempt  from  the  obligation  to  attend  a continuation 
school  under  this  act  for  such  period  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may 
be  named  In  the  order:  Provided,  That  the  Board  of  Education  nky  refuse  to 
consider  any  such  representation  unless  the  local  education  authority  or  the 
Board  of  Education  are  enabled  to  Inspect  the  school  or  educational  Institution 
in  which  the  Instruction  is  or  has  been  given. 

(0)  The  local  education  authority  may  require.  In  the  case  of  any  young 
person  who  is  under  an  obligation  to  attend  a continuation  school,  that  hU 
employment  shall  be  suspended  on  any  day  when  his  attendance  Is  required, 
not  only  during  the  period  for  which  he  Is  required  to  attend  the  school  but 
also  for  such  other  specified  part  of  the  day.  not  exceeding  two  hours,  as  the 
authority  consider  necessary  In  order  to  secure  that  he  may  be  in  a fit  mental 
and  bodily  condition  to  receive  full  benefit  from  attendance  at  the  school:  Pro- 
vided, That  If  any  question  arises  between  the  local  education  authority  and  the 
employer-of  a young  person  whether  a requirement  made  under  this  subsection 
Is  reasonable  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  that  question  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  If  the  Board  of  Education  determine  that  the 
requirement  is  unreasonable,  they  may  sdbstttnte  such  other  requirement  as 
they  think  reasonable. 

(T)  The  local  education  authority  shall  not  require  any  ; young  person 
attend  a continuation  school  on  a Sunday,  or  on  aiiy  day  or  part  of  a day  exclu- 
sively set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to  which 
belongs,  or  during  any  holiday  or  half  htflday  to  which  by  any  enactment  regu- 
lating his  employment  or  by  Agreement  he  is  entitled,  nor  so  far  as  practicable 
during  any  holiday  or  half  holiday  which  In  his  employment  bd  Is  accustomed  to 
enjoy,  nor  between  the  hours  of  7 in  ^he  evening  and  8 Ih  the  morning: 
Provided,  That  the  local  education  authority  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
board,  vhry  those  hours  In  the  cas&  of  yohhg  ipershnS  employed  at  night  or  other- 
wise employed  at  abnormal  times. 

<&)  AJodd  education'  authority" shall  not.  without  the  consent  of  a young 
IpertOU,  reqMre  him  to  attend  ahy  doutlmiattbn  school  held  at  or  tu  connection 
with  the  place  of  his  employment  The*  consent  given,  by  & 'young  person  for 
tbe  ipdttxrtb  of  this  provision  &hy  be  tfithdrtftew  by  on*  month's  notion  In  writ- 
inr&nt  to  the  employer  and  to  the  I&al  education  Sntborlty.  .*»■ . j 

attended  bfc  fc.yonng  at  tor ’to  connection  wsthrttha  place 

• Si M if 
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autbority  or  bythe  Board of  Education  atthe.  option  of  the  person  or  persons 
reeponsible.tor the management  of  ;the  school. ,,  i..:- 

% • (ft)  In  considering  what  continuation  school  a young  person  shall  be  required 
to'atteudalocaleducationauthority  shall  have  regard,  as  .far  as  practicable,  to 
any  prefereoce:  which  a young  person  or  the  parent  of  a young  person  under  the 
age  of  16  may.  express,  and, If  . a young  person  <or  the  parent  of  a young  person 
under  the  age  of  16  represents  in  writing  to  the  local  education  authority  that 
he  objects  to  any  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  continuation  school  which 
the  young  person  is  required  to  attend,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  contrary  or 
offensive  to  his  religious  belief,  the  obligation  under  this  act  to  attend  that 
school  for  the  purpose  of  such  Instruction  shall  not  apply  to  him,  and  the  local 
education  authority  shall,  if  practicable, ( arrange  fof  him  to  attend  some  other 
Instruction  in  lieu  thereof  or  some  other  school.  * 

11.  (1)  .If  a young  person  fails,  except  by  reason  of  sickness  or  other  un- 
avoidable cause,  to  comply  with  any  requirement  imposed  upon  him  under  this 
act<  for . attendance  at  a . continuation  school,  be  shall  be  liable  on  summary 

, conviction  to  4 fine  not  exceeding  5 shillings,  or  in  the  case  of  a second  or  sub- 
lequent  offense  to  a fine  not  exceeding  £L  • * 

> (2)  If  apparent  of  a young  person  has  conduced  to  or  connived  at  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  young  person  to  attend  a continuation  school  as  required 
under  this  act,  he  shall,  unless  an  order  bus  been  made  against  him  In  respect 
* of  such  failure  under  section  09  of  the  Children  Act,  1068,  be  liable  on  sum- 
mary. Conviction  to  a fine  not  exceeding  £2,  or  in  the  case  of  a second  or  subse- 
quent offense^  whether  relating  to  the  same : or  another  young  person,  to  a 
fine  not  . exceeding  £5. 

12.  (1)  The  Beacgi  of  Education  may  from  time  to  time  make  regulations 
X prescribing  the  manner  and  form  in  which  notice  Is  to  be  given  as, -to  the  con- 

tinuatlon  school,  (if  any)  which  a young  person  is  required  to  attend,  and  the 
times  of  attendance  thereat,,  and  as  to  the  boura  during  which  his  employment 
. must  be  suspended,  and  providing  for  the  issue  of  certificates  of  age,  attendance, 
and  exemption,  and  for  the  keeping  and  preservation  of  registers  (^attendance, 
and 'generally  for ‘Carrying  into,  effect  .the  provisions,  of  this. act  relating  to 
oentlnuationf#civwls',-'j‘-  et.  **  --?!  • •< 

„n  (ft^Ftfith^uiposea  kof  the  provisions,  of  thts  act  relating  to  continuation 
schools,  the 'expression  ‘‘year*’  means  in  the  case  of  any.  ypupg  person  the 
•period  of  12  months  reckonedffroin  the  date  .when  he,  ceased  to  he  a child,  or  any 
sobsequentperiodotia  months..  • v ^ • v u . 

Thai  Employment  of;  Children , Act,  ,1908,.  so  far  as<  it  relates  to  Eng- 
land end  Wal«A#aU  Lbq;ei»ended  astfollows,: 

ttMCOilftm  subfeetinn-  £J4>,o^sqcUon,8  ;the  following, subsection  shall  be  sub- 
hi  stunted  • if  fit!  .li  ! [ i,1f  “?  ‘Ur.  ■■  / ; •'  i.;  '■  \ 

• Jiiiin-him  "A  child  owtertlwage  of  42  dull  wtjw.emplpy^iaiid  a child  of, the 
i ,**e  of  l2  or  ujma*}  abe4  »<*■  enjplpyed  any  .Sunday  tor  more  than 

■to.-iio  ...  rwpho^r^w.iopAny.day'pawhhfh  he  1»  to  attend  school  before 

thScloae  of  school  hoars  on  that  dayr  nor  on. ^,  day(  before, 6 0’clock 
vjiomn  ft  to  lb#-  .moralra, *flr(  s ofter: , $ tfplocb  .la.thc.  eyetOpgi  ^o^Wed, , That 
«i.»;v.n.w*  Mthwtity. .,mak*inafc*(,a,;byiM^ 

not  n.M-vaneh  wupattoq*;f|ja;«a^ tpi  iwcb  , condi- 
' -jiiw  lii  tNH>«^eftt^)the.,cblidreQ, 

the-empliiywa^itfohlhtrepof.the 
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. before  9 In  the  morning  he  shall  not  be  employed  for  more  than  >one. 

hour  in  the  afternoon.’’ 

(11)  In  subsection  (2)  of  section  3,  which  prohibits  th&  employment  of  a child 
under  the  age  of  11  years  in  street  trading,  the  words  “ under  the  age 
of  11  years,”  shall  be  repealed. 

(Ill)  For  section .12  the  following  section  shall  be  substituted: 

“ Except  ns  regards  the  City  of  Ix>ndon,  the  jiowers  and  duties  of  a 
local  authority  under  this  act  Bhallbe  deemed  to  be  powers  und  duties 
under  Part  III,  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
education  acts  for  the  time  beiug  In  force  with  regard  to  those  powers 
and  duties  and  as  to  the  manner  In  which  the  expenses  of  . an  authority 
under  that  part  of  that  act  sball  be  paid  shall  apply  accordingly”: 
(iv)  For  the  definition  of  the  expression  “local  authority*’  there  shall  be 
snb8tltuted  the  following  definition: 

“The  expression  'local  authority'  means  In  the  case  of  the  City  of 
Ixnidon  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons. of  that  city  in  common 
council  assembled  and  elsewhere  the  local  education  authority  for  the 
purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902.” 

(2)  The  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1004,  so  far  as  It  relates  to 
England  anji  Wales,  shall  be  amended  as  follows: 

(i)  In -paragraph  (6)  of  section  2,  which  restricts  the  employment  of  boys. 

■ under  the  age  of  14  years  and  of  girls  under  the  age  of  10  years  for  the 
purpose  of  singing,  playiug,  or  performing,  or  being  exhibited  for  profit, 
or  offering  any  thing  for  sale,  between  9 p!  injured  0 a.  m.,  “ 8 p.  m.”  shall 
be  substituted  for  “9  p.  mV'  so  far  as  relates  to  children  under  14 
years  of  age ; 

. (II)  In  paragraph  (o)  of  section  2.  which  restricts  the  employment  of  children 
under  11  years  for  the  purpose  of  singing,  playing,  or  performing,  or 

■ being  exhibited  for  profit,,  or  offering  anything  for  sale’,  12  years  shall 
be  substituted  for  11  years  ; 

(ill)  In  section  8,.  which  relates  to  licenses  for  the  employment  of  children,  ex- 
ceeding lO.years  of  age,  the  age  of  12  years  shall  be  substituted  for  .the 
age  of  10  years ; . *?  ■ , 


l 


(iv)  A license  under  section  8 to  take  part  in  any  entertainment  or  aeries  of 

entertainments,  instead  of  being  granted,  varied,  added  to,  or  rescinded 
as  provided  by  that  section,  shall  be  granted  by  the  local,  education 
authority  for  the  purposes  of  ^art  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  of  the 
the  area  in  which  The  child  resides,  subject  to  such  restrictions  and  con- 
, . ditions  es  amprescrlbed,  by  rules  made  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 

may  be  rescinded  by  the  authority  of  any,  area  :in  which  it  takes  effect 
or  is  about  to  take,  effect  -if  th^ restrict  Ions  and  conditions  of  the 
license  aquMtf4  observed,  $nd,  subject  as  aforesaid,  may  be  varied  or 
added. to  by  that  authority  the  request  of.  the  holder. of. the  license; 

(v)  The 'holder  of  a license  shallat  least  seven  days 'before  a child  takes 

< ^ part  ini  any  ’ entertainment- or,  aeries,  of  entertainments  furnish  the 

the  local,  education  authority  of  the  area  In  : which  itlie.  entertainment 
. Is.to  take  place  with  particulars  of  the  llcense  and  such  other,  iuforma- 
■ • *-r  ■ tion  as  the<  Board >©f  Education  may, by* rules,  prescrlbe.  and  lf  he  fails 
jtovfurnlsh  such: -particulars  and  Information. aa  aforesatd.  he, shall, bo 
llable>  un:anmmary’  conyictlon  to  A . fine  not  .exceeding  <f  5.  lu-r.ni 
(vi)- Subsections  aniMi*.  ttppec^>«:ajtalbc«aae.-toi  apply  .with  respect 

. . to  ilceti^7to.take  an  entertalnjownr or  series  of  entertainments] 


( i 
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(vlt)  If  the -applicant  for  a license  or  a person  to  whom  a license  has  been 
l granted  feels  aggrieved  by  a^  decision  of  a local  education  au* 

| tborlty,  he  may  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education,  who  may  thereupon 

exercise  any  of  the  powers  conferred  on  a local  education  authority 
by  this  section. 

(Till)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shajTnot  apply  to  any  license  in  force 
on  t heap  pointed  day. 

(lx)  References  to  the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  shall  be  construed 
as  references  to  that  act  as  amended  by  .this  act. 

14. ^0  child  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  shall  be  employed — 

(а)  In  any  factorj*or  workshop  tt>  which  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts, 

' 1901  to  1911,  apply ; or  * 

(б)  In  any  mine  to  which  the  Coal  Mines  Act.  1911.  applies;  or 

' (c)  In  any  mine  or  quarry  to  which  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Acts,  18^2 

i . ' and  1875,  apply ; 

p*  uirfem  lawfully  so  employed  on. the  appointed  day ; and  those  acts*  respectively, 

shall  have  effect  ns  respects  England  nnd  Wales  as  If  this  provision,  so  far  ns 
it  relates  to  the  subject  matter  thereof,  was  incorporated  therewith. 

15.  (1)  The  local  education  authority,  if  they  are  satisfied 'by  a report  of 
the  school  medical  officer  or  otherwise  that  any  child  is  being  employed  in  such 

1 a mhxyt &r  as  to  be  prejudicial  to  his  health  or  physical  development  or  to  render 
him  unfit  to  obtain  the  proper  benefit  from  hla  education,  may  either  prohibit, 
or  attach  such  conditions  as  they  think  fit  to,  his  employment  in  that  or  any 
other  manner,  notwithstanding  that  thb  employment  may  be  authorized  under 
the  other  provisions  qf  this  act  or  any  other  enactment 

(2)  It  shall  bet  the  duty  of  the  employer  nnd  the  parent  of  any  child  who 
is  in  employment  if  required  by  the  local  education  authority,  to  furnish  to 
the  authority  such  information  as  to  his  employment  as  the  authority  may 
i require, ! and,  the  parent  or  employer  falls  to  comply  with  any  requirement 

| of  the  local  education  authority  or  willfully  gives  false  Information  as  to  the 

employment,  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  1 6 a fine  not  exceeding 
i 40  shillings,  1 ^ 

* 10..  I(  any  person — * _ 

■ (a)  Employs  r child  la  such  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  child  from  attending 
school  according  to  the  education  acts  and  the  by-lawB  In  force  In  the 
■■  district  In  which  the  child  resides;  Or  % . 

(b)  Having,  received  notioe  Of  any  prohibition  Of  restriction  as  to  the  em* 
f -f  i pioyment  of  a child  issued  by  a lotal  education  authority  under  this 
* •*■>■■■  ■-  • act,1  emplojj  a child  In  such  a manner  as  to  contravene  the  pro- 
ps * ■/  a hibltlon  or  restriction ; or  1 

• (c)  Employs1  a young  person  in  such  a manner  as  to  prevent' the  young 
^ ; 7 person  attmidlng  a ctmtlnufttion  school  which  he  Is  required  to  attend 
r*-.  *■-  under  thls  act;  or  1 


( 4 ) Employs  a young  person  at  any  time  when,  in  pursuance  of  any  l-equire- 
i'  — ment  under  this  act  Issued  by  a local  education  authority,  the  employ- 
^ smentof  that  yoongpersonmust  be  saspendod;  I 

he  ShaU  be  deemed  to  bave  esnployed  the  ehild  or  young  person  in  contravention 
of  the  Employment  of  Opildmi  Act,  1908,  and  sttboectionsUl)  a»d  (2)  of  sec- 
tiOnbM'SoHto  6 and  section  8 of  that  act  shall  apply  accordingly  as  if  they 
were  herein  reenacted  infr In  terms  made  appUcable  to  chlldren  aiid  young 
pefiosi  wfthih'tla  mesning  of  this  act  as  well  as  to  children  within  the-  mean- 
ln|  W that hrt if- 'f ; } -ij £ r*  -V ;*  : ;J  J 
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^ Extension  of  Powers  and  Duties. 

17.  For  the  purpose  of  supplementing  and  reinforcing  the  Instruction  and 
social  and  physical  training  provided  by  the  public  system  of  education,  and 
without  prejudice  to  any  other  powers,  a local  education  authority  for  the 
purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  as  respects  children  attending 
public  elementary  schools,  and  a local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of 
Part  II  of  that  act  as  respects  other  children  and  young  persons  and  persons 
over  the  age  of  18  attending  educational  Institutions  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  make  arrangements  to  supply  or  maintain  or  aid  the 
supply  or  maintenance  of — 

(а)  Holiday  or  school  camps,  especially  for  young  persons  attending  con- 

tinuation schools; 

(б)  Centers  and  equipment  for  physical  training,  playing  fields  (other  than 

,the  ordinary  playgrounds  of  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by 
^ die  local  education  authority),  school  baths,  school  swimming  baths; 

(c)*  WtTt^^acl  titles  for  social  and  physical  training  In  the  day  or  evening. 

18.  ip)  Thelocal  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  II  of  the 
Eduction  Act,  1902,1  shall  have  the  same  duties  and  powers  with  reference  to 
making  provision  for  the  medical  Inspection  aad  treatment  of  children  and 
young  persons  attending — 

(t)  Secondary  schools  provided  by  them; 

(«*)  Any  school  to  the  governing  body  of  .which,  In  pursuance  of  any  scheme 
made  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889,  any  pay- 
ments are  made  out  of  any  general  fund  administered  by  a local  edu- 
cation authority  as  a governing  body  under  that  act,  and  any  schoclf 
of  which  a local  education  authoYlty  are  the  governing  body  under 
that  act ; 

Continuation  schools  under  their  direction  and  control;  and  • 

Such  other  schools  or  educational  Institutions  ^not  being  elementary 
schools)  provided  by  them  as  the  board  direct; 
as  a local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  Iu  of  the  Education 
Act,  1902,  have  under  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  tl)  of  section  13  of  the 
Education  (Administrative  Provisions)  Act,  1907,  with  reference  to  children  . 
attending  public  elementary  schools,  and  may  exercise  the  like  powers  as  re- 
spects children  and  young  persons  attending  any  school  or.  educational  institu- 
tion, whether  aided  by  them  or  not,  if  so  requested  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
persons  having  the  management  thereof. 

(2)  The  Local  Education  Authorities  (Medical  Treatment)  Act,  1909,  shall 
apply  where  any  medical  treatment  is  given  In  pursuance  of  this  section  as  If 
applies  to  treatment  given  In  pursuance  of  section  13,  of  the  Education  (Adminis- 
trative Provisions)  Act,  1907. 

19.  (1)  The  powers  of  local  education  authorities  for  the  purposes  Tof  Part 
III  of  the  Education  Act,*  1902,  shall  Include  power  to  make  arrangements  for — 

(o)^  Supplying  or  aiding  the  supply  of  .nursery  schools  (which  expression 
shall  include  nursery  classes)  for  children  over  2 and  under  5 y'eara 
ofrage,  or  such1  later  age  os  may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Educa^ 
tion,  whose  attendance  at  snch  a school' is  necessary  or  destmble  for 
their  healthy  physical  and  mental  development;  and  ■ . \ * 

(6)  Attending  to  the  health,  nourishment,  and  physical  welfare  of  ch#dren 
attending  nursery  schools.  ‘ : . 

(2)  Nptwitfcilai  Ini  the  provisions  of  any  act  of  Part! ament  theBoardof 
Education  nwijr,  out  of  tuoneys  provided  by  ^arll  ament,  pay  grants  ' hi  ald\of- 
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nursery  schools,  provided  tfcat'such  grants  shall  not  be  paid  in  respect  of  any 
such  school  unless  It  is  open  to  Inspection  by  the  local  education  authority,  and 
unless' that  authority  are  enabled  to  appoint  representatives  on  the  bodv  of 
managers  to  the  extent  of  at*  least  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  managers,, 
and  before  recognizing  any  nursery  school  the  hoard  shall  consult  the  local  ' 
education  authority. 

20.  A local  education  authority  shall  make  arrangements  under  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Acts,  1899  to  1914,  for  as- 
certaining what  children  In  their  area  are  physically  defective  or  epileptic 
within  the  meaning  of  those  acts,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (Defective  mid  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1914,  relating  to  mentally  de- 
fective children,  shall  be  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  physically  defective 
and  epileptic  children,  .and  accordingly  that  act  shall  have  effect  as  'if  ref- 
erences therein  to’inentnlly  defective  children  included  references  to  physically 
defective  and  epileptic  children. 

21.  Where  a local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  are  satisfied  In  the  case  of  any  children  that,  owing  to 
the  remoteness  of  their  homes  or  the  conditions  under  which  the  eklldren  are' 
living,  or  other  exceptional  drcurastam.es  affecting  the  children,  those  children 
are  not  in  a position  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  education  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  provision  made  for  the  purpose  by  the  authority,  the  authority  may, 
with  the  approval  of  1 lie  Board  of  Education,  make  such  arrangements,  either 
of  a permanent  or  temporary  character,  and  including  the  provision  of  board 
and  lodging,  ns  they  think  best  suited  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  children 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  efficient  elementary -education,  and  may  for  that  purpose 
enter  into  such  agreement  with  the  parent  of  any  such  child  as  they  think 
proper:  Provided,  That  where  a child  is  boarded  out  in  pursuance  of  this  section 
the  local  education  authority  shall,  if  possible,  and.  If  the  parent  so  requests,  ar- 
range for  the  boarding  out  being  with  a person  belonging  to  the  religious  per-  ' 
suasion  6f  the  child’B  parents.  ' 

22.  Section  1 of  the  Education  (Chotcfc  of  Employment)  Act,  1910,  which 
confers  j^n  certain  local  education  authorities  the  po\yer  of  assisting  boys  and 

respect%>  the  choice  of  employ nie^f&iall  hnve  effect  as  if  “18  years 
* age  * were  therein  substituted  for  “ 17  yeanrof  age.” 

23.  With  a view  to  promoting  the  efficiency  of  teaching  and  advanced  study,  a 
local  eduction  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  II  of  the  Education  Act* 
lOOfc,  may  aid  teachers  and  students  to  carry  on  any  investigation  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  or  research  in  or  in  connection  with  an  educational  in- 
■tltutlon.  and  with  that  object  may  aid  educational  Institutions. 

# r * * *#  * ‘ 1 * * 

25.  A local  education  authority  shall  not,  in  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon. them  by  paragraph  .(&)  of  subsection  (1)  of  section  13  of  the  Education 
(Adiinistrative  Provisions)  Art,  1907,  or  by  this  act,  establish  a general  doml- 
clUary  service]  of  treatment  ‘by  medical  practitioners'  foV  children  or  .young  per-' 
sons,  and  ip  * making  arnEmgemepta  for  the  treatment  of  children  and  young 
persons  a iocal  ^ucatlon  authority  shall  consider  how  far  they  can  avail  them- 
selves jot  the  ’services  of  private  medical  ictmonera, 

•*/  if  f ’#"!  i\  ' - s • k * f '*.  • . 

. A&oMMon:  of  tPeBZw'.PubUc  Elementary  School*,.' 

hr --m.il  Jr'.v  , \ < { { ■.  *> 

20.  (1)  No  tees  shall  be  charged  or  overcharges  ofvany  kind  made  In. any 
pubMd  ta ry,  Kfrfcpjb ? except,  as  t proyld^by  the  'Edu (ftitlon  ' ( Provision  , of 

and  th£  local  * ^uciy^(  Aut^tl tleic,  ^iiedical  yrea^meni)^ 
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(2)  During  a period  of  five  years  f^orn  the  appointed  day  th^  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Bhall  In  each  year,  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  pay  to  the* 
managers  of  a schooi  maintained. but  not  provided' by  a local  education  author- 
ity in  which  fees  were  charged  immediately  before  the  appointed  dpy,  the 
average  yearly  sum  paid  to  the  managers  under  section  14  of  the  Education 
Act.  1902.  during  the  five  years  immediately. preceding  the  appointed  day. 

* • * * • . • * 

* Adtninistrpiive  Provision t. 

f 

,27.  If  the  governing  body  of  any  school  or  'educational  institution  not  linble 
to  inspection  by  any  Government  department,  or,  If  there  1$,  no  governing  body, 
the  head  mu  r ter  requests  the  Board  of  Education  to  inspect  the  school  or  In- 
stitution and  to  report  thereon,  the  Board  of  Education  may  do  so,  if  they  think 
tit.  free  of  cost;  but  this  section  shall  without  prejudice  to  the  provisions 
relating  to  th£  Central  Welsh  Bourd  contained  In  subsection  (1)  of  section  3 
of  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1S99. 

28.  (1)  In  order  that  full  information  may  be  available  as  to  the  provision 
for  education  and  the  use  made  of  Such  provision  in  England  and  Wnles — 

(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  responsible  person  as  hereinafter  defined,  in 

respect  of  every  school  or  educational  institution  not  in  receipt  of 
grants  from  the  Board, of  Education,  to  furnish  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation In  a form  prescribed  by  the  board— 

(b  In  the  case  of  a school  or  educational  institution  existing  at 
the  appointed ^ay,  within  three  months  of  that  day; 

(ii)  .In  the  case  of  a school  or  educational  Institution  opened 
after  the  appointed  day,  within  three  months  of  the  opening  thereof ; 
*tbe  name  and  address  of  the  school  or  Institution  and  a short  de- 
scription of  the  school  or  Institution ; 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  responsible  person  when  required  by 

the  Boaad  of  Education  to  furnish  to  the  board  such  furtherportlculnrs 
with  rapect  to  the  school  or  institution  as-mny  be  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations made  by  the  board:* 

Provided,  That  the  board  tnay  exempt  from  both  or  either  of  the  above 
obligations  any  schools  or  educational  institutions  with  respect  to  which  the 
necessary  information  is  already  in  the  possession  of  the  board  or  is  otherwfae 
available.  . 

(2)  If  the  responsible  person  fails  to  furnish  ahy  Information  required  by 
tbls'sectlo|£  he  ^hall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a penalty  not  exceeding , 
£10,  and,  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  £5  for  every  day  on^whlch  the  failure 
continues  after'  conviction  therefor.  < 

For  the  purposes  ofvthis  section  “the  responsible  person"  means-  the 
secretary*  or  person  performing  the  duty  of  secretary  to  the  governing  body 
of  thq  school  or  Institution,  or,  if  there  U no  governing  body,  the  headmaster 
or  person Wsptmgible  for  the : management  of  the  school  or  Institution. 

<4)  Any^H^ulutions  made  by  the  Board  .of  Education  under  this  section 
with  respect  to.  the  particulars  to  be  furnished  shaU  be  laid  before  Parliament, 
as  soon  as  may  Vk  after  they:  are  made.  . . , , 

20*  O)  Notwithstanding  anything  to;  the  Education  Act,1902.  the  appoint- 
ment of  all  teachers  of  secular  subjects  not  attached  to  the  atafC  of  any  part, 
ticular  phbUc  elementary  school  and*  teachers  appointed  <for  thO  purpose  ofT 
giving  practical  Instruction,  pupil  teachers,  and  student  teachers 
nfede  by  the - tJc^edujn&Ni authority,  arnMt  4*  hereby. d&Urede.th*t  tWTo 
education  authorityhavv  pow*ryto  dire^ 
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schools  not  provided  by  them  to  make  arrangements  for  the  admission  of  any 
such  teachers  to  the  schools.  ' 

« * • • • • * 

* 

80.  (1)  The  managers  of  a public  elementary  school  not  provided  by  the 
local  education  authority,  If  they  wish  to  mse  the  school,  hall  give  18  months’ 
notice  to  the  local' education  auth^ty  of  their  Intention  to  close  the  school, 
and  a notice  under  .this  provision  shall  not  be  withdrawn  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  local  education  authority. 

(2)  If  the  managers  of  a school  who  have  given  such  a notice  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  carry  on  the  school  up  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  specified 
In  the  notice,  the  schoolhouse  shall  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  education 
' authority,  if  the  authority  so  desire,  for  the  whole  or  ajjy  part  if  the  period, 
free  of  charge,  for  the  purposes  of  a school  provided  by  them,  but  subject 
to  an- obligation  on  the  part  of  the  authority  to  keep  the  Bchoolhouse  In  repair 
and  to  paj  any  outgoings  in  respect  thereof,  and  to  allow  the  use  of  the  school- 
house  and  the  school  furniture  by  the  persons  who  were  the  managers  of  the 
school  to  the  like  extent  and  subject  to  the  like  conditions  as  If  the  school  hail 
continued  to  be  carried  on  by  those  managers. 


m. 

%r. 


81.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  public  elementary  schools  not  provided  by 
the  local  education  authority  of  the  same  denominational  character  In  ttfesnme 
locality,  local  education  authority,  if  they  consider  that  It  is  expedient 
for  the  purpose  of  educational  efficiency  and  economy,  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  give  directions  for  the  distribution  of  the  children  In 
those  schools  according  to  age,  sex,  or  attainments,  and  otherwise  with  respect . 
to  the  organization  of  the  schools;  and  for  thi  grouping  of  the  schools  under 
one  body  of  managers  constituted  in  the  manner  provided  by  subsection  (2)  of 
section  12  of  the  Education  Act,  1902:  Provided  That,  If  the  constitution  of  the 
body  of  managers  falls  to  be  determined  by  tbe  Board  of  Education  under  thut 
section,  the  board  shall  observe  the  principles  and  proportions  prescribed  by  sec- 
tions 6 and  11  of  that  act;  and  that,  If  the  managers  of  a school  affected  by  and 
directions  given  under  this  section  request  a public  inquiry,  tbe  board  shall  hold  - 
a public  Inquiry  before  approving  those  directions. 

82.  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  6 of  the  Education  Act, 

1902,  or,  In  the  case  of  London,  snbseotton  (1)  of  section  2 of  the  Education 
(London)  as  to  the  appointment  of  managers,  any  public  elementary 

• school  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  board  Is  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving' advanced  instruction  to  older  children  may  be  managed  In  such  manner 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  local  education  authority,  and,  In  the  case  of  a 
school  not  provided  by  that  authority,  also  by  the  manager*^:  A the  school/ 

(2)  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  lp  sections  6 and  8 o* he  Education 
Act,  lOOifor  in  section  2 of  the  Education  (London)  Act,  1908,  the  provision  of 
promises  for  classes  In  practical  or  advanced  instruction  for  children  attending 
Trom  more  thaiT’ one  public  elementary  school  shall *ndt  be -deemed  to  be  the 
provision  of  a new  pnblli  elementary  school,  and  any  class*  conduct ed^n  such 
premised  may  be  managed  in  such  manner  as  may  be  approve^  by  the  local 
education  authority/  M * * 

88:  Except  as  * r|*ly;  provided  by  this  act,1  nothing  tn  this  act  shall  affect 
the'  pKkVtafons : of;  the  education  acts  ‘ relating  to  public  elementary  schools  not 
prtr!ded:b?  the  local  education  authority  or  the  provisions  of  Part  II,  of  the* 
mutation  ***■*«*  .•**  *•  *7j* 

(f ^/A'local  edncatfoh'Authority  may  be  authotieed  to" pnrehase  land’ 
^mptilioirllyrto^ tlieir  powcrs  pr  dpties  Hh^er  the  duca*  ' 
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tion  acts,  by  means  of  an  order  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  con- 
firmed by  the  board  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  contained  In  paragraphs 
(1)  to  (13)  of  the  Firs*  Schedule  to  the  Housing,  Town  Planning,  etc.,,  Act, 
1909,  and  those  provisions- shall  have  effect  for  the  purpose,  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  local  government  board,  of  the  local 
education  authority  for  the  local  authority,  and  of  references  to  the  education 
acts  for  references  to  this  act  " ; Provided , That  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
not  confirm  any  such  order  even  when  unopposed  If  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
land  is  unsuited  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  acquired. 


(2)  The  powers  given  by  this  section  in  delation  to  the  compulsory  purchase 
of  land  by  the  local  education  authority  shall  be  in  substitution  for  any  other 
powers  existing  for  that  purpose,  but  without  prejudice  to  any  powers  con- 
ferred by  any  provisional  order  confirmed  by  Parliament  before  the  appointed 
day. 

3f>.  A local  education  authority  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, who  shall  consult  the  authority  of  the  area  In  whj^h  the  proposed  site  is 
situated,  provide  a public  elementary  school,,  in  cases  where  It -appears  con- 
venient to  do  so,  on  a site  outside  their  area  for  the  use  of  children  within 
their  area,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  education  acts  a school  so  provided 
shnll  be  deemed  to  bo  situated  within  the  area  of  the  authority. 

(1)  It  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  a county  council  to  charge'  on «or  raise 
within  particular  areas  auy  portion  of  such  exj>en6es  as  arc  mentioned  in  para- 
graph (c)  or  paragraph  (d)  of  subsection  (1)  of  section  18  of  the  Education 
Act.  1902,  and  accordingly  each  of  those  paragraphs  shall  have>ffect  as  if  for 
the  word  “ shall  ” there  wns  substituted  the  word  “may”  and  ns  if  the  words 
“less  than  onc-Mlf  or”  were  omitted  therefrom;  and,  where  before  the  pussing 
of  this  act  any  portion  of  such  expenses  has  been  charged  on  or  allocate^  to  any 
area,  the  county  council  may  cancel  or  vary  tbc^hnrge  of  allocation' 

(2)  Before  charging  any  expenses  urfaer  section  IS  (1)  (a)  of  the  Education 
Act.  1902,  on  any  area  situate  within  a borough  or  urban  district  the  council  of 
which  Is  an  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III  of  the  Education  Act,  1902y 
a county  council  shall  consult  the  council  of  the  borough  or  urban  district  con- 
cerned. * ^ 

37.  Any  expenses  Incurred  by  a council  in  connection  with  any  provisional 

order  for  the  purposes  of  the  education  a^ts,  or  any  order  under  this  act  for 
the  purpose, of  the  acquisition  of  land,  shall  be  defrayed  as  expenses  of  the 
council  under  the  Education  Act,  1902,  ahd  the  council  shall  have  the  same 
power  of  borrowing  for  the  purpose  of  these  expenses  as  they  hajj£  under  sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  for  the  purpose  of  the  expenses  therein 
mentioned.  ^ ^ 

38.  Aj\y  council  having  powers  undpr  the  education  acts  may.  apbject  to  reg  i- 
lntions  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  defray  as  part  of  their  expenses  undfcr 
those  actsjany  reasonable  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  paying  subscriptions 
toward  the  cost  of,  or  otherwise  in  connection  with,  meetings  or  conferences 
held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  promotion  nhd  organization  of  bduca- 
tlon  ur  educational  administration,  and  the  attendance  of  persons  nominated 
by  the  council  at  any  such  meeting  or  conferen^ : provided,  That — 

(а)  The  expenses  <?f  more  than  three  personsVi  connection  With  any  meet- 

ing or  conference  shall  not  be  ^ld  ^xcep^  with  thb  prevloub  sanction 
of  the  Board  of  Bducatlqn;  ~ i V 

(б)  Payments  for  traveling  expenses  jjftd  subsistence  sii&ll  b$  In  accordance 

wltb  the  scale  Ja4o$led  fey  t^e^dftincilj  ' v 
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* Expenses  shall  aorbe  paid  la  respect  -of  any  meeting  or -conference  out* 

•'<  side  the  United  Kingdom  unless  "the  Board  of  Education  bare  sano- 
/'  a tioned  the  attendance  of  person®  nominated  by  the  council  at  the  meet* 

* ^ lag  or  the  conference^ 

<d)  No  expenses  fj>r  any  purpose  shall  be  paid  under  this  section  without 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  unless  expenditure  for  the 
purpose  has  been  specially  authorized  or  ratified  by  resolution  of 
the  'council,  after  special  notice  has  been  given  to  members  of  the 
council  of-  the  proposal  to  authorise  or  ratify  the  expenditure,  or, 
where  a council  has  delegated  its  powers  under  this  section  to  the 
educaAon  committee,  by  resolution  of  that  committee  after,  like  notice 
has  been  given  tp  the  Members  thereof.  ' * 

The  powers  of  a local  education  authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III 
of  Oie’Educatlon  Act,  1902.  shall  include  a power  to  prosecute  any  person  under 
section  1 £ of  the  Children  Act,  1908,  where  the  person  against  whom  the  offense 
was  committed  was  a child  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  uud  to  pay  any 
expenses  incidental  to  the  prosecution. 

4d.  (1)  The  Board  of  Education  may  hold  a public  inquiry  for  the  pui;i>ose 
of  the  exercise  of*any  of  their  powers  or  the  performance  of  any  of  their  duties 
under  tjjie  education  acta. 

(2)  The  following  'provisoes  shall  (except  ns  otherwise  provided  by  the 
e^uc^tlon  acts)  apply  tp  any  public  Inquiry  fyeld  by  the  Board  of  Eduction : ' 

6a)  The  boa^d  shall  appoint  a person  or  persons  to  hold  the  Inquiry ; 

The  person  or  persons  so  appointed  shall  hold  a sitting  or  sittings  Iq 
some  convenient  place  In  the  neighborhood  to  which  the  subject  of 
the  Inquiry  reiatea,  and  thereat  shall  hear,  receive,  and  examine  aay, 
evidence  and  Information  offered,  and  hear  and  inquire  Into  the  ob- 
jections pr  ^epr^se^tatio^s  made  respecting  the  subject  matter  of  the 
* inquiry^- with  po^ver  from  .time  to  time  to  adjourn  hny  sitting; 

\(<j)  JSotJce  Bhtdl  be  ^dhU^h^d  V manner  as  the  board  direct  of  every 

^ct^JB^^ihg,  except  an  adjourned  sitting,  seven  days  at  least  before 
the  hohtip#  thereof ; t . " 

j[i)  person^  or  persons  so  appointed  8&all  make  a report  in  writing  to 
^ the  board  setting  forth  the  result  of  the  inquiry  and  the  objections  and 
representations,  if  any,  made  thereat,  an^  any  opinion  of  recojnraen- 
datjopa,  subpdtt^d  by  him  of  ttem  tp^theWanJ ; 

^he  shall  fu^ish  k copy  of  the  Import  to  any  Tocal  education 

‘Bm  Object  matter  ojf  the  jfpqulry,  nW,  on* 
f {fa&^ee  ro ay  pfejlxed J>y  the'bohftIf  t6  any  person  In* 

_ie  board,  may,  whertii  appears  thdin  reasonable  that  such  an  order  ’ 
% should  be  made,  order  the  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  phri  pt  fUe 
\coafis  ot^thetpquiry  either  by  any  local  educfcftou  authority  to  Whose, 

! ' ^ ‘ tp^e  &afr<fl  to  bd  Inddentd^  or 

Wiid  may  theua£|dlcftnl  Mr  an  in- 

Xiuk  a v u-  V'lr 

* <>ra9,tV  made  shall  certiifr  the  fciftdtfnt  ,tdrb&  paid  by  the  loctf 
<^acatiap  authority  or  thq  applicant  and  atfy  amount  So  certified 


at  a local  edu  ^tlon  authority,  abd.  where 


- ! : : - - 
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and  the:  acts  and  proceeding!,  of  the  education  committee  aa  respects  the 
exfercise  of  those  powers  are  not  required  to  be  submitted  tb  the  co^jdl  for 
ttetr approval,  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  of  the  f^dneatioo  mmtehttr n 
reftarting  to  the  exercise  of  those  powers  shall  be, open  to  the  inapeetitra  of  mhj 
ratepayer  at  any  reasonable  time  during  the  ordinary  hours  of  busiotflS  mx 
payment  of  a tee  of  *1  shilling,  and  any  ratepayermay  make  a copy  thereof 
bt  take  an  extract  therefrom. 

ii-42;  (l)  For  the  yearly  sum  payable  to  the  Central  Welsh  Board  under  the 
Sefeeme  regulating  the  intermediate  and  technical  education  fund  of  pnj 
county , as  defined  by  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889,  there  ahaU 
be  substituted— 

(o)  A -yearly  sum  equal  to  a percentage  not  exceeding  224  per  cent  fixed 
from  time  to  at  a uniform  rate  for  every  county  by  the  Central 
. Welsh  Board  of  the  sum  produced1 ‘by  a rale  of  1 halfpenny  In  tb$ 

pound  for  the  preceding  year,  calculated  in  the  manner  provided  by 
subsection  (3)  of  section  8 of  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act, 

' 1889;  and 

(6)  A yearly  sura  equal  to  5 per  cent  of  the  net  income  for  the  preceding  year 
of  any  endowment  comprised  in  the  intermediate  and  technical  educa* 

* you  fund  of  the  oounty,  or,  In  the  alternative,  for  each  year  during 
such  period  as  may  be  agreed  with  the  Central  Welsh  Boat'd,  such 
yearly  as  that  board  may  agree  tb  accept  in  Ueu  thereof. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  said  fi$t  Inline  fhcr^  shajl  be  de; 
ducted  from  the  gross  Income  all  proper  expenses  and  oufjoin^s  in  respect 
of  admini Oration  affl  management  of  the  endo?rmept  (lauding  charges  fpr 
interest  on  and  repayment  of  and  replacement  of  capita^,  and  any 
sums  required  by  thq  scheme  to  jbq  treated  as  capital*  and  the  term  ".endpV-  ' 
ment”  shall  Include  augmeutatlous  acquired  by  the  investment  of  surplus 
income  whether  derived  Jfrom  endo$n$ent  dr  qounty  rate,  or  from  a*>y  o£her 
source,  but  pot  property  occupied ’for  the  purposes  ot  the  scriftlie. 

(3)  The  power- of  charging  capitation  fees  for  scholars  offered  for  exami- 
nation conferred  on  the  Central  Welsh  Board  by* the  scheme  of  the  13th  day 
of  May,  1896,  regulating  the  Central  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Fund, 

.shall  cease.  . * ‘ ’ ***  ’ -1  V.  • H ..t 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  have  effect  and  be  ©6 na trued  as  part 
of  the  schemes  regulating  the  Centra! 'Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Fund 
and  the  intermediate  ajid  technical  education  fumds  of  Ctramtiss  in  Wales  and 
Bfoutfiofithshlre,  and  may  repealed  or  altered  ^*ttotar©>i3^eaita  ae&onMhgAy. 

* 43.  AH  'tfrdera,  certificate  notice,  requirements, jjlfcd  dectaments  of  a local 
education  authority  under  the  education  acta,  if  purporting  to  be -signed  by 
the  clerk  of  the  nuthdrlty  or  df  the  edudatloo  committee,  or  by  the  director  oft 
or  secretary  for,  education,  shall  until  the  contrary  Is'  provided  be  deemed 
to  be  s^ade  by  the  bfothortte  and  to  ham  bests  m signed/  and  may  be  pKjssd 
by  the  production  of  a copjrfofct^of  ptfipoHIng  to  have  bedn  ao  aigned. 

a I i?  u<r  liuj  ui  \ i.-.? 

, r'UiA  k-  v\  Bducation&  iQrwtA.'  sMi 

4 i.  (1)  The  Board  of  location  shhti  s\$gect  'tb  thfeljn>^t8)dn§  pf  this  act, 
for  vt$e  p^in$irt  to  local  «ducarioci  fibtho^ties  out  of 
1 JPr9  In  »ltf  of  edneitloh 


> * 
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V (2)  Subject  to  the  resolutions  made  ratter  the  next  succeeding  subsection. 
I the  total  sums*  paid  to  a local  education  authority  ooi  ot  moneys  provided  bp 

Paifiament  and  thb  total  gceosntln  aid  of  elementary  education  or 

education  ^ther'  thaD  elementary,  as  the  caw  may  bo*  shall  not  be  leas  than 
ope-hatf*  of  the  not  expenditure  of  the  authority  recognized  by  the  Board  of 
Education  as  expenditure  in  aid  of  which  parliamentary  grants  should  be 
| made  to  the  authority,  and,  if  the  total  sums  payable  or . jf  thorn  moneys  to 

an  authority  In1  any  year  fall  short  of  onedialf  of  thaj  expenditure,  there  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  that  authority,  out  of  moneys  provided 
by  Parliament,  a deficiency  grant  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  deficiency,  pfovtded 
i that  a deficiency  grant  shall  not  be  so  paid  as  to  make  good  to  the  authority 

any  deductlons'tnade  from  a substantive  grant 

(8)  The  Board  of  Education  may  make  regulations  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  how  the  amount  of  any  deficiency  grant-payable  under  this  section 
| shall  be  ascertained  and  paid,  and  those  regulations,  shall  If  the  Treasury  so 

direct  provide  for  the  exclusion  In  the  ascertainment  of  that  amount  of  all  or 
any  sums  paid  by  any  Government  department  other  than  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  of  all  or  any  expenditure  which  in.  tjie  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
• tion  is  attributable  to  a service  In  respect  of  which  payments  are  made  by  a 
> Government  department  other  than  the  Board  of  Education. 


(5)  If,  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  an  authority  to  perform  its  duties  under 

% the  education  acts  or  to  comply  with  the  conditions  on  which  grants  are  made. 

< the  deficiency  grant  U reducW  or  a deduction  is  made  from  any  substantive 

grant**exceedlpg  £500  or  the,  amount  which  would-be  produced  by  a rate  of  a 
halfpenny  In  the*  pound  whichever  Is  the  less,  the  Board  of  Education  shall 
cause  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  a report  stating  die  amount  of  an<}  the 
reasons  for  the  reduction  or  deduction. 

(6)  Any  regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  payment 
, of  grants  shall  be  laid  before  Parliament  as  soon  as  may  be  after  they  are 

made. 

Jftfuoafionol  TYusli.  * 
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45.  (1)  His  Majesty  may  by  Orger  In  Council  constitute  and  Incorporate  with 
power  to  hold  land-  without  license  in  mortmain*  one  or  more  official  trustees 
of.  educational  trust  property,  and  may.  apply  to  the  trustee  or  trustees  so 
constituted  the  provisions  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  1858  to  1914,  relating 
to  the  official  tnytee  oft  charity  lands  and  the  official  trustees  of  charitable, 
funds  so:  far  as  they  relste  to  endowments,  which  are  held' for  or  ought  to  be 
applied  fo  wlocaUodal  purposes,  x 

• - (2)  Oa  ths  constitution  of  an  Cmclal  trustee  or  official  trustees  of  educational 
trust  property-*-  ,.t  . ... 

<a)  All  iahd  or  estates  or  interests  in  land  then  vested  In  the  official. trustee 
.of  charity  Mads  which  are  held  by  him  as  endowments  for  solely  edu- 
cational purposes,  .and  . . 

(&)  All  securities  then  vested  In  the  official  trustees  of  charitable  funds  which 
^o^^truusteea  t>«  held  by  them  hh  endowments  fpraolfly 

y ' ^^uca^o^^piirpqs^ w ^ ‘ ■!'  y t 

Lb  virtue 'of  ^Is  a^ve^  tn  ,^e;official  trustee  dr  trusbees  of  edneatiohdl 
ip^k' proper|y purpoeffi for  which  wereheld 

. bnustee  of  charity  (lande  rad  the  ofiMM^tnirteee  pit  ^haiHjtabld 

IaDdVu&  the  o«dal 
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which  any  anch  securities  are  Inscribed  or  registered,  that  person  shall  make 
such  entries  in  the  books  or  registers  as  may  be  necessary  tp  give  effect  to 
this  section. 

(3)  If  any  question  arises  as  to  whether  an  endowment  or  any  part  of  an 
endowment  Is  held  for  or  ought  to  be  applied  to  solely  edocatlonal  purposes, 
the  question  shall  be  determined  by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

• • • • ♦ * * 

(3)  Every  assurance  of  land  or  personal  estate  to  be  laid  out  In  the  purchase 
of  land  for  educational  purposes,  Including  every  assurance  of  land  to  any  local 
authority  for  any  educational  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  such  authority  la 
empowered  by  any  act  of  Parliament  to  acquire  land,  shall  be  sent  to  the 
offices  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  ^London  tor  the  purpose  of  being  recorded 
in  the  books  of  the  board  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  execution  of  the  deed  or 
other  instrument  of  assurance,  or  In  the  case  of  a will  after  the  death  of  the 
testator. 

. 47-  Where,  under  any  scheme  made  before  the  passing  of  this  act  relating  to 

an  educational  charity,  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  required  to  the 
exercise  by  the  trustees  under  the  scheme  of  a power  of  appointing  new 
trustees,  the  scheme  shall,  except  in  such  cases  as  the  board  may  otherwise 
direct,  have  effect  as  If  no  such  approval  wag  required  thereunder,  and  the  board 
may  by  order  fuake  such  modifications  of  any  such  scheme  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  effect  to  this  provision. 

. General. 

48.  (1)  In  this  act,  unjeas  the  context  otherwise  requires— 

The  expression  “child  " means  any  child  Up  to  the  age  when  his  parents 
cease  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  cause  him  to  receive  efficient  elementary  * 
instruction  or  to  attend  school  under  the  enactments  relating  to  ele- 
mentary education  and  the  by-laws  made  thereunder ; 

The  expression  “ young  person **  means  a person  under  18  years  of  age  who 
is  no  longer  a child ; y 

The  expression  “ parent  * in  relation  to  a young  person  includes  guardian  ' 
and  every  perron  who  is  liable  to  maintain  or  has  the  actual  custody  of 
the  young  person ; 

The  expression  M practical  instruction  M means  instruction  is  dook esy,  laun- 
dry  work,  housewifery,  dairy  work,  handicrafts,  and  gardening,  and  such 
other  subjects  as  the  board  declare  to  be  subjects  of  practical  Instruction; 

The  expression  “ school  term  n means  the  term  ps  fixed  by  -the  load  educa- 
tion authority;  ^ 

The  expression  Meea  service"  has  the  same  meaning  as  Id  the  Ifefchant 
Shipping  Acts,  1894  to  1916,  and  includes  sea-fishing  ’ee*vtf6e; 

Other  expressions  have  the  same  meaning  as  in.  the  education  acts.  « 

(2)  Jn  the  education  acta  the  expressions  M employ’1  and  •♦employment** 
used  in  reference  to  a child  or  yoimg  person,  include  employment  |n  any  l&bqr 
exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  the  purposes  of  gain,  whether  ti&e  gain  bo  to 
the  child  or  young  person  nr  to  any  other  person. 

».  action  12ffiwMhe  Real  (MoiMaMfl,  1888.  to  coripen- 

oitlon  to  eslsOftg  offices*,  shall  apply  to  offlfe*  asrvlug  oarier  local  . 

atithfeWeaa^  ®£e  Ps®sl«*  of  ms  act,  who,  by  rlrfue  anythlM  duo© 

fifU  pursuance  or  I*  consequence  ot\m&  act.  suffer  direct  .pecuniary  hr 
abolition  of  office  or  ty  diminution  of  loft  of  fee*  or  aalao.tubjed  a&  fellows  - 
u me Rental*  schools  u>aMa^y  ■ . S rfSn 
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.:;;(«)  iAjiy  expenses*  lhalL  be  rpald  bytbecouncU;  under  whom:  the  officer  wu 
*>_!  > > i serving  at i the  date  wfcsn  the  low  arose  out;  of  the  fund  or  rate  out 

of  which  the  expense*  of  the  council  under  the  education  acts  are  paid, 
j and^lf  .any  compensation  ;ia payable  otherwise  than,  by,  way  of  an 
> : . annual  sum,  the  payment  of f that  compensation: shall  be- a purpose  tor 

which  a council  may  borrow  for  the  purposes  of  those  acta. 

* .*  ■•  0 m . * • 

ii2^  (1)-.  This  * act  may. 'be  died  as -the  .Education  Act,  ISIS,  and.  shall  be 
read  as- one  with  the  Education  ActffTl870  to  1916,  and  those  acu^and  this 
act  may  be  dted  together  as  the  Education  Acts,  .1870  to  1918,  and  are  in  this 
act  referred ..  tot , aa  “the  education,  acts.”  v ' 

< <^(2)  This  act'  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland  * 

(8)>Thls  act  shall  come*  into  operation  on  the  appointed  day,  and  the  ap- 
pointed, day  shall  be  such  day  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  appoint  and 
different*  days  may  be  appointed  for  different  purposes  and  for  different  provi- 
sions of  this : act,  for  different  areas  or  parts  of  areas,  and  for  different  per- 
sons or  classes  of  persons:  Provided*  That  the  appolnted  day  for  the  purposes  of 
subsections  (1)  and  (2)fof  section  8 shall  not  be  earlier  than  the  termination  of 
•the  present, war,  and  for  the  purposes. of  paragraph  (ill)  of  subsection  (2)  of 
aectlon < ISshaU  not  be  earlier,  than  three  years  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  and 
that  for. a period  of  seven  years  from  the  appointed  day  the  duty' of  the  council 
of  a county  (other  than  the  London  County  Council)  shall  not  include  & duty  to 
establish  certified  schools  for  boarding  and  lodging  physically  defective  and 
epileptic  children. 


SCOTLAND. 

THE  SCHOOLS  DURING  THE  WAR. 
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Education  in  Scotland  passed  through  thg  same  vicissitudes  since 
^h^putbr^ft’ibi 'the  whr  ha  m* England, : The  Scotch  Departmerit  of 

:x^azaajgei^^  and°teachers  devoted  much 
jn^rgy,  foinfo^izbg.  )Lh§t juit^rif^euce , with  education,  cieai^by  the 
^new^conditians^  ' but  tto:  inevitable  dislocation  occurred.  v Many  of 
thescbool  buildings  duringthepast  two  years'  continued  to  be  under 


rn'pf.  wn  i1*1  Vv  rr*t  "ir  # * ' 

experiment  educationally^,  worst  feature,  was  a/  continuance  of 
irregulac  attendanoeiand  of ^the  ^granting.  of*  exemptions,  especially 
awsi^.  >«The' wtitnWt  of  ^6ol  boards  granting 


ojl.pt  di*cipiipe  nJ»awltedvin  tftp.  increase  , pf r ,jp  venile 
vhich  attracted  ^a> attention  of  iaU  dnterested'  in  the 
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of  |)lay  cental  supported  by  Government  giants,  provided  a,  means 
for  redirecting  the  youthful  ^anergics  into  night  bh^nnel^  Qttw 
agencies  such  g&  jaoouta,  brigades  and  clubs,  employment  agencies 
maintained  by  school  boards,  jpA&yed* their  part  in  this  crisis.  ^,<1  f u 
The  greater  prosperity  of  the  country  conduced  to  an 
mentiin  the  gCnsral  welfare  of  the  children,  a fortunate  rircmnstence 
in  view  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  maintaining  the  school  medical 
service  on  a normal  basis.  While  there  was  a considerable  decrease 


in  the  number  of  children  medically  inspected,  there  was  ^ appre- 
ciable increase  in  the  provision  and  expenditure  for  medical  treat’ 


menfc. 

The  depletion  in  the  number  of  available  by  m 

increase  in  the  size  of  classes,  “by  the  continuance  of  teachers  who 
had  reached  the  age  for  reticent,1  by  tWrf  temporary  return  .of 
women  teachers  who  had  given  up  teaching  on.  their  marriage,  pjad 
by  the  employment  of  a limited  number  of  persons  o&  good  education 
likely  to  be  of  use  in  schools  for  which  no  technically 
was  available.”  The  output  of  the  teachers’  training 
appears  to  have,  b^Mtutafeory.^  WJw  WSJ&ra  of, 
became  urgent,  jfche  Tiaefisury,  agreed  in 

of  onc^half  of  the  bonus  paid  by  the  managers,  subject^  to  fk  maximum 
grant  of  £5  in  the  case  of  teachers  in  receipt  of  s&lari^ 
mg  £110  or  of  $$  iq  thp  case  of  teachers  whose  salaries  exceeded 
£110  but  did  exceed  The  jWfiy 

amounted  to  $164,955.  In  the  f ollowing  year  m ad^itiQnalgv^t  of 
$2,649,280  ttir  education  w&s  made  ta$cotlmnd*  of  which  $1,9?G$76 
was  devoted  to'thC  ptir^ose  bf  factoring  definite  bf '§ah»y*to« 

pepltfce  .^>n^  Wiih  .^Wbliht  added  '‘by  school  Sardis  tort' 

apcwed 

an  additional  appropriation  was  road®,  by  Parliament  of  $2,0oO,(}ck) 
for  the  improvement  of  teacheta’  salaries  and  pwnirinna,  irv. 

19l7f  thd  apartment  Upjidmteii'a  otataaittee  oh‘>the  wsmattesmtion  of 
Hpftem  ibs  Scotland  VM  jf&tikff  .^te poH  later  in  ttte  samg'yeat* 
embodying  paries  cbm- 

mendations.  (See  pp.  112f.)  The  department  also  devoted  pai£  of 

&2S®yo.W*^  * 

Intermediate  and  secondary  education  showed  inore^ng 

Ipghsi?  gw4«!  ■ or^ihtermiedi^  schools  w^s  29,^8 13a  1911P16, 30'6^9  t ' 
and^m^dim  B.th^gmnt^aroing  secondkty  rohwftfie. 
enrollment  in  1918  wak  18,866;  ih  19J6-16,  $0,817;  and  hi 
21,912;^  C&fi^uatibh.  classes  wd  ^mt»Hnsti{utiaitiis  for- 
instructio%both  of- which  me  iBormidlysattendedl®, 
the  fuil-tmw  immediate  and  g«S5*  gSL, 

1?I030»-21-*BuU.  88fe— & 
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affb&tad  by  tee  war  and  showed  considerable  decrease  m enrollment 
1 and  attendai^.  The  central  institutions,  however^  directed  their  a t> 

j tention'  and  resources  to  wdr  work  and  also  undertook  the  training  of 

I disabled  soldiers*  and  sailoiV  in  cooperation  with  local  pension  com- 
i mHteeb/*  •>'  ' a ' ‘ 

Ther  total  net  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  school  boards  for  1914-15 
tfas  $20,388,730  and  the  income  $20,853,725,  of  which  $9,387,005 
came  from  the  department.  In  1915-16  all  these  items  indicate  an 
incmase  j the  expenditure  was  $20,534,460,  the  income  $21^098,730, 
ami  the  department  grant  was  $9,454,905,  a sum  which  was  consid- 
erably increased  in  the  following  year  by  the  extraordinary  grant  for 
, the  increase  of  salaries. 

1 TEACHERS’  SALARIES.1 


The  effect  of  the  war  on  salaries  of  teachers  in  Scotland  was  similar  , 
to  that  in  England  and  Wales,  with- similar  attempts  to  meet  the 
sitiiatiod  by  the  grant  *of  bonuses.  In  July,  1917,  the  ‘Government 
appointed  a departmental  committee  on  the  remuneration  of  teachers 
in  Scotland*  which  considered  and  reported  in  November,  1917,  on 
salaries  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  in  training  colleges. 
The‘  geiieral  considerations  determining  the  report  of  the  committee 
ware  iM  follows^  - 

In  considering  the  larger  and  more  Important  part  of  our  reference,  viz,  the 
suitable  scales  of  salary  for  different  classes  of  teachers,  we  desired  to  approach 
the  question  not  solely/  nor  even  mainly,  as  one  Involving  the  Interests  of  a 
single  profession,  but  as  one  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
naming*  , That  welfare  must  depend,  in  fs*qreaaing  mei^re,  upon  the  efficiency 
Of  a^qjjal  educatlyn ; an^l  the  fundamental  requirement  for  securing  this  is 
that  Jhere  should  be  &A  adequate  supply  of  teachers  of  ijlgh  capacity,  proved 
aptitude,  and 'thorough  draining.  This  cab  not  be  attained  unless  the  remuhera- 
tftm  la  such  as  to  make  the  teaching  profession  one  which  may  compete  with 
other  professions  In  seeming  recruits  of  sufficient  capacity,  and  In  repaying  these 
recruitaufor  tt*a  tlwenpd  labor  spent  |n  their  special  training.  To  attract  such 


reci^ifcq  Jt  lp  ^eoessary  not  only  that  $ fair  salary  should  be  offered  to  begin 
with,  Jmt-^-aqd  U I*  an  even  more  vital  condition — that  sufficiently  attractive 
prospects  should  f>e  opened  to  those  who  have  served  for  a certain  number  of 

^ hbr  r*. • •->  I-  i • ; " >•?- , ; 

^olfo^Bg  (this  line  ol  inquiry  the  committee  c&tae  to  the  following 


„aclusions: 
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J,  That  not  only  a^  a t^porary  war  measure,  but  as  a permanent  necessity, 
in  order  to  m^inlaln  an  efficient  teaching  profession  in  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, the  general  remuneration  of  teachers  hiust  be  Raised,  and  that  an  equaliza- 
tion «Ttkefc»1e  salaried tor  aimUar&dSifes  m schools  over  the  country  is 


,v 


.■"•Up ‘ttmMfetiv  a^dae^ttt*  of  fSm ch*wia  BcotMflt 
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\%  -Ttuft  this  bn,  not  be  attains*!  b y &ay  coatf  ftufidoir  of  w ^tension  dfTthe 
boi)«  eyetem,  ,tiii  ,.r  , rj  i:i 

, 3.  .That,  while  an  adequate  initial  ealary  must  be  provided,  it  la  even  of  greater 
importance  that  improve^roapecta  should  be  opened  to  those  who  attain  a cer- 
tain length  of  Service,  and  have  proved  their  competency  arid  their  aptitude  for 
the  profession,  1 ' : * < •’ **'  r*:;  - 

4.  That  the  scale  should  take  account  of— 

ft)  The  length  and'  character  -qf  the  preliminary  training. 

4fi)  Length  of  service.  . , . 

(o)  *IJhe  responsibility  of  the  post  held  and  Its  denrands  on  the  capadty 
and  energy  of  a teacher.  1 - ‘ ’ 

mi  \ *'  '1  • - ✓.  : I 

The  scales  Recommended  by  the  committee  are  jin  eyery  case  hig^ipr 
than  those  prevailing  at  present  and  deteirmined  by  local *an(^  acci- 
dental circumstances.  While  aware  o;f  the  large  increase  of  expendi- 
ture involved,  the  <x>mmittee ‘declares  it  to  be  its— 

firm  and  considered  conviction,  however,  that  the  scheme  • « * can  not  be 
attained  except,  first,  by  an  extension  of  school  areas;  and,  secondly,  by,  a very 
Urge  proportion  of  the  additional  amount  require^  being  provided  by  the 
central  authority.  * * • Whatever  the  cosf,  if  It  is  proved  to  be  necessary 
for  Mgh  educational  efficiency,  we  can  not  afford  the  ultimate  extravagance 
wMch  Is  Involved  in  Undue  parsimony  in'  such  a case.  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  aim  of  the  proposed  standard  of  salaries  • • * is  not  so 
much  to  improve  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  teaching  profession,  as  to 
secure  in  the  future,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  an  adequate  supply  of  amply 
efficient  recruits  for  our  educational  army. 

THE  REFOR^f  OF  EDUCATION. 


* 

The  demands  for  educational  reorganization  in  Scotland  have  been 
as  insistent  as  in  England  and  were  Supported  by  the  public  and  the 
teacher^,  The  directions  of  desirable  rtfbrtm  wetre  'Summarized  ip 
a report 1 of  the  Scottish  education  reform  oonimittee,  an  organization 
representing  the  Educational  Institute,  the’  Secondary  Educational 
Association,  and  the  Class  Teachers’  Federation.  The  attitude  of 
the  teachers  on  the  desirability  of  a national  program  that  would 
unify  Ml  branches  of  education  on  the  basis  of  national  needs  is^rfell 
indicated  by  the  amalgamation  of  their  three  principal  organizations 
in  the  Educational  Institute.  The  professional  solidarity  thus  hfc= 
tained  Offers  a guarantee  of  educational  ptogAss.  The  education 
reform  committee  through  a number  of  subcommittees  issued  recom- 
mendations on  administration  and  finance,  general  education,  thd 
education  6f  tooriraar,  technical  and  university  education,  professorial 
training  and  status,  and  moral  education.  The  report  is  a Valuable 
contribution,  and,  like  Similar  reports  in  England,  enridhes  educa- 
tional thought  add  fUmiaheb  a firm  foundation  'for''bitmb  recon- 
Btruction.  ymw# 

""  *»■■■  M ■ . > .«rfT  »',Vr;, 
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. The  committee  urge*  the  abolition  of  theparish  school  boardsystem 
and  the  substitution  of  county  councils  and  town  councils,  acting 
through  education  committed  Voluntary  and  endowed  schools 
should  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  national  system. For  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  local  and  central  control  of  education  the 
appointment  is  recommended  of  a:  national  education  councils  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  (a)  the  Scotch  Education  Department; 
,(i)  local  education  authorities;  (0)  universities,  provincial  com- 
mittees, central  institutions;  (d)  teachers  engaged  in  the  various 
types  of  schools;  (c) ’other  legitimate  interests.  Such  a body  would 
make  available  .the  advice  of  experts  on  a larger  scale  than  by  means 
of  the  representation  of  teachers  on  the  local  education  committees, 
which  is  also  advocated.  The  nationalization  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  be  stimulated  by  a re- 
vision.of  the  methods  of  making  grants,  so  that  two  main  purposes 
will  be  promoted- ^the  establishment  of  a national  scale  of  salaries 
and  the  encouragement  of  progress  by  the  assumption  of  a definite 
share  of  other  approved  expenditure,  in  addition  to  these,  two  prin- 
ciples,^ special  aid  should  be  given  to  the  highlands  and  the  islands 
to  equalize  the  burden  of  these  poorer^  districts. 

On  the -subject  of  school  organization  the  committee  emphasises 
the  need -Of  medical  inspection  and  treatment  and  other  provisions 
for  physical  welfare*  Attendance  at  school  for  full  time  should  be 
made  compulsory  up<to>  15*  and  for  part  time  up  to  18.  Recommen- 


datiow , ar,offered  cm  the  size  o f schools  and  classes.  - The  curricu- 
lum should  be  reyiewedin,  order  to. determine,  what  subjects  are  indis- 
pensable.fljnd,  to  eliiftinate  w£et  in  merely  traditional  and  non  essential, 

filed  by  the  sifliplifioation  of  spelling  and 
by,  the, ifltrpduotion, of- thjB; metric, system. and  decimalcoinage,  could 
J^u^Uffled  % practical  work)  Emphasae  is.placedon  the  importance 
iif, .raUgi apf  end;  jnpral  education,;  direct^  indirect,  and 

. iz^nm^s,  ;affec)bing,  the.,  life . of , children;  , ^.Inter- 
national polity  should  be  one  of  the;  aims  of  moral  education,  and  the 
ethical  epde  th^ixwliYiduftl,  plight,  wnHaftit,  mutandis,  he,  .that . for 

the .natiou ;i a;  < . Diflferentiation,  of  co«jr80,4$; urged  to. we&t  the 

needs /of  , .girls,  apd,,p£  pupils ,in. rural,  intermediate  and^^pdary 
eshonlm'j,  l^,pye»dWLtsJa)rfl  advocated  ;in  the.  system  ,pf  external , ear 
>/j  ' .iiit'u-.Tih  < !..  ,.,n  I-  t*  )<:  i V.  t : 

' . . Hds.(ih,tjh!8;  improveoient 

..ojtth*  Shwtusi  trf^ning;  conditions  ^seryiqe,.)andj  ewolpnwpts  qf  ,the 
teacher,”  these  subjects  receive  detailed  consideration*  jbeprelimi- 
■ naiy training  of  candidates  for  the  profession  should  be  the  same  as 
v . _ i Strother  hlff  ,ts 

• trainidjr  colle  houid  be  in  the  hands  of  a board  of  controfnmre- 

-vV V; ^ ,""v '■  / ' ^ 
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senting  the  provincial  committees  and  the  training  centers.  The 
training  colleges  should  be  affiliated  as  professional  schools  with  the 
universities  in  which  the  students  should  pursue  their  academic 
studies.  The  length  of  the  training  course  should  be  three  years  for 
undergraduates  and  one  year  for  graduates.  Teachers  should  not  be 
granted  certificates  before  the  age  of  21,  while  two  years’  satisfactory 
service  should  be  required  for  the  final  certificate.  Greater  freedom 
for  the  teachers  and  their  representation  on  bodies  administering 
education  are  measures  suggested  for  the  improvement  both  of  their 
status  and  of  education  in  general,  to  both  of  which  a national  scale 
of  salaries  and  prospects  for  advancement  to  the  inspectorate  would 
contribute.  * , 

In  discussing  technical  education  the  report  considers  the  raising 
, of  the  school  leaving  age  to  15,  and  compulsory  attendant  at  eon- 
' tiHuation  classes  fundamental  to  the  efficiency  of  apprenticeship, 
whioh  should  be  made  obligatory  wherever  practicable.  The  cooper® 
tion  of  teachers  and  expert  advisers  ift  technical  education,  the  co- 
ordination of  efforts  in  tftatfechnical  schools,  central  institutions,  and 
universities,  close  relationships  between  the  trades  and  technical  edu- 
cation, and  the  promotion  of  scientific  and/ industrial  research  tee 
regarded  as  essential.  Similar  recommendations  are  made  for  Com- 
mercial education.  The  universities  shouid  cooperate  with  secondary, 
technical,  and  commercial  sohools,  and  utilize  by  affiliation  work  in 
pother  institutions  on  a ufiiversity  level.  More  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  teaching  of  pure  and  applied  science,  to  modern  lan- 
guagee,  and  to  education  by  the  establishment  of  a chair  in  this  sub- 
ject in  each  university.  Greater  autonomy  among  the  universities 
and  specialization  of  the  various  unlvehrftiee  along  different  lihes 
should  be  encouraged.  Finally  “ a university  should  be  the  center 
of  its  educational  area,  and  should  lend  all  its  resources  and  influence 
to  tire  higher  education  of  the  working  population,”  emptying 
methods  that  have  been  attended  with  so  much  success  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Workers’  Educational  Association  in  England  arid  the 
people’s  high  schools  in  Denmark.  ! *-•.  ■ . . ■ ■ , 


• THE  SCOTTISH  EDUCATION  BILL, 

The  need  of  sotqe  reorganisation  is  perhaps  greater  in  Scotland 
than  in'  England,  which,  eliminating  ithe  smaller  < areay  developed  a 
sound,  administrative  system  in  1902.  ^e  remarkable  educational 
tradition  of  the  ootfntry  has  tended  to  retard  the  development  of  an 
adi  itu8tr*tive  reformimore  suited  to>modernneeds<;  .Snoceesful  as 
thie  traction  has  beemin ; selecting  . talent ‘ and  promoting  , boys!  of 
® kto*  ao^rbeto  effective  in.  raising  tiie  geheral  avtra«c.>  Aa 
jB.England,  compulsory  attendance  lawa/sere  ^subject  to  local  exemp- 
tiflrw,  voluntary  fniMfcUfe*  foc  educating  adolescent  tx m ted  girb 
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were  not  successful,  and  in  many  .parts  of  the-  country  'accessible 
secondary;  schools  were  not  provided.  Under  the  existing,  system 
there  are  nearly  1,000  school  boards  elected  :&d  h&o  in  the  burghs  and 
parishes;  each  voluntary  and  endowed  school- i a under  its  own ' ad- 
ministrative authority ; while  secondary  Education  since  1908  is  ad- 
ministeretLby  nearly  40  secondary  school  committees.  : k; 

: At  the  close  of  1917  a bill  to  reduce  this  system  to  some  more ! uni- 
fied plan  of  organization  was  introduced  irt  Parliament  by  the  Secre- 
tary- for  Scotland.  -The  bill  followed  the  English,  administrative 
system  somewhat — each  county  council  and*  the*©euncils  of. the  five 
chief  burghs  (Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen*  Dundee,;  and  Leith), 
wgre  to  be  the  education  authorities  of  their  respective  areas*  assisted 
by  district  education  committees  and  local  school  ^committees.  This 
proposal  met  with  considerable  opposition,  the  fear,  being  expressed 
that  the  administration  of' education  would  be  reduced  to  the  level  of 
that  of  sewers,  water,  and  gas.  If  the  smaller  local  school-board  must 
surrender. its,  functions,  to  a hoard  covering  a wider  area,  that  board* 
too,  should  be  elected  ad  h&e  and  in  this  way  make  use  of  the  accumu- 
lated^experience  of  ^he  older  school  board  members.  On  August. 6, 
1918*'  * new  bill  was  substituted,  giving  effect  to  this  demand  for 


ad  hoc  boards.  . ‘ 

The  central  administration  is  to  continue  as  hitherto  in  the  hands 
of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  which  is  empowered  to  estab- 
lish an  advisory  council  consisting,  to  the  ^extent  of  not  leeg  than  two- 
' thirds  of  its  membership,  of  persons  qualified  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  educations  The  function. of.  the  council  will*  be :fco  advise 
and  make  reoommendatienns  to  the  department  , * < 

The  counties  and  the  fivelarge  burghs.  *re;set  up  education 
authorities  administered  by  boards*  specially  elected  for  the.  purpose 
by;the  looaLgovermnent  elector8.  -The  number  of  electoral  districts 
and  the  constitution  of  e leheducation  authority  are  to  be(  determined 
by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  : Eacheducatiori  authority  wiU  be 
required  to  present. a scheme  for  ;the  approval  of  the'Scofcch  Educa- 
tion Department  for  the  establishment  of  school  management  com; 
mittees,  including  a representative  of  the  authority,  one  teacher,  and 
local  representatives,*  TO*ttie  general  management  and  supervision 
of  schools,  but  widiout;  any  finiuicial  powera  ^ 1 1 ! ^ ' J 

,■  The  education. authority  will  be  required  to  raise  money  for  edu- 
cation. and*  control  the  expenditure*;  appoint,  > transfer,  or  dismiss 
teachers ; establish  dr-discontinue  intermediate  or  secondary  schools 
. pr  oontrol » institutions  foradvenced  technical  instruction  ;4ndpro* 
videv  bursaries  and  fadlitate  attendance-  at  seoondary  and  higHer 
' •ehoolsii  .Nirtber*  the education:  authority^  charged  with1  the  duty 
v 'bf*w  adequate  provisionloif : frei  dlonientary, 

in^msdiate,  *■  and  secondai^l:  a&pet*^  aoi  / for^supporv  of'oertaki 
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sehods  charging  fees,  and  of  drawing  up  schemes  of  scales  of  salaries 
on  the  basis  of  a minimum  national  scale  recommended  by  a depart- 
mental committee.  . (See  pp.  lJ2f.)  J F 

Contributions  must  also  be  made  by  education  authorities  toward 
the  maintenance  of  the  training  colleges  for  teaohers  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  fully  qualified  teachers  in  their  areas,  and  aid  may  also 
be  extended  to  central  institutions  and  universities,  provided  reaSon- 
a ) e representation  on  their  governing  bodies  is  granted.  “As  an 
ancillary  means  of  promoting  education  ” an  authority  may  furnish 
boolm  for  general  reading  ifot  only  to  childrei^and  young  persons  but 
also  to  adults,  and  m this  service  is  to  cooperate  financially  and  other- 
wise with  public  libraries,  where  they  exist.  Each  education  au- 
thority is  required  to  establish  an  advisory  council  pf  pefsons  Quali- 
fied to  represent  the  interests  of  education,  whose  duty  shall  be  to 
advise  and  make  recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the  au- 
t ority.  * or  the  purpose  of  developing  a national  system  of  adminis- 
tration the  bill  permits  the  managers  and  trustees  of  voluntary  or 
denominational  schools  -to  transfer  such  schools  to  the  education 
authorities.  A school  so  transferred  will  become  a public  school 
receiving  the  same  grafts  as  a public  school.  The  teachers  of  such  a 
school  must  be.  taken  over  by  the  authority  and  paid  the  same  settle 
of  salaries  as  public-school  teachers,  provided  that  the  department  is 
• satisfied  with  then-  qualifications  and  the  church  or  denomination  con- 
cerned with  their  religious  character.  The  same  time  will  be  de- 
voted after  the  transfer  as  before  it  to  religious  instruction,  which  is 
to  be  placed  under  an  approved  supervisor.  Public  grants  will  not 
be  paid  rto  voluntary  schools  not  transferred  to  the  education 
authorities  -within  two  years  of  the  passing  of  the. bill..  , . . - . ■ . , ■ ; 

If  it  is  found  10  years  after  the  transfer  has  been  made  that  the 
religious  character  ofthe-district  served  by  a transferred  school  has 
changed  such  a school  by  authority  of  the  department  may  become  a 
public : school  ifi.  all  respects.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  representa- 
tion qf  parents  as  to  the  need  of  accommodation-  for  the  children  of 
any  denomination  the  department  may  approve  the  erection  of  mew 
schools  of  the  same  character,  as.  a transferred  school.  This  provision 
likely  to  encounter  the  severest  oppositionist  is  argued  that  every 
denomination  except  that  which  preponderates  in  Scotland  would  be 
enabled  by  the, proposal  to  have  its  own  sectarian  belief  propagated  in 
schook  maintained  by  public  funds.  The  situation  is  similar  to  that 
established  in  England  by  the  education  act  of  .1902,  and  , the  histonh 
of  education  . across  the,  border  since  that  date,  may  help  to  remove 
the  danger,  oft.  organized  opposition ! to  the.  bill  in  genewd  on  >the 
gr^dof  this.pifoywionsJtone.i-.-.  „(iJ 

j The  eohooh i *w>  tOifej  maintained^:  grants, doans,, and. ah'*imu*l 
levy,  of^  education  rate,  to  iqeet.any  ! 
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Th©  rate  isfco  be  apportioned  to  eaoh  parish  in  an  educational  $rea 
in.  accordance  with  the  local  valuations. ( The  State  grants  will  con- 
sist of  the  education  fund  established  in  1908,  an  annual  appropria- 
tion eqtial  to  the  educational  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1913-14,  . 
which,  is  to  be  considered  for  purposes  of  the  law  as  the  standard 
year,  and  e sum  equal  to  eleven-eightieths  of  the  excess  of  the  annual 
estimates  for  education  , in  England  and  Wales  over  the  sums  ex* 
pended  in  the  standard  year. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  nursery  schools  for  chil-  * 
dren  between  the  ages  of  2 and  5,  in  which  attention  must  be  given 
to  healthy  nourishment,  and  physical  welfare.  Compulsory  school 
attendance  begins  . at  the  age  of  5 and  is  extended  by  the  bill  to  the 
age  of  16,  the  pupils  entering  and  leaving  school  on  definitely  fixed 
dates.  No"  exemptions  from  school  attendance  may  be  granted  to 
pupils  under  the  age  of  13.  Child  labor  on  school  days  between  the 
hourBiof  Gp’clock  in  the  evening  and  8 o’clock  in  the  morning  is 
entirely  prohibited,  and  children  between  18  and  16  may  be  employed 
only  if  definitely  exempted  from  school  attendance.  Street  trading 
by  children  under 17  is  forbidden,  while*  no  %hild  under  16  may  be 
employed  in  factories,  workshops,  mines,  or  quakes. 

i Children  leaving  elementary  schools  at  the  age  of  16,  and  not 
exempted  by  virtue  pf  attendance  at  an  intermediate  or  secondary 
school  or  of  having  reached  the  age  of  17  and  an  equivalent  educa- 
. tional  standard,  will  be  compelled,  if  the  bill  passes,  to  attend  a con- 
tinuation school  up  to the  age  of  18.  For  the  present  the  compulsory 
age  limit  will  be  16  within  one  year  of  the  date  oh  which  the  bill, 
if  enacted,  comes  into  operation,  to  be  raised  to  18  as  soon  thereafter 
as  the  department  may  decide.  Attendance  will  be  required  between 
the  hours  :of  .8  o’clock  , in  . the  morning  and  7 o’clock  in  the  evening 
for  320  hours i*  year  without  increasing  the  total  period  of  employ* 
ment  permitted  for  yoimg  persons  by  Parliament 
- The  education  . authorities,  who'  are  permitted  to  delegate  the  man- 
agexnenti  and  supervision  of  continuation  schools'  to  school  manage- 
ment looimmtteee  or  to  appoint  special  ’committees  for  the  purpose, 
on  which  they  are  represented,  iare  required,  afterwnstdtation  with 
and  withltjie  cooperation  of  assoyiptions  and  committees  of  employers 
and ^iworkn^jin^coinm^w  and'tanuiesji  to*  draft  %Bcheme3  for  oon- 
tuitsation't  schools  Such,  schen^mustin'clude  English  language  and 
k literature  iapd  such  ether  parts  of  aigenera}  education  as  may  be 
deeaiad  desirable;  physical  exenaaesj*  arid*  special  instruction  intended 
to^promote^fffirienoy  ini  the  taxation  in  *Mch  tbte  young  persons  may 
beiengnj  dbn^Fines  \ fiat,  irregular  * ittendanbe ' are  ftp  tie  imposed  op. 
thp^young  .persons  concerned  Mid  op.  employers  /who  do-  not*  afford 
the  necessary  opportunity  fiortegular  punctual  aUendanceat 
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The  bill  makes  no  special  provision  for  secondary  or  higher  educa- 
tion, but  authorities,  are  indirectly  required  Ao  increase  the  facilities 
by  the  provision  that  “ no  child  .or  young  person  resident  in  their 
education  area  who  is  qualified  for  attendance  at  an  intermediate  or 
secondary  school,  And  in  their  opinion  shows  promise  of  profiting 
thereby,  shall  be  debarred  therefrom  by  reason  of  the  expense  in- 
volved.” An  education  authority  is  accordingly  required  to  furnish 
the  necessary  assistance  in  sbch  cases  by.the  payment  of  fees,  travel- 
ing expenses,  scholarships,  or  maintenance  allowances  to  encourage 
attendance  Dot  only  at  intermediate  or  secondary  schools,  but  also  at 
universities,  teachers’  training  colleges,  or  central  institutions  forV 
technical  instruction. 

The  bilfwas  passed  in  November,  1919?  The  amendment  of  the 
original  plan  of  administration  cleared  one  o^Ahe  chief  subjects  of 
contention  out  of  the  way.  Any  obstacles  that  might  have  been  raised 
to  the  enactment  of  the  continuation  school  measure  had  already  been 
removed  by  the  discussions  on  the  similar  provision  in.th^English 
act.  The  unanimous  support  of  the  teachers  was  ‘assured  by  the 
refusal  to  grant  recognition  to  any  schools  in  which  'the  minimOm 
national  scale  of  salaries  has  not  been  adopted.  The  only  difficulty 
that,  remains,  and  one  which  has  always  proved  a serious  ^tumbling 
block,  is  the  revival  of  the  religious  difficulty  involved,  in  the  transfer 
of  the  voluntary  schools.  The*  probability  is,  however,  that  the  na- 
tional ndeds  of  the  moment  will  prove  sufficient  to  secure  the  solidar- 
ity necessary  for  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
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MduoOtiOn  Authorities 
Sec, 

•T.  Education  authorities. 

2.  Electoral  01  rid  on*  ana  constitution  of  authorities. 

3.  School  management  committee*. 

Power*  and  Dotiet  of  Education  Authorities. 


4.  Power  to  facilitate  attendance  at  secondary’  schools  and  other  Institutional  * 
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16.  Amendment  of  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1908.  ' .. 

IT.  School  children  not  to  be  employed  in  fa  ctorles/worksL-ops.,  mines,  or  QiJ|frlen.\ 
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80.  The  department.  • 
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An  to  make  furt^Vr  proVlslob'  with  f^spict : t^Adtici^on  In  Scofland  and  for  purpose* 
connected  tii«t*n4tH.  ' >[3lit Ilf neea&ber,  19181  i . r > 

Be  it  enacted  by.. 4tw  K1nf&  PkO*t$wt%fnt  M*iV*ty>  j>yp*d  toith  the  S dvice 
and  consent  of  the  Lord*  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  thi * present 
PorHament* assembled,  and'  by  the^auihiSity  'bfifie  same,  as  folloxbs:  ^ 

r-.v.,  r vo;  no  r?<sK6  ^ o.  ^ * 

EdM&Q*,  ^ ^ ^ 

t A local  Authority  for  the  purposes  of  education  (in  this*  act  c called ; the^. 
M education  authority  ” ) shall  b^%19cted * lh  nn&  for  each  of  the  follcwitf g;are& 
(In  this  act  called  ^.education  areas’*),  that  Is  to  i^ay.  in  ahd  foi^' 0 1 wtl  v % 

(a)  Each  of  the' ttetShh' fnentioned  iu  the'  fi^st  ecKWule  to  this  act  (in  this 

' * Act/called  the  ,u;acM8l^ilWghi'’):f  and^.i  ^ -.»*•!,  . ■&*.> , > 

(b)  Every  county,  Including  every  burial  situated  thevelo  not  betog’ohe 

‘V.  ■ ; at  the  scheduled  burghs." ::  '**X**V?^t^ 

> 2.  (1)  For  the  purpoee  of  such  Sections,  the  Secret Ary  %r  fe»ppt)imd,  bhali , as 
t soon  as  may  be  after  <the!  passing  of  thls  act  -hy  order  divide  each  education  area 
IhrtpAalectmral.  dlvialpt^fahd‘|h;  determirt lh|  tim*  bfniada  thereof,  bp;  iftuiU 

htr<B  Ngud,^ fat  a»  mvVibe,  to  tte  boondarleg  M 

Md  of  dlUrict*,  .^  h»  ^ xi 

(1)  Tie'  Sacreury  ’for’ Scotland  shall  also  by  onjer  determine  the  number 
Of  membere  to  be  Merted  to  Wh  edncailoii  authority?  attd  Ihall  kpSSSdi''' 
imoa  '.thi  lector*  Hrldoas  of  theVedandoo  ai«*.r^:  nua%*t*^jd^t«|r. 

ap^rtiannkent  the  ^ Secretary  & Scotland  ,fk«U  hava.sipurd  ,te 
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the  population,  ar*a,and  other  dreumstancea  of  the  scheduled  burgh*  or  arfmty, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  electoral  dlvlsions-thereof.  f 

<**-  Before  umking-tn  order  under  thU' section,  the  «ecra&ir  fot^cbtlaod 
•hall  cause  the  proposed  fitter  to  be  pubflahefl  to  such  manner  as  to  make  the 
same  known'  ’to5  ellpersous  Interested,  and  shaft,  after  considering  aoy  objec- 
tlons  add  representations  respecting  the  proposed  order;  en$  oaodrig  a local 
inquiry  tfo  be  held  If  he  sees  fit  to  do  so,  thereafter  make  the  oMer  and  cause 
the  same' to  be‘  forthwith  published  In  the<  Cdlhbtvgh  Gaxette  and  lh  a neifcs- 
paper  circulating*  \n-  the  education  area.  * » - ' * 

'S.  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  education -authority  to  prepare  and  sub-* 
mlt  to  the  department  fer-tlreir  approval  a scheme  or  -schemes  <for  the  cottsd- 
tntionof  committees  (In  this  act  called  44 school  management  committees*4)  for 
the  management  of  schools  or  groups  of  schools  under  their  control  throughout 
their  education, area.  v ' - - ^ ..  .. 

Every  such  scheme  shall  oqntato  proviaioti^ 

(o)T  For  the  du?  representation  cm  each  school  management  committee  of 
the  education  authority1  and  of  the  parents  the  children  attending 
* the  schools  under 1 the  Management  of  such ’oeumtttee ; and  *- 
For  the  appointment  thereto,  *<m  the  nomlnaUon  of  the  teachers - en- 
1 gaged  In  the  schools  under  the  management'  of  aoch  committee,' or, 
"fiftUlng*  such  nomination;  directly,  of  at  least  <obe*focb*  teacher  \ ^nd 
also  . : " - '*»*’***  ; : *1  ifjgi 

In  the  case  of  a school  management  -committee  having  under  ttf'i£an- 
■ ageiaent  one  or  more  transfer  redyschoote,  for  tb*  appointment  thereto 
, ^fcof  least  bfcs'member  In  whose  selection  regard,  shall  be  had  to 
the  religious  belief  of  % he  pawtefe  fof' the*  children  attending  such 
v school  OJ^ ‘Schools.’*'  ■ r“  ■ • •'  -.i  '■  '.y/-  , * -tf 

Fohher,  in  the  d^se  of  a county,  every  such  scheme  shall  hafe  regard  to  the 
desirability  of  Cohstltlfttog  separate  school  management  conrastttees  tor, indi- 
vidual burghs  ahd  padres,  'antfahatl  provide  for  the  appointment thereto,  on 
the  nomlhatlbb  of  lock]  bbdleS  (Including  town  &nd  p&flah  councils -nd at 'the. 
first  constitution  outgoing  school  boards),  or,  falling  such  nomination,  directly, 
of  petomtf  iWdenum thb  4ocailty  add  otfceirwte  ^b&lifted 
interests  in  'schod(TOi)ageto«?t^,'-^f'-’-;'.^.  -i  ■ • .;.1R 

(2)  A school,  management  committee  Bhall.  subject  except  vas  hereinafter 
provided  rto  *«ny  regulatiorisand  restrtettoo*  made  by  fhe  edocatdon  authority, 
have  alt  the  powers  and  dnUes  o!  that  authority  in  tsgartTto  ttie  general  man- 
agement ahd  supervision  of  the  school  ■' or  frotlp  «f  scholia,  including  attendance 
thereat : Provided,  That  in  the  cate  of  a cpuoty  a school  tranageaaenb  committee 
having  under  its  xrianagemeut  & secondary  achootfshalKhave  «£Q)  the  aid  powers 
and  duties  not  subjects  anymoch  regulation*  or  restrictions : Provided  further , 
Thats  thb  education,  authority  shall  In  every  casethemselVesretaln,  exerelee/and 
perforafirall  their  powers  and  duties  in  regard  to—  v - 

(a)  The  raising  df  tmmey  by  rate  or  loan  and  the  general  control's*  px- 

::  '•  -‘M1  1 • ■*-  > ■ ■ -\*ti  '■ 

(5)  The'acqulslticm  or'fcsidtogof  land;  ^ ^ .**  - - *.  & . . 

(o)  The  aoi^htieenb  trshsfsr: r^mtinan*  HiwyAivl  . 

■ (i) ' The.  appointment  of  buraars  awl  tbs^iudi^of  the  posai  conferred 
byth*  section  of  this  act  relating  to  power  to  fadMate  attendance  at 
1 i:,tiseohdary scbbolfand other iuitituttonat'aad^.  ^ / 
Tfc#  reeoiiiltloiB,  e*t*b!l«hln«at  or  dlBcocOnuanc*  of;int«nDedUt»  or 
''  ■ ' : t *»coda»rr  »o^^  o(  center*  U ■4<numd  Seclmk^  uwtnjctlon.  ’ ^ 

- ::  U . ; " .'v  ; . 
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> >*  ,r>  < ’'J  Poteen  end  Duties  6f  Education  dtotitorities. 

r ,}:»***<' M*  « -'1  '!<  I * i;  J ’ ) J 

f i.  (1)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  an  education  authority,  with  a view  to  securing 
that  no  child  or  young  person  nesideuit  1a  their  education  area  who  la  qualified 
fop  attendance  ate -aa  Intermediate  m aecondary  school,  apd  in  their , opinion 
formed  after  consideration  of  a - report  fton  the  teachers  concerned  shows 

e promise  of  profiting:  thereby,  ahatybe  debarred  therefrom  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
pense Involved,  to  grant  assistance  in  the  saaq,o£  any  s^cStchild  or  young  paroost 
by  payment  of  traveling  expenses,  or  of  fees,  or  of  the  coat  of  residence  in  a 
hostel,  or  of  s bn raa ry  or  maintenance  allowance,  or  any  comblnatioa  of  these 
forma  of  assistance,  or  otherwise;  &»  the  authority  think  fit  And  it  shall  also 
be  lawful  for  an  education  authority  similarly  to  assist  any  duly  qualified  person 
resident  in  their  education  area  to  enter  or  Attend  a university,  or  a training 
college,  or  a central  Institution  (including  classes  affiliated  thereto >,  or  in  special 
cases  any  other  educational  InstUatisa^approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  depart- 
ment* utim*  j 'umhi  ■<-  ■ < •* jja*  j>  X*>***-1-  ••  • • • •'  -t*  >'  *• 

(2)  It  shall  further  be  lawful  for  an  education  authority  to  grant  assistance 
by  payment?  f traveling  asperses  necessarily  incurred  in  the  case  of  any  person 
resident  In  their  education  area  ip  attending  continuation  classes  under  a 
scheme  for  instruction  in  auch  dmaes  at  In  this  act  provided 


v-  - 


p,  - 


(8)  Any  assistance  granted  under  this  section  shall  be  such  a*  the  education 
authority  consider  proper  and  necessary,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of 
eaehcsee,  Including  the  dreumstanoea  of  the  parents. 

5.  It  shall  be  lawfal  for  the  education  authority  of  a county,  as  an  ancillary 
means  of  promoting  education,  to  m&ltevsuch  provision  of  books  by  purchase  or 
otherwise  as  they  may  think  desirable,  and  to  make  the  same  available  not  only 
to  the  children  and  young  persons  attending  schools  or  continuation  classes  In 
the  county*  but  also  to  the  Adult  population  resident  therein. 

For  the  purposes  of  thin. section  an  education  authority  may  enter  into 
arrangements  with  public  libraries,  and  ail  expenses  incurred  by  an  education 
authority  for  those  purposes  shall  be  chargeable  to  the  county  education, 

i.4l»rf(U  *1$  shall  the  dpty^of~*swtf  education  authoa^/  within  12  mppths 
after  the  appointed  day  to  prepare  and  submit  tpr  the  approval  of  the  departs 


rj-htA)  A scheme1  to  4be  adequate  psuvfcio n throughout  the  edwsation  area  of 
.ism  ,j.  ■ the  authority  of  fomskctf  ptiwry»-  iql&rmadSate,  jwpd  secondary 
mu:  j ^ucatioa  in  day  schools  prpyjlaiqn  to;  teachiug 

•><,  n Gaelic  In  Gaelic-e5>eaking  areas)  without  payment  <rf  Idea  and  tf  the 
*■  ^ Authority  think  , fit  for  the  maintenance  or  support  (In  sddltloo  and 

*> tiv  without  prejudice  to  such  as  flta.ttgir. 

li  r,  .•*;  .■>  Med  numbsr  of  school*  whatejeee  mw&pmfo  in  pomp  m Ohe 
classes,  ol  inter**  it.  I-m;  v; ’</«>•*•  ? mj  ! m 

z?  (b)kAiitohChi^  for  tiro  <ssemlse>by  author!^  pf  (powers 

tinder  the  section  of  this  act  relating  to  power  to  facilitate  attend- 
ance at  mond&ry  Schools  and  o%>r  togfctta?  with  an 

•a-,  iJrtStSxWte  of -«&»  esmedltoe  iAvolvod  therein^  and  r 
;<o)  A schema  of  m l«a  M salaries  to  the  tile  author- 

Hi  gpigfi  \ itr  M^.ml^aso  fatjoatl  scales  of 

f&^on  for  teachers  caamaytar  Wd  down  by  fc&e  department  after 
$ ivpraMstntivsa  ef  lfta  ^dsntiog^AAtho^tto,  W 


to  teaching  pratotou  ***!#**.  That  such  wA# pm'hp&*  of 
Aalarlen  f ‘ ^ * 


Independent  Of  any  payment  made  to  teacher*  odV 


VJ> 
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emolument*  to  any  cUsc  of  teachers  or  tenths  teachers  of  any  special 
locality-  t • h n-  ,,  „ 

(2)  Kwry  education  authority  may  at  any  time,  and  shall  if  and  when  so 
required  by  the  department,  prepare  and  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  de-  / 
part meitt  a revised  scheme  or  modifications  of  an  existing’  scheme  uadef.thia 
section.  , f, 

f3)  Schemes  prepared  and  submitted  under  this  section  shall  include  trans- 
ferred schools.  j ♦ ; r t ^ . ( jfi  u , ( 

7.  Whereas  it  has  been  the  custom  In*  the  public  schools*  of  Scotland;  to  five 

inetrudtioD  in  reiigkm  to  children  whose  parents  did  sot  object  to  the  tetme- 
tloii  so  given,  but  with  liberty  to  parents,  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other 
advantages  of  the  schools,  to  elect  that  their  children  should,  not  receive  such 
instruction,  be  It  enacted  that  education  authorities  shall  be  at  liberty  to  coo* 
•ttane  the  said  custosw  subject  to  provisions  o&  section  M.  (Conscience 
Clause)  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872.  1 -«  \ 

8.  lit  shall  be  lawful  for  every  education  authority  to  make  arrangements 

for~  •!  ><  u>  > 

(•)  Supplying  or  aiding  the  supply  of  nursery  schools  for  ehiMirssa  ever 
2 urnd  under  5 yea,7?®  of  age  (or.  such  later  age  as  may  b©r  approved! 
by  the  department)  fcrboee  attendance  at  such  a school  is  necessary  or 
desirable  for  their  healthy  physical  and  mental  development!  and 
(b)  Attending  to  the  begUhj  nourishment,  and  physical  welfare /t>f  children 
attending  umEsery  schools.  , fv 

9.  (1)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  every  education  authority  to  contribute  to  the 

maintenance  of  any  school  not  under  their  own  management  which  is  Included 
to  the  BPtow  tpv  top  provision  of  «*tocati<^  within  ^ «¥to<**ion  x)f  tbat^ 
authority  approved  p&  the  depar^no^ot,  and  to  which  the  tqgctyeni  are  remunej> 
ated  gt  a,  lpwgr  thgn  the  irgto  for  teachers  of  gtorfjftr 

employed  by  the  authority,  as  'algo  to  thp  maintenance  cental 

tion  or  university,,  and  to  make  a “reasonable  reorientation^ of  the  authority 
on.Ufp  ^vwol^  bqdy.o?  pay  such  o*  central  , lns$ltutl<,n  Inhere  such 

represent**,,,  .*™t  alr^dj  provided  for), a condition  9f  an^trtiiptioq 
oth,f  $£“,.*  pootribp^  requJxed  ^y  the  following  inlwectl^p:  ; m 

fe)  SJvery  juration  tuthoriiy  ehati  continue  to  contribute1  V titje  main? 
tenauce  Of  kBLV  school  within  toftlr  AdnfKjflnn  k«iV  kstd-  .lU/li..  ^ J.  ill'' 


. .Tj,,T  ft  tulvw7  wmu  L-y^iiuue  w commute  to  me  m&lq- 

tpnaupe^of  hyy  peW>l  wjihl^  toedr  education  area  Wi  hqt  unfcr,  their  6wn' 
managemeht  wfaifh  at^  the  parsing  of  this  act  was  r&gnize^  by  toe  depart- 


of  May,  1914,  by  ahy.  secondary  education  committee  wlfose'  powers  M>d  uuuee 
art  by  this  art  transferred  to  that  education  authority : Pr^Aiel.'  l'hat  tile1 
amount  of  th4  contribution  f^jbjr^  to  fee  ftsadb  undo?  this  anhtt' dM  sbtlil 
not  exceed  the  'a'Wotint  bf  Which  the  Income  «St  such  idfeol  from  all  other 
sobwea  ffeltt'^fcort'  of : tfo1  fcapea&TOlra  .*$>,  M 

-Any  tjudation  Arising  iaa'to  Bib  Appll&tlfcri  Of  this  MbssctlOO  ttf  amy  schob!  • 
dr  ar  to  the  atOount  bf  any  contribution  so  made  or  (to  teAade  gllilU  be  deter. 
wlliMai’  befr  the  department,  wbfese'  ddMtiaflmtlOn  shall  be  ffliShK'  «*  *dJ  »<ioo*« 
’(*)  BWJ  Education  ahthoHty  ahati  contrlbute  m eadi  ybar  . toward  ffii’ 
ffitlgt^gate  4btpwWdf'tn  fn tenance  of  training  cOtlhgeS^hroughofet  BcotiatuS 
Eteh  suns  as  thb  ^iparttnent  tday  dMermlne,  beth«  "h  suttrptopofttbn^l  to'tliS' 
number  <»f  folly  landed  teaehWra  M'ths  aerrvicfe  M a&ttbftft' 

shMIlKttlrsfAMifll  aW.» '•  jw 


- 


l" 


Vffl  Bre^NitL  mravETitwriEDixi^ 

if  (O^It^AMU'teiSaMtiV  for i eVe#y>Sduc*tlo» . authority  vrith  the 'sanction  of 
tht  depaita^b*toloontrtbute  to  the  maintenance^  any;  educational  Institu- 
tion or  agency,  where  such  contribution  appears  to  the  department  desirable 
for  -'tl^'edocattoiial’tbeheflt.  of  tpenwna»  re»Weirfc:withto  the  education  Area  of 
tb^  authority;'  ^'  V3  iu^Uj-  u.m  m-u- m*;-i  o.i*  .j  f •-  t .-* 

r-LlO.  Wbere  «n/ education  authority  or> any ! other  governing  body  provide » and 
maintain  a school,  not  conducted  for  profit,  which  1b  recognized  by  the  depart- 
ment^ arid)  Is  attended  fby  children  vfrhos4’ parents  afre  resident  outwlth  the  edu- 
cation area  Ip  which  the  school  Is  situated,  there  shall  b«  paid  In  dachydar  to 
that  authority  or  to  that  governing  body,  as  the  cash  may  be,  out  of  die'  educa- 
tion 4and  of  each ddachttoh  area: lir whidhlafcy  sudhl parents  are  so  resident  a1 
sohequSl  bo  the  oost  of  tfie  education  of  such  children  (including  hr  such  cost 
repayment of  i and  interest'  dri  loans  for  capital  expenditure)  after  deduction, 
(s)ia*tbecaseiof<a  school  maintained  by  an  education  authority,  of  Income 
from*  all  source!  ctf  - Income  other  than  education' rath,  and  (AHri  the  case  of  a 
school  maintained  by  anA other  governing  body,  Of  income  from  grants  made  by 
the  department  and  f romteesi  Prot*4s  AThRt.no  p&ymeht  shall  be  made  under 
this  section  out  of  the  education  fund  of  any  education  area  In  respect  of  any. 
child  for  : whom  It  > is  mmwL  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  department  that  accessible 
accommodation  ;ls  available  In  a ‘suitable,  school  provided  within  that  area, 
regard  being  had  to  all  the  circumstances*  including  the  religious  belief  of  his 
parents*  ’ r>; ■ >t  - • ■ ■’ 

11.  (!)  An  education  authority  may  from’ time  to  time,  for  the  purposes  of 
auy  of  their  powers  and  duties  under  the  education  acts,  acquire,  purchase, 
feu,  or  tako  on  lease  any  land. 

’ m ■ • ■ * 

l (8)*  Ah  educatl An  authority  may  be  authorised  to  ptfrchase  land  compulsorily 
by  means  of  an  order  submitted  to  and  confirmed  by  the  department  In  aecord- 
Suce  wlth  tbe  provisions  contained "in  the  first  schedule  to  the  Housing,  Town 
Planning,  etc.,  Act;  1^09,  as  applied  to  Scotland. 

^ , ...  ■ -■  t i -*<•.  ■*  *'  * 1 * ’ 

lfc  <1)  The  eW  authority  (Including  the  expenditure 

ihcuM&d  by  school  management  committees  and  local  advisory  councils’  In  the 
perforate*  ,Pf  thrir,^  the -authority)  shall  be  paid  out 

of  the.  education  fund  oftfm^ucj^pn  arep,  whlch  shaU  come  in  place  of  the 
school  fund r^er^  to  in  section  48of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  and 
of  the  district  education  fund  referred  to  In  section  It  of  the  Education  (Scot- 

*:>  ■7".  '’"T-  ■ . ’ 'V'-v  V.  ' 

there,  sfihU.be  carried  tp  the;  education  fund  all  money  received  as  grants  from 
^de^rtoent,  or  ral^  by  way  of  loah,  or  transferred  to  the  educatlon  author- 
Ityunder  U^  airi,  or  otberwlite  received  by  the  education  au thority  for^he  pur- 
poj^pf  ! Uikt  fond,1  and* not  by,  thlsa#  or  o^erwt^e  specially  app^oprlateci, .and 
any,  defidency . in  that  ftm^.  wh^er  for  satUfjt&£  present  or  future  liabilities, 
ahnii. au^rity  as  hereinafter  presided. 

^ ' (2)  Every  education  authority  shall  annually ;a*c  amount  of  such 

deficiency,  eu&nnlesa  .gqd;  until  Parliament;  other**—  determine  in  any  etatute 
amending  (hn;law  o£  rating ic  8<x>U  .shall, allocate  mud  apportion  the,  same 
among  the  paririmeicojuprieed  Mi >tbe -ciduoation  area,  acwdlng  to,  their,  respec- 
ts* y slue ttoim  In  the  valuation  dmCe  to 

by,  the,  department  and^\b^  ^rScot- 

t|i  certify  to  the  parish  council  of  ioch,»uch  parish  amount  ap  allocated 
~ v : 4 ggpStloned  thereupop^  and  *fae  pariah  council  may  and  sfeali; Mopes*  Jevy** 
dMtoct  .the  mb* 

= _ 
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ftn-theTnsnner  prescribed  by  section  84  of  the  Poor  La  w<  Scotland  )Act,  1846, 
with  respect  to  the  poor  rate,  and'  along  with  but  as  a separate  assessment 
from  that  rate,  and  shall,  from  time  to  tiine  as  they  collect  It,  pay  over  the 
amount  collected  to  the  education  authority,  without  any  deduction  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  levying  and  collectingthe  same;  and  the  laws'  applicable  for  the 
time-being  to  the  .Imposition,  collection,,  and  recovery  of  the  poor  rate  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  education  rate. 


<8)  In  ascertaining  theamotintof  the  deficiency  In  the  education  fund 
and  allocating  and  apportioning  tte  same  among  the  parishes  comprised  In 
the. edition  am,  the  Oducatfcm  authority  shall  take  intoacwrant  and  have 

(0)  Any  Income,  revenue,  or  contribution  paid  to  the  authority  In  pursu- 

ance of  section  46  of  the  Sducation  (Scotland)  Act,  1872 ; " 

(6)  Ahy  money  (not  Included  in  the  preceding  paragraph)  arising  from 
h trust  or  endowment',  Srifepid  to  the  authority  for  behoof  of  any 
school  to  any  parish  withlPthe  education  area,  or  for  the  promotion 
of  education  In  any  such  school,'  or  for  or  toward  the  Income  of  any 
teacher  therein  , < 

(e)  ^he  restriction  contained  In  the  pfrbvWto  the  section  of  this  act 
relating  to  provision  of  bool$8  for  genera!  rendlhg?  and 
(d)  The  direction  contained  In' this  act  as  to:  hny  surplus  or  deficiency 
^shown  in  the  accounts.,  of  a school  board  made  tip  mil  balanced  as 
at  the  appointed  day.  'J*  ' 

(4)  Any  surplsg  of  education  rate  which  may  arise  In  any  One  year  shull  be 
applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  In  like  manner  any  deficiency, 
which  may  occur  In  any  year  shall'  be  Included  In  the  rate  for  the  ensuing  year 
(8)  In  the  foregoing  subsections  of.  this  section  the  expression  ." parish" 
Includes  a portion  of  a parish,  and  where  a parish  la  comprised  In  two  or  more 
education  areas,  the  education  authority,  for  each  such  area  shall,  In  allocating 
and  apportioning  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  In  the  education  fund  as  herein- 
before  provided  takh  into  apcsunV  aha  liave  regard  'to  that  ' portion  only  of 
such  parish  ^Ich  ls  comprised  within  their  own  educative;  aS  no 
education  Tate  shaU  be  Imposed,  levied,  or  collected  lp  any  parish  or  portion 
of  a parish  other  than  the  education  rate  for  the  education  area  in  which  such 
pariah  or  portion  of  a parish Is  comprised. 

Bmtemionof  School  Ago—ContinHation  Claetet-BmtAoyment  of  Children  and 
' * Younff  Person*.  1 

(1)  ??e  dnty  * every  P«reit  ,to  provide  efficient  edacatlon -for  hU 
chUdren  shaU  continue  In  respect  of  each  child  until  that  child  has-attalned 
the  age  of  16  years,  and  exemption- from  attendanca-at  school  shallt-not  be 
grented  to  an*  child, who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  13  years;  and  the  pro. 

I£T  h - ed^tl0n  aCt,  WhICh  tothat  dBty  and  to  such  .exemption 
are  hereby  amended  accordingly,  that  ls  to  my; 

Ip  3 of  Education,  (Scotland)  Act,  1901.  and  In-aecBon  T 

' Act,  1908,  the  word  “ thirteen  '- shall  be  sub- 

•tituted  for  the  word  "twelve"  and  - the word  ^.fifteen*,,  for -the  word 

« wherev6r  words  occur  to  those  sections,  and 

the  wp^|i^qfte^th  „.rt>aU  be  substituted  for sthe  .word  » fourteenth  " in 
subsection  (8)  at  thesald  section  g..  , = 

Author  y atmim  the  power 

ttNfffifiWiill  -(subject  to  the  approval  Of  tha  depertment)  dated  q t 

&■■%<■* .is--- 

* **.,V  AU  ' u & . a - , ft.  Ou#  ■*  «- 
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and  twmlnaUm  schools  iterance  coaferred> by*  subsection- ;(2) ^ef the^safd 
tec ^r'fi,jv  I!  - v-'-1 > -■  1--: i‘  » • .)  •'t  •«  * ■ ■ ** • 

(S^vNoUitog  lo  Uite  MCtlOQ  abAiV^  . ■.».  ? ■'-■ 

(o)rprevsat  any  employer  from  employing  any  child  who  is  lawfully  em- 
■ t >played  bydilm  or  by  any  other  person  before  the  appointed  day ; or  1 
. (»  >Affect  any n exemption  fr^n  > attendance  at  school  granted  before  the 
appointed  day ; or  i-  - _ - --  ■ ■ **i 

(0)  Affect  the  provisions  of  the  Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf-mute  Chll- 
...draa  (Scotland)  Act,  1890,  *tbe  Education  of  Defective  Children 

(S.  ...  (Scotland)  Act,  1906,aaread  with  the  Education.  (Scotland)  Act, 
$$$,  or, the  Mental  Deficiency, and * Irunacy  i(SeoUand)  ;Aet»  1918, 
relating  to  the  attendance  at  school  of  the  children  to  whom  those 
......  y arts. ; apply,  , . f ..  . .?  .Mi;  '•  . 

15.  Sections  9 and  10  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1906;  are  hereby 
repeal^  and  in  llau  .thereof—.  • ■* 

, (1)  Every,  education  authority  shall*  after  due  inquiry  and  consultation  with 
porsoiu  mn<^n)ed  in  local. crafts  and  industries  and  with  due  regard  to  local 
circumstances  generally,  prepare  and  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  department 
a scheme  or  schemes  for  the  part-time  instruct! on  In  oontlnultion  classes  of  all 
young  persona  wlthin  the  education  area  of  the  authority  who  may  under  this 

act  be  requiced-to attend  such, classes.  »n  - * 

. ,(2)  (a)  Evejy,  education  authority  shall  prepare  and  submit  for  the  approval 
, thedqpartment  under  this,  section — . 

(1)  Within  one  year  after  the  appointed  daya  scheme  applicable  to  young 

, persona. under  the  Age  of  16, years;  and  ' . . V 

(U),Aa  Boan  thereafter  as  the  department  may  require  a scheme  or  schemes 
, appUcahletp  youngs  persona, of  any,  age  greater  than  16,  but  hot  exceed- 

•'  ■■■ 

(6)  Wheii  s young  person  to  v^hojoa^y  , such  scheme  applies  attains, the 
7 /' '*agu of tM  the  cube  way  he  during  any 
^ejaadpn*, . lws*  .ujhmlJL  for  the. : purpose* , of  thlff  section 
J* ; not  ^ohaveatta  i bed  spclv  age  up  til  the  d^otgjuch.ee* 

Mon,  So3Q^ever^  that^  y^g  p^rspn  shall  .pot { by  of  ttys 

provision  e ^ec ul^  to ' at^a  con^^tlonv  classes  for,  m^tl then 
tel^h  hw  dft^ned  such  age.  r . ,3t  u ... 

better  preparation  and  .carrying  iqto  effect  of,  scheme*  under.  £hi^ 
section,  and  In  particular  for  the  registration  and  daaslflcatlon  of  young  persons 
^ theffuty  bf  educatiou autborttie*  to  communicate 
and  cooperate  with  associations  orv  committees  of  employers  and  workmen  con- 

* cerned  In1  the  registration  br  supervision  of  apprentices  in  trades  where  ap- 

ptWn  tides/ «#*sa^^  vrtth'itUaiUlr  ’awo^tibtis'or'  comttdttees  id  ’trades 

drbusinteisebWh^  though  not  apprenticed  thfeteto^  have  the 

ptoepecti (Atf  tefcutttr  etopicyidaftt1  thereto'  In1  latdf  yterd/*  ahd'  td  bbcotirage  ttfe ' 
fbnnatien  ftf  mmballodiaGon*  br  ’cbthMltteee,1  and  to ' register  "and1  claWfry 
yodng  persons  withinthelf  fart»b  according  to1 ttftlf’&hgftoy tomtit*  tnduch  trades 
orbusineeseh.br  in  occupations  which  do  not  Afford  ’the*  jyrtepect  bf  'sufch  regular 
toptoymentltfld  te  h^ve  tWgarfl  to  the  educational  t^tii tenets  of  inch  ‘ yotmg 
^Simons  withrbspect  ahke  to  tlieir^  brbebbt  gad  to'thbit  pr^?e<^bbmploymenta 
m(4)  tti!t  ^ w Mu  **  wt'.:* 

* bdn(g)(ilDstrQCtlon(ln  the  English  Inugdlig6)  idKil  t^s^other 

j^1  ii^pjBC^  be  deemed  tfssliteWi^ 

(b)a8pedai  instruction  conducive efcdtticy  tit  young* persons^ In 

engaged  or  propose  to  be  engaged! 


V. 
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(o)  Instruction  in  physical  exercises  adapted  to  age  and  physique : Pro* 
aided,  That  for  this  pprpoae  account  may  fee  t&kei  of  instruction  In 
rich  exercises  afforded  at  holtdtfy  camps  or  In  u nnectioo  with 
boys’  brigades  or  RUxtred  organisations  if  the  instruction  so  afforded 
Is  approved  by  the  education  authority  as  satisfactory. 

(5)  The  Instruction  given  In  continuation  classes  under  any  sn  h scheme 
shall  amount  for  each  young  person  to  an  aggregate  of  at  least  820  hours  of 
attendance  in  each  year  distributed  as  regards  times  and  seasons  as  may  best 
suit  the  elrctnp stances  of  each  locality. 

Provided , That  no  attendance  at  classes  held  between  the  hours  of  7 in  the 
evening  and  8 in  the  morning  shall  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  necessary  aggre- 
gate of  820  hours  of  attendance,  except  in  circumstances  and  to  the  'extent 
specially  approved  by  the  department.  — / 

(6)  The  obligation  to  attend  continuation  classes  under  any  such  scheme 

shall  not  apply  to  any  yotrng  person  who — •* 


(I)  Is  above  the  age  of  14  years  on  the  appointed  day ; tor 

(II) -— (a)  Is  In  full-time  attendance  at  a recognised  primary,  intermediate, 

or  secondary  school ; or  m 

(6)  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  education  authority  to  be  receiving 
suitable  and  efficient  Instruction  in  some  other  manner;  or 

(III) — (o)  Has  been  in*  full-time  attendance  at  a recognized  intermediate 
or  secondary  uchool  until  the  close  of  the  school  session  in  which  he  has 
attained  the  age  of  17  years  and  Is  certified  by  the  school  authorities 
to  haVe  completed  the  post-intermediate  course ; or 

(b)  Has  attained  the  age  of  17  years  and  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  education  authority  to  hare  completed  a couwe  of  instruction 
equivalent  In  value  to  the  post-intermediate  co  ..ae;  ofe 

(c)  Hns  satisfactorily  completed  a course  of  training  for*  and  is  engaged 
in.  the  sea  service,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  any  notional 
scheme  which  may  hereafter  be  established*  by  Order  In  Council  or 
otherwise,  with  the  object  of  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  well- 
trained  British  seamen,  or,  pending  the  establishment  of  such  scheme, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  any  interim  scheme  'approved  by 
the  department 

The  obligation  to  attend  continuation  classes  under  any  such  scheme  shaU 
not.  within  a period  of  three  years  from  the  appointed  day  on  which  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  come  into,  force*  apply  to  young  persons  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  18,  nor  after  such  period  to  any  young  person  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  16  before  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

(7)  Whenever  a scheme  has  been  approved  by  ^department  the  education 
authority  shall,  to  such  mww  a*  the  department  may  by  ord^  prescribe,  re- 
quire every  young  person  to  whom  tfce  ohllgatfiJn^to  continuation  clnsse? 
under  such  scheme  appite*  to.  attend  v^thi^«,s^ula^ty for, instruction  M #<*> 
cordanoe  ftlt h the  scheq^at  such  t hq$a  places  education  Authority 

may  appoint : Provided,  That  an  education  authority  i^pop  |uch  co^tlptis 
m they  % sxtmrt  m &VW  n to  gtipif 

ttoufttfcm  classes  where,  alfteir  due  the  a^rtty  are  sto&iJ^d  that  the 

circumstances  s«ch  ex^p^ou,  find  tfa*  pnvi4on«  9 f mtUon  8 of  the- 

WwMw  (Gotland).  MU  im*  mUm  to  the  <rt  a end  to 

s vsrtp  # shalL  wWh  Jfeg,  ageessaty*  modi tottous,  mh 

■ W Vrt^l?on}U¥thority  t^  any  joungperson  i 

ef  Hi  year. agd  pwa*  U ne^d^ptW  or  falling: 


^ wi^wch  1 
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authority,  after  due  warning  to  Such  young  perapn  and  to'  liU  parent  and  em- 
ployer (If  any),  to  summon  the  young* person,  with  or  without  his  pnrent  or 
employ  ear*  td  a ppear  before  the  authority  at  any  meeting  thereof,  and  to  require 
from  him  or  them  every  information  and  explanation  respecting  such  neglect 
or  failure;  and  if  such  young  person  or  bis  jxireut  or  employer,  or  some 
person  on  his  or  their  behalf,  either  does  not  appear  or  appears  and  does  uot 
satisfy  the  authority  that  there  is  reasonable  excuse  for  such  negltrct  or  failure* 
it  shall  he  lawful  for  the  authority  to  order  In  writing  that  anch  young  pernou 
shall  comply  with  such  ‘requirement,  or  with  such  other  requirement  as  to  at- 
tendance as  the  authority  may  direct  The  authority  shall  cause  a copy  of 
^ny  such  order  to  be  served  by  post  on  the  young  person  to  whom  if  relates, 
and  if  .he  young  person  fails  to  comply  with  the  grder  he  shall  bo  liable,  on 
sumir  iry  conviction,  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  5 shifting^ 

(£;  Every  empl«**r  '*  labor  shall  afford  to  every  young  person  In  his  em- 
ploy men f opportunity  necessary  for  attendance  at  continuation  classes  in 

accot  ,,kjce  with  the  requirements. of  tho  education  authority,  Including  t line 
for  traveling,  aud  the  hours  of  employment  otuny  young  i*rsop  when*adilod 
to  the  time  uecossary  for  such  attendance,  including  tlm^for  traveling,  shall 
not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  In  -nny  day  or  week,  os  the  case  may  be,  the  period 
of  employment  permitted  for  such  young  person  by  any  act  of  Parliament, 

Every  employer  who  fails  to  afford  the  opportunity  aforesaid,  or  who  employs 
a young  person  contrary  to  the  proyieiona  of  this  subsection,  shull  be  liable,  ou 
summary*  conviction,  to  a penalty  not  exceeding,  20  shillings,  or  in  case  of  a 
second  or  subsequent  offense  whether  relating  to  the  same  or  to  another  young 
peruon,  not  exceeding  £5,  and  every  parent  of  a young  person  who  has  conduced 
to  the  commission  of  such  fen  offense  by  an  employer,  or  to  the  failure  of  such 
young  person  to  observe  any  requirement  of  the  education  authority  under 
this  section,  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  the  like  penalties. 

(10)  An  education  authority  may.  In  any  scheme  under  this  section,  mnke 
provision  for  the  attendance  at  continuation  classes  of  persons  of  any  age  w ho 
desire  to  attend  such  classes  although  not  required  by  the  authority  so  to  do. 

(IX)  An  education  authority  may  in  any  scheme  under  this  section,  or  by  a 
separate  scheme  or  schemes  similarly  submitted  and  approved,  provide  for  the 
delegation  by  the  authority,  subject  to  any  regulations  and  restrictions  made 
by  them,  of  ftnyt  of  their  powers  and  duties  relating  to  the  management  and 
supervision  of  continuation  classes  (including  attendance  thereat)  within  their 
education  area  or  any  part  thereof  to  nny  school  management  committee  of 
combination  of  such  committees  within  their  area,  or  to  a committee  or  com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  authority  for  the  purpose,  consisting  tnjvhote  or  in 
part  of 'inembera  of  the  authority,  and  any  shch  school  management-  committee 
or  other  committee  may  exercise  and  shall  perform  all  the  po\^gj»*nd  duties 
so  delegated  to* them:  PforMerf,  That  an  education  authority  shall  not  so  dele- 
gate any  of  the7 growers  and  duties*  which,  by  the  section  of  this  act  relating  to 
school  management* committees,  the  authority  are  required  themselves  to  re- 
tain, exerclse,  hriti  perform,  • v*  '***•»*;  'i*>'  *’••*'*  v 

(12)*  WtierA  coh^nuatlon  classes  provided  by  the  education  authority  in  any 
educating  a*ea  trfe  Attended  by  persons  resident  without  that  aren,  there  shall 
he  paid  &ich  year  to  ihaf  ibthorlty*  out  of  the  education  fund  bf  the  edUCaJ 
tton  ar&Tln  a%y  sbeft  persdhe  fere  ki  resided*  a Atari  eqhfel  to  the  cost  of 
the  lustroctloft  prisons  in  those  classes  ‘{ifcclbd1n£  tri  each  cost 

meat  of  and  interest  On  limns  for  capita*  ispendt&ire)  after  deduction  of  16- 
cotHe^ikM  kjfiburces  th^p  ^ueation  frdte * That 

no  payment  ►tadt  peSdfetfe  under  mis  subsection  ©ut  olthe  education"  rmkf  of 

trip ' edhdfttoo'  ot'itof  is  sh#n!  to  iWi 
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eaHsfaetidn  of  t he  department.  that  suitable  instruction  Is  available  In  a<*> 
ce%lble  continuation  classes  within  that  area,  regard  being  had  to  all  the 
circumstances. 


(18)  The  provisions  of  section  4 of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1008,  which 
relates  to  the  medical  Inspection  of 'children,  shall  apply,  with  the  necessary 
modifications,  to  the  medical  examination  and  supervision  of  young  persons 
under  the  obligation  to  attend  continuation  classes  under  this  section. 

(14)  If  a young  person  over  the  nge  of  10  or  the  parent  of  a young  person 
under  the  age  of  1C  represents  in  writing  to  the,  local  education  authority  that 
he  objects  to  any  part  of  the  Instruction  given  in  the  continuation  classes  which 
the  young  pers^u  Is  required  to  attend,  on  the  ground  that  It  is  contrary  to 
his  religious  belief,  or  likely  to  give  offense  to  h!s  religious  feelings,  the  obli- 
gation under  thh  act  to  attend  those  classes  for  the  purpose  of  such  Instruction 
shall  not  apply  to  him,  and  the  local  education  authority  shall,  If  practicable, 
arrange  for  him  to  receive  other  Instruction  In  lieu  thereof  or  attend  other 
glasses. 

(15)  In  this  Section  the  expression  “young  person  Includes  any  person 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  18  years  and  also  any  child  under  the  age  of  15 
years  who  has  been  exempted  under  the  Education  (8ootlaml)  Act,  1001,  from 
the  obligation  to  attend  school;';  the  expression*  “employ'*  and  " employment ” 
Include  employment  In  nny  lnbor  exercised  byVay  of  trade  or  for  purposes  of 
gain  whether  the  gain  be  to  the  young  person  or  to  any  other  person ; end  the 
expression employer  '*  Includes  a parent  so  employing  his  children. 

*16.  The  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1908,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Scotland, 
shall  be  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Fpr  subsection  (1)  of  section  8 the  following  subsection  shall  he  ub- 
etltuted— 


A child  under  the  age  of  13  shall  not  be  employed  on  any  day  on  which  he 
Is  required  to  attend  school  before  the  close  of  Bchool  hours  on  that  daj  nor 
on  any  day  befor^  8 o’clock  ip  the  morning  or  after  6 o'clock  in  the  evening, 
nor  shall  any  child  who  Is  of  the  age  of  18  be  so  employed  uiftess  he  has  been 
exempted  under  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901,  from  the  ^obligation  to 
attend  school  Provided,  That  any  local  authority  may  by  by-law  vary  these 
restrictions,  either  generally  or  for  any  specified  occupation.- 
(2)  for  subsection  (2)  of  section  ^ the  following  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
stituted— . 

No  child  or  young  person  binder  the  age  of  IT  shall  employed  in  street 
/ trading.  C 

„ (8)  To  section  14  the  following  definition  shalj  be  added— 


* The  expression  M child  '3*peans  a person  under  the  age  of  15  years,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act  a child  attending  school  shall  be  deemed  to  attain  that  , 
age  on  the  date  prescribed  for  terminating  school  attendance  next  succeeding 
the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  * • 1 * ' ; 

(4)  'References  to  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901,  shall  be  construed  as 
references  td  that  act  as  amended  by  this  act.  * * * 

17.  No  child  or  young  person  under  the  age  of  15  years  who  has  not  been 

exempted  under  the  Edncntlon  (Scotland)  Act  1901,  from  the  obligation  to 
attend  school  shall  be*ern  ployed  [as  in  Fisher4 Act  eecf  14,  p.  100).  1 

* * • . •"  ■'  * ♦ ' • * V ■ 

Voluniary  or  D&&fiitn$Uonatr8chdoi*:  : ‘ f ^ - ^ ■> 
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18.  U)  It  shall  be  lawful  at  any,  time  after  the'first  election  of  education 
authorities  under  this  act  for  the  p r# on  or  jpersohs  < vestal  wltfcthetUle  of 
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any  school  which  at  the  pasting  of  this  act  is  a voluntary  school  with  In  the 
meaning  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  1807,  with  the  consent  of r the  trustee* 
of  any  trust  upon  which  such  school  is  held,  to  transfer  the  school,  together 
with  the  site  thereof  and  any  land  or  buildings  and  fnrnlture  held  and  used  In 
connection  therewith,  by  sale,  lease,  or  otherwise,  to  the  education,  authority, 
who  ahall  be. bound  to  accept  such  transfer,  upon  such  terms  as  to  price,  rent, 
or  other  consideration  as  may  be  agreed,  or  as  may  be  determined,  failing 
agreement,  by  an  arbiter  appointed  by  the  department  upon  the  application  of 
either  party.  . 

(2)  Any  grant  paynble  to  a transferred  uhool  which  has  accrued  In  reject 
Of  a period  before  the  date  of  transfer  shaft  be  paid  by  the  department  to  the 
education  authority  , to  ^vhom  the  school  Is  transferred,  and  shall  be  applied 
by  that  authority  In  payment  of  any  liabilities  on  account  of  the  school  then 
outstanding  and,  so  far  as  not  required  for  that  purpose,  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  school. 

(8)  Any  school  so  transferred  shall  be  held,  maintained,  and  managed  as  a 
public  school  by  the  education  authority,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  grants 
therefor  as  a piibllc  school,  and  shall  have  in  respect  thereto  the  sole  power  of 
regulating  the  curriculum  nnd'of  appointing  teachers Provided,  That — 

(1)  The.  existing  staff  of  teachers  shall  be  taken  over  by  the  education 
authority  and  shall  from  the  date  of  transfer  be  placed  upon  the  same  scale 
of  salaries  as  teachers  of  corresponding  qualifications  appointed  to  corre- 
sponding positions  In  other  schools  of  the  same  authority, 

. • (U)  All  teachers  appointed  to  the  staff  of  any' such  school  by  the  education 

Authority  shall  In  every  case  be  teachers  who  satisfy  the  department  as  to 
aualificatlon,  and  are  approved  as  regards  their  religious  belief  and  character 
by  representatives  of  the  church  or  denominational  body  In  whose  Interest  the 
school  has  been  conducted. 

(HI)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  68  (conscience  clause).  of  the  Edu- 
cation (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  the  time  set  apart  for  religions  instruction  or 
observance  in  any  such  school  shall  not  be  less  than  that  so  set  apart  accord- 
ing to  the  use  and  wont  of  the.  former  management  of  the  school,  and  the  edu- 
cation, authority  shall^appolnt  as  supervisor  without  remuneration  of  religious 
Instruction  for  each  such  school,  a person  approved  as  regards  religious  be- 
v lief. and  character  as  aforesaid,  and  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  so 
appointed  to  repbrt  to  the  education  authority  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  re-  , 
Ugious  instruction  given  in  such  school.  The  supervisor  shall  have,  the  right 
of  entry  to  the  school  at  all  times  set  apart  for. religious. Instruction  or  ob* 
servance.  The  education  authority,  shall  give  facilities  for  the  holding  of  re- 
ligious examinations  In  every,  such  school.  • 

i (4)  Any  question,  which  may.  arise  as  U>  the  due  fulfillment  or  observance  of 
Spy  provision  or  requirement  of  the  preceding  subsection  shall  be:  referred  to<he 
department,  wohse  decision  shall  be  final.  u; 

, ; (6)  After  the  expiry  of ;two-years  from  the  fraefld**  thIl‘ *<*  no  grant,  from 

the  Education  (Scotland)  Fund  shall  be  made  ln  respect  of  aqy  school  to  which 
thi*.  section  Applies  unless,  the  School  shall;  have  been  transferred  to  the.  educa-  ^ 
tion  auth^ty,  and  ^ fri)m  the  expiry  , of  that  period.tWfc  Education  ( Scotland ) 
Act,  1897,  shall  ceai  to,  have 

the  said  period  In  any  case  where,  In  the  opinion  of  the  department,  further,  time 
it  requited  ‘for  the eorolti^  . i ‘ 

(6)  This  lection  shall  nbt  apply  to  any  residential  toatltutlon  wjilch  is 

tlther  ^ ^ ;n<f  i-  *&&&  ? 1 Y - j ??  ) * **r ^ - 1 i f - 
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tb6  tcbof^  to  be  attended  largely  ‘ by  children  whose  parents  * or 
guardians  are  resident  outwlth  the  education  area  In  which  the 
school  ats  situated ; or 

(b)  An  orphanage  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  department  by  the 
person  or  persons  vested  with  the  title  of  the  orphanage  to  be  re- 
quired for  tbe  proper  education  of  children  destitute  of  efficient 
guardianship. 

(7)  A school  established  after  the  passing  of  this  act  to  which  this  section 
would  have  applied  had  the  school  been  in  existence  at  that  date  'may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  department,  be  transferred  to  the  education  authority,  andthe 
provisions  of  this  section  shall,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  apply  to  any 
such  transfer  and  to  any  school  so  transferred. 

($)  In  any  case  where  the  department  are  satisfied,  upon  representations 
made  to  them  by  the  education  authority  of  any  education  area,  or  by  any 
church  or  denominational  body  acting  on  behalf  of  the  parents  of  children  be- 
longing to  such  church  or  body,  and  after  sucb  inquiry  as  the  department  deem 
necessary,  that  a new  school  Is  required  for  the  accommodation  of  children  whose 
parents  are  resident  within  that  education  arj^,  . regard  being  had  to  the  re- 
ligious belief  of  such  parents,  it  shall  be  lawful  fbr  the  education  authority  of 
that  area  to  provide  a new  school,  to  be  held,  maintained,  and  managed  by  then* 
subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  In  subsection  *(3)  of  this’  section^  so  far 
those  conditions  are  applicable;  the  time  set  apart  for  religious  instruction  ip 
the  new  school  being  not  less  than  that  so  set  apart  in  schools  in  the  same  edu- 
cation area  which-  have  been  transferred  under  this  section. 

(9)  If  at  any  time  aftef  the  expiry  of  10  years  from  the  transfer  of 
school  under  this  section  or  from  the  provision  of  a new  school  as  aforea 
the  education  authority  by  whom  the  school  Is  maintained  are  of  oplnlMf'that 
the  school  is  no  longer  required,  or  that,  having  regard  to  the  relig^fe  belief 
of  the  parents  of  the  children  attending  the  school,  the  condltlonsirescribed  In  * 
subsection  (8)  of  this  section  ought  no  longer  to  apply  theretp/the  authority 
may  so  represent  to  the  department,  and  if  the  department/dfter  such  inquiry 
.as  they  deem  necessary,  tpe  of  the  same  opinio®  anf.  ^signify,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the,  education  duthorlty  thereafter  to  discontinue  the  school,  or, 
as  the.  case  may  be,  to  hold,  maintain,  and  manage  the  same  In  all  respects  as/ 
a public, school,  not  subject  tp  those  conditions:  Provided,  That  io  the  case  of 
.any  school  which  has  £een  transferred  "to  an  education  authority  under  this 
section,  that  authority  shall  in  either  of  those  events  make  to  the  trustees  by 
whom  the  school  was  transferred,  or  to  their  successors  In  office  or  representa- 
tives, such  compensation  (if  any)  in  respect  of  the  school  or  other  property  so 
trnosf erred  as  may  be agreed^  or  as  mey  be  determined,4  failing  agreement,  by  an 
arbiter  appointed' by  the  department  upon  the  application  of  elttier  party. 

(10)  Section  39  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872u(w&fch  relates  to 

consent  t to  transfers  bit.. cerfa in  schools  under  section '38  of  that  bet),  shall, 
with  the  necessary  modifications,  apply  to  transferr  under  this  section  as  K 
applies  to  trnimfere  upder  the  said  sectIon  38.  ’ 1 J i. 
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act  of  1906)*  end  by  such  order  to  make  any  adjustment  consequential  on  the 
transfer  and  to  provide/for  anA  matter  necessary  or*  proper  for  giving  full  effect 
to  the  transfer,  and  on  any  such  order  being  made  die  powers  so  transferred 
shall  be  exertiseable  by  the  department. 

Advisory  Council 

20.  It  shall  ,be  lawful  for  nis  Majesty  In  Council  by  order  to  estnbllph.nn 
advisory  council  consisting*  as  to  not  mas  than  firo-tblrds  of  the  members*  of 
persons  qualified  to  represent  the  views  pf  various  bodies  Interested  In  educa- 
tion* for  the  pdrpose  of  advising  the  department  on  educational  matters,  tail 
the  department  shall  take  Into  conslderation^ny  advice  or  representation  sub 
mitted  to  ^m  by  the  advisory  council. 

EduootifiC & rants. 

21.  (1)  In  respect  of  the  year  commencing  the  Ist^tay  of  April.  1019,  and 
every  subsequent  year,  in  addition  to  the  sums  payable  o\rt  of  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion (Scotland)  Account  Into  the  Education  (Scotland)  Fuh£  under  section  15 
of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  there  shall  be  paid  lhto  that  fund  out 
of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament  : 

(1)  A sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  sums. applicable  to  education- in  Scot-  . 
land  (other  than  the  Koyal  Scottish  Museum  grant*  the  capital  grant  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  sums  spent  on  the  superannuation  of  school-teachers  and 
any  spins  paid  under  section  2 or  section  50  of  the  Education  (Scotland  j^t, 
1872),  shown  by  the  appropriation  account  to  have  been  expended  from  tfis^ 
parliament^  vote  for  education  in  Scotland  in  the  year  ended  the  31st  day 
of  Marchr1914  (hereinafter  in  thls'sectlon  referred  to  as  “the  standard  year’*) ; 
and 

(II)  Eleven-eightieths  of  the  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  sums  estimated  to 
be  expended  in  each  year  from  the  vote  for  education  In  England  and  Wales 
(except  so  fa*  as  such  sung  represent  expenses  of  general  departmental  ad- 
ministration or  sums  specfc  on  . tlie  superannuation  of  teachers  or  expenses  of 
services  for.  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  Treasury  after  consultation  with  the 
department  Scotland  already,  receives  an  equivalent  by  way  of  direct  contribu- 
tion or  of  common  benefit)  over,  the  amount  of  the  sums  shown  by  the  appro- 
priation account  to  have  been  so  expended  In  the  standard  year  (with  the  like 
exception) ; Provided,  That  if  the  amount,  of  dp  sums  (with  the  exception  afore- 
said) actually  expended  in  any  year  from  the.yote  for  education  in  England  and 
Wales,  as  shown  by;  the  appropriation  account,  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  the 
corresponding  estimate*  the  sum  to  be  paid  into  the  Education  ( Scotland)  Fund 
In  terns  of  paragraph  (it)  of  th(s  subsection  lp  the  year  commencing  the  1st 
da^, of.  April  pext  following  the  day  on  which  such  appropriation  account  is 
presented  to  Paydiament be.  Increased  or  reduced' as  the  case  may1  be  by 
elevemeigbtieths  of  the  difference  betweeh  such  expenditure^  and  estimate. 

(2)  (d)  After  providing  for  the  pnyments  mentioned  in  subsection  (1)  of 
Section  18  of  the  Eduction  (Scotland)  Act,  1908*  the  balance  of  the  Education 
"(Scotland)  Ffind  that  may  remain  in  any  year  shall  be  applied  as  nearly  as 
may  bain  making  grants  in  aid  of  the  expenditure  of  education  authorities  (or 
outgoing  school  boards  and  secondary  education  committees),  and  managers  of 

xninute«,  ot  tbedej^rtment  before  Parliament., 

^ r.:;  tlmt  li^^ix|iaute  of  tbe  ,departfnent  framed  under  thls  sectlon  shall 

ennui  lpt? iorce^unUl . jut; tu\s  Jain  forv not, less,  than  one  pionth  op  thetabWof  . 
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(6)  Subsections  (2).  (3),  and. (£)  of  section  16,  and  sections  17  and  18  of 
the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  shall  cease  to  have  effect 


'Election,  and  Proceedings  of  Education  Authorities. 


22.  The  members  for  an  electoral  division  of  ah  education  area  shall  be 

elected  by.  the  persons  registered  as  local  government  electors  for  that  division 
under  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1918.  - * 

23.  The  voting  at  any  contested  election  of  members  of1  on  education  au- 
thority shall  be  according  to  the  principle  of  proportional  representation,  each 
elector  having  one  transferable  vote  as  defined  by  this  act 

24.  (1)  No  resolution  of  an  education  authority  for  the  dismissal  of  a 

certificated  teacher  from  their  service  shall  be  valid  unless^-  > 

' (o)  Written,  notice  of  the  motion  for  his  dismissal  shall;  not  less  than  ' 
three  weeks  before  the  meeting  at  which  the  resolution  , is  adopted, 
have  been  sent  to  the  teacher  and  to, each  member  of  the  education' 
authority ; and 

(b)  Not  less  than  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  edu cation  authority  are 
present  at  the  meeting;  and 


(c)  The  resolution  Is  agreed  to  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  so  present. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  anything  In  this  act,  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  school 
management  committee  summarily  to  suspend  any  teacher  from  the  exercise 
of  his  duties  in  any  school  or  schools  under  their  management;  but  such  sus- 
pension shall  not  affect  the  teacher's  rights  to  the  salary  or  other  emoluments 
attached  to  his  office.  . ‘ * 


25.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  eddcatlon  authority  within  three  months 
after  the  first  election  thereof  to  establish  an  advisory  council  (In  thla  act 
called  u " local  advisory  council  "),  consisting  of  persons  qualified  to  represent 
the  views  of  bodies  Interested  In  education,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the 
^authority  on  matters  of  educational  .Interest  relating  to  the  education  area, 
ahijthe  authority  shall  take  Into  consideration  any  advice  or  representation 
submitted  to  them  by  the  local  advisory  council. 

* 2(J.  Thadepartinent,  on  the  application  of  an  education  authority,  may  within 
12  months  ii(ter  the  first  election  of  such  authority,  from*  time  to  tine  make 
such  orders  as\w>ear  to  them  necessary  to r bringing  this  act  Into  full  deration 
as  respects  the  abtl  rity  so  applying,  and  such  ordei*  may  modify  any  enact- 
ment in  this  or  my  act,  whether  general  or  local,  so  far  as  mayt  appear  to 
the  department  necessary^or  the, said  purpose,  . . 


Genfcrfll.  'i  '*■ 

\ 1*"  ‘ /-  ' 

27.  (1)  The  department  may,  after  considering  any  representations  made 
to  them  on.  the  subject,  approve  any,  scheme  or  revised  scheme  or  modification 
of  an  exlstlug* scheme  stibpfitted  to  them  under  this  act  .by  an  education  au- 
thority. and  thereupon  It  Shall  be  the  duty  of  the  education  authority  to  carry 
the  same  into  eject  ;ris  so  approved.  *■  p** 

(2)  If  the  department  ate  of  opinion  that  a scheme  does  not  make  adequate 
provision  Introspect  of 'all- or  any.  of  the  purposes**)  which  the  scheme  relates 
and  the  department  are  unable  to  agreewlth  the  .‘authority  .as  to  what  Amend- 
ments  should  .be  made  In  the  scheme,.'  they  shall  otter,  to  jbold  a cpnfertmce  with 
the  representatives  of  the  authority,  'iu»d,irieafei&d.by'.'ti&'  ahthoHty  "shall 
hold  a public1  inquiry  In'  this  ’matter.'’  The ^exjilsea  ’otiiiy  ^ 

(jertlfli^bythsdepartnwntebailbepald  bythe ' 
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tffc  (I)  If  thereafter  the  department  <U« approve  a scheme  they  ah*H  notify 
the;  authority  and  It  within  cmomonth  thereafter,  an  agreement  la  not  reached 
they  shall  lay  before  Parliament  the  report  of  the  public  Inquiry  (If  any)  to- 
gether with  a'reifcrt  stating  thefr  l^edaona'for  such  dlwtpprovarand  any  action 
they  Intend  to  take  In  consequence  thereof  by  way  of  withholding  or  reducing 
any  grnn&  j^kj^bie^o  the  autfcorffy.  * 

jL  woman  shall  ndt  be  dlaquaflfled  either  ^y  sex  or  marriage  from  being 
a member  of  any  pducatipn  authority,  or  committee  thereof,  or  school  shanage- 
tnent  committed,  or  school  committee,  or  advisory  council,  or  any  other  body 
feotasttfftited,  ele&ad,  nomina&d,  or  appointed  for  educational  phrposes  under 
or  In  pursuance  of  this  act 

* * a a * * * 

* ■ - l 1 -1  I*  ? 

jftf.  Scotch  }Kduc^tion  Department  shall  be  known  as  the  Scottish  Educa- 
tion Department 

33.  (l)  *ct  shal|  extend  to  Scotland  on^y. 

(2)  This  act  shall,  except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided,  come  into  opera- 
tion fon  tho  appointed  day,  and  the  appointed  day  shall  be  such  day  as  the 
department  may  appoint,  and  different  days  may  be  appointed  for  different 
ppipqses  and  #jr  different  provisions  of  this  act  (Including  the  repeal  of  different 
enftctateata} , fpr  <frljte?epfc  a®oas  ok  parts  of  areas,  and  for  different  persona  or 
classes  of  pengna. 


" ' IRELAND. 

In  spite  of  the  political  unrest  that  haqaprevailed  in  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  ft&V  jq&MI  the  country  has  b^en  affected  by  the  feduca- 
^sonal  of  E^gla%$,  Wales,  apd  Scoflautb  If  the  Rfesspre 

at  ciroTupstances  has  emphasized  the  demands  for  increases  of  salary, 
that  problem  is  intimately  associated  withthe  desire  to  improve  the 
professional  static  of  {Cohere1  and  thereby  to  imprSivC  the  sehods.  It 


a tmi|cato<ftni!Bfi^h©  different  interests  into,  a.jmfci^l  ,s®?tei®.  jf$w 
«>tmlhEW#b>srqd9ce  firpsiradlel  to  the  tsspastilte schemai  of  adminis- 
■ tflMSwtt  that  mflsS  toeVitaWy  «®tad  eduiatitassl  progress  in'  Iceland. 
Even  though  the  functions  of  the  CdmmiSsionerS  of  National  Educa- 
tion, who  have  charge  of  ©le?pfttafy  education,  the  Intermediate 
' Education  Board,  which  administers  secondary  education,  and  the 

Department  tti  AgtfaoJtond  and  TfeCluricsli^fc^fo  do  nwt  at  a 

TThTjfiirii*  r -tV  *- u.*L  *w8,t,UV*«Ad h 


■ifainst  any  plans  for  a siieeeeaful  national  schema  Thwpolitieatft*- 
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ftoms  tWerived.  from  the  imperial  treasury  in  its  relation  to  Irish 
education.  •*»•>.< 'lie.'l  ♦pted  **d  --•■  i < :h,*n  -vxi r *10 

The  association  ‘of  some  teachers  with  the  Smn  Fein  rebellioti  of 
3Wi8  'gaVe  Hser-t&  ® gtoafal  charge  against  the  character  Of  -the 
.teaching’ in  the  national  schools.  As  the  result  of  an  inquiry,  eon- 
dneted  by  the  Commissionere'of  National  Education,  the  -conclusion 
4was  reached  'that  the  amount  Of  disaffection  among  teachers  Was  ■vpry 
slight,  and  that  ^teven  in  districts  where  it  might  besuppoeed  tiirtifr. 
disaffection- would  be  apparent,  they  found  ipany  signs  in  the  pupils’ 
exercises  that  distinctly  loyal  ideas  had  been  encouraged  by:  the 
teachers.  9 It  might  .be  pointed  out,'  however,  as  the  commissioners 
did,  that  national  teachers  are  forbidden  to  take  part  in  political 
agitation.  The  charges  that  Were  leveled  againSt  the  ftachere  were 
extended  to  the  textbooks  in  history}  on  examination  of ’these  boots 
the  commissioners  ordered  that  the  use  of  some  of  them  should  be  dis- 
continued. Textbooks  are  issued  by  commercial  publishers, ‘and  their 
use  is  sanctioned  bylrhe 'commissioners.  , »>'- 

Dhring  tbe  period  of  the  war  Bchool  attendance  has  declined  some-, 
what  as  a result  of  the^fexploitation  of  child  labor.  In  order  to  en- 
courage pupils  to  remain  at  school  at  least  until  the  completion  of 
the  sixth  grade  instead  of  drifting  away  into  blind-alley  occupations, 
the  national- comnnSssieness  in  (June,’  1916,  inaugurated  the  experi- 
ment of  introdneing'an  examination  for  the  higher  grade  certificates 
foribcryb  and  girts  Who  have  pa*ed  the  sixth  gkde.  The1  tepertmesSt 
waB  successful  in  Belfast  and  is  to  be.extehded  to  Dublin  and  Oork. 
It  is  hoped  that- the  certificates  will  come  to  he  recognized  toy  larger 
employers  ad  the  minimum  educational  qualifications  fof  employment. 

The  course  of  the  war  imposed  large  economies  on  eduba^onal  ex- 
peradsttehe^  .pfePtiduSalrly  m Such  matters  is  bnil dings,  printing,  Sled 
the  collection  of  statistics.  The  rapid 'rise  in  the  oodfc  ofiiving  worked 
particular  hardship)  on  teachers  Of  all  grades^eince  salaries  in  many 
' cases  fell  Mow  tbs  minimum  standard  wage  of  06  a%4«fe‘p8ld ho 
a^ricWtwraJ  ldxwem  >’1®  iJfflly,  1914,  amw  scale  of  tetoses5°wit& 
•othdw&I  instead  Of  the  prevtulmg'trioiimiaf  increments,  was  JpUroprifiafl 
to  elementary  school-teachers,  hutrwas  not  put  into  force  owing  to  the 
wutfoifeek  of  wisiv  From  July  fly  1#16,  a war  bonus  came  into  e®se£ 
‘ for  ibM  in  wessipt  of  Snlieies  below  $16  a weak;  thfr  total  oost  of 
this  Increase  ftp  the  yeair'wa*  $825y9C%  giving  att->avwge  bonus  pf 
shout  SOJteffita'a  week.  -This  did  nottqnell  the  agitation,  which  seemed 
todiverwhe  energietifcf  Irish  deachen'  from  tiieir  real  fanctaon-t.  In 
September,  1817%  largely  at  atxemdfc  of  the  example  set  % M&  Fisher’S 
•additional  >gmnt  to  English  'OdaoKtibn',  the  sum  of  $I%90O%OOO  was 


aatimkte*,  aa  the  aquivatentwife  Ireland's  share  in  the  imperial  turn- 
tion.  4*  Iwga  share  of  this  sued  ia  to  be  de voted  to.  salary  inesetsWy 
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.UiMore  oxtenm^e  reforms are  needed,  however*  than  the  improvement 
of  the  teachers’  status.  Something  has  been  done  to  deveti$:  school 
gardens,!  and  special  courses,  in  horticulture  are  given , to  teachers  in 
■training,  tp  promote  this,  w.ork.  Medical  inspection,  of  school  children 
has  hardly  had  a beginning,  and,  although  funds  are  provided  since 
1914  for  the  payment; of  grants  foe  dental  clinics,  they  have -as yet 
shown  no  development,  since  local  authorities  are  unable'to.  levy  local 
•rates  for  the purpose.  In  1914  power  was,  given  to  provide; meals  to 
necessitous,  children  in  the.  schools,  but-  this  measure,  is  also  likely  to 

languish,  owing  to.  the  inertia  of  local  bodies.  Attemptsto  expand  die 

Curriculum,  by  the  introduction  of  woodwork  for  boys  and  domestic 
science,  for  girls  are  blocked  not  only  by  lack  of  funds  locally,  but  by 
^he  inability  to  ■ secure  more  money  -from  the  Treasury,  A revision 
/of  the  school  programs  is  under  way,  and  the  need  is.felt  of  making 
jiem  more  adaptable  to  the  demands  of  industrial  and  rural  centers. 

I Conferences  have  been  conducted  with  teachers,  inspectors,  principals 
vf  secondary  and  technical  schools,  and.chambers  of  coriimerce.  Espe- 
cially urgent  is  the  provision  of  more  opportunities  for  , boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16.  Other  -needs , that  'are  recognized 
are  the  provision  of  pensions,  increased  grants  for,  teacher-training 
colleges,  the  establishment  of  higher  elementary  schools  and  day  and 
evening  continuation  schools;  the  appointtoent  of  divisional,  inspeo- 
* tors,  the.  supply  of  books  and  stationery  for  pupilfl,  , and,  residence 
grants  for  teachers..  It  is  estimated  that  these  reforms  would  require 
additional,  grants  rising  from  about  $4, 000, 000.  to  $5,000,000  a year. 
But  the  realization  of  even  these  plans  of  reorganization  would  only 
be  a yery.  partial  installment  of  the  oomplete;revisibn  that  Irish  educa- 
tion needs  today  to  stimulate  local  .effort,  to  develop;loeal  syriems  of 
administration,  and  to. articulate  all  branches  of  education  from  the 
,tlne  wuversities,  v. , . \ 

, /:Sc«uid^,or  intermediat«,education  shows  in  Ireland, iaaelaawhere 
.in  theBHtish  lsleSj.inqreaeed.  attendance;,  and,  each  yeaiuppoflucee  a 
targer-numberiof. candidates,  for  the  examinations,  conducted/  by  the 
•'Intermediate  Education  Board.,,  Since;  1908 ^he : examination  (system 
which  yraa  established  in  4878,  md:  upon  the  re8Ulta  of  ;whioh  grante 
- R^-by • theboardto,  the  sohodls,. haa  been!  supplemented.  by.a 
\^yrtem  of  inspection.  * In  1913  . the.  fexahaination  of  , pupils  - below  the  * 

Duringthe  past  four  years  there,  has  been 
v0^^2k«  criticisin,periodicallyf  leveled  against  the  sydi 
'ha.  Oaid  states  inits- report  ioTr  1916 . that  the . system  has  its 
~ id  thatjan  exasaination  condilcted  once  ayearis  mota 
_^-Thet>oai  (ha*  only, a fixed  sum  todevot^tothesuppotiof inters 
mediate  education,  and.the  success.  of  oneschooftneans  the.  diminution 
another.  Struggling  school  ean'hot  assisted,  haw 
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| ones  c*n  not  be  established  without  reducing  the  grants^  aid  facilities 

i can  not  be  extended  to  encourage  elementary  school  pupils  to  oontinue 

to  a higher  education. ; Finally,  tbeboacdhaduntil  rtoenUyno.power 
of  investigating  Bdiools’ which  jnay.;still  .produce  successful ^results 

in  the  examinations  witoout  being.  efficient  in  other-  desirable  respect 
1 he  Board  is  inclined  to  favor  two  examinations,  the  one  leading  to 
the  intermediate  certificate  at.aboutithe  age  of  16,  and  the- other  to 
' the  leaving  certificate  at  the  age  of  19.  The  grants  should  not  depend 
primarily  on  examination  results  but  should  he  distributed  on  a 
capitation  basis  to  schools  meeting  certain  standards  of  efficiency- 
for  example,  in  such  matters  as  the  maintenance  of  . regular  attend- 
ance’  .t“e  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  number  of  pupils  pre- 
BenWi  for  the  two  examinations  mentioned.  Only  in  some  such  way 
could  adaptation  to  modem  needs  be  encouraged.  , 

Sundar  recommendations  have  been  urged  by  the  teachers,,  who, 

, although  actuated  primarily  by  the  urgeht  need  fob  an  improvement 
in  their  economic  and  professional  status,-are  also- ready  to  promote 
the  new  tendencies.  As  in  the  case  of  elementary-  educjffA  the 
reform  of  secondary  education  is  closely  dependent  on  fin^^^F con- 
siderations. Intermediate  edncatimi  is  supported  by  -the  looal  taxa- 
tion duties  and  certain  funds  resulting  frgm  the  dismtoblishment  of 
the  Irish  church.  These  sums  are  decreasing,  while 'the  number  of 
schools  and  pupils  is  constantly , increasing.  Ireland  derpands.a  share 
in  the  imperial  revenue  equivalent  ‘to  those  given  to  England  anil 
SfWales  and  Scotland.  It'is  variously  estimated  that  this  Share- would 
amount  to  about  $500,()00.1n  1917an  equivalent  grant  of  $260006 
8ec^!d-’ for  *rish  fhteirmeiliafe  education!  part  of  which  was’fdr 
toe  establishment  of  courses  for  teachers,  part  set;,  aside  for  aiding 
buildings,  and.  equipment,  and  the  rest  to  be, distributed  as  a capita* 
rion  grant  among  the  schools  -complying  : with  certain  conditions, 
i The  “°5  imPOTtant  of  these  conditions  is  that  a school  must  employ 
a qualified  teacher  for  the  firrt  40‘  pupils  Wan  addiUonal 'fe^ 
for  each'  additibhal'SOlpupila  '^ueh^teachdrS'innst^ W^paid  flOO  a 
■year  over  the  minimum  set  doW  in  the  Wtiaribris  gbve&in*<th* 
distribution -of  the  Bimll'grant  of  $200,000  a year,  paWih*914. 

; These  regulations  require-  that -lay  teach'e«  ifor:  ^ubposte  'of  this 
•ant,-  which  was  intended' for  toe 'increase  of  salaries,' mtirt  hold- h 
f ' ^vers ity  degree  or  have  had  two  yeans’ ijf  experience, ‘W’be paid 

£ k:W*> « 

\>  Much  dissatisfaction  has  attended"  tile  distribatibn  -Of  ’ the  Birrell 

t.  *** 
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. The  teacbeim  have,  however,  an  opportunity  of  developing  prefer 
siontl  solidarity  which  sliould  in  time  lend  weight  to  their  recom- 
mendataonri.  : ffhe  Birrell  Act  of  1814  provided  for  the1  establishment 
of  8 registration  -council  fc®  inteOTnediasto'  teachers.  A council  was 
appointed  iiyl916  and,  although  it  drafted  ’rales  in  the  salne  year, 
nothing  further  was  accomplished  until  April,  1918,  when  the  inter- 
mediate board  assumed  its  functions  and  issued  rules  in  the  following 
month.  Jv  Until  1926;  it  is  expected  that  existing  teachers  can  be  regis- 
tered without  much  difficulty-  Ultimately  the  qualifications  for  reg- 
istration required  will  be  raised  to  include  a university  degree  or  its 
equivalent^  a diploma  indicating  a year  of  professional  tauiming,  and 
dhree  years  of  experience.  These  requirements  should  stimulate  the 
prof tsskmal  training  of  secondary  sohool  teachers,  especially  men,  as 
nothing  else  has  done.  With  a trained  teaching  profession  it  seems 
hardly  possible  that  the  present  system  should  continue  unaltered. 

The  view  has- already  gained.wide  acceptance  that  future  progress 
of  Irish  education  requires  the  establishment  pf  a-  ministry  of  educa- 
tion .mth  three  divisions,  for  elementary,  secondary,  and  technical 
education,  and  an  advisory  council  for  each.  The  needed  reforms 
in  secondary (education  have  been  summarized  in  the  report  made  in 

! Wuly,  1811,  by  its  education  committee  to  the  senate  of  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, Belfast:  -iw  «•««*•»  <-l  g 
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tftai  the  time  l&s'cnmi  Tot  a thorough  re- 
brgai&3fc4ll<Mi>&  fefccfcdatSr  education  lb  Iretand-,  fil  th  order  to  lmprovd  the 
tone  an'd.cbaraetar  of.educatlooby  limiting  the  -pretauro  of  examinations,  aid 
■ Buh^ct  ,$9. iftopoi;  ji^rtntepd«m  gpeater  freedom  to  the  teachera  and 
managers  of  schools  t (2)  In  order  to  raise  the,  stalls  end  add  to  the  remuner- 
ation 0 k,  secondary-scMol  teachers,  so  as  to  attract  able  and  highly  trained 
^Y&ris  w Ihe’ ^fashion  •,  (31)  lb  OttidrVo  Obtflnht  fctosfe  ddofatriitidn  of  primary 
add  secondary- di 'etiudttiotf-by  placing  them  under  one,  control;  that 
to  eectire  these  .wads  mfaifer  leggss?  0i»nctal  provision  tor  education,  should  be 
mde  toy  tija  3tide;  ana  m want  to,  Jrehm?  8h<¥d  gwrtiopatety 

lf  W**  #r<  l"W  and  ■***'«*- 

t pgp^rt,  th©  statement  by  the,Intermediat*  Edu- 

<rf  , the  I limitations  of  the  system  <hat.it  administers, 
should  be  farreadung  in,  their  effects.  Such  considerations  need  tp 
he  fugtW  supplement^  % inquiries  into  the,  possible  iSOltoces  of  rid 
from  Jowl  authorities;. whieh  .hitherto  hayo.  given,  very  little, support 
^i^t.snppdH  M»  eleswantety. education,  and 
epeapar^ti^y  ^arg$  ^tsei^tanoe \J$  technical  : i qf 

iritpty,  Ao^gh-,  limited  & Wfariffdiefis  pf  t ttae,  swfcus , , <&twriw*> 
wpppinted^rip  ><>J  these  oan  go  *0tt  W W/th? 


,mi  mniS  [immunrliiBiM  ppojllfim  that  jaiiSt^ll  (tty  pullttipisv- -tlt^/ra- 

eduesriw  fedMto.phM'ft  *& .%•  -rWV^yH  .tipy 
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GENERAL  EDTJCATTONAk  AOHVmE8, 

' 

Qertoin  educational  activities  are  common  to  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion;  and.  these  'will  be  considered  in  ttoaiff 
general  hearings  before  the  ‘local  and  individual  problems  of  the 
several  Provinces  are  tafem  up.  Chief  of  these  general  movements 
are  ^following;  ,,,n  Uv..  . t * 

• .r!..w  w(WM».tMa  r:V»-  -iiirw  i od 

Having  \ta  roots  depjp  in  whj&t  is  jperhap  t)m  greatest  diijarsifey  of 
rmal  origins  In  % worli  C^a^s  prpMem  pf  solving  fie  ^on 
of  j^eputting  tW^IjlbiUmeD  and  maintenance,  ^f  schools  givpg 
instruction  m other  Ungues  than  English  pawn!*  difficulties- eve- ' 
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received  waves  of  immigration  from  26  distinct  racial  entities.  For- 
tunately, there  is  not  to  be  looted; a ;Cprp^sppif ding  number  of  divisions 
of  the  language  problem.  The  great  majority  are  too  few  in  number 
to  segnegttc  thefnselvfeg  SolMfyTapatrt  'ftOfey  the* EngliffcTatfd  French 
populations.  The.grot(ps  which  distinctively  show  and  carry  out 
such  a tendency  are  the  German,. Polish,  and  Euthenidfc.  The  bear- 
ings of  the  question  on  the  social,  economic,  and  political  sides  are,  of 
cdtufrs^ ^ ihanifold  ;'but  this  treatment  cbncems  itself  only  with  its 
bearings  upon  education,  and  essentially  upon  the*  elementary  phase. 
Thisfield  alone  shows  such  diversity  *in  the  ways  the  problem  must  be 
solved  by  the  individual  Provinces  as  to  call  for  a survey  separately 
or  by  groups.  . * . 

The  situation  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  may  be  dismissed  with 
slight  notice.  This  group  differs  fundamentally  from  all  the 
others  in  being  essentially  homogeneous  in  population.  From  con- 
siderations of  geography,  -Climate;  and  pursuits,  immigration  has 
uniform lv*assed  them  by.  The  situation  is  therefore  the  simple 
one  of  rqBy  between  the  French  apjlthe  English  language.  De- 
spite a la^e  proportion  of  Acadians  Ifeft  in  each  of  these  three 
Provinces,  the  religious  and  'eairc?rfIo!ml  relations  between  the 
French  and  English  have  always  been  so  amicable,  and  legal  com- 
promises have  been  so  skillful,  as  to  forestall  all  friction.  Nova 
Scotia's  settlement  of  the  problem  may  be  taken  as  typical.  In 
that1  Province  a special ' inspector  (an  Acadian)  is  provided  for 
Acadian  schools;  brief  summer  courses  in  colloquial  English  are 
provided  in  the  Provincial  Normal  College  at  Truro  for  French- 
speaking  teachers;  in  the  first  four  grades  French  readers  are  pro- 
vided for  French-speaking  children,  with  instruction  in  colloquial 
English,  and  English-speaking  teachers  are  not  required  to  know 
French. 

^ Proceeding  westward,  Quebec  presents  the  problem  of  bilingual 
instruction  ^distinctively  along’ the  line1  of  religious  faith;  and  her 
* solution  is  of  what  might  be,  with  less  tact- 

fuh  handling, the most : danger&is  combination  of  religious  and 
racial  jealousies.  The  general  line  of  cleavage  adopted  ! as  may 

be  expected,  English  for  and  ln  thtrPnot^tant  schools*  and  French 


llv;  > Montreal.* w By  V ifi©  provisions * or  tWc1  Protestant  committee  of  tlie 

^ oii^^kUk:1  F^cfe'coursM*  qf-'sttjidy • fcirS  included 

in  those  f the'  Protestant feurtli 


to Seventh  graded  aiui  wM* 

tunt\chbols  French  is  * the1  language  o^  ^th  iceqtdi^ . 

. courses  ^in  Ehcli&h.  Siihilarly,  the  committee  of  Catholic*  schools 

J3*r*2&*  *'• * -■* -i .'v r.\  - ’ - ' \ **!*:/. 
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providdB'fdr  the  ns©'  of  French ' for  irartructiony  arid  'requires’'  Erig- 
lieh  *°m  the' first  year1  in  the  great  majority  of  such  Schools*  and’iri 
the  Catholic  schools  of  Irish  And  Eriglish  coritainmtiea  the'  converse 
provision  ls  madfe.  In  th^  populous  centers 'some  Catholic  schools 
use  one  language  for  instruction  in  the  morning  and  thfe'dther  in 
the  afternoon;  and  in  the  Catholic  Btiperibr  schools  the  training  in 
English  is  notably  %e.  The  key  which  simplifies  the  sitna^on 
is- that  the  racial  elements  in  Quebec  are  locally  distinct.  "The 
♦hope  expressed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  the  inorith 
the  war  broke  out  that  local  good  sense  and  patriotism  would  over- 
come any  difficulty  has  been  amply  fulfilled.  1 

Geographically  and  in  population  Ontario  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  Quebec;  but  an  important  dissimilarity  lies  in  the  » 

o°Vri!!rin&  maj0rity  0f  the  ^sh-speaking  population  (about 
A(X», 000)  over  the  minority  of  aU  those  speaking  other  languages 
(about, half  a million)..  Without  anticipating  the  treatment  of  the 
strictly  educational  system  of  Ontario,  it  may  be  said  that,  barring 
the  independence  of  religious  schools  found  in  Quebec,  Ontario 
allows  much  the  same  language  privileges  to  the  minority.  Historic 
traditmns  of  sentiment  and  race  loyalty  clustering  around  the  city 
of  Quebec  have  always  deeply  impressed  the  French-speaking  popu- 
lation m Ontario  as  well,  and  this  feeling  is  even  intensified  by  their  * 
, . n&  “able  to  “ave  enacted  into  law  such  concessions  as  those  en- 
joyed by  their  kinsmen  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Furthermore,  a 
steady  tide  of  thelatter  set  in  pfgenerrition  ago  into  Ontario.  The 
displacement  of  English-speaking  farmers  that  followed  served  still 
further  to  widen  the  breach  of  race  and  language.  Kegulations  of  in- 
creasing Severity  requiring  the  teaching  of  English  in  all  schools, 
passed  by  the  Department  of  Education  on  the  basis  of  recommends-  " 
tmha  made  by  a commission  of  inquiry,  led  in  1915  and  1916  to  acute 
and  in  some  localities  disastrous  situations  in  French  schools  and 
school'boards.  The  trouble  was  settled  in  November,  1916,  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Dominion,  which  held  that  the 
right  to  the  use  of  a certain  ‘language  concerns  only  legislative  or 
course,  and  do?s  nbt  relate  to  education,  but  that  the  right  to  man- 
w!  that 'to  (#  determine  tKe  language  to  be  used  in 
m,  tote  alike  subject  to  thfcitegulatiohs  of  the  provincial  education 
department  •*  < ■ 1 u i 
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each, .with  the  aggregafce^estiipatedyt,^  cent  . of  the  total  popular 

! . tion  of  the  Province.  Some  idea  of  thej^redivereity  may  ty  gtmA 
{xvux  thp  atatemeid^that  the  Bible  is  sold  in  Winnipeg  in  53  different 
Qf  those  speakings  language  other  ty&n  English,  themost 
serious  problem f is  presented, by  the , German  Mennonitee,  the. Poles, 
t^e  Russian  Doukhoboifs;  and  the  Ruthem&ns. 

. , Manitoba,  largely  under  the  influence  i of  the  educational  thought 
of  tjie  States  of  the  American  Union  just  to  the  south,  frankly  made 
no  legal  allowance  for  any  system  of  public  instruction  other  than  < the 
purely  ncmdepomi  national ; and  die  could  therefore  offer  no  such 
solution  of  the  language  problem  as  that  reached  by  Quebec  and 
Ontario.  In  1896  a compromise  was  adopted^  by- which,  in  localities 
where  10  pupils  spoke  French  or  .other  language  than  English  (pre- 
domantly  Mennonite),  bilingual  teaching  must  be  provided;  but 
the  French  Roman  Catholics  were  not  satisfied,  and  at  Winnipeg  . 
and  Brandon  maintained  separate  parochial  schools,  besides  paying  * / 
regular  taxes  for  public  schools. 

When  the  tremendous  tide  of  immigration  set  in  about  1902,.  each 
racial  group  took  advantage  of  its  legal  rights  under  the  above  com- 
promise. The  climax  was  reached  in  1915  when  nearly  one-sixth 

* ' of.  the  schools  of  Manitoba  were  bilingual— 143  teaching  French,  70 

£ German,  121  Polish  or  Ruthenian,  all  in  addition  to  English,  The 

unwisdom  (noted  at  the  time)  of  the  failure  to  adopt  compulsory 
T school,  attendance  in  Manitoba  was  now  made  apparent,,  especially 

'/  1 iji  Ruthenian  communities,  . The  first  .jefief*  afforded  was  the.  put- 

* right  repeal  (1915)  of  the  clause  requiring  bilingual  teaching  when 
demanded  ; by  the  parents  of  as  many  as  10  children. , In  Manitoba, 

r ' then,, as.  the.  situation  now  stands,  no  more  bilingual  teaching  certifi- 

:V  cates  are  .issued,  and  present  holders  are  permitted  to  teach,  on,  the 

y cddf opes  tm$ - June,  1919,  when  they,  vill,t>e.  to  iqutftfy  &r , 

regular  certificates. ; English  examinations  for  . entrance,  to., normal 
. w sphpols  h*ve  been  required,  since;  J.917,  the  sujjgtitutes  of,  French  or 
L?  c German  grammar  a nd  imposition'  haying  .bean  , abolished.  ,,  } f . 

^ SM^i^hewan  xnai^*are; si^arto,^  )Qf 

t : the,  alien  CWoay  lle^i^  ^ukhotyi^ 

|v  the  *ap%‘  ^d  tha  Qeqpanj  retarded  unj^catmn  by  ^ 

thft  miblic, schools  wmch.ihe.law  provides? 
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each  of  them  distinctive  phases  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Over 
these  the  provincial  inspectors  had  up  to  1917  no  power  whatsover. 
The  new  school-attendance  act  of  that  year,  however,  gave  the  depart- 
ment of  education  power  to  investigate  all  nonpublic  schools  «t»h  to 
apply  legal  pressure  when  needed^  though  the  law  leaves  a serious 
loophole  for  evasion  in  not  requiring  “ the  parent  or  guardian  to 
send  the  child  to  public  school  if  the  child  is  under  instruction  in 
some  other  satisfactory  manner.”  Controversy  over  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  clause  must  continue  until  further  legal  action  settles  it. 

In  Alberta  the  very  large  number  of  groups  speaking  other  lan- 
guages than  English  led  to  the  appointment  in  1014  Of  a supervisor 
of  foreign  schools,  vested  with  large  power  of  supervision  and  inter- 
erence.  ^deie,  as  elsewhere,  the  ^utlieivian  group  gave  most  trouble, 
as  they  cfimg  most  tenaciously  to.  their  parochial  schools.  Because 
of  the  widely  varying  degrees  of  excellepce  found  in* the  latter,  the 
Government  has  steadily  refused  to  recognize  attendance  at  such 
schools  as  fulfilling  the  jonijjulsory  educational  requirements.  This 
policy,  tactfully  and  unswervingly  adhered  to,  has  resulted  iu 
the  closing  of  almost  all  the  Kutlienian  schools  and  of  many  Ger- 
man-Lutheran  private  parochial  schools  conducted  by  theological 
students  from  Lutheran  colleges  in  the  United  States,  which  were - 
considered  as  not  reaching  the  prescribed  standard  of  efficiency. 

Last  of  all,  and  strange  to  say,  parallel  to  the  situation  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  of  the  east,  the  extreme  western  Provide©  of 
British  Columbia  presents  no  language  problem,  though  showing 
wide  diversity  of  racial  groups,  each  of  which  is  so  small  in  numbers 
as  to  offer  no  trouble?  in  the  matter  of  language  instruction  in  the 
public  sc^^ols. 

It  may  safely  be  concluded  that  the  question  of  the  Jatfguage  of 
instruction  throughout  the  Dominion  has  steadily  tended  to  a satis- 
factory adjustment  since  its  injection  as  an  issue  of  extremely  bitter 
controversy  six  years  ago.  At  one  time  threatening  to  disrupt  boards 
and  schools,  notably  in  Ontario,  it  came  ta  have  * applied  to  it  the 
spirit  of  fair  play  characteristic  of  western  democracy*  and  the 
general  principle  of  the  rule  of  the  majority,  tempered  with  conces- 
sions to  local  sentiment.  , , , , : 


AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION. 


Federal  interest  in  agriculture  has  expressed  itself  in  two  parlia- 
mentary enactments!  ^ 

1*  The  Agricultural  Add,  Act,  passed  .in  1912, ;by . the  provisions  of 
which  the  sum  of  $600,000  was  distributed,  among.the  P^ovinceso! 
Canada  .on  the,  basis  of , population i 

objects  ( of  ( this  grant  owerp -ad  so  .'of  ! agtneralsocinl  ;»r^veconoouc 
<44f«Wteis^ith*rpralf  «mdittow(«wdainental]y  in, view;  ^^4  .&>. 
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2,  The  Agricultural  Instruction  Act,  passed  in  1913,  by  the  provi- 
sions of  which  ten  million  dollars  was  set-ap|jst  to  be  divided  among 
the  Provinces  for  agricultural  instruction  (firing  the  ten  years  end- 
ing March  31,  1923,  As  the  name  implies,  thisfact  is  preeminently 
educational,  and  its  work  falls  under  four  divisions: 

(1)  The  teaching  In  the  public  schools  of  the  first  principles  of  the  sciences 
related  to  agriculture.' 

(2)  The  touching  of.  more  advanced  agriculture  In  agricultural  colleges  and 
schools  devoting  their  attention  to  the  training  of  teaohers,  investigators,  and 
community  leaders. 

(3)  The  carrying  on  of  extension  work,  having  for  Its  object  the  instruction 
of  farmers  by  acquainting  them^  through  demonstrations  and  by  other  means 
with  the  results  of  scientific  Investigation  and  research. 

(4)  The  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  rural  life,  particularly  in  so  fnr  as 
women  and  children  are  concerned. 

These  objects  have  been  variously  carried  out*  in  the  several 
Provinces,  but  in  them  all  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  given  to  agri- 
• cultural  instruction  has  been  much  the  ^ame,  being  guided  by  the 
advice  of  local  authorities  who  have  in  view  urgent  local  and  pro- 
vincial needs,' 

VOCATIONAL  WOBK  FOR  RETURNED  80LDIEB8. 

The  care  of  the  returned  Canadian  soldier  has  devolved  entirely 
upon  the.  Military  Hospitals  Commission,  established  and  given  ex- 
tensive powers  by  successive  orders  in  councils  This  commission 
works’  together. with  a committee  of  both  houses  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  in  the  trailing  and  reeducation  of  wounded,  disabled, 
and  convalescent  soldiers.  . In  the  system  adopted,  the  training  for 
new  occupations  of  men  who  can  not  resume  their  former1  occupa- 
tions—vocational  reeducation — is  the  phase  of  deepest  educational 
significance.  Under  this  head,  and  responsible  to  the  commission  * 
first  named,  nearly  every  Province  ha a the  following  organizations : 

l.,  A Provincial  Disabled  Soldiers’  Training  Board,  which  deter- 
mines whoarefh,  subjects^  forvocational  reeducation.  . 

' 2,  A body  having  generally  advisory  powers  for  securing  the  co- 
ordination of  local  efforts  and.  the  cooperation  of  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

. 3.  Vocational  officials  inimmediate  charge  of  work  in  each  locality 
.under  the  Vocational  Secretary  of  the  Dominion,  with  headquarters 
at  Ottawa,  a' 

4.  Various  organizations,  such  as  the  Returned  Soldiers’  Employ- 
ment* Commit  have  charge  of  placing  the  men  in  bread- 

wilming  occupatioi  » t V • v -•  . > - 

. ^The^efficlency  with  which;  all  these1  agencies  cooperate  necessarily 
varies  widely  inthe  (teveral  Pmvincaet^RWiapB  the  finest  illustration 
bf  the^  practiqil  woridng  bf  ^ge^tfWl  pWdBitb  be^  seenVir  the 
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western  Province  of  Alberta,  from  which  many  of  the  first  enlist- 
ments in  the  Canadian  expeditionary  fdtce  came.  At  the  Military 
Convalescent  Hospital  at  Ogden,  military  organization  and  disci, 
pline  prevail.  In  addition  to  systematic  treatment  involving  occu- 
pational therapy  of  the  most  modern  type,  specialized  vocational 
reeducation  is  given  in — 

(1)  Commercial  courses  of  six  months; 

(2)  Instruction  of  disabled  soldiers,  foreigners  who  lmd  enlisted 
in  the  Canadian  forces,  in  English ; 

(3)  Civil-service  examination  courses; 

(4)  Manual  arts;  ^ 

(5)  Gardening  and  poultry  raising; 

(6)  Industrial  trades  along  the  line  of  the  vocational  survey  of 

the  Province  of  Alberta  projected  just  as  the  war  broke  out,  with 
instruction  at  the  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  at 
Calgary,  organized  as  a link  in  the  general  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Alberta,  and  for  the-  present  turned  over  exclusively  to  dis- 
abled soldiers.  ' 

Many  problems  of  vocational  training  are  here  being  worked  out 
with  remarkable  success.  The  caliber  of  the  students  and  the  rela- 
tion between  them  and  the  educational  authorities  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  a students’  council  at  the  institute  has  powers  of  self- 
government,  works  out  programs  of  study,  recently  voted  for  in  in- 
crease in  daily  hours  of  work,  and  has  frequently  been  asked  for 
advice  on  the  contents  of  courses.  In  March,  1918,  the  vocational 
training  branch  of  the  Provincial  Invalid  Soldiers’  Commission  had 
under  its  instruction  more  than  3,000  returned  soldiers. 

Dominion-wide  interest,  in.  this  world  problem  did  not  cease  with 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  At  tKb  convening' of  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament in  February,  1919,  it  was  announced  in  the  speech  from  the 
thronp  that  bills  would  be  submitted  for  the  further  promotion  of 
vocational  education  in  all  its  phases,  and  that  a recent  order  in 
council  had  provided  substantial  increase  of  vocational  pay  and  al- 
lowances to  returning  soldiers  while  undergoing  such  reeducation. 

THS  DOMINION  EDUCATION  At.  ASSOCIATION. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  fabrid  pf. union  between  the  Provinces  from 
the  point  of  view  of  teachlfl^  is  the  Dominion  Educational  Associa- 
tmn.  This  includes  repipentatiyes  from  each  Province,  meets  an- 
sr^  wily  in  Noveipber,  in  Ottawa,  and  constitutes’ a clearing  house  for 
thb^ interchange  of  educatibnal1  ideas,  besides  bontriMSting  mihstin-' 

conscibushbsa  . A.few  of  the  salfenfc' 
subjects  dlscfissed  at  its  1918  Wv^  ^hkb£ 

paw  ft  sr  s; 


I 


Administration  and  Its  dependence  on  Changes  in  Legislation  ” ; 
“The  Fisher  Bill  of  JSnglam”;  “The  Adolescent  School  Attendance 
Act  of  Ontario”;  “ Uniform  Textbooks  for  Canadian  Schobls”; 
“ The  Belation  of  Technical  tX  Complete  Education  ” ; “ Education 
for  the  New  World  after  the  War  a The  Returned  Soldier— ^What 
Can  We  Do  for  Him  ? ” ; “ The  Federal  Government  and  Statistics  on 
, Education  in  Canada.”  Of  late  years  it  has  invited  leading  educa- 
tional thinkers  of  the  United  States \o  address  it)  notably  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education,  and. thus  has  come  to  have  a distinctly,  inter- 
national character.  \ 


The  three  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  by  reason  of  similarity  pf  climate,  industries,  and 
population,  constitute  a distinct  unit.  Their  educational  problems 
and  methods  of  solution  are  closely  akin,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
flourishing  maritime  educational  convention  held  annually  for  the 
discussion  of  topics  of  common  importance,  and  marking  each  yeah 
a distinct  growth  toward  solidarity.  In  many  respects  Netf  Bruns- 
wick may  be  regarded  as  most  progressive;  and  a survey  of  edu- 
cational progress  there  will  be  largely  representative  of  the  other  two. 
As  in  all  the  other  Provinces,  the  service  of  the  teachers  and  the  edu- 
cational machinery  in  the  winning  of  the  war  continued  unabat^A 
untijl  the  end,  especial  interest,  being  taken  in  the  organization  of  thy 
Dominion  work  in  education  for  Canadian  soldiers  overseas  and  in 
the  projected  establishment  of  educational  facilities  in  England  for 
soldiers  detained  there  after  the  war. 

The  school  laws ‘passed  within!  the  two  years  showed  marked  in- 
crease in  educational  interest.  The  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
school  trustees  were  largely  increased;  the  attendance  of  district  rep- 
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tions  of  local  taxes  for  desiglfated  instructions  in  this  field;  and 
finally,  providing  tlyit  no  part  of  the  annual  vocational  grant  shall 
given  to  any  district,  town,  or  city  unless  a compulsory  school 
itttendance  law  has  been  adopted  therein. 

Pr?jeCt  havinff  for  its  object  the  establish- 
ment of  home  efficiency  clubs  throughout  thf  Province  and  the 
stimulation  of  the  production  of  home-canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 
.pon  the  inauguration  of  the  system  late  in  1017  one  hundred 
ubs  were  formed,  with  a total  membership  of  1,700  girls  between 

cluhT*68  l 18  J6arS'  The  a*&reKate  Production  of  these 

o ^ "1  l%*  &t  * Uarte  of  foo4  canned  Or 

othcpvise  preserved.  In  May,  1918,  the  Board  of  Education  for- 

nnpLTf  * ,^e,  TVernt  by  the  appointment  of  a womhn 

superior  for  girls’,  clubs.  This  official  by  the  end  of  1918  had  over  . 
-00  active  organizations  under  her  direction.  A striking  feature 

eacheVTfT8?  ™ WaS, the  '**  that  many  domestic-science 
teachers  of  the  Province  volunteered  to  help  in  this  general  work 

y giving  up  throe  week*  of  their  summer  vacation.  In  1918  these 
teacher8  wepe  regularly  employed  by  the  Department  of  tiduca- 

the  clubs  dunn#  July  and  August.  In  preparation  for 
shortwurses  were  provided  in  the  normal  school,  with  special- 
egard  to  the  local  products  and  conditions  of  the  districts  to  which 
individual  t achers  were  assigned. 

. Ia  the  matter  of  ^creased  production  the  Dominion-wide  move- 
ment  was  promoted  in  New  Brunswick  by  the  schools  in  cooperation 
with  the  agricultural  department.-  The  inspectors  were  su!m™Ll 
to  a conference,  and  the  Province  organized  by  the  selection  of 
the  most  suitable  centers  in  each  inspectorial  district*  and  the 
appointment  of  a committee  in  each.  A stimulus  was  given  to 
good  scholarship  bv  the  provision  that  only  hoys  whose  school 
standing  was  satisfactory  should  be  allowed  to  volunteer  for  this 
vork.  Assistance,  was  also -lent  by  the  Department  of  Education 

through  the  district  organizations  in  the  distribution  of  circular 
!itlmatef  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

0,rh^  Pll?r  °f  “furin*  da^  at'6rst  hand  upon  the  extent  * 
and  methods  of  free  textbook  distribution— always  a,  much-mooted 

19lV0-V!S  tbe  Domi"lon— superintendent  of  education^  in 
1917  visited  all  the.  western  Provinces,  and  embodied  his  findings 

” a.^°rt  ^tftuunjgjffl^  other  points  6f  interest  besides  t3 

* Similar  d«p*rtm<M»Ul  M*uUtldia  were  W»V  hsart  % 
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te^eh^r;  jthmtf  Bpt$}  Colombia  was.jtta  op%  Province  supplying 
textbooks  tljrouj^Quti^^t,^  Mw%>H,each  district  or  iuunjci- 
M^ty  ^as  «$o^pd  >y  l|ff  tci -supply,  ife  owl*  Jest®  &<*©,_  with  the 
prospect  that  this  wooM  shpitly  beoome«>mpullsi®y;  that  m mt®r- 
of  clow  upity  wass&hn  iathe  fact  that  the*  four  western 
p^ovipces  had^tative^  agreed  to  appoint  epmpssite  committees  to 
select  uniform  textbooks  for  all- 

„ * NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Notewcvrthy  in  the  educational  history  of  Nova  Scotia  is  the  regu- 
lation adopted  by  the  council  of  public  instruction,  compulsory  from 
August  1,  1919,  guaranteeing  the  raising  of  teachers’  salaries  and 
basing  the  minimum  shlary  upon  the  average  annual  salary  paid 
for  the  five  years  ended  July,  1817.  Banging  from  $200,  the  lowest 
hitherto  paid,  up*to  $760,  increases  are  graduated  according  to  vari- 
ous percentages,  asfeuring'a  minimum  of  $400  in  future.  The  act  is 
ttectivdy  safeguarded  by  the  provision  tha&-~ 

the  license  of  any  teachpr  engaging  to  teach  in  asjy  section  at  a less  Balmy 
than  tWdeflned  above  shall  at  once  he  suaftenag!.  and  If  any  section  engage 
a teacher  at  less-  salary  than  the  above  specified,  such  section  Shall  forfeit  Its 
abate  of  the  nrandpai  fund  and  Shall  not  be  regarded  as  having  a legal 
gK&eol  * 1 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 
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Notwithstanding  dtathtag  in  this  act  og  ftroendments  thereto,  every  maraled 

«*"*•*«* 

ance  at  to  school  t-haU  be  a qpaiified  voter  at  all  achopl  meetings  in  respect ,, 
‘df  all  maf&tVMt  'tong*  ehfcnllmbte  by  a f&hbol  touting  and  shaft  be  eligible  , 

**’  * , '^‘‘7*  . ••  'V 

h^o^im^  witti  lhis  amendment  wdmen  have  Wk  $ectad  and 
thWfi.01n’KK .touch  wi&;  the  needs 
of1  {he ^hdola.  j|>l  ~ • 57,  -mUjU'I 

- «*'  ■■■ 
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lance  of  iroch  control  send  child  Jp  oomp 

jitfLUt*  itJ.  In  ^hleh  he 

Ptif  CfaWriot&town 
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Any  adequate  survey  of  educational  progress  and  conditions  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  must  Jbe  based  upon  $ clear  understeqdmg  of  the 
unique  legal  character  of  it$  public  school  system,  this  includes  a 
twofold  organization  which  follows  sharply  the  \ines  pf  the  two 


dominant  religious  faiths,  with  each  division  entirely  independent 
of  the  other.  The  final  control  and  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Schools  are  vested  in  the  Catholic  committee  of  the  council  of  public 
instruction ; those  of  the  Protestant  'schools  in  the  corresponding 
Protestant  committee.  Both  are  under  a common  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  the  Province,  who  is  ex-officio  chairman  of 
both, 'though  he  usually  delegates  the  actual  power  in  one  or  the  other 
committee,  and  to  whom  each  inspector  general  submits  an  annual  • 
report  for  transmission  to  the  secretary  of  state.  Each  committee 
. works  primarily  through  its  inspec'tor  general,  whose  powers  are 
entirely  derived  from  it.  In  matters  of  common  import  the  com- 
mittees combine  .either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  great  majority  of  the  schools  of  all  grades  in  the  Province  are 
Roman  Catholic— In  1916-17,  6,562  oUt  of  a total  of  'f^.  enroHmg 
approximately  430,000  pupils  out  of  a total  of  506,000.  Among  the 
• administrative  acts  of  the  Catholic  committee  for  the  past  two  ye&^j 
was  their  declaration  m favor  of  forming  claj&es  to  prepare. yoking 
pupils  for  the  first-year  course  of  study  in  the  primary  schools,  and 
the  issuance  of  a certificate  of  studies  upon  the  completion  of  the 
elementary,  intermediate  and  superior  courses:  . ' 

* -/  . -I : 

jp&er*  is  quegtlqn  at  this  time  «#  a new  distribution  of  the  apbjepts  in^ 
In  the  coarse?  of  the  elementary  top.  model  schools.  In  s^ta  a way  w to 
eliminate'  those  which  are  not  absolutely  hecessAfy  for  these  ‘schools,  W'  to 

distribute  th6  subjects  "over  seven  yetos  of  teaadn^.  Tis:  iw, 

commil 


b man  nav«  additions  of  subjects  or  time  , 

2.  That  the  importence  ^ ^ training' oitery  small rchilir^'1p 
j^or  the  gradh  of 

anymore  felon Ite  teid  .&iCV 'W  " * “?■ ** 

1 1 

fa  g^ter  professional  e&mency  bosh  in  prepartoibfi  W 'm 

4.  T)&At  the  piEpaber  of  schools  ladder  § Mellon  of  teacher 

be  iBcreAsfed'Jn  al^po^ibl^  .W 
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5.  That  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  should  be 
reduced  from  SO  to  40. 

6.  That  :a  certified  of  study  Sh^uStd  be  conferred  as  a,  reward  for 
wdrk  both  to  teacbeTf  aad(  pupil8?  and.  with  the  view  of  encourag- 
ing the  latter  to  puWife  theiif  studies  beyond  the  prescribed  18  years. 

Among  the  administrative  acts  of  the  Prptestant  committee  were: 
Th^  indorsement  and  transmission  to  the  Government  of  the  pro- 
visidn  for  compulspry  education  lor  Protestant  children,  along  thp 
lin^  of  the  petition  of  school  commissioners  of  certain  towns  unani- 
mously presented  to  the  legislature  of  the  Province  and  the  unani- 
mous motion  of  the  Protestant  Teachers’  Convention,  the  Council 
of  Public  Inspectors’  the  Provincial  Association  of  (School  Boards, 
and  a lew  Catholic  local  school  boards;  the  revision  of  laws  relat- 
ing ho  the  employment  in  industries  of  children  who  had  not  passed 
a 'Certain  scholastic  standard ; and  the  thorough  revision  of  school 
hdoks  and  courses  of  study  for  the  year  ending  June,  1920,  in  order 
to'  meet  adequately  the  conditions  Brought  about  by  the  war. 

Each . toiypnittee  has  been  fortunate  in  the  activity  and_  vigor  of 
ite  inspector  general.  La.  191?  the  Catholic  inspector  general,  in 
addition  to  t^e  itivisstigation  outlined  above,  noted  as  encouraging 
signs  the  growth  in  interest  ' shown  by  the  local  school  commissions, 
4ue  largely  to  top  conscientious  labor  of  the  local  inspectors;  the  de- 
crease in* me  number  of  women  teachers  without  diplomas  by  exactly 
halt  within  toe  past  five  years;  the  increase  in  salaries  such  that 
those  from  $100  to- $126  have  practically  disappeared  and  that  the 
average  salary  has  come  to  range  from  $200  to  $800,  being  almost 
dotabfed  lot  ®Mb  past  six  years;  thi  resolution  passed  by  the  Soman 
(Jatibetfo  Inspectors,  and"  indorsed  by  the  Protestant  inspectors, 
calling  upqm  the  committoe^  for  such  a raising,  of  the  minimum 
stttodatds  of  the  rural  schools  as  would  qualify  all  these  to  partici- 
pate iShe.  m&Sta  'salary  grants. 

Both'1  Catholic  knd  Protestant  committees  during  1917  and  1918 
totSated  toe  holcfesS®  of  campaign  meetings  throughout  the  'Province 
to  gemote  public' interest,  in  education,  urging  the  voting  of  money 
for  improved  btffldingB  djad  higher  salaries!  The  Protestant  in- 
spector 'general  noted  a most ‘encohWmg  popular ' 

to'  many  Ip&^'ln' /^proved:  s^Sjpcdl  %ut  em: 

phamxed  the  rngmlvneed  of  better  salaries  for  iwal  Webers,  if 
' any  with  diplomas  were. to  wntinoe  to  be  available;  and  be  called 

*50  J»r  sfe&'vUeh  would  not  be  unduly 

t;Vm  woajwd*  teaecMM  are  jiot  confined,.  *%  the  tact*,  teat  trained  teacher* 
are  attend  ta  outer  Fiwlnee*  where  the  rewaM  to  treats;  voun*  women  of 
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ubllity  are  coosUntly  afforded  morbr  attractive » careers  in  oar  own  Province  as 
trained  nurses  and  as  stenographers  and  typewriters  in  banka  and  business 
offices.  Tiie  war  has  intensified  this  demand,  and  an  ;inadeqttate'  supply  of 
trained  teachers  la  not  only,  evident  now  ^throughout  :the  Prpvinee,  but:  is 
bound  to  become  still  more  inadequate  in  the  immediate  future.  ♦ • * The 
example  of  the  firltistf  Parliament J in  adopting  a great  progressive  educa-* 
donal  policy  involving  increased  expenditures  in  war  tiines  is  one  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

ONTARIO, 


the  superannuation  ACT. 

The  most  important  piece  of  educational  legislation  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  during  the  past  two  years  was  the  teachers’  and  in- 
spectors superannuation  act*  Its  main  provisions  are  as  follows ; 
(1)  The  assessment  of  2£  per  cent  upon. the  salaries  of,  teachers  and 
inspectors  with  an  equal  sum  contributed  by  the  Province,  the  said 
payments  to  be  deducted  from  the  legislative  school  grants  and  to 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  superannuation  fund,  and  to  be  de- 
ducted finally  from  the  individual  aalaries;  (2)  pensions  based  on 
length  of  service  and  amount  of  salary,  the  minimum  being  $365,  and 
the  maximum  $1,000  per  annum,  with  the' requirement  of  a mini- 
mum of  80  years’  experience  or  16  years  if  retirement  is  caushd  by 
ill  health;  (3)  a controlling  board  composed. of  an  actuary,  two 
other  persons  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and 
two  teachers  or  inspectors,  active  members  of  the  Ontario.  Educa- 
tional AsBociaton  and  regularly  elected  by  that  body. 


PSOPOMD  UKU8UT10N. 


Of  - great  importance,  also,  is  the  introduction  of  the  following 
bills  jn  the  legislative!  assembly  of  the  Province:  * ; 

1.  The  ill  for  the  establishment  of  a system  of  consolidated 
schools,  following  closely  the  lines -of  rorrosponding  legislatimi  in 
the  prairie  Provinces,' where  such  schools  Have  for  some  years  con- 
stituted the  basal  feature  of  rural  school  administration,  it  is  still 
(April;  1919)  pending,  but  Is  regarded  with  universal  favor,  and  is 
certain  to  pass.  Imparks  a long  step  forward  ur  elasticity  of  rural 
school  administration. 

2.  The  adolescent  school  attendance  biU,making  compulsory  part- 

time'  school  ^ attendance  of  boys  and  girls  between  the  sgea  of  14  and 
18.  It  providee  that  adolescents  between  >14;and?  16  ihust;  have  400 
houra  of  education  ‘each  y ear,  and  those  between  ilfc  amdl8have  880 
htnnrs^  andlhatthey  out  not  seriiro  they 

have  "obtained*' certificates  < that  iHeyiKive  4b»iia^ 

ip*  for legahybpecified 

population;  OTbror'miut  ptoyide'  for  (adoleeceot4oh6ol  courses.  * >r 
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As  regards^  the  practical  operation  of  the  schools  of  Ontario,  the 
effects  of  the  war  have  been  pronounced  in  the  following  respects: 

1.  In  diminishing  the  normal  supply  of  teachers.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  publio  and  separate  schools,  not 
only  have— 

A considerable  number  of  teachers  enlisted  for  service  overseas,  but  a much 
greater  number  have  withdrawn  to  more  lucrative  positions  with  fewer  re- 
sponsibilities. The  loss  to  the  Province,  not  counting  the  cost  of  educating 
these . teachers,  is  sufficient  to  cause  Serious  alarm  to  the  authorities  of  the 
elementary  schools.  The  obvious  and  manifest  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs 
is  to  insist  that  boards  of  trustees  shall  adjust  the  salaries  of  their  teachers 
to  the  Increased  cost  of  living  and  to  the  increased  wages  now  earned  In  other 
occupations.  Unless  a very  considerable  Increase  in  salaries  of  teachers  is 
made,  a still  -more  serious  condition  wilt  arise.  Not  only  will  the  service  of 
;the  teachers  now  engaged  .be  lost,  but  students  will  cease  to  be  attracted  to 
the  tochers*  training  schools. 

2.  In  decreasing  the  amounts  expended  for  the  improvement  and 
construction  of  school  .buildings.  The  inspector  just  quoted,  how- 
ever,  finds  a compensating  advantage  $vhich  has  made  for  better 
school  buildings  and  better  school  grounds,  viz,  the  better  organiza- 
tion of  community  life,  and  a tendency  to  regard  the  school  as  its 
center,  &:  movement  Which  had  its  beginning  in  the  demand  made  by 
the  -War  for  .^higher  standard  of  physical  efficiency  and  its  revela- 
tion of  hitherto!  unsuspected  but  widely . prevalent  physical  defects 
through  the  reports  of  the  Army  medical  examiners. 

8.  In  increasing  the  difficulty  "of  securing  the  punctual  and  regu- 
laralteDdftDCft  pf  pupils  at  achools,  Qp  this  point  the  same  inspector 
reports  that  the  arrangements  effected,  by  regulation  two.  ypa^s.  ago 
imyiew  of  the  exigencies  of  the*war  have  left  something  to  be  desired 
in  the:  way^  qf^pve.  specific  regulations;  to  compel. attendance.  The 
truant ;pfficeff,pmvisipn(h^  W°b*been .found  satisfactory:  ‘■  With  the 
increased  cosh  of  wages tthe  te^ptetiqn  for  parents  to  w;thdrawr*their 
sch^  f fruits , and  • vegetables  are 

nece®^^  v,.( J I,  if  k .! ;ii)  * , 

OOimmJATIOIf  SCHOOLS.  4 lVa  ' • 
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. i >/iTka  eonthauatibn  schools  have  grown steadily  .during  the  pasttwo 
flpiteiofidiffitttlties  of  a^ommodatimifand  equipment,  the 
itW  Wm- 3 ^rtemof  dpnmnc}iak  grant* 
fs*fr{l<h^  though 

with  the  oonfuiior  ^Mp^to  the  war only dhb Mrgeet  centers  have 
ffiich  ^schools  iii'fnU  itftx  the  district 

, whicfi  enrolls  the  ;advobfct<W-fqM 

it  obtigatog^that*^^  (^^l^ployihg  twQteaxdiers 
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and  ©very  high  school  having  four  teachers  or  less  shall  establish 
departments  of  agriculture  land  household  economy  giving  a two- 
year  course  and  winter  courses  in  each;  that  schools  with  a staff  of 
more  than  six  teachers  shall  establish  departments  of  technical 
training  and  household  economy provision  should  be  made  for 
training  a sufficient  number  of  the  best  available  teachers,  the  bur- 
den of  expense  being  distributed  over  the  muncipalities  that  de- 
rive benefit  from  such  a school,  and  attendance  of  pupils  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  being  made 
compulsory. 

. For  the  past  two  years  the  decrease  in  the  attendance  of  boys  upon 
the  continuation  schools  has  been  noticable,  more  particularly  among 
the  first-year  pupils,  attributable  to  the  great  scarcity  of  labor  on 
the  farms,  necessitating  the  work  of  the  larger  children  at  home.  In 
industrial  centers  the  decrease  is  due  to  the  attraction  of  high ^ school 
boys  and  girls  to  employments  paying  high  wages.  According  to , 
the  report  of  the  inspector  of  the  district,  which  shows  more  dis- 
tinctively rural  conditions : 

. The  continuation  schools  when  first  established  were  expected  to  provide 
secondary  .education  for  the  youth  of  the  rural  and  village  communities  of 
the  Province,  and  so  had  a strong  tendency  toward  training  tor  country  Ufe 
by  means  of  maklflg  agriculture  on©  of  th^ch^ef  subjects  of  study.  Unfortu-  ' 
nately,  these  schools  have  not  to  any  great  extent  falfllled  such  expectations 
Instead,  these  schools  are  simply  high  schools  in  rural  or  village  communities, 
with  courses  similar  to  those  in  the  city  high  schools  and  .fitting  yOnthsifior 
the  teaching  profession  and  for  entrance  to  the  universities  and  professional 
colleges. 

INDUSTRIAL.  AND  (TECHNICAL:  EDUCATION.  * 

Though  the  full  development  of  the  various  types  of  schools  con- 
templated by  the  industrial  education  act  of  1911,  was  interrupted 
by  the  war,  representatives  of  every  type  provided  for  by  it  have 
been  established:  Day  schools,  including  general  industrial  schools, 
technical  high  school s and  high-school  courses,  part-time  1 coopera- 
tive industrial  cpurseh for  apprentices  actually  employed  schools 
apd  course*  for;  instruction  in  the  fine  and  Applied  arts  § * and  ni  jtf 
schools  distinctively  for  adult  workere. , The  needs  of  the^war  have 
emphasis  tp  beqr  upon  vthe;  instnictipu  tppijen- 
^ employers  in  pffe^jtengil^e 
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reaching  as  these  do  bays  and  girl&  under  14  who  can  not  be  given 
such  training  in  the  public  schools,  and  who*  have  not  the  maturity 
of  mind  to  do  successful  night-school  wort  This  branch  of  educa- 
tion has  also  received  great  stimulus  from  the  attendance  of  re- 
turned soldiers  in  trade  and  technical  classes,  this  having ubeen 
affected  by  arrangements  with  the  Dominion  agencies  already  men- 
tioned, which  used  the  already  established  courses  for  the  re-educa- 
tion of  disabled  soldiers. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

Mention  lias  been  made  of  the  disappointment  felt  in  certain  quar- 
ters over  the  failure  of  the  continuation  schools,  as  originally  con- 
templated, to  develop  agricultural  instruction  as  its  chief  feature  in 
rural  schools.  According  to  the  report  of  the  inspector  of  elemen- 
tary agricultural  classes,  this  type  of  instruction  has  steadily  over- 
come difficulties,  and  wherever  it  has  been  established  as  a regular 
subject  of  the  pubjfc-school  curriculum  it  has  maintained  itself  and 
steadily  grown  in  public  favor.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  proof 
of  the  part  agricultural  education  is  coming  to  play  in  the  Province 
is  seen  in  the  school  fair  exhibits  held  in  the  rural  districts*  nnd 
Serving  by  means  of  the  appeal  to  local  productions,  interests,  and 
the  awarding  of  prizes  for  excellence  along  agricultural  lines,  to 
arouse  and  maintain  a social  solidarity  unknown  until  their  introduc- 
tion* By  regulation  school  fairs  are  formally  organized  under  the 
direct  charge  of  the  district  representative  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  of  the  county  in  cooperation  with  the  public  school  inspec- 
tor. According  to  the  report  of  the  supervisor  of  district  repre- 
sentatives: 


**  ‘She  Steatoses  In  many  places  are  the  live-stogck  judging  competitions, 

for  teams  of  three  boys  from  each  school,  who  are  naked  to  Judge  two  clauses  of 
Uve  stock,  generally  beet  or  dairy  cattle  and  heavy  horses ; the  public-speaking 


contest*  in  wJjic&'iaam  2 to  lO.boy^  and  girls  compel ; boys'  and  girl*'  $jdvlng 

w hl,c^  &Etdu<S®  ?£pld!(^  and  skill  In  hltrMhnig  and  unhitching ; the  school 
Ifair  para^j^physli^  ctrili. under  Uje  Stratheona  trust;  weed  a^d  apple  naming 
cifey&fl,  an£  the  exhibition  of  calves  and  colts  by  boys  who  had  spent  con- 
time  fcklAJLtig  then*  fat  fmtaate  dV  * ■ t 

fc&jli  tn|$fe  eadiji  for^n^sasscl  fliJocS  isaufed  by 

tafe  ministers  or  ^jp^rin^ndente  otf^pufolio  instruction  throughout  the 
Domtatoia,  rsftelted  m'ttoforio  ad  elsewhere  to  a tmAenkmaa  Stimulus 

to  formal  instruction  in  agriculture.  A large  ntttalberhf  the  schools 
undertook  ecAool  g arden  wqrir  for  the  first  time  with  very  gratifying 
results.  By  mii&tekal  riigulaUM  Ube  duties of  inspectors  ^ere  still 

agriculture,  hortfaulMra,  #4 
training  and  domestic  ackace  especially  adapted  to  the 
requirement!  of  *aa  made  tl&  dqtyof  oath  public 
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wd  .Separate  school  inspector  to  inspect  half-yearly  the  teachin^rof 
agriculture  and  horticulture  in  the  schools  of  hia  inspectorate,  and  1 

to  nmke  a special  report  thereon  to  the  minister  and  the  school  hoasijs.  ^ 

the  regulation  of  1018,  special  grants  were  offered  to.  echpol 
boards  and  teachers  of  lower  and  middle  schools  for  satisfactory 
work  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  to  rural  and  village  schools 
for  classes  maintained  in  manual  training  as  applied  to  the  work  of  1 

the  farm  or  in  household  science  suitable  to  the  requirement  of  rural  j 

districts,  where  a qualified  teacher  is  employed,  and  accommodations,  I 

equipment,  and  a course  of  study  • approved  by  the  minirfur  j 

provided. 

UANITOHA. 


DEMOCRATIC  METHODS. 

The  transition  is  abrupt  from  the  close  centralization  of  the  public 
school  system  of  Ontario  to  the  thoroughly  democratic  system  of 
Manitoba.  Each  is  the  outcome  of  peculiar  social  and  political  con- 
ditions. In  Manitoba,  as  in  thp  adjacent  sister  Provinces  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta,  conditions  of  life  are  largely  rurat,  and  they 
have  fashioned  educational  machinery  to  their  own  liking.  The  unity 
of  the  interests  of  these  .three  Provinces  is  so  generally  recognized  that 
in  Mky,  1918,  their  ministers  and  deputy  ministers  met  at  Calgary, 
in  Alberta,  adopted  uniform  textbooks  in  most  of  the  public-and  high 
school  courses,  and  provided  for  a training  course  for  teachers  of 
the  first  and  seconc^  class  certificate  which  should  be  33  weeks  in 
length,  the  completion  of  grades  11  and  12  being  prerequisite  to 
admission  to  it. 


Contrary  to  the  municipal  unit,  which  js  the  basis  hq  the  Provinces 
to  the  eastward,  the  unit  of  educational  organization"  iq  Manitoba, 
is  the  school  district,  ranging  in  area  from  16  to  25  ^quare^Ues, 
witjh  the  legal  provision  hy  which  Ae  distinct  pan  he  organized  with 
10  school  children.  The  seyeral  district  and  nmnicipsj  boards  hav  ■ 
absolute  powey  in  the  financial  Support  and  physical  upkeep  of  the' 
schools  and  Jja  the  aJfcctioij  of  teachers,  ^ybject  only  fq  ih®i ; geoend 
supervision  of  the  ministry  of  pujblio  msiypctiop.  Remarkable  elas- 
ticity, in  administration  ^ secured,  by  virion  pf  the  public- 

act  by;  a .municipal  wbooi  Ipoarf  be  ^tablished  in 

any  municipality  where  the  electors  so  desire.  In  addition,  toy 
rural  jqPiincil  may,  ^d.qhjiq^qn.^  15  pto  cent  of  the  efectars  shall, 
^fWta  by-l§w  at  municipal  election  foodie  p^urposp  of  asowe- 
tainmg.^  wmhes  of  the  people  in  the  matte,  upon  $ 

ia]7,)ryte^aip^nlected  who  are  flawed  to  take  over  th«  whole 

bwg  dissolved,  and  the  new  boajrd  \>osse$3ing  all  the 
in  the  act  for-bca^s  of  rural,  school  trustees, 
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An  important  feature  of  the  latter  is  the  appointment  of  an  official 
trustee  to  take  charge  of  school  districts  which  can  not  be  satisfac- 
torily managed  by  a regular  board  of  school  trustees*  This  system 
baa  been  attended  with  marked  success.;  and  in  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion and  management  the  services  of  the  official  trustee  have  in  many 
cases  proved  invaluable.  The  trustees  in  their  turn  have  combined 
during  the  past  t^o  years  in  provincial  and  local  associations,  open- 
ing thp  way  to  united  action  along  many  lines  and  securing  a broad 
attitude  toward  educational  problems  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  impossible  or  at  least  long  delayed.  The  activities  of  the 
official  trustees  have  been  especially  commended  by  the  inspectors  of 
the  districts.  The  Manitoba  Educational  Association  has  recognized 
the  great  part  they  play  and  has  created  a special  section  known  as 
the  trustees  section  of  the  association. 

THK  ADVISORY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION.  ^ 


On  the  academic  and  scholastic  sides  a unique  feature  in  the  sys- 
tems of  the  western  Provinces  is  the  advisory  aboard  of  education. 

In  Manitoba  this  organization  dates  from  1890,  and  is  regarded  by 
the  people  of  the  Province  as  having  furthered  the  progress  in  edu- 
cation more  largely  than  any  other  agency.  With  its  activities  it  has 
grown  in  membership  from  7 to  *81,  one-third  of  whom  in  1916  had 
served  in  various  departments  of  practical  educational  work,  and  the 
remainder  represented  agriculture,  the  industries,  and  the  ^profes- 
sions. The  board  touches  practical  education  most  closely  in  the 
following  respects : . ' ; . 

1.  It  grants  to  teachers  professional  certificates,  and  has  steadily 
raised  the  requirements  therefor,  culminating  in  the  regulation  ef- 
fective July  1,  1916,  which  requires  candidates  for  normal  school 
teacher  triining  to  have  Completed  three  years  of  high-school  work, 
thus  4 making  the  scholastic  preparation  of  teachers  ‘ identical  with 
that  iiequirad  ftfr  entrance  to'  other  professional  schools;  by  regula- 
tion of  1617  it  decreed  'that  po  permanent  license  sHOuld  be  granted 
ahy!  teaiffier  who  is  not  a British  subject  by  birth  of  naturalization,  * 
all  officiating  allowed  only  an  ad  interim  certificate  valid  for  not 

mhhty, - renewable  for  ho.longer  period ' and  ‘requiring • 
a s^ial  Wth;  it  fdrthtt  distntinued  -the^iaUthoriaation  of  school 
texts  for  bilingual  teaching  iii  the  public  schools. 

2.  The  boKrd4  has^arge  of  the  couraes  of  study  of  the  public 

acftoolhofali  grades;  and  h^  steadily  * made  ^re  rigorous  the  com-  ; . 
bihed  oou^  of  study  first  adopted  in  19i8,  which  conrti^  a great 
step  jeiftoc^  ; the  Pjrpyince  by  satis- 
fying the  iMUireinehts'hf  both  jffie  ^ the  Noi*-" 

mal  Scnom*  * ^ ^ , 
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CONSOLIDATION* 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  education  in  the  western  Provinces 
is  the.  consolidation  of  rural  schools  at  convenient  centers,  a measure 
practically  unknown  in  the  eastern  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  but 
of  very  rapid  growth  in  the  Provinces  which  are  under  the  educa 
tional  influence  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union.  The  advan- 
tages incident  to  the  consolidation  of  schools  have  from  the  first  been 
thoroughly  appreciated  in  Manitoba;  more  and  better  teachers,  mod- 
em and  hygienic  buildings,  possibilitiescof  the  beautifying  of  school 
grounds,  largely  increased  enrollment,  and  in  many  places  the  at- 
tendance of  practically  all  children  of  compulsory  school  age,  instead 
of  the  deadening  disadvantages  of  a number  of  inaccessible  single- 
room schools.  In  1917  eighty  consolidations  were  in  operation  in 
Manitoba,  covering  a territory  of  one- tenth  of  the  entire  organised 
school  area. 

Progress  in  the  improvement  of.the  health  and  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  rural  schools  continues  through  the — 

organized  campaign  in.  which  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  and  the  T>epart- 
ment  of  Education  are  cooperating,  win  1917  the  board  of  health  decided ’to 
employ  a stuff  of  expert  nurses  to  operate  in  the  rural  districts.  In  all  cases 
there  has  been  harmonious  and  effective  cooperation  between  teachers  and 
nurses.  * * '.*  In  1917  sixteen  rural  schools  undertook  to  provide  hot 
lunches  of  some  sort,  and  the  people  look  upon  it  favorably  and  the  trustees 
give  assistance  In  equipment  and  materials. 


* ATTENDANCE. 

The  problem  of  school  attendance  is  always  one  that  looms  large 
in  education  in  rural  sections.  Manitoba  has  had  for  some  years 
a legal,  supervisor  of  school  attendance;  and  by  a succession  of  apts 
respecting  school  attendance,  culminating  in  the  one  of  May,  1917,  ^ 
it.  has  sought  to  improve  the  attendance  on  the  elementary  schools, 
though  with  the  reluctance  of  a democratic  people  to  prescribe  gen- 
eral laws  it1  has  refrained  froih  passing  any  provincial  compulsory 
school  attendance  law.  The  last  act  provides  for  the  appointment 
by  school  boards  or  municipal  councils  of  a school  attendance  officer 
or  officers,  and  sets  forth  their  duties  as  well  as  those  of  school 


trustees,^  parents,  guardians,  teachers,  and  inspectors  under  the  act, 
prescribing  suitable  penalties.  The  act  lias^ocial  as  well  ,a$  educa- 
tional import  in  its  purpose ' of'. p^tecting'’bhiMfe ' from  neglect 
and  of  securing  for  them  the  benefit  of  an  educatmn.  Attendance 
officers  to  the  number  of  nearly  150  were' appointed  within ‘the  year 
following  the  passage  of  the  act?  ^ 


l TEACH  HB®. 
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A»  large  part  'of  the  credit  for*  the  vigor  And  the  growthof'  the~ 
sohbolB  of  the  western  Provinces  j is  dnAt<v  th»  smatwwl  peretwajel 1 
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of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Manitoba,  Here,  as  in  the  neighbbring  Provinces,  the  teachers  are 
better  paid  than  in  the  East,  and  they  fill  a larger  place  in  the  life 
of  the  people  outside  the  schoolroom*  A 3 a consequence,  there  is 
every  year  a powerful  draft  upon  the  teaching  force  of  the  older 
Provinces.  In  the  summer  of  1918  an  unprecedented  demand  yas 
made  upon  the  teachers  of  Manitoba  by  the  Provinces  still  farther 
to  the  west,  as  shown  by  the  publication  of  columns  of  advertise- 
ments, “ Teachers  wanted/9  appearing  in  the  papers  for  perhaps  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Province.  The  greatest  unrest  ever 
seen  in  that  body  of  course  followed. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

As  would  be  expected  in  a Province  so  progressive  as  Manitoba, 
the  program  of  studies  of  the  high  schools  has  been  under  close 
scrutiny;  and  the  Manitoba  Educational  Association  has  devoted 
much  study  to  its  reorganization  and  improvement. . With  the  out- 
break of  the  war  the  need  was  felt  for  a readjustment  of  studies. 
The  time  required  in  foreign  languages  necessary  for  admission  to 
the  university  was  considered  disproportionate,  and  the  high-school 
committee  attempted  an  arrangement  of  courses  to  give  a fair  pro- 
portion of  time  to  each  important  subject.  The  university  waaJhSfce- 
fore  asked  to  lower  its  language  requirement  from  ^•f'Jsreigii 
languages  to  one.  After  many  conferences,  the  university  council 
declined  to  grant  the  request.  The  issue  is  of  course  the  one  familiar 
in  many, ; countries  under  various  names  but  with  the  same  funda- 
mental problem  of  , dispensing  .with  the  study  oi  Latin.  Of  interest^ 
too,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  preparation  for  the  high,  schdol,  aswl 
as  upon  . the  number  of  pupils  sent  into  it,  is  the.tendency  to  unite  the 
twoHhighest  elementary  grades  into  one  for  convenience  of  teach- 
ing where  teacher  shortage  is  felt.  It  has  been  tested,  in  various 
docahUo^but  has  not  commended  itself  in  actual  practice  unless,  as 
has  beeni, suggested,  Grade  VIII  could  he  stiffened  and  the  secondary 
sch^  begun  with  it.  , . * > 1.  ' 

i 'V  u*'  THJB  VmvLBfllTT.  ■ r'  ' 

Xn  mter  t g es^eriinent  was  initiated  in  1918  by  the  University 

ofManitoba,  preliminary  to  ite  establishment  of  a department  of 
commenjial, educe  a.  Ke  in  #tms iweise  iwn|;  to  the  cities  and 

toWi  fa 

in  ‘that  piniich,  to* i ^ local  and  generai,  ,and 

Ho  examine  methods  of  taxation  and  systems  of  licenses'  imposed  by 
. t^  vaHo^  towns  and  mtinicipalitife.  The  report  is  awaited  with 

ojwtaiwlly  iadjlegMiy  *f 'Si# 


N EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  CANADA-  16l 

The  farthest  reaching  piece  of  legislation  relative  to  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  Dominion  was  enacted  in  1917  by  the  assembly  of 
Manitoba  on  the  basis  of  the  bill  submitted  by;  the  minister  of  edu- 
cation, remodeling^  the  constitution  of  the  University  of  Manitoba, 
providing  for  a board  of  governors  of  nine  members  vested  with  fulfc 
power  over  the  financial  affairs  of  the  university  and  the  final 
c.ecision  of  all  matters  of  academic  policy ; for  a university  council  of 
27  members,  a few  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  the  old 
council,  vested  with  general  charge  of  courses  and  academic  work ; 
and  for  representation  of  the  denominational  colleges  of  the  Province, 
upon  the  council  alone.-.  Upon  the  appointment  by  the  Government 
of  the  chancellor  and  the  installation  of  the  administrative  authori- 
ties, the  reorganized  institution  began  a vigorous  career,  with  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  all  the  educational  elements  of  the  Proving. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

The  democratic  ideas  just  described  in  the  case  of  Manitoba  are 
even  more  pronounced  in  the  Province  just  to  the  west,  Saslcatche> 
wan;  but  centralization  more  akin  to  that  of  the  eastern  Proyinces 
has  asserted  itself  in  the  public-school  system  of  the  latter.  This 
centralization,  however,  has  not  lessened  the  deep  popular  intejestr 
in  the  schools.  Perhaps  the  most  convincing  proof  of  this'tvafthe 
educational  survey  of  the  Province  decreed  by  order  in  council 
and  undertaken  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1917.  The  public 
had  been  favorably  prepared  for  this  survey  by  the  activities  of 
the  Public  Education  League,  which  had  launched  public  meetings 
and  led  up  to  the  proclamation  of  a public  holiday  by  the  premier, 
on  which  the  needs  of  educational  reform  were  emphasized  at  rallies 
held  at  a number  of  points.  All  this  time  there  had  been  no  lapse 
in  public  interest  in  education,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  since 
the  organization  of  provincial  government  for  Saskatchewan  in 
1905,  school  districts  had  been  organized  at  the  extraordinary  rate 
of  one  a day*  ' 

With  the  tremendous-  increase  in  the  amount  of  routine."  work 
thus  devolving  upon  the ’department  of  education,  ser.iou8v discus- 
sion arose  as  to  whether  the  school  unit  with  a tyard  of  three  trus- 
tees was  not  too  small,  and  whether  the  organization  of  boards  of 
seven  members,  as  for  the  municipalities,  woufd  not  be  better  able 
to  handle  a much  larger  territory  organized  as  a ' municipality. 
The  matter  is  as  yet  unsettled,  but  indications  Awr  that  an  organic 
change  will  be  brought  about  by  the  stirring  of  public  infet*et. 

The  progressive*  nature  • of  the*  people  *and  of:  the’!  tohobls  t>f 
aaskfttohewaiL  was'  well  brought  but  itf  the  'findings  ot '■ , 
to  ^ch'iefurtnce  hasrbe^  made;? 
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it  was  agreed,  had  been  of  great  service  .in  the  early  primitive  days ; 
but  the  findings  bore  out  the  belief  that  a system  more  adapted  to  a 
largely  increased  population  and  especially  one  giving  considera- 
tion to  local  needs  was  now  required.  In  the  survey,  as  published 
X in  1918,  Dri  H.  W.  Foght,  Director,  thus  summarized  what  he  re- 
^ garded  as  the  determining  factors  in  the  system: 

\ >1(1)'  The  people  of  the  Province  have  failed  to  use  the  schools  as  fully  as  they. 

8hob4d  .have  done. 

(2)*Nie  pevatllng  system  of  school  organization  and  administration  In 
rural  districts  particularly  Is  no  longer  adequate  for  modern  uses. 

(8)  Abnormal  opportunities  In  other  occupations  and  other  causes  have  con- 
spired to  make  it  difficult  to  train  and  keep  In  the  profession  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  well-prepared  teachers. 

(41  The  courses  of  study  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  do  not  In  all 
respects  meet  the  demands  of  a democratic  people  occupied  with  the  conquest 

of  a great  agricultural  country. 

4 (5)  The  schools.  In  their  Internal  organization,  are  planned  Jess  for  the 

normal  child  than  for  the  exceptional  .child,  and  offer  slight  opportunity  for 
Individual  aptness  and  initiative. 

(8)  The  system  of  examinations  In  use  Is  a questionable  test  of  the  uverage 
pupil’s  scholarship,  ability,  maturity,  hnd  fitness  for  advancement. 

(7)  Bodily  health  and  hygienic  conditions  in  schools,  so  essential  to  effective 
study,  haye  received  little  attention  in  the  dally  teaching,  and  are  largely  dis- 
regarded In  the  physical  equipment  of  the  schools. 

. (8)  The  schools,  whne  liberally  maintained,  must  receive  even  larger  sup- 

port In  order  that  commensurate  returns  may  be  obtained  on  the  school  In- 
vestment. 

THI  SCHOOL  ATTBNDANCB  ACT. 


W;'.. 


The  School  Attendance  Act,  which  came  into  effect  May  1, 1917,  at 
once  increased  the  enrollment  and  regularity  of  attendance  of  school 
children  falling  within  the  compulsory  age  from  7 to  14  years.  By 
its  provisions  town  districts  appoint  attendance  officers  who  report  to 
the  department  of  education  every  month.  In  village  and  rural  dis- 
tricts  such  duties  are  fulfilled  by  the  teachers.  As  regards  territories 
covered  by  the  school  act  and  length  of  school  year,  every  town  and 
village  district,  and  every  rural  district  with  at  least  12  children 
of  compulsory  age  resident  within  1J  miles  from  the  schoolhouse, 
shall  offer  at  least  210  teaching  days;  and  every  district  with  at  least 
10  children  of  compulsory  age  shall  offer  at  least  190  days  A most 
important  phase-of  the  act  is  that  it  provides  for  peeping  systematic 
records  of  the  population  of  compulsory  age,  which  has  hitherto  not 
been  .legally  required.  . ■ 

■ School  consolidation  is  amo  involve^  with  provisions  for  attend- 
ance,- an  amendment. to  the.  act  just  mentioned  made  in  1917  giving 
.•  the  minister  of  education  power,  at  discretion ; to  allow-.a  larger  area 
than  60  square  miles  tp  be  included  inthedistrict  served  by  consoli- 
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below  its  sister  Provinces  of  Manitoba.and  Alberta  in  the  progress 
shown  in  consolidation,  though  considerations  of  Climate  and  to- 
pography  made  consolidation  as  necessary  and  as  feasible  as  Neither 
or  the  other  two  Provinces. . 

Dr.  Foght,  in  his  summary,  concludes  that : 

Consolidation  has  made  little  process  In  Saskatchewan  because  no  provincial 
IK>l.cy  has  yet  been  adopted  extend.,*  Government  ^IZ  JZZ  to 

for' ZlnTWatl0n  d‘atrlCtk  A Saskatchewan  Is  no^et  ^ 

\«>  mn  d"lonnW  ,lHve  cnn«ed  Government  officials  not  to  push  the  matter 
No  concerted  polled  has  yet  been  adopted  by  the  Government  to  enZ^ 

some  particular  form  of  consolidation.  The  18  consolidations  now  In  operatloa  - 
are  due  mainly  to  local  Initiative.  operation 


| 


tertf  iD“la'0rf^ThaSe  18  tlHi  existence  of‘the  so-called  “short- 
term school,  by  which  are  meant  rural  schools  opening  in  April  or 

May  and  continuing  from  five  to  eight  months.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment plainly  represents  a compromise  which,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  original  justification  has  bought  seriously  grave  disad- 
antages  in  its  train.  Th*  schools  engage  a new  teadifr  each  year 
and  often  change  teachers  two  or  even  three  times  in  the  year/  In 
many  cases  they  can  only  obtain  “permit”  teachers  because  qualified 

INSTRUCTION  IN  AORICULTUWL  £ 

As  agriculture  is  the  predominant  industry^)!  the  Province  nrac- 
tically  all  interest  in  vocational  and  technical  education  for  the  past 
two  years  has  centered  in  the  furthering ‘of  agricultural  eduLff 
he  agricultural  instruction  committee  in  1917  jpade  the  following 

ZvT  i10nS  tfuth®  ^pttrtment  of  Education  which,  whilf 
they  have  not  as  yet  become  part  of  the  officiel  regulations,  are  prac- 
tically certain  to  be  adopted  at  an  early  date:  P 

>denCe  * *>'  Class 

- * m*inuaj(iralii- 

tm  *****  ***  <^“P^  ««ubJects  for 

4 ThZl  .nnn^*n?  ,or  "xoM  claw  Macher.'  ffiplomT^ 

^ ^ “kihmim  grant  of, WOO  be  made  to  such  high  schZ  „ 
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to  time  in  the  regulatloni  of  theVdepartmeht,:  the  amount*  of  soch  grant  to  bo 
based  upon.tbeflualtfltatlooa  ot  the  teachers,  4he  nature  of  (the equipment,  and 
the  efficiency  of  theteaching  as  reported  .upon,  by,  tjie  inspector  of  high  schools. 

Aside  from  the  formal  instruction  in  agriculture,  a large  part  is 
played  by  the  Riiral  Education  Associations  organized  in  the  various 
districts  and  municipalities  'with  the  cooperation  of  inspectors  and 
the  general  public.  Such  interest  h&s'been  aroused  in  this  movement 
that  more  than  40  local  associations  were  organized  during  the  year 
1917,  They  promote  popular  interest  in  education  by  meins  of  school 
fairs,  at  which  exhibits  along  all  lines  of  country  life  are  shown. 


TEACHERS. 


As  in  Manitoba,  the  personnel  of  the  teachers  of  Saskatchewan  is 
drawn  largely  from  outside  the  Province,  Ontario  furnishing,  in 
1916  more  than  30  per  cent  and  Manitoba  28  per  cfent  of  the  total. 

number  *of  young  teachers  is  unusual,  one-third  of  the  rural 
teachers  being  below  21  years  and  over  half  ranging  from  20.  to  25 
years.  ^In  both  of  these  facts  grave  .disadvantages  fiirp  evident.-  The 
present  facilities,  to  tram  teachers  within  the  Province,  are  entirely 
inadequate,  and  maOy  hundred  schools  must  be  filled  .with  provisional 
te£chers,whileyery  many  others,  are  below  21  years  of  age  but,  hold 
permanent  certificates.,  Ln  ^e  .high  schools,  however, . while,  the 
tochers  are  i^n^ra6>yel^  young,  the  average  age  being  32>;  t)ie 
average  of  training  and  experience  is  unusually  high.  As  Dr.  Foght 

&yBv  ;'’7  "7''.-  ’ * '*■. , 

uTTUs  combination  of  youtbfolneai  and  experience  constitutes  a very  real  asset 
for  education  In  the  Province*  especially  In  view  of  thd  movement  for  better, 
integration  of  the  high  schools  and  the  grades,  which  will  demand  men  and 

women  who  know  intimately  both  elementary  and  secondary  educaUon. 

. ..  - * § 

IfL  the  fel  tof  h$*lth  py^notioflj  ^»sk«^che(wan  has  made  a forward 


charge  4»«^r  hygiene. : 

forffii  nservatas  andj promotf  on  df  h«$lth  has  been  . Wti*te4  and 

Ij^ey^e  ifKlwM* ... 
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thougSuamincrease  was  gie&Jnitib& qaeia^of  i girls;  -Th®; sacon^wy 
schools*' suffered  from-enlistimnt;^ 

; and  for  purpose* 
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T^e  changed  conditions  brought  about  a different  method  of 
classification  between  graded  and  ungraded  'schools.  Hitherto 
ungraded  has  meant  rural,  but  many  rural  school  • districts  now 
conduct  graded  schools,  and  as  rural  schools  arq  more  and  more 
consolidated  they  pass  from  the  list  of  ungraded  to  that  of  gr^ed 
schpols, 

A further  interesting  effect  of  the  change  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  enrolhnent  of  pupils  in  tlie  secondary  grades  ia /increasing 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  total  enrollment  in. the  lowpr  schools 
of  the  Province,  the  increase  being  from  less  than  8 per  cent  in  1906 
to  Nearly  6 per  cent  in  1916.  Noteworthy  also  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  schools  is  the  evidence  of  greater  prosperity . in  the  rural  com- 
munities than  in  the  town  and  village  districts;  this  is  shown,  by 
the  fact  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  money  borrowed  by 
school  authorities  according  to  the  system  of  legal  debentures  was 
for  the  rural  school  districts.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  finan- 
cial support  of  the  schools  o£  Alberta  is  constituted  by  tfie  iegally 
organized  school  debenture  branch,  under  a manager  appointed  fey 
the  Premier,  a very  important  part  of  whose  work  is  to  supervise 
school-building  plans,  contracts,  and  initial  orders  |or  ^<Q|uipmen|^  to 
prescribe? modern  requirements  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation, 
and  to  approve  all  financial  engagements  made  by  local  boards. 
To  it  is  largely  due  the  credit  of  having  made  Alberta,  the  new^t  of 
the  western  Provinces,  widely  known  for  the  uniform'  excellence 
of  its  school  buildings. 

/ ' TK£  SCHOOL  ATTSNtoAirCC  ACT, 

Most  important  of  the  administrative  acts  pertaming  to 
schools’^ as  the  passage  of  the  amended  apd  much  strengthened 
’ Schopl  -Attendance  Act  in  1Q16,  which  took  the  place  the  old 
a Traahqy  ” act,  who^  name  aqd^sorae  o|  whose  provisions  Ihiad  (be- 
come distasteful.  Attendance  officers  under  this  act  in  the  cities 
and  larger  towns  are  responsible  for  its  enJcrcemenlL  In  xtyp] 
_ and  village  .districts  enforcement  js  by  .means  . of  a school  attendance 
~ byaich  and  the  school  ia^pectop  who' 'afro  ^cip;pro^ei^^d- 

teqdlfiee  officers,  lh  cases  qf  nnjustiBable  ..aonattendanpo  |he  daw. 
laWqpovides  Jthsaf;  o^dals^  after  qx&ustiag  tactful  measures  wittier 
calcftipi&  patMito  orj  guards,  isspo  l^l  vnuning  notices,  serving 
legal  papers  And  al|owihg: -^tdajs  to  elapse  ^lore 


the  application  of  the  law,  .Teachers  also  are  required  <B& 

the  provisions  'ox  the  act  especially  by  Ae  inclusion  of  lnfortnatJon 


bearing  upon  nomatten  dance  in  their  montkly  attendance  reports, 
f A Berious  difficulty  Was  found,  hOwevhr,  fait^e  laxitywith  which 


iotalAutiiCrittea  e^^  attendance  on  vMiotts  eatoaptioos  wrtlmwl 
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in  the  set,  especially  that  stating  that  “the  parent,  guardian,  or 
other  person  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  penalty  imposed  by  this  act 
in  respect  to  the  child  if  the  child  has  attained  the  full  age  of  14 
years  and  is  regularly  employed  during  school  hours  in  some  useful 
occupation.”  Under  this  head,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor, 
a great  many  boys  missed  the  schooling  which  they  should  have 
, had.  Many  inspectors,  however,  considering  the  harvesting  and 
, marketing  of  crops  important  as  war  measures,  did  not  bring  legal 
pressure  to  bear,  being  convinced  that  such  nonattendance  was 
a matter  of  necessity  and  not  of  neglect. 

. \ 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

% 

Consolidation  of  rural  schools  has  proceeded  steadily  in  Alberta, 
contributing  also,  by  the  wisdom  of  a number  of  inspectors,  to  the 
furthering  of  vocational  and  rural  secondary  education.  This  was 
initiated  by  a very  progressive  prevocational  survey  made  by  the 
Department  of  Education  with  a view  of  reaching  primarily  the 
country  youth  in  theft*  teens.  To  this  end  recommendations  were 
made  for  distinctively  rural  schools  in  whiph  a high-school  course 
i pf  two  or  thrpe  years,  and  closely  adapted  to  local  needs  and  condi- 
. ' tions,  should  have  the  most  prominent  place. 


: Ao’interestmg  pWgtmW&m  the  teaching  f< 

of  Albert*  is  furnished  by  action  (1018}  of  Ae  Albsrts  Teach 


TH*  BILINGUAL  SITUATION. 


The  bilingual  situation  in  Alberta  has  been  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  that  topic,  as  it  applies  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  A9 
regards  the  setting  of  this  problem  in  the  school  system  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Province,  attention  should  again  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  Alberta  alone  has  a special  supervisor  of  schools  for  foreigners. 
This  officer  has  been  of  the  utmost  advantage  and  usefulness  in  in- 
structing trustees,  both  lay  and  official,  in  their  duties  of  putting 
and  keeping  the  schools  of  fon&igpers  in  operation ; in  supervising 
file  affairs  qf  the  districts*  in  harmonizing  internal  dissensions;  in 
securing  qualified  te&Akitf;  in  building  teachers9  houses  in  pkny 
places^  and  in  general  leMing  aid  t6  the  beards  ih  retool©  localities, 
and  mJEhe  managjem^nt  Of  fhri^nciat  affairs.  A large  part  is  also 
ji>lay©$:iy  this  officii  in  spreswjlng  among  the  alien  population  ele- 
mentary of  sanitetidft  and'  correct  metbbds  of  living,  Which 
connidi  vitally  with  fiie  pitej^ted  system  of  medic&S  ihspectito 
throughout  ftOvinOe,  Wh£6dh  k likely  to  be  made  cotopuWy 


'withm  a short  time. 
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Alliance  in  promulgating  the  following  code  of  honor  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  body : 

It  shall  be  considered  an  unprofessional  act — 

1.  To  disregard  the  validity  of  a formal  contract  with  the  school  board.- 

2.  To  criticize  adversely,  except  In  an  official  capacity,  the  efficiency  of  a 
fellow  member  of  the  alliance. 

3.  Xo  Pass  along  rumors  derogatory  to  a fellow  member  of  the  alliance, 
whether  such  rumors  be  based  on  fact  or  not 

4.  To  seek  professional  advancement  by  any  other  than  professional  means. 

6.  To  seek  employment  with  the  school  board  (o)  not  In  good  standing  with 

the  alliance,  (6)  already  having  a member  or  th?  alliance  under  contract  for 
the  same  position. 

6*  To  make  known  to  nonmembers,  except  through  authorized  channel*,  the 
proceedings  of  a committee  or  general  meeting  of  the  alliance. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Educational  interest  in  British  Columbia  has  centered  during  the 
past  two  years  in  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  high  schools  in 
such  a way  that  the  varied  needs  of  different  communities  may  be 
served;  in  so  developing  the  work  of  the  ruritTIffgh, Schools  as  to 
adjust  them  to  the  life  of  agricultural  communities,  and  especially  to 
attract  the  farm  boy  into  the  high  schools  and  there  train  him  defi- 
nitely in  agricultural  science;  in  providing  nonprofessional  training 
for  teachers  in  elementary  as  well  as  high'  schools;  in  spreading  the 
appreciation  of  the  need  of  physical  exercises  and  organized  .play- 
ground sports;  in  effecting  important  changes  in  the  high-school 
examinations  whereby  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  exam- 
inations were  waived  and  pupils  were  promoted  to  high  schools  on 
the  recommendation  of  their  principal,  and  second-ye.ar  high-school 
pupils  were  promoted  on  that  of  their  teachers. 

On  the  strictly  administrative  side,  amendments  were  made  to  the 
public  schools  act  of  1916  for  the  transition  of  assisted  schools  to  the 
status  of  regularly  prganized  school  districts,  for  defining  city  school 
districts  of  various  classes,  for  apportioning  per  capita,  grants  of 
various  amounts  for  cities  of  the  various  classes  and  for  rural  'school 
districts,  and  for  paying  bonuses  upon  the  salaries  of  teachers  the 
rural  districts.  Perhaps  most  noteworthy  is  the  provision  by  which— 

Whfere  it  appears  that  In  any  school  district  there  are  20  or  more  persoils 
of  the  tge-of  14  years  and  upwards  desirous  of  obtaining  Instruction  In  techni- 
cal education,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  commercial  training,  or  In 
the  ordinary  brahehes  of  an  English-  education  the  board  of  achopl  trustees 
may  establish,  under  regulations  Issued  by  the  Council  pt  pcfelic  instruction, 
night  schools  for  tbeb  benefit  ' "v  ! ■ ■ " 
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BIKNNIAL  StJKyBY  OF  EDUCATION,  1910-1913, 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OP  JAMAICA. 

By  Charles  E.  Abbuby, 
iiMriomi  Consul,  Port  Antonio,  J a mo  loo. 


ORGANIZATION. 


Jamaica  is  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a Britisi^colony,  with 
a population  by  the  last  census  of  831,000,  of  whom. over  95  per  cent 
. are  of  African  descent,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  Fifty-three  per 
cent  of  the;  population  can  read  and  write.  In  1916-17  the  average 
attendance  at  school  was  62,000,  or  1 of  12  population.  With  a 
total  expenditure  by  the  Government  of  $6,000,000,  only  $420,000,  or 
7 per  cent,  was  spent  for  public  education.  This  amounts  to  $6.75 
per  head  of  average  attendance  and  55  cents  per  capita  of  population. 

The  facilities^**  public  instruction  in  Jamaica  consist  of  public 
elementary  schools  in  the  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  island, 
with  a few  private  secondary  schools  in  the  chief  centers.  There  are 
training  schools  for  teachers  which  give  advanced  elementary  in- 
struction, but  there  is  no  college  in  the  colony. 

. The  schools  are  administered  under  a board  -of  .education  for  the 
colony,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  director  of  education.  The  direc- 
tor had  on.  his  staff  11  inspectors,  who  are  usually  men  from  English 
Universities.  The  Department  of  Education  allots  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  educational  purposes,  and  exercises  advisory  supervision 
over  all  the  schools  of  the  island.  The  governor  in  privy  council  re- 
tains  final  authority  in  all  matters  of  educational  legislation. 

A large  majority,  of  the  public  elementary  schools  are  ovtned  and 
managed,  by  the  various  Protestant  churches,  and  receive  financial 
.aid  from  the  Government.  At  the  last  report  there  were,  696  public 
elementary,  school?,  of  which  the  churches  owned  566,  the  Govern- 
mentlll,  .and  other  organizations  T9.  The  Department  of  Education 
maintains  its  control  over  the  schools  (through  its  power  of  granting 
orfwithholding  financial  support;:  . * ; ■ - v r 
Ea<^,parifih  bas  ks  school  t board,  arid  the  schools  in  certain  por* 
of  have  been  grouped  under  district  boards.  These 

bo^s,  however, . h^ve  i only  su<h  powers  and  duties  as  the  depart- 
jneriTnaay  delegate  td  them,  the  immediate  control  of  each  school  rest- 

™ ' s®*  l *>y  a local  b!oar3,  but  he  JbW,  au^ 

u decisions,  einploy  teachers,  provide  equipment,  andi  inspect  tbe 
sch^la,  and  iri  moet  wa^  he  actually  directs  the  policy  of  the  school* 
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GHANT8,  SUBSIDIES,  ETC. 

The  appropriations  for  education  are  distributed  among  the  schools 
by  the  department  through  an  elaborate  system  of  “grants,”  paid  to 
the  school  managers  in  monthly  installments.  An  average  attend- 
ance of  30  or  more  is  necessary  to  secure  a grant  The  amount  of  the 
grant  is  determined  by  the  average  attendance  and  the  “marks ” or 
rating  given  the  school  at  a formal  annual  inspection.  A perfect 
rating  consists  of  84  marks.  If  the  average  attendance  is  60  or 
more,  a grant  is  made  of  $4.86  for  each  mark.  If  less  than  60,  $3  65 
is  granted  for  each  mark,  and  2 cents  in  addition  for  each  unit  of 
average  attendance.  If  the  average  is  over  50  but  under  70,  an  ad- 
ditional $1.45  is  paid  for  each  unit  of  attendance  above  50.  If  tho 
average  is  over  70,  $2.90  is  paid  for  each  surplus  unit  of  attendance, 
in  addition  to  the  $1.45  for  the  units  from  50  to  70.  All  these  grants 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  Additional  small 
grants  are  made  for  teaching  industrial  subjects. 

The  department  makes  limited  grants  to  assist  in  erecting  or  re- 
pairing school  buildings  and  teachers’  cottages.  In  no  case  can  this 
grant  exceed  $486  for  a school,  or  $243  for  a cottage,  or  one-half  the 
tptal  cost  of  the  project.  Tlfe  average  annual  grant  for  buildings  is 
approximately  $2,500.  The  building  must  be  located  on  at  least 
one- fourth  acre,  and  must  be  occupied  as  a public  school  or  teachers’ 
dwelling  for  at  least  12  years  after  the  grant  is  made.  All  school 
sites  and  building  plans  must  have  the  department’s  approval 
Where  a Government  school  is  located  in  a building  owned  entirely 
by  private  persrois,  a nominal  yearly  rental  of  36  cents  is  granted 
for  ei^ch  unit  ofcaverage  attendance.  There  are  also  small  grants 
for.  supplies,  library  books,  sewing  materials,  sanitation,  garden 
fences,  <etc.  These  amount  to  only  a few  cents  per  unit  of  averaee 
attendance.  6 

' - ■ . ■ .+ 

i - TEACHERS. 

All.  telphers  in  the  public  schools  are  registered  by.  the  department, 
and  are  ^lassifled  on  the  basis  of  training  and  rank  in  examination* 
They  roust  be  18  years  of  age  dr  over,  and  must  have  had  <at  ilfiast 
oqp  year  in  a teachers’  training  school  or  have  passed  the  third  year 
pupfl-teacher’s  examination.  Teachers  are  classified  as  “principal 
teachers”  if  they  are  judged  qualififed  to  takd  oKarge  of ; a school* 
as  ^assistant.-  teachers??:  if rnot'so  qmlified.;  . Tho  advancement  of 
teachers  i depen  ds  upon  their  success  !ifi  school  :end:in  Examination;''' 
and  the 1 length  of  their  experience. 1 ' Certificates  are  'issued  upon  a 
successful-  examination  ini  the  seloohdor  third  yeirW'cdurse’  at  a train*  ' 
ing  school.  A principal  teacher  who  has  with* 
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“ good  servicsr^*  certificate  which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
teacher’s  salary.  A few  teachers  are  registered  as  qualified  for 
kindergarten  work  They  are  required  to  have  special  training,  and 
aspiring  teachers  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  secure  this  training, 
partly,  at  Government  expense. 

Each  school  may  employ,  in  addition  to  the  regular  teachers 
described  above,  one  or  more  pupil  teachers.  They  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  17,  and  are  required  to  pass  an  examination.  They 
must  execute  a three  years’  contract,  and  are  paid  a small  wage. 
Pupil  teachers  are  entitled  to  receive  three  hours’  extra  instruction 
, per  week  from  the  principal  teacher,  outside  of  school  hours.  Upon 
passing  an  examination  after  three  years’  service  as  a pupil  teacher, 
the  candidate  is  entitled  to  registration  as  an  assistant  teacher,  and 
is  eligible  for  employment.  A few  pupils  who  have  completed  the 
elementary  course  and  are  unable  to  continue  their  education  in  a 
^private  secondary  school  are  allowed  to  attend  the  elementary  schools 
and  act  as  monitors,  with  the  privilege  of  attending  the  pupil- 
teachers’  classes. 

The  training  schools  for  teachers  continue  the  essentially  English 
idea  of  education — a matter  of  private  initiative  and  Government 
subsidy*  Any  school  with  proper  equipment  which  follow's  an  ap- 
proved course  of  study  may  seek  recognition  as  a training  school  for  . 
teachers.  Some  of  the  requirements  are  the  pupil-teachers’s  exami- 
nation for  entrance,  his  being  of  the  minimum  age  of  17  years,  and 
pursuing  a three  years’  course,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  elementary 
practice  school,  which  in  turn  may  be  a “ Government  grant  ” school. 
To*  each  recognized  training  school  the  Government  makes  a grant 
of  $120  per  year  for  the  board  and  instruction  of  each  regularly 
admitted  student,  with  a bonus  of  $50  for  each  one  that  passes  the 
animal  examination,  provided  that  the.  total  grant  does  not  exceed 
four-fifths  of  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  school.  Religious 
interest  or  philanthropy  is  expected  to  supply  the' remainder. 

Before  students  are  admitted  to  the  training  schools,  they  must  make 
an  agreement,  supported  by  a bond,  to  teach  for  six  years  in  the 
Jamaica  schools.  For  each  year  of  failure  to  fulfill  this  promise, 
the  student*  becomes  liable  to;the  Government  for  the  sixth  part  of 
the  cost  of  his  training. 

; (Thetraifiing;  school  scheme  has  not  been  found  a great  success. 
TOe 'Government  haabeen compelled  to  establish  two  training  schools 
01  its  own,  in  additkm  to  the  subsidizedopes,-  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  teachers  There  are  at  present  about.  500  certified  teachers 
intucolony training  schools  run  by  the 
Gpvexiiment,vand26;^  schoobunder  subsidy.  * ■. 

^;Xn;the  asinall  other  Jamaican  schools,  the.  bourse 

of  study  is  determined  by  the,  subjects  on  the  final  examination* 
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These  examinations  are  given  at  the  close  of  each  year’s  work,  and. 
include  the  following  subjects : Reading  and  recitation,  writing,  Eng- 
lish, arithmetic,  algebra,  school  management,  scripture  and  morals, 
geography,  history,  science— general  and  agricultural,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  geometry,  vocal  music,  drawing,  and  mannal  training 
for  men,  or  domestic  scienoe  for  women.  A grade  of  50  per  cent  is 
required  for  passing  in  the  first  six  subjects,  and  33  per  cent  in  the 
''there.  In  addition  to  the  regular  training  course,  a brief  agri- 
cultural, technical,  or  kindergarten  course  may  be  given  and  the 
attendance  of  teachers  permitted  or  required,  with  a portion  of  their 
expenses  borne  by  the  Government. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  at  present  determined  bv  the  system 
of  grants  and  marks  mentioned  above,  based  upon  the  rating  of 
their  school  at  the  annual  inspection.  A radical  change  in  the 
system  was  made  recently,  to  go  into  effect  April  1, 1919.  Hereafter 
the  determining  factor  is  to  be  the  average  attendance  of  the 
school,  with  the  teacher’s  rank  and  success  record  taken  into,  consid- 
eration. The  present  minimum  of  $90'  per  year  for  assistant  teachers 
will  be  retained,  but  salaries  will  average  about  $200  per  annum, 
with  a maximum  of  $875  for  the  head  masters  of  the  larger  schools. 
All  extra  grants  and  bonuses  will  be  discontinued.  This  change 
has  been  suspended,  however,  owing  to  lack  of  funds  to  put  it  into 
operation. 

Teachers  are  employed  by  the  manager  of  the  school  under  writ- 
ten  contract,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department.  The  con- 
tract may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  either  party'  after  three 
months’  notice,  and  every  vacancy  must  be  advertised. 

SUPERVISION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

All  superintending  is  in  the  hands  of  the  11  inspectors  attached 
to  the  Department  of  Education.  They  receive  salaries  of  from 
$730  to  $1,215  per  ivnnum,  with  traveling  expenses.  Provision  has 
recently  been  made  for  raising  the  pay  of  inspectors  to  $972  and 
$1,458,  and  creating  two  new  positions  of  “ chief  inspector,”  with 
salaries  of  from  $1,458  to  $1,700.  The  intention  is  to  appoint  only  > 
graduates  of  English  universities  to  these  positions. 

Every  school  in  Jamaica  which  receives  Government  'grants  and 
offers  an  elementary  course  of  instruction  is  a public  elementary 
school.  All  pupils  may  attend  who  care  to, do  so,  provided  they  are 
eligible  under  the  law  and  accommodations  are  adequate.  No  tui- 
tion  may  be  charged.  New  schools  are  established  upon  application 
to  the  hoard  of  education,  which  in  turn  submits  the  proposition 

. 'minister  of  religion  within  a radius  of  4 miles  from  the 
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proposed  location.  If  the  department  decides  that  the  school  is 
necessary,  ,and  that  all  Requirements  have  been  met,  it  may  grant 
a lump  sum  for  the  first  year  and  permit  the  school  to  be  opened. 

Schools  must  be  in  session  four  days  per  week,  mornings  and 
afternoons,  and  in  certain  towns  one-half  day  in  addition.  Each 
day’s  session  lasts  five  hours.  A minimum  of  28  half-day  sessions 
per  month  and  288  per  annum  is  required.  Holiday  periods  must 
be  approved  by  the  department,  and  usually  differ  widely  in  the 
several  schools,  * - . 

The  board  of  education^as  authority  to  make  attendance  at 
school  compulsory,  but.  so  far  the  law  has  been  made  effective  only 
in  three  towns  of  the  island.  The  president  of  the  Jamaica  Teachers’ 
Union  states  that  there  are  from  eighty  to  ninqty  thousand  children 
in'  the  island  who  do  not  attend  school.  The  question  of  extending 
the  compulsory  attendance  law  over  the  entire  island  is  being  con- 
..  stantly  agitated,  but  it  is  improbable  that  any  change  will  be  made 
under  the  present  economic  conditions.  Objection  is  also  made  to 
the  provision  of  law  which  compels  a pupil  to  withdraw  from  school 
at  14.  Unless  he  has  completed  the  elementary  course  by  that  time, 
he  is  deprived  of  any  further  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  teacher  is  required  t6  keep  an  elaborate  set  of  records,  includ- 
ing admission  book,  register  of  attendance,  log  book,  stock  book  of 
materials,  account  book,  pupil -teachers’  record  book,  and  garden 
book.  The  log  book  is  very  interesting.  , It  is  a sort  of  diary  of  the 
school,  in  which  is  recorded  day  by  day  every  event  of  importance. 

It  also  contains  the  record  and  recommendations  of  the  'annual  * 
inspections.  Before  a teacher  may  administer  corporal  punishment, 
he  must  be  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  manager,  and  the  authority 
must  be  written  out  in  the  log  book. 
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CURRICULUM  AND  COURSES. 


The  curriculum  of  the  public  elementary  school  is  based  entirely 
. uj^on  the. subjects  for  examinations t the  annual  inspection,  and  the 
-enti^  rime  and  attendance  of  teacher  and  scholars  are  devoted  to 
preparation  for,  that  event.  Th^  inspection  last s only  one  day,'  and 
' in  that"  tiihe  the  inspector  examines  all  the  pupils  on  the  whole  cur- 
riculum and  detewines  the  rank  of  the  school  ^nd  the^itanding  of 
the  ^eacher.  ii|  “ 84  giarks,” .distributed 

. as  follows:  Organ i z ation,  Q ; discipline*  6 ; reading  and  recitation,  15 ; 
wn£ng  ®ad  Eiiglbh  compprition,  15;  arithmetic,  mental  and  j writ-. 

^ a^gricultur sitd; 
nff^  . 5; j*4 ' PccupaU^hs>vi8;  geography  , with 

■ Sippli'4);  4, 

attains  60  lharka  or  more,  with  a grade  of  notleas  than  twtf-tnirda  of 
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the  possible  marks  in  the  fundamental  subjects  and  one-third  in  the 
others,  is  ranked  as  of  the  first  class.  Others  rank  second  or  third 
class  according  to  their  marks.  ' 

The  elementary  course  is  graded  into  seven  standards,  each  sup- 
posed to  represent  one  year’s  work  of  a normal  child.  The  lowest 
standard  is  called  the  “junior,”  and  the  others  are/nipnbered  con- 
secutively from  I to  VT.  The  work  of  the  sixth  standard  is  not  essen- 
tial for  entrance  to  a secondary  school,  and  is  given/only  in  the  larger 
schools  corresponding  to  our  “graded”  schools.  In  the  smaller 
schools  the  standards  are  grouped  into  three  divisions,  lower,  middle, 
and  upper,  with  arrangements  for.  covering- all  the  course  by  a system 
of  two  courses  of  study  to-be  given  in  alternate  years. 

It  would  appear  from  the  list  of  studies  that  the*  curriculum  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  average  American  school.  The  instruc- 
tion, however,  is  radically  different.  There  is  much  more  emphasis 
in  the  Jamaica  school  upon  the  purely  mechanical  exercises,  such’  as 
reciting  memorized  poems,  writing  from  dictation,  drawing  and 
penmanship.  There  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  quiet  seat  work  and 
study.  The  first  impression  of  a Jamaica  school  room  is  likely  to 
* be  one  of  hopeless  confusion.  Each  of  the  three  divisions  may  be 
reciting  yt  the  same  time,  to  the  teacher,  the  assistant,  and  a pupil- 
teacher.  It  is  remarkable  what  good  results  are  obtained,  however, 
in  some  schools.  ✓ \ . 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  matter  of  religious 
instruction.  Since  the  various  churches  own  so  many  of  the  schools, 
they  have  insisted  upon  Bible  teaching  and  the  catechism1  in  the  cur- 
riculum. In  order  to  meet  the  situation,  the  study,  of i Scripture  and 
morals  is  included, hut  teachers  are  enjoined  from  commenting  except 
in  the  way  of  pointing  out  an  obvious  and  universally  recognized, 
lesson.  In  addition,  a conscience  clause  has  been  enacted  by  which 
pupils  who  so  desire  are  excused  from  school  during  the  Scripture 
hour,  which  must  be  at  the  beginning  or  close  of  a session. 


.aE'p 
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V"  ' ' INDUSTRIAL^ AND  TECHNICAL  TBAINIXG.  . 

Some  real  progress  * has  been  made  in  industrial  instruction,,  but 
the  work  is  greatly  handicapped  for  lack  o^fcmds  and  of  competent 
instructors.  A Government  . technical -school  was  established  .in 
Kingston  in1  \ 1896, , Here;  pupils  from (;the  Kingston,  elementary 
schools  ^receive,  instruction^  .manual  training  and  household  indus- 
tries.:  The  school  also  oondugts . continuation  evening  .ciasse^  ^for 
both  r sexes.,  The  work  ia  purely  elementary,  and , its  limited  jspojje 
s mdicAttd  by  the  fact,that  the  head.n^ter;  is  also  the  mahvwl  ti^in 
r^  dnatructor  of  the  principal^foftCH6rs,t  college  aj^  j organitation 
uispeo^ 
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supervision  over  all  the  manual  training  work.  There  are  six  ad- 
ditional teachers  for  day  classes  and  six  for  the  continuation  school. 
Provision  is  made  for  regular  work  in  manual  training,  gardenings 
and  “housewifery”  in  other  schools  where  suitable  teachers  and 
equipment  can  be  obtained.  The  manual  training  course  is  for  the 
boys  of  the  upper  division  and  consists  . entirely  of  mechanical 
drawing  and  simple  woodwork.  Smalbgrants  arp  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  teachers  and  toqls. 

There  are  about  400  school  gardens  in  the  island,  but  the  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  is  very  rudimentary.  The  department  requires 
a plat  of  not  less  than  one- tenth  acre,  and  assists  in  the  construction 
of  a fence  and  the  purchase  of  tools.  A small  grant  is  also  made  to 
the  teacher  for  garden  instruction.  All  the  pupils  work  in  the 
garden,  the  boys  by  requirement  and  the  girls  by  permission.  The 
aim  seems  to  be  to  use  the  plat  chiefly  for  experimental  purposes  and 
for  demonstration,  rather  than  for  practical  crop  results. 

All  schools  are  required  to  teach  plain  sewing  to  the  girls,  and  a 
£pr  which  have  met  the  requirements  as  to  equipment  receive  Gov- 
ernment aid  for  the  teaching  of  cooking  and  laundering.  There 
are  a very  few  schools  where  practical  domestic  science  is  taught, 
but  they  are  chiefly  private  secondary  institutions.  There  is  even 
in  Jamaica  a touch  of  the  feeling  that  work  is  degrading  and  unbe- 
coming a scholar,  and  industrial  work  has  been  hampered  accord- 
ingly 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  Jamaica  in  the  way  of  supervised  play- 
grounds. There  is  a little  drill  work  occasionally,  but  the  children 
play  their  own  games  in  a half-hearted  way.;  The  effect 'is  plainly, 
seen  in  the  poor  physique  of  the  children*  and  the  absence  of  the 
wholesome  democratic  spirit  which  free,  healthy  play  so  much  en- 
courages. 

. SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Secondary  instruction  has  been  left,  largely  to  private  initiative 
and  facilities  are  consequently  limited.  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion exercises  some  jurisdiction  over  the  private  secondary  schools, 
however,  and  * is  gradually  extending  its  control.  Scholarships  are 
provided  from  public  funds  to  the  total  amount  of  $1,360  annually 
for  deserving  pupils  who  desire  to  continue  their  education  above 
the  elementary  course.  These  scholarships  pay  the  hollers  from  $50 
to  $120  annually  for  two  years.  They  are  distributed  by  competi- 
tive examination  to  applicants  who  mtfst  be  under  12  years  of  age. 
Holders  "fare  e xpected  to  pass  the  Cambridge  secondary  examin- 
ations in  order  to.  retain  their  p)|pe&  These  examinations  were 
introduced7  in;  the  colony  in  188$  by  the  Jamaica  Institute,  a semi- 
public institution.  1016  there  Were  4fl  candidates  for  the  several. 
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grades  of  the  examinations,  of  whom  60  per  cent  were  successful. 
The  scope  of  these  examinations  largely  determines  the  curriculum 
of  the  secondary  schools  They  cover  Latin,  French,  algebra  and 
geometry,  English  history,  geography,  English  composition,  gram- 
mar and  literature,  and  Scripture.  The  scope  of  each  examination  is 
announced  in  advance,  and  the  year’s  work  is  arranged  especially  to 
meet  the  examination  requirements. 

The  only  secondary  teclmical  instruction  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  in  the  form  of  trade  scholarships  to  winners  of  a competitive 
examination  who  agree  to  apprentice  themselves  to  a master  work- 
man in  their  chosen  trade  for  a period  of  years.  During  the  first  two 
years  of  the  apprenticeship,  the  sthdents  are  given  instruction  in 
the  Kingston  Technical  School  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 
A grant  is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  board  and  clothes  during 
the  apprenticeship,  and  tq  provide  them  with  kits  of  took  when 
they  complete  it.  The  maximum  number  of  students  provided  for 
at  any  one  time  is  25. 

Legislative  provision  has  been  made  for  grants  to  continuation 
schools  for  working  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17, 
but  so'  far  Kingston  is  the  only  coimnunity  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  law  provides  for  a course  of  26  weeks  of  3£  hours  per  week,  with 
instruction  in  English,  arithmetic,  Scripture,  and  home  econofhics, 
manual  training,  or  agriculture.  A movement  is  on  foot  to  obtain' 
more  substantial  Government  aid  for  these  schools  so  that  the  crying 
need  for  elementary  instruction  for  the  boys  and  girls  above  14  may 
be  met.  . 

There  is  a healthful  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  system  among 
the  progressive  element,  which  promises  to  become  strong  enough 
ultimately  to  secure  good  schools,  adequately  equipped,  with  strong 
emphasis  on  industrial  and  vocational  education. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  - AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW 

ZEALAND. 

By  Theresa  Bach, 

Division  of  Foreign  Educational  System*,  Bureau  of  Education. 


GENERAL  FEATURES. 

Th©  Commonwealth  of  Australia  comprises  the  States  of  Now 
\South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania.  Each  State  has*  developed  its  own  system  of 
education,  controlled;  and  supported  by  the  State  authorities.  Pri- 
ma^y.  education  is  free  in  all  . the  States  and*secondary  education  is 
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free  in  some-  Compulsory  school  attendance  in  most  o^the  States- is 
from  6 to  14 ; in  New  £outh  Wales  the  compulsory  period  begins  at  7. 

Every  effort  is  made  by  the  State  authorities  to  reach  the  children 
in  the  sparsely  settled  centers.  For  this  purpose  the  State  establishes 
central  schools  in  such  localities  where  the  children  can  be  conven- 
iently conveyed  to  school  free  of  charge,  or  provisional  schools,  i.  e., 
small  schools  in  which  ^he  attendance  does  not  exceed  8 or  10.^  When 
the  number  of  school  .children  does  not  warrant  the  establishment  of 
a provisional  school,  half-time  schools  are  formed,  the  teacher  visit- 
ing these  schools  on  alternate  days.  In  some  places  the  teacher  goes 
from  hoftse  to  house.  In  1908  New  South  Wales  inaugurated  a 
“^rtfvpling 55  school,  the  teacher  being  provided  with  a tent  for  him- 
self and  one  to  be  U9ed  as  a school. . Two  additional  schools  of  the 
same  kindxhave  since  been  established.  Other  States  have  made 
similar  arrangements.  Often  the  State  grants  subsidies  to  a teacher 
engaged  by  two,  or  more  families;  the  teacher  must,  however,  be 
officially  recognized  by  the  Department  of. Education..  In  localities 
where  no  facilities  can  be  found  for  either  schoolroom  accommoda- 
tion or  board  and  Iodging*for  a teacher,  the  children  are  reached  by 
correspondence.  This  scheme  §eems  to  bring  best  results  in  homes 
where  the  parents  or  elder  sisters  or  brothers  can  assist  the  young 
beginner.  It  l)as  been  successfully -introduced  in  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  Tasmania.-  In  Vie  tori  a%ie  system  was  developed  from 
the  Teachers’  College,  and  *120  isolated  children  were  thus  taught  in 
June,  IVif.  . \ 

Education  in  the  Commonwealth  is  bn  the  whole  homogeneous. 
As  each  State  developed  independently,  minor  differences  arose  in 
the  course  of  years.  To  make  the  work  of  the  various  departments 
more  uniform  and  for  the  purpo^B  of  coordinating  the  school  systems 
in  the  different  States,'  the  first  conference  of  Australian  directors 
of  education  wasdield  in  Adelaide  in  July,  1916. 

According  to  the  ministerial  report  the  following  resolutions  were 
p&s&ed:"v  ’ . ; 

1.  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  i 


(а)  That  nuture-studywork  he  developed  wjth  a view  to  increasing  its  use- 
fulness and  making  It  of  practical  benefit  to  the  children.  > 

(б)  That  agricultural  education  he  developed  and  carefully  organised. 

(c)  That  suitable  schools  be  established  in  rural  centers,  so  as  tb  give,  in 
addition  to  higher  primary  work,,  a.  4^®^  practical  training  in  subjects 
specially  useful,  to  rural  workers;  e.Vg.,  for  bfcys — woodwork,  metal  work, 
blacksmlthing,  simple  building  construction,  land  measurement;  and  agriculture ; 
for  ;Klrla-cookery4 l&pndry,  dairying,  and : smaller 1 farming  Industries  . n 
* .forthe  dargart /centers (pf  population  agricultural  schoals  be, estab- 

lished for  city  boys  w^ohp  ve  completed  the  primary  course  and  who  desire  to 
. fpllbvr  agricultural-purists ; huchichools  jto  a A kVfeedersto  theagridultural 
i college^1' -m  ; 
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U ) That  there  U*  nq  need  tor  any  financial  adjustment  tfi  respect  to  this  ar- 
rangement, as  the  benefits  to  the  States  are  fairly  equally  divided 
• (d)  That  a review  of  the  border  schools*  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable,  with 

a view  to  improving  existing  conditions.  * 

The  conference  also  passed  a resolution  that  the  school  certificate 
of  one  State  be  recognized  by  another  State,  and  finally  that  “ there 
be  cooperation  'between, the  States  in  the  matter  of  training  of 
specialist  teachers.” 

workers’  tutorial  classes. 

An  interesting  development  in  tbe  education  of  the  working  circles 
is  the  inauguration  of  the  Workers'  Tutorial  Classes,  an  organiza- 
tion somewhat  akin  to  ,tl\e  extension  lectures.  The  scheme  was 
launched  in  1913  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  Workers’ 
Educational  Association. 

The  Workers’  Tutorial  Classes  exist  at  present  in  all  the  States. 
Although  controlled  by  the  university,  they  receive  Government 
grants  "(except  in  Western  Australia)  ranging‘from  $1,500  id  Vic- 
toria to  $25,00()  in  New  South  Wales.  - The  aim  of^these  cl&sses  is 
tp  the  university  into  closer  relation  with  the  working  men. 

Theprinpipal  subjects  offered  are  industrial  history,  economips,  po- 
litical science,  and  sociology.  The  entire  course  extends  over  three 
years*  The  students’  reading  is  supplemented  by  class  discussions,  * 
and  hy /wilting  ah  essay  on  subjects  dealing  with  some  phase  of 
economics,  civics, -apd  sociology*  *- 

##  Tutorial  classes  have  been  formed  at  the  universities  as  well  as  in 

suburban  and  country  centers.  ’ 

* » 

' ^ ^ GERM <k¥i  SCJP90L8  IK  AUSTRALIA.  * 
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A nua&bfr  isf  private  schools  were  conducted  by  German  teachers 
m several  States  of  the  Commonwealth.prior  to  the  war.  In  South  . 
Australia  52  schools  were  uhder  the  control  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
sand,  the  language  of  iftstaidso®  Was  exclusively  German.  The  edti- 
ca^iom  sfct  of  1915  provided  that.  teaching  in.  these  schools  should  be 
thrihghp'the  rngdiwi  Of.  English  #t  IqaSt  fgur  Jiops  a day.  The 
educa|ite  amendment-  act  of  1916<{nodi^ed  this  law  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  should  taka  over  all  the  Lutheran  schools  and  that 
no  language  but  Anglian  should  -be  hpOheln  in  the.  schools.  The  use 
.of  German  the  language  of  instruction  is  ...prohibited  in  all  the 
^totas  of  Gbi^nwealthv  ’*  «• . ’ 

AwfavtvIV.?  &PV*  #«  *>*•■  , 3 5: 

aaUM.ka  SOM»«f,  4-..,. 

TU  B^e^at&oa  has  been  created  in 

*®alifc  % potpoea  of  replacing  dw  miunu^d  sofdw».  ® civil 
life.  An  officer  of  the  department  meets  ^jhaotranspoKs  at  the  port- 
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of  disembarkation  and  places  before  the  men  the  facilities  provided 
by  the  State.  It  hai?  been  proposed  to  provide  workshops  in  leather  ' 
work,  basket-making,  raffia  work,  and  toy  making  for  the  convales- 
cent men  who  are  still  in  hospital.  The  proposed  workshops  are  to 
be  under  the  .control  of  the  military  authorities. 

The  Department  of  Education  in  each  State  offers  free  tuition 
to  returned  men  in  all  the  technical  colleges;  responsibility  of  find- 
ing employment  for  those  who  had  finished  their  training  rests  with 
the  Government. 

* THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS.  , 

• ..  V 

The  training  of  teachers  received  considerable  attention  on  the 
part  of  educational  authorities.  With  the  institution  by  the  States 
of  a wider  high-school  system  and  greater  facilities  for  the  study 
of  the  subjects  relating  to  education  at  the  universities  a marked 
improvement  was  effected  in  the  training  of  teachers.  In  recent 
years  definite  progress  in  that  direction  was  made  in  the  States  of 
Victoria  and  Tasmania. 

In  Tasmania  the  new  scheme  of  teachers’  training,  put  into  opera- 
tion in  January,  1$18,  lengthens  the  minimum  period  of  training 
from  15  weeks  to  6 months*  and  adds  new  requirentents  for  the  junior 
public  examination.  The  new  scheme  provides  tfous*  distinct  courses 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  which  the  applicant  is  to  under* 
take.  * w 

(a)  A short  course  which  aims  to  prepare  teachers  for  provisional 

Jiools  and  the  less  important  positions  in  the  primary  schools.  It' 
extenSh  over  six  months,  ^ 

(b)  Infant  course  designed  for  prospective  teachers  in*  infant  and 
tondetgartm  schools.  The  course  ektends  over  one  year. 

(c)  JPrimary  course  designed  to  train'  teachers  fpr  the  pranaary 

schools.  The  students  must  have  completed  two  year s of  profusions! 
traiAmg  in  a State  high  school  and  Shave  quidiiedA^  inaWcula^oii 
bef6re  the  training  college  The  course  extends  over  ohe 

•W ) Secondary  course  designed  to  train  teachers  for  the  secondary*  > 
s&hcols*  ^ It  is  opeim  to  promising  students  who  have'  satisfefctorily 
('ompMM  the  primary'  course.]  The  Itagtihr  oft  study  is  one  to  two- 
yekrs,  m additioh  to  the  yearqapent  in  the 'primary ooiuma  u 
Before  appointment  the  protective  tochers  rntm^mU  .agreement 
with*  the  school  authorities  to  earns*  the  department  fat  a 
length  o$  t'mfy  which  varies  fircm  two  to  fi  v*  years,  aocording  to  the' 

eXTHSMi  and  bnatk  rtf  fir  ninfm  «Lht)v  AiMBML  '*  ^ j 
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teachers  of  small  rural  schools.  Under  a correspondence  system  rural 
teachers  may  receive  further  instruction  by  corresponding  with  the 
Melbourne  High  School.  Similar  arrangements  are  also  made  at 
the  Teachers’  College ’for  country  teachers  who  are  studying  for  an 
infant  teacher’s  certificate.  * , 

The  training  of  teachers  has  been  further  greatly  promoted  by.  the 
courses  on  education  recently  introduced  in  some  of  the  Australian 
' universities;  for  instance,. a lectureship  on  education  has  Been  in- 
augurated at  the  -university,  of.  Tasmania.  At  the  university  of 
Western  Australia  education  may  be  offered  as  a subject  for  a degree 
in  arts;  arrangements  have  also  been  m|de  for  a postgraduate  di- 
- ploma  of  education. 

TECH  N ICAJ>  EDUCATION . 

The  spread  of  technical  education  continues  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  recent  years  noteworthy  measures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reorganizing  the  technical  schools  have  been  taken  in  New^ 

South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 

In  New  South  Wales  a scheme  Was  evolved  whereby  the  system  of 
the  workshop  was  coordinated  with  that  of  the  technical  school  and 
college.  Two  main  courses  of  instruction  have  been  established : (a) 

Trade  courses  for  apprentices  and  ( b ) higher  courses  for  students 
dealing  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  various  trades  and  professions. 

An  important  feature  in  the  new  scheme  is  the  regulation  regard- 
ing, admission.  * No  student  is  admitted  to  any  course  unless  evidence 
. is  furnished  that  he  possesses  sufficient  preparatory  knowledge  to 
benefit  by  the  training.  An  exception  is  made  in  the  higher  diploma 
course  in  science,  which  is  open  to  students  irrespective  of  occupa- 
tion. The  Jbmdes  courses  am.  divided  into  two  parts;  the  lower 
courses,  covering  a period  of  three  years  in  the  trades  schools,  ands^^. 
the  higher,  extending  over  two  years  in  the  technical  colleges.  A * 
ta  b -school  leaving  certificate  admits  the  student  without  further 
* rnm^tiori  to  n tcchnia|fi&llege  and  thence  tothe  university.  The 
primary  technical  schoolT?  thus  linked  (with  the  highest  institution 
dad letuming. uyy-C ?*V.  >'  - * ■* 

4^1n49Iff  ithere  .were  three  technical  colleges  in  the;  main  industrial 
centers,  ;and  lQ  :trsdes  schools  in  Suburban*  and  country  districts.; 
classes  Nin  elements^  tec^mical  instruction  were  held  in  various 
matter  ^ / 

fXhe  measures  i • regarding  vi  apprenticeship  .inaugurated  * in-  New 
r South''  Wakrto  l&bTwere  intioduoedU/  few^  yem^hJbasiiiSouth 
im  The  technical  ^education  of  f apprentices  wt^pasaeduby 
the  legislature  in  1917,  provides  for  th*  appointment  *o|  an  appren- 
| ^ticia: adwisory  baaui, ^ with  the  fW of  changin^e  *^1*  system 
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^ch  indentured  apprentice,  during  the  first  three  years  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, may  be  compelled  to  attend,  suitable  technical  classes 

fhlll  Pe!.Week  ,f°r  weeks  I»  y^-  Four  of  these  hours 

shall  be  during  the  working  hours  and  two  in  the  evening. 

in  Tammua  a commission  was  appointed  in  1916  for  the  purpose 

;f  developing  technical  education,  and  bringing  the  existing  tech- 

mto  relatio“  ^ith  the  primary  and  secondary 

As  a result  of  the  commission’s  recommendations  a technical 

D?nart  m tChT?/f  th6  °rganiziDg  ^Pector  *as  created  in  the 
Department  of  Education.  Technical  schools  were  reorganized  and 

slwfs^  8CCOrdmg  to  their  COQr8es  83  junior  or  senior  technical 

• ?!  i.U?ior  technica,1  ^hools  aim  to  give  pre vocational  training  m 
“d  domestic  subjects.  The  course  extends 

?",“kertT0  °r  ?ree7ear!  and  * ftoe-  -The  senior  technical 
schools  provide  vocational  training  in  industrial,  commercial,  art, 

and  home-making  subjecta  The  length  of  the  courses  varieTfrmn 

iTwJ?  ?T\ P anS  h“Ve  fee6n  made  for  the  opting  of  four 
junior  technical  schools  in  the  immediate  future 

Progress  in  technical  education  has  also  been  made  in  Victoria, 

FT^'T'  te?mCal  801,0019  wef°  °P®ned  recentty  Tn 
Queensland  the  first  trade  preparatory  classes' were  inaugurated  in 

!!  “j  Progress  was  so  gratifying  that  the  scheme  willundoubt- 

tSjd  to  the  e8tabllshment  of  a comprehensive  system  of  appren- 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  technical  education  is  the  ssfcfcmg 
up  of  advisory  committees  consisting  of  representatives  nomirmted 
by  employers  and  employees’  associations.  These  couumtS^are 
ormed  iore&ch  subject  or  group  of  subjecta  offered  in  the  technical 
llfS  vrtP^djty  ?e  fedvisoii7  committees  is  to  visit  classes  and 
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latiahs  children  must  be  ^sent  to  schools  certified  by  the  department 
ts  efficient.  .Hitherto  sfcfee  department  Zeroised  no  supervision  over 
private  sch&cfe  accept  those  t}i&&  applied  for  registration  under  the 
bursary  endowment  adk  This  act,  passed  by  the  Parliament  in  1912, 
provides  bursaries  for  students  in  public  or  private  secondary 
schools  and  in  the  Univegrsity  of  Sydney.  Private  schools  ^esiring 
thoL  benefit  under  the  act  musk  register  and  comply  with  the  de- 
partment regulations  with  regard  to  premises,  the  organization  and 
equipment  of  the  school,  the  method  and  range  of  instruction,  and 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  staff.  Fees  in  the  primary  echook  were 
abolished  in  1906*  in  high  schools  in  1911.  Since  1916  textbooks 
and  materials  have  been  provided  free.  In  recent  years  great  prog- 
* ress  has  been  made  in  secondary  education.  The  number  of  high 
schools  has  increased  from  5- in  1910  to  22  (including  3 interme- 
diate) in  Ij91&;  the  average  quarterly  enrollment  has  risen  from  894 
fa  the  cost  per  scholar  from  about  $36  to  $105. 

Pigher  education  is  fostered  by  a system  of  public  exhibitions 
whi9h4pdqdt  cost  of  matriculation,  tuition,  and  degree  fees.  To 
coyer  ^ increaded  cost  of  the  exhibitions  the  statutory  endowment 
fund  was  increased  by  £10, 000  per  annum  under  the  provisions  of  the 
amending  uch  o£  19J6.  By  the  e&p#  act  3&,09Q  were  assigned  for  the 
i^ablishwnt  of  a chair  of  architecture  at  the  University  of  Sydney. 
Government  aid  received  by  >the  University  of  Sydney  durmg 
amounted  to  £54,592*  . The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  $8 
profewors,  T assistant  professors,  and  122^  lecturers  and  demon- 
strate* There  were  also  on  the  university  staff  8 honorary  lecturers 
4eyte>tofi^  Jjh®  number  of  students  attending  lectures  dur- 
fagW-8  TfW  w^em 

f \ty' nf  Ayy).  U > - 5 ' & ■* i. 2 ■ ' *✓1*^.  6 Tr 

'^Education  of<w<men.— The  Contacil  Of  ‘PoBl^c  ^dap&kk,  ap$o&fed 
th  a<IWae  educational  niattisrS,  flubfaiMid  itt  repost  for  1917-18 
Ab  fofflowing  data  on  education  pf  *M6  touaofl  potofad’put 

"flair  of  tW  f&w  education  ends  at  l4j  and 

'tfj* tm noe  iMpnSpbd*  to  work  kt  the  age  of  18,1^4 

mlnttble  time  & pasted.  The.  cduudl  proposes,  tlftrefore,  to  extend 
compulsory  education  of^  girls  until  &®  age  Of  16.  "Tt  suggests  that 
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i-half  of  the  time  daring  the  final 


year,  but  should  be  extended 
year. 

As  regards  secondary  education  the  council  found  that  “ at  present 
the  course  of  work  followed  is  very  largely  determined  by  prescribed 
entrance  examinations  to  the  university.”  This  should  be  changed. 
Instead  of  a prescribed  course  of  study,  alternative  courses  should 
be  instituted  for  girls  who  do  not  contemplate  a university  course. 
Courses  in  art  and  music  should  be  introduced  in  the  school  curric- 
ulum and  given  the  same  credit  as  those  in  literature  and  mathe- 
matics. 

The  general  practice  In  the  secondary  school— with  boys  as  well  as  girls— Is 
to  look  Upon  art  as  something  like  an  excrescence;  It  Is  dubbed  an  “extra," 
and  is  not  considered  worthy  of  a recognized  place  In  the  curriculum.  This 
should  be  corrected. 

The  girl  who  leaves  the  primary  school,  and.  more  particularly,  the  older 
girl  who  leaves  the  secondary  school,  should  do  so  with,  at  least,  die  beginnings 
of  a cultivated  taste.  Mere  literacy  studies,  however  Important,  will  not  do 
this.  The  critical  artistic  faculty  need  cultivation  as  well,  and  as  much  as  any 
other  Study  should  not  stop  short  at  the  ability  to  express  form  and  color, 
but  should,  by  the  application  of  form  and  color  to  decoration  and  design,  and 

ln  dre8S’  archltectufe>  and  temlture,  cultivate  an  appreciation 
of  tasteful  and  appropriate  surronndlngs-aatters  that  are  far  too  Important 
to  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  dressmaker  or  the  furniture  ware- 
houseman. diking  and  disliking  should  have  a baals  to  knowledge  and  culture, 
and  not  in  Ignorant  whim  and  caprice.  ' 

training  for  women  should  be  greatly  extended.  Junior 
technical  schools  for  girls  desiring  to  the  industrial  field 

should  be  preparatory  to  the  courses  in  ^technical  schools  which  in 
. Victoria  are^open  to  women.  Greater  facilities  should,  ala*  be 
affoMled  tp  girls  who  .wish  tp  enter  upop.  a commercial  career.  ,7" 

FifiaUy,  the  council  lays^toss  on  the  taoeal-and  physical  education 
which  should  be  cultivated  i^girls’  schools  on  a larger  scal^ 
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Vocational  education  came  under  the  control  of  the  Government 

? ^y?,  .a”d  h.y  smcfe  1)6611  Aflidh g the  most 

rteeiddfevelopments  are  the  opening  of  a tirade  School  for  apprentices 
ftnd  th * extefisjen  of  instruction  in  domestife  sciehde’and  agricnl- 
191?  a-schtmte  was  fetinthbd  to  provide  dlabWm  'domestic 
smrnce  m the  spamely  populated  centers.  Thk  is  dime  W means 
df  itineraHt  teachers.  ‘*mdra^Ing  instructors  iMjS 
jwwle  structure  which  aw  ushd  When  erected  as  domestic  seiengfe 
Classic  The 'course  is  outlined  ftwthe period  of  s h5  ♦ 

A Taporl  on'  agricultural  education  b»  was  Wd  In 

'■ftgfrw- by  tbs  under- 
Mttiury  -Pfi.pubhq  insteufetooc.  Tta  Wwiudn  advocated  the  in- 
troduction of  agricultural  education  alpngthe  following  ikes:  • . 
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Agriculture  should  he  a matter  for  the  State  rather  than  the  indi-  ^ 
viduaL  In  primary  schools  gardening  and  tree  planting  on  a small  t 
scale  should  be  encouraged,  also  nature  study  and  observation  “More  ’ 
rural  schools  with  an  element  ary,  program  on  agriculture  should  be 
opwned  by  the  Government.  In  secondary  schbols  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  study  of  agricultural  subjects.  These  schools  should 
lead  directly  to  agricultural  colleges,  which  in  turn  should  be 
affiliated  with  the  university^  A department  of  agriculture  under 
^the  faculty  of  science  was  also  recommended. 

The  first  rural  school  was  opened  in  Queensland  in  January,  1917. 

The  curriculum  is  practical.  It  is  designed  to  equip  the  boys  and 
girls  with  knowledge  suited  to  the  requirements  of  those  who  live 
on  the  land. 

Agricultural  instruction  has  also  been  introduced  by  the  depart- 
ment in  the  primary  schools,  where  milk  and  cream  testing  is  a part 
of  the  curriculum. 

■'  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

In  Westerh  Australia  every  effort  is  mode  to  reach  the  children  in 
the  sparsely  populated  areas.  Until  recently  a full  time  Government 
school  was  established  in  apy  locality  where  a regular  attendance  of 
not  less  than  10  children  between  the  ages  of  6 and  14  was  assured. 

If  the  attendance  fell  below,  the  school  was  closed.  The  parents 
were  then  urged  to  engage  a private  instructor,  the  Department  of 
Education  shading  the  expenses.  The  new  regulation,  issued  in  1916, 
Ihcrsases  the  School  facilities  by  providing  that  the  average  attend- 
ance fbf  a |feriod  of  six  months  must  fall  below  eight  before  the^ 
SAW  mm  be  clos&i  The  report  of  the  Education  Department  for\ 
1017  shews  that  6#  primary  schools  wfere  in  operation  during 
year.  Of  these,  35  neW  schools  were  opened  in  1Q17,  llJjpEich 


had  previously  been  closed,  wake  reop^iMj  and  7 were  closed  during 
the  year.  Of  the  646  school^  Ml  had  m average  attendance  be- 

/ , < , 

The  practice  of  the  department  can  be  readily  understood  when  it 
is  home  in  mipd  that  t^e  population^  of  the  State  consists  of  3g<^000 
inhabitants  scatter^  pver  an  area,  o£&!b^ut  1s<KK>,q60  square  miles. 
IV  problem  o £ -fW  small  cnmpfg  tftem  m Westei  Australia  i* 
very  pweanng.,  ...  • ' ■■  i-W..  ,%,v.  , . . • . * 

. jt  t{]  Eadeewara  ere  i&6kff  made  V-  -school  -authority  to  the 

-Ji  £ oesmtty  joi$d  in  clo«r  touch  irith  his  surrounding  «!?- 

ha|M»eeii  recently  l&trodaoed  k tihese  i$^a,viu»d 
asparintettk  b tha  (rowing  of  vegetables,  culUuw  df  flows*  ««L 
k ■ IV  ^wj^tAry  afri^tara  gitfTOd  m bbtfaft  «ho*I  gardens.  The 
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tions  and  ^outlines  ip  lessons  dealing  with  the  elements  of  agricul-  . 
tural  science.  In  this  work  the  Department  of  Education  is  greatly 
assisted  by  the  agricultural  department  of  the  university  and  by 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture.  The  training  college  is  also  devot-  \ 
ing  special  attention  to  the  work  of  prospective  teachers  in  small 
country  districts. 

From  time  to  time  short  courses  for  teachers  extending  over  a 
fortnight  are  held  in  (^filters  where  the  neighboring  teachers  can 
easily  attend  these  lectures.  The  courses  are  conducted  by  school 
inspectors. 

District)  high  schools  have  been  recently  established  in  several 
lpcalities.  In  addition  to  the  general  subjects,  the  curriculum  pro- 
vides for  a science  course  with  direct  bearing  upon  agriculture.  The 
* schools  are  not  free,  but  a system  of  scholarships  enables  prom- 
ising country  children  to  avail  themselves  of  a secondary  education. 

s south  Australia. 


f. 


School  committees.— A new  departure  in  the  school  system  jn  this 
. State  is  the  inauguration  of  school  committees.  These  committees, 
represented  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  take  a' personal  interest  in 
the  school  of  their  district.  Extensive  improvements  have  been  thus 
introduced. . Although  the  school  committees  have  no  voice  in  school 
administration,  they  render  valuable  assistance  in  other  matters  per- 
taining to  school.  Classrooms  have  been  decorated  with  proper  pic- 
tures, libraries  stocked  with  suitable  books,  school  premises  kept  in 
proper  shape,  dnd  trees  planted  on  school  grounds ; not  infrequently 
parents  and  teachers  come  together  and  a meeting  is  arranged  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  various  needs  of  their  school.  Com- 
menting on  the  work  of  the  committees,  the  dire^rr  of  education 

The  substitution  of  school  committees  In  pladQPboards  of  advice  marks  a 
distinct  educational  advance  A committee,  having  only  Its  own  school  to 
care  for.  acquires  a sense  of  ownership^  with  corresponding  interest 
In  jnaqy  Places  money  has  been  raised  and. expended  on  improvements.  Quite 
a number  of  schools  have  been  supplied  with  pianos  In  this  way.  Altogether, 
thousand*  m pounds  have  been  saved  to  the  State  by  good  citizens  who  have 
determined  that  Sfttsfe-  schdol,  at  any  rate,  Shall  not  be  in  n&d  of  the  help' mat 
they  can  gfive.  • 

Valuable  a/Mhle  ls,y|  regard  as  of  even  greater  Importance  the  development 
o^Plhltf  spMt  and  personal  intereats-oer  aohopj,  no  longer  $^scl!^L 
By  andbyper^ape,  s&jdi  have  this  Interest  so  extended  that 
. srill  paahfae  aihodl  without  looking  lA  and  loaMg  tin  foFa  fdw  *eL 

parent  ska  is-  ^tiefa  merest  fe  tbh;a£Mbl  dS  has  the  scholar,  Since  it 
dependsAnch  ofMfntmp  jtf  oMhL  M»  maiikmw  What  1® 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 
INTBODUCTION . 


The  war  had  seemingly  little  effect  on  the  progress  of  education  in 
New  Zealand-  Although  650  primary-school  teachers  were  in  active 
service  at  the  beginning  of  1917,  and  there  were  hardly  any  physically 
fit  men  teachers  left  in  the  entire  school  system,  the  minister  of 
education  says  in  his  report  for  1916  that u not  only  have  the  various 
administrative,  educational,  and  social  agencies  of  the  department 
been  kept  up  to  the  regular  standard  of  efficiency,  but  a substantial 
amount  of  progress  has  been  made,  which  even  in  normal  times 
would  justly  be  regarded  with  satisfactibn.”^ 

^ Among  the  notable  • changes  the  report  mentions  the  following: 
The  raising  of  the  standard  of  requirements  ‘for  the  certificate  of 
pra^iiBncy;  the  granting  of  free  places  in  technical  schools  for 
holders  of  certificates  of  competency  (the  latter  certificates  were 
issued  to  pupils  who  were  unable  to  obtain  the  higher  certificate  of 
proficiency,  but  who  sfcowed  special  aptitude  in  manual  subjects) ; 
the  inauguration  of  a grading  scheme  for  the  classification  of  teach- 
ers ; the  extension  of  medical  inspection ; and  a more  liberal  allowance 
for  kindergarten  schoofs. 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  minister  of  education  the 
number  of  public  schools  in  1917  wad  2,368,  with  an  average  attend-  i 
ance  of  168,711,  as  against  2,35^in  1916,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  1 63,1  £6.  • ' 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  year 
1917-18  was  £l,8Qp,187,  an  increase  of  £119,480  over  the  expenditure 
for  theprevious  year.  < Of  the  total  expenditure,  76  per  cent  was  on 
prifimry  education,  12  per  cent  on  . secondary  education  (including 
technical  high  schools) , 4 per  cent  on.  university  education,  3 ger 
cent  on  industrial  and  special  schools,  4 per  cent  on  technical  edu- 
' cation,  and  2 per  centon  teachers’  superannuation  and  miscellaneous 
charges.  • ..  ’ -7  ^ t/  f # - 

BrrAaDXtioN  p*\pupms.v 

••’■The,  question  of  retardation  of  pupils  received  a great  deal  of 
attention.  Statistics  showthat  the  average'  percentage  o^E  retarda- 
1; tibi xnclusiye^-.. is;t19 ;;  tjha  higb^  percentage  is 
24  in  standard  8.  The  causes  of  this  retardation  are  delayed  school 

of  pupils,and  transfer  of  pupils 
from  one  c ^ fid  Aahothet;:!^  wtet- 

|&jbo 

be  established  in  iJL.l^rge  scl^wlB.  wboped that  a Jiumber,of 
...children  receiving  special  training|pe  a longer  r shorter  period  ill , 
* make  greater -progress  auact,  olt tbs  JclasBes^witb  te  1 
classification.  Ll 
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Of  all  pupils  entering  standard  1,  only  59  per  cent  finish  the  pri- 
• mary  course,  and  41  per  cent  never  reach  standard  6.  To  enable  the 
latter  to  ^receive  some  kind  of  industrial  education  a .more  elastic 
scheme  of  admission  to  technical  schools  was  devised  and  put  into 
operation  at  the  end  of  the  year  1917.  According  to  the  new  regular 
tions,  pupils  over  14  years  of  ago  who  have  left  the  public  schools’ 
not  more  than  six  months  previously  without  obtaining  a graduation 
certificate  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  school  inspector^ enter 
a free  technical  school.  The  pupils  thus  admitted  must -select  sub- 
jects bearing  upon  a trade  or  industry,  including  agriculture  and 
domestic  science.  They  must  not  take  any  commercial  subjects.  Com- 
pulsory continued  education  is  at  present  provided  only  at  the  option 
of  the  local  authorities  in  some  17  small  areas,  but  steps  are  taken 
to  have  it  organised  in  the  Dominion  on  a more  comprehensive 
national  basis.  Afythe  third  general  meeting,  held  in  June,  1917,  by 
the  council  of  education,  an  advisory  body  on  the  matter  of  education, 
it  was  resolved  “ that  it  should  be  compulsory  for  every  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  1(4  and  17  years  living  within  3 miles  of  technical 
. classes  to  attend  such  for  three  hours  a week  and  30  weeks  a year.” 
In  compliance  with  this  regulation  of  1917,  three  more  centers  were 
opened  for  continued  education  of  the  youth.'*  * 


The  health  of  school  children  is  carefully  guarded  by  a system  of 
medical  inspection  and  physical  instruction  which  the  Department 
of  Education  is  vigorously  pursuing.  Medical  inspectors  do  not 
. treat,  but  examine,  the  children.  In  case  defects  are  found,  the 
parents  are  notified  and  urged  to  attend  to  the  matter.  If  necessary, 
the  school  nurse  visits  the  homes  of  the  pupils  and  sees  that  satis- 
factory results  are  obtained.  Medical  inspectors  render  further 
assistance  by  delivering  lectures  to  parents  on  such  topics  as  diet, 
clothing/  and  the  treatment  simple  ailments.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations  by  medical  insf^ptors  are  also  regularly  given' tq  the 
prospective  teachers  in  the  training  colleges  and  to  instructors  already 
in  the  service/  < 
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is  due  to  the  splendid  system  of  infant  life  protection  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Education  and  By  private  person^,  the  “Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Health  of  Women  and  Children,”  founded  in 
1907  under  the  encouragement  of  Gov.  and  Lady  Plvmket.  District 
agents  and  duly  qualified  nurses  under  the  department  visit  the 
homes  where  children  under  6 years  of  age  are  taken  care  of  by  thoir 
foster  parents.,  Li  case  the  conditions  surrounding  the  child  in  the 
foster  home  are  found  unsatisfactory,  the  license  may  be  revoked  nnd 
the  child,  Jnay  be  directed  for  care  to  some  other  place.  More 
elaborate  ns  the  educational  campaign  conducted  by  the  “Society  for 
the  Pronlbtion  of  Health  of  Women  and  Children”  and  carried  on 
by  the  so-called  “Plunket  nurses.”  These  nyrees  are  concentrated 
in  some  70  points  of  the  Dominion  and  visit  both  near-by  centers 
and  more  remote  districts  in  order  to  lend  counsel  and  impart  in- 
struction in  all  that  pertains  to.  the  hygiene  of  'motherhood  and 
the  care  of  children.  The  services  of  the  nurses,  or,  better,  the 
specialists  in  child  care,  arp  at  the  call  of  any  member  of  the  com- 
munity, rich  or  poof*  Their  duties  are  not  properly  covered  by  the 
term  “nurses,”  as  their  fundamental  aim  is  of  an  educational  nature. 
Whenever  a community  expects  the  arrival  of  one  of  these  nurses,  the 
members  of  the  local  bommittee,  who  have  been  officially  notified, 
make  necessary  arrangements  for  the  visitor  to  speak  at  various 
gatherings  of  mothers  and  to  hold  public  demonstrations  relative 
to  the  care  of  children  in  addition  to  informal  conferences  in  the 
local  school  and  the  instructional  visits  to  the  individual  homes.  An 
integral  part  of  her  duties  also  consists  of  correspondence  with 
mothers  who  live  in  districts  too  remote  to  allow  systematic  visitation. 

Thus  the  society  concerns  itself  less  with  reducing  the  infantile 
death  rate  than  with  jealously  safeguarding  the  health  of  children. 

NATIVE  SCHOOLS. 

s ■ v 

The  Government  supports  a number  of  schools  for  the  nativea  At 
the  end  of  A917  there  were  in  operation  118  native  village  schools  at- 
tended fey  4,f*22  Maoyi  children.  A large  percentage  of  the  Maori 
children  also  attend  general  public  schools.  ♦ A number  of  secondary 
for  Maori  children^  under  control  of  denominational  bodies, 
as©  subsidized  by  the  .OoVernment?  which  provides  free  places  for 
M&F©  children.  Accordip^  to  reports  pf  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion the  progress  in  education  made  by  these  children  compares  fav- 
. ii*  ^Vthe  school  record  off  children  of  European  parents. 
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^With  wigard  to  (secondary  odmtion^a  isrto  b«  noted  that  §,517 
pupU«  who  In  1010  left  the  primary  school*  after  having ' passed 
standard  6,  5*488  children,  or  58  per  cent,  mitered  4 secondary 
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institution.  Unfortunately  few  finish  the  course.  The  average 
length  of  stay  is  two  years  arsine  months  for  boys, .and  two  years 
find  eight  months  for  girls*  I 

The  types  of  school  that  provide  secondary  education  are:  Sec- 
ondary schools,  technical  high  schools,  district  high  schools,  private 
secondary  schools,  and  Maori  secondary  schools. 

There  are  no  definite  regulations  governing  the  curriculum  of 
secondary  schools.  These  schools  are- mainly  governed  by  the  sylla- 
* ™ °*  the  ''anions  public  examinations  and  by  regulations  issued 
by  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  instruction  of  pupils  holding 
free  places.  According  to. hew  regulations  issued  in  1917,  all  junior 
pupils  holding  free  places  in  secondary  schools  must  “ receive  instruc- 
tion in  history  and  civics  preparatory  to  a course > the  elementary 
principles  of  economics  to  be  taken  at  a later  stage.”  In  the  new 
regulations  provision  is  also  made  for  instruction  in  home  science 
cookery,  laundry  work,  needlework,  and  home  nureing  for  girls  and 
practical  agriculture  and  dairy  science  or  some  other  vocational 
subjects  for  boys. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Technical  education  is  gnining  more  ground  in  the  Dominion, 
judging  by  the  increased  attendance  of  students  at  the  technical' 
schools.  Irrespective  of  enrollment  of  older  students,  the  total  num- 
ber Reiving  instruction  at  all  the  schools  and  technical  classes  was 
- ,747,  an  increase  of  1,056  over  the  previous  year.*  Increased  demand 
is  made  for  classes  in  engineering  and  agricultural  subjects.  In  a 
number  of  centers  classes  for  farmers!  were  conducted  on  subjects 
liearmg  directly. on  agricultural  and  dairying  industries.  These  were 
well  attended.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  classes 
bearing  on  various  trades  and-  occupations.  At  22  centers  167  dis- 
charged soldiers  received  free  tuition  in  technical  schools.  In  a 
number  of  cases  where  the  technical  school  lacked  the  necessary 
equipment  and  workshops  the  school  cooperated  with  the  local  firms 
which  provided  proper  facilities  for  discharged  soldiers. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION, 

vaIand ,ynivers?ty  is  so  examining  Kbdy,  with  four 
affiliated  teaching  colleges:  Auckland  University  College,  Victoria 
Umversdy  College,  Canterbury  College,  and  the 'Otago^niversity. 
he  New  Zealand  University  is  a -Federal  institution  with  limited 

ET’  1‘ntcrn«l  rim  d the  colleges, 

which  are  administered  by  th$  various  couhcjls.  Each  of  the  alleges 

Audliiad  University Uoliege  in  JnL 

ling  and  OOWnttoe,  Victor  a law  <al4d  science,  Cahtferhm  -"College  In 
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engineering  and  science,  and  Otago  University  in  medicine  and 
dentistry. 

e The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  four  colleges  in  1917 
was  1,902 — 1,007  men  and  895  women.  This  is  a slight  increase  over 
the  preceding  year;  As  to  the  selection  of  courses,  the  majority, 
i.  e.,’44  per  cent,  took  the  arts 'course,  15  per  cent  studied  medicine, 
11  per  cent  engineering,  10  per  cent  law,  and  the  rest  took  various 
other  courses. 

The  total  staff  x>f  thp  four  colleges  consisted  in  1917  of  49  pro- 
fessors, 50  lecturers*  and  32  assistants,  demonstrators,  etc. 

With  regard  to  new  developments  worth  noting  is\jje  establish- 
ment of  a school  of  architecture  at  the  Auckland  University  and  a 
course  of  instruction  in  anthropology  at  the  University  of  Otago. 
In  general  the  significance  of  ethnological  studies  is  being  mo&*  and 
more  recognized  by  representative  scientists,  who  urge  that  the  New 
Zealand  University  should  encourage  this  branch  ojf*  learning'  by 
recognizing^it  in  her  examinations  and  by  providing  properly  quali- 
t fled  teachers^\.  * 

The  New  ZealahdJoumal  of  Science  and  Te®nology,  1918,  vol.  1, 
No.  5,  says  editoriallj^x^  v , 

Neglect  of  ethnological  BtuclieSSa  greatly  to  be  regretted  for  both  Individual 
and  national  reasons — individually  'bec^mse  a knowledge  of  the  main  results 
of  ethnological  and  anthropological  resea^chjs  a necessity  for  the  understand- 
ing of  civilized  as  well  as  of  uncivlttzed  man."'  The  decay  of  custom  Is  a loijg 
ppoceae,  requiring  many* centuries.  Thus  the  habita.pf  thought  of  Yorkshire 
villages  are  still  Influenced  by  Scandinavian  mythoLogyr^T^ere  is  no  section  of 
the  community  more  In  need  of  such  knowledge  than  ininisteiiK^f  religion,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  does  not  yet  form  an  essential  paVt  of  their  training. 

. Nationally  such  studios  are  of  far-reaching  Importance,  because  of  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  New  Zealand.  We  have  in  our  midst  a race  backward  in 
civilization — the  Maori — and  still  bound  by  ancient  epstorn  of  thought  In  spite 
of  a veneer  of  aUen  culture.,  The  propertreatment  of  the  many  problems  thus 
Involved  Is  impossible  without. a knowledge  of  ethnology,  and  oT  the  Maori 
people  themselves, on  the  part  of  the  legislators  and  electors.  The  probable 
absorption  of  the  Maoris  In  the  people  of  the  North  Island  will  produce  a type 
differing  from  that  in*  the  South  Island,  and  It  Is  desirable  that  this  problem 
should  be  properly  envisaged  by  our  thinkers.  , 

Ay  future  expansion  of  New  Zealand  In  the  Pacific  islands  will  bring  further 
programs,  for  al}  of  which  ethnological  knowledge  will  be  necessary.  Those 
who  are  directly  concerned  in  the  administration  of  these  islands  should  fiTKTve 
aU  receive  such  a training,  New  Zealand  ixnist  play  a part  of  some  kind  during 
the(nextfl?ehundred-  years  In  the  solution  of  the  color  pixjblem— the  relations  * 

Vs  black,  yelloW,  and  white  peoples, ..  jt:  it  is  rto  bp  & worthy  part,  • there 

#tufc  | an  irffcrease  of  vtbm  >$cal  studies*  This  does  not  mean  that  a new, 
sUbJe<^  rshoiild  be  lntroduce<I.1  into  the  syflnbus . of  the  primary  and  secondary 
fd^ioki^fotdt  would' noW’ be'  possible:  for  *a*  teacher  wttli^the  necessary 
knowledge  to  fotroduc  very  nt*re#ing J lessons  '^%3molb6y 

hltfusr  standard,^™!  a begtantnimEM  thwttfore.be 
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Extensive  revision  has  also  been  made  of  the  courses  of  study  at  the 
Otago  University  School  of  Mines.  The  period  of  studies  in  min- 
4 lng’  me<*Uurgy,  and  geology  has  been  lengthened  from  three  to  four 
years,  of  which  the  first  three  years  of  study  are  common  to  all  three 
divisions  and  (specialization  occurs  in  the  fourth.  By  this  means  a* 
p-eater  amount  of  general  and  especially  geological  training  is  given 
to  students  of  all  divisions,  while  additional  advanced  courses  have 
been  introduced  m mining,  metallurgy,  and  workshop  practice. 

In  addition  to  the  class  work,  all  students  must  spend  12  months  ! 

m practical  work,  the  length  of  the  vacation  being  arranged  so  as  I 

to  permit  the  student  to  complete  this  work  by  the  time  the-  class 
work  is  finished.  All  students  must  spend  at  least  four  months  in 
underground  mining  work,  while  an  additional  eight  months  must  bo 
spent  in  mining,  metallurgical  work,  or  in  geological  surveying,  and  ! 

a thesis  prepared  descriptive  of  some  mining  operations,  a metallur-  \ 

gical  process,  or  the  geology  of  an  approved  area  according  to  the  ! 

division  in  which  the  student  specializes. 


SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH. 

The  importance  of  scientifaWaroh  for  the  advancement  of  in- 
dustnaleffic.enqy  has  been  realized  in  New  Zealand,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  British  Empire,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  An  attempt  to 
coordinate  science  and  industry  was  made  as  early  as'  1915,  when 
several  scientific  and  other  bodies  in  New  Zealand  had  been  consid- 
ering in  what  manner  scientific  and  industrial  research  might  be  or- 
ganized in  the  Dominion.  The  matter  received,  however,  no  official 
consideration  until  some  time  later,  whenmt  the  request  of  the  acting 
prune  minister,  the  national  efficiency  board,  in  coordination  with  sev-  * 
era!  other  scientific  bodies,  evolved  a scheme  which  was  forwarded 
to  the  Lrovemment  in  January,  1918. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  scheme  are: 

1.  Thijre  should  be.  established  a board  of  science  and  industry, 
with  responsible  functions  and  substantial  ‘authority  to  encourage'' 
anQd  <^?rdlnate  sc,entif?c  and  industrial  research  in  the  Dominion. 

. ‘ - ®re  should  a minister  of  science  and  industry,  who  should-  * 

be  the  chairman  of  the  Bbard.  v '*&■-;  ' „ 

_ 8,.^v  ade<luate  sum^not  leaps -than  £100,000,  Should  be  voted ‘hy 
Parliament  to  cover  the  expenditures  for  five  years;  . - .*• 

The  board  is-also-tb  have  power  to  establish,  award,  and  supervise 
fe  lorohipr  and  to  see*  that  the  fellowship,  tepable  for*  two  years, 
should  be  of  .sufficient  value  to  prevent  the  holders  from- -befog  at- 
tract^ toiothOT.-jj^^  ,-u\ !-<•,? »<.Iuu  ^iv.'Ycv*,  ■ 

of  scienre  andfodustremight 
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science  to  their  industries;’  (6)  advise  persons,  firms,  or  companies 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  as  to  improvements  in  the  arts  and 
processes  employed,  and  as  to  the  utilization  of  waste  products ; (c) 
make  recommendations  as  to  the  adoption  in  an  industry  of  the 
results  t>f  investigations  conducted  under  its  direction;  (d)  under- 
take ie  investigation  of  indusfcriahproblems  which,  if  unsolved, 
would  obstruct  the  development  • of  the  industries  concerned ; to 
advise  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  help  that  should  be  given  to 
any  new  industry  that  is  likely  to  be  ultimately  of  value  to  the 
country,  though  at  first  it  may  not  be  workable  except  at  a loss;  (/) 
advise  the  Government  as  to  which  contribution,  if  any,  should  be 
made  toward  the  cost  of  any  research  by  the  firms  or  companies  bene- 
fited thereby;  (g)  on  the  request  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand, - 
consult  with  that  body  in  matters  relating  to  the  national  ^research 
scholarships  in  its  award;  {h)  consult  with  the  General  Council  of 
Education,  the  University  of  New  Zealand,  the  university  colleges, 

• and  other  educational  bodies  to  the  line  along  which  thert  could  be 

• brought  about  an  improvement  in  scientific  education,  and  cooperate 
with  them  and  all  others  concerned  in  taking  such  steps  as  may  lead 
to- the  better' appreciation  of  the  aims  and  advantages  of  science  on 
the  part  of  producers  and  the  general  body  of  citizens. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH 

AFRICA. 

By  Theresa  Bac^U, 

Division  of  Foreign  Educational  8y items,  Bureau  of  Education* 


GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Union,  constituted  by  an  act  of  Parliament  in  1909,  Comprises 
the  former  self-governing  colonies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal, 
the  Xipm^vaal,  i^rd  the  Orange  River  Colony,  known  at  present  as 
the Grahge /Free  State*;.  The  executive  power.is  vested  in  the  gov- 
ernor general,  appointed  by  the  British  sovereign,  and  a cabinet  of 
ministers,  the  members  i of  which  are  chosen  by  the  governor.  Each 
Promce  is  administered  by  fc provincial  council,  with  power  to  deaf 
^ith  i 9000ndar^.  edncatioiv- . Higher  education/ in 

accordance  with  the,  act,  is*pl&  k!  under  the  control  of  tjie  minister 


•-of  education  for  theUnion* 
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the  hands  of  the  missionaries,  who  maintain  their  own  mission 
schools.  The  Government  exercises  some.controWer  these  schools 
and  gives  its  financial  support  in  the  form,  of  grW-in-aid.  In 
jfll  the  Provinces  education  was  made  compulsory  for  the  children 
of  European  extraction.  So  such  provision  exists  for  the  children 
of  other  races.  In  some  of  the  Provinces  the  tendency  to  increase 
educational  facilities  a*nd  to  raise  the  compulsory  age  of  the  pupils 
has,  in  recent  years,  received  official  sanction  by  direct  legislative  * 
measures. 

So,  for  instance,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  year  1917  was  the  amendment  relating  to 
compulsory  school  attendance  of  European  children.  An  ordinance 
passed  by  the  provincial  council  in  1917  makes  tliejeaving  age  15 
instead  of  14  and  the  leaving  standard  V instead  of  IV.  The  prin- 
ciple undertying  compulsory  education  in  that  Province  dates  from 
the  year  1905,  when  a school  board  act  was  passed  making  attend- 
ance compulsory  for  every  child  over  7 years  of  age  and  living 
within  3 miles  of  a State-aided  school.  Exemption  from  school 
was  granted  with  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  14  or  the  passing  of 
Standard  IV  of  the  elementary  school  course.  A further  ftep  in 
that  direction  was  made  in  1913  when  it  was  generally  felt  that  the 
time  w as  ripe  for  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  compulsion.  Ac- 
cordingly, ordinanoe  16  of  1913  made  it  possible  for  the  distance 
limit,  the  exemption  age,  and  the  exemption  standard  to  be  raised 
in  selected  areas.  Finally,  by  ordinance  7 of  1917,  the  minimum  ex- 
emption age  for  the  whole  Province  was  raised  to  15  and  the  mini- 
mum school  year  to  Standard  V.  The  school  authorities  in  the  Cape 
Province  are  not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  results  attained,  and 
point  to  the  need  of  further  compulsory  extension  for  white  children. 
Draft  ordinance  of  1919  contains  the  following  paragraph : 

From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  ordinance  regular  school  attend-' 
ance  shall  be  compulsory  in  the  Cape- Province  for  all  children  of  European 
parentage  or  extraction  who  have  completed  their  sixth  but  not  their  alxteenth 
year. 

The  nhportant  matter  of  free  tuition  is  mandatory  at  the  Cape 
only,  up  to  the  compulsory  liunits.  .Consequently  with  Jt  i extension 
of  the  compulsory  school  age  an  attempt  wa«.made  to  extend  the 
privilege  of  free  tuition  “up  to  and  including  the  sixth  standard 
of  the  primary  ^school  coursi.”  Amove  in  that  direction  can  be  seen 
in  ordinance  No.  15  of  1917  that  empowers  the  department  under 
1 to pay  theschppl  fwa'of  childnm  wh«$  parents 
Painty  service..  This  .ligiiliujon  applies  not. only  to 
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Legislative  measure  for  a larger  school  life  have  not  been  lim- 
ited to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  Province  of  the  Transvaal 
-a  provision  in  ordinance  No.  16  of  1916,  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Education,  .authorizes  the  local  school  boards  to  raise. lihe  age 
and  the  standard  of  compulsion,  if  it  is  found  desirable.  This 
means  that  children  over  15  years  of  age  or  those  having  reached 
the  fifth  standard  may  be  compelled  to  continue  their  education. at 
the  option  of  the  school  boards.  Furthermore,  attendance  in  con- 
tinuation classes  cap  be  made  compulsory  for  children  y?ho  are 
exempt  from  attendance  at  primary  schools. 

With  regard  to  coirfpulsory  attendance  in  the  Transvaal,  vari- 
ous recommendations  are  proposed.  Some  school  boards  advocate 
that  compulsory  education  should  end  with  the  attainment  of  the 
seventeenth  year  of  age  or  the  passing  of  the  fifth  standard;  others 
recommend  the  sixteenth  year  as  the  age  limit  or  the  sixth  standard 
as  an  alternative.  As  to  compulsory  continuation  classes,  there  is 
a tendency  to  have  the  pupils  attend  school  during  the  working 
hours  for  at  least  10  hours  a week. 

. Another  regulation  bearing  upon  increased  school k facilities  for 
the  children  in  that  Province  provides  that  a public  school  may  be 
established  in  any  country  district  where  the  attendance  of  not  less 
than  20  pupils  can  be  assurejd.  The  former  regulation  required  a 
minimum  attendance  of  25.  Although  the  present  tendency  of  the 
department  is  directed  toward  centralization — that  is,  toward  larger^ 
schools  with  a larger  school  attendance — the  lowering  of 'the  re- 
quirements with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  other  schools  was 
necessitated  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  who  could  not 
otherwise  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  larger  institutions. 

A scheme  inaugurated  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  the 
Transvaal  further  provides  Government  grants  for  private  schools 
recognized  by  the'  authorities  as  efficient.  These  grants  will  un- 
doubtedly raise  the  standard  of  the  private  institutions  and  bring 
them  in  line  with  the  schools  controlled  and  administered  by  the 
various  school  boards  of  the  Province. 

At  the  end  of  September,  1917,  the  total  number  of  white  pupils 
tturoUect w£s  116,491;  ^ and  colored  children,  188,397.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  Government- aided  schools  was 
254,888,the  average  attendance  being  86.4  per  cent  The  total  num- 
ber of  teachers  was  16,215,  of  whom  6,789  were  holders  of  profes- 
sional  certificates. 

e^nditiare  on  education  during  the  fiscal  year 
tfarcb  thus  ftpjm^ohedV  Head  of- 

fice 4 (adipini^  ),.t  1 $00;  inspection,  including  tra^portation, 
189^000 ; training  of  school  beards 
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$182,000;  schools  under  missionary  control,  $656,000; . industrial 
schools,  $80,000;  good-service  allowance,  $260,000;  pension  fund* 
$22,000;  incidental  expenses,  $3,000. 

LANGUAGE  PROBLEMS. 

The  language  question  presents  considerable  difficulties  in  South 
Africa.  At  present  English  and  Dutch  are  recognized  as  the  official 
languages  in  the  Union,  a fact  which  affects  the  schools  to  a consider- 
able degree.  In  the  Cape  Peninsula  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue 
is  provided  up*  to  and  including  Standard  IV,  when  the  second 
language  is  gradually  introduced.  The  languages  hitherto  taught 
in  public  schools  were  either  Dutch  or  English,  but  as  the  conversa- 
tional medium  of  large  circles  of  the  population  is  Afrikaans,  or 
Africander  Dutch,  the  school  authorities  sanctioned  the  introduction 
of  this  tongue  as  a regular  school  subject  in  the  non-English  classes. 
The  more  literary  Dutch  has  thus  been  superseded  by  Afrikaans,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  grades  of  the  elementary  course.  An  ordinance 
promulgated  on  May  17, 1918,  and  kno?m  as  Education  (Afrikaans) 
Ordinance  No.  14,  1918,  reads: 

Where  in/dny  public  school  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Education  (Lan- 
guage) "Ordnance  No.  11  of  1912  apply,  the  Dutch  language  is  lawfully  used 
either  as  a prevailing  medium  or  as  one  of  the  media  ’of  instruction,  it  shall 
be  competent  for  the  Department  of  Public  Education,  on  the  resolution  of 
. the  responsible  school  committee,  or  school  board  where  there  Is  no  committee, 
to  authorize  the  use  of  Afrikaans  instead  of  Dutch  (Neder lands)  as  such 
medium  of  instruction  in  all  or  in  any  classes  of  that  school  up  to  and  Includ- 
ing the  fourth  standard. 

Thus  by  adopting  Afrikaans  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  set  itself 
to  solve  the  problem  of  not  two  but  practically  three  languages. 
The  ordinance  also  permits  pupil  teachers  to  answer  examination 
papers  in  Afrikaans,  as  well  as  in  Dutch  or  English. 

In  the  Transvaal  the  use  of  Afrikaans  as  a medium  of  instruction 
was  sanctioned  by  the  school  authorities  tsometime  ago.  Of  more 
recent  date  is  the  introduction  of  Afrikaans  as  a school  subjects  This 
radical  change  has  been  universally  welcomed  by  teachers  and  pupils 
in  schools  where  hitherto  Dutch  was  the  medium  of  instruction.  In 
- many  instance! however,  the  introduction  of  Afrikaans  had  to  be 
postponed  for  lack  of  the  necessary  textbooks. 

One  of  the  school  inspectors  in  the  Transvaal,  referring  to  the  new 
ordinance  (Transvaal  Educ.  Dept  Hep.,  1917),  states: 

Great  things  are  expected  of  Afrikaans,  and  teachers  are  everywhere 
enthusiaBticaUy  Studying  the  subject  in  order  to  “see  It  through.?  For  the  first 
time  in  the  hlsfory  of  the  Africander  child  he  will  find  himself  In  a position 
often!  equality  with  the  other  European  children.  In  the  past  the  study  .of 
language  (which  after  all  is  tittle  more  than,  a medium  of  thought ) ; Wmi  t*fc- 
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lng  vp  practically  all  his  time,  while  children  of  other  countries  were  absorbing 
new' Ideas  almost  from  the  day  they  entered  school. 

In  Natal,  which  is  colonized  almost  throughout  by  British,  the  bi- 
lingual ordinance  came  first  into  operation  in  the  year  1916,  although 
a practical  bi-lingualism  has  long  obtained  there  with  the  approval 
of  the  department.  The  new  ordinance  reserves  to  the  parents  the 
right  to  decide  as  to  the  medium  in  which  their  children  shall  be  in-, 
structed.  In  the  Orange  Free  State,  except  where  the  parents  object, 
both  English  and  Dutch  are  taught  to  all  children,  and  where  pos- 
sible, are  used  as  equal  media  of  instruction. 

The  provisions  of  the  language  ordinances  in  the  various  provinces 
are  usually  met  by  setting  up  parallel  classes  in  the  lower  standards 
and  .then  teaching  each  language  in  its  own  medium ; general  sub- 
jects, such  as  history  and  geography  are  taught  in  the  higher  grades 
in  a mixed  medium,  unless  the  school  is  large  enough  to  allow  of  a 
similar  arrangement  as  prevails  in  the  lower  standards. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


Provision  for  secondary  education  is  made  by  public  -high  schools 
^or  by  advanced  classes  connected  with  the  elementar'y  schools.  Pres- 
ent efforts  are  directed  to  the  promotion  these  classes  to  high- 
* school  grades  wherever  the  scheme  appears  to  be  feasible.  In  the 
Province  of  the  Transvaal  10  high  schools  have  thus 'been  created 
in  addition  to  the  10  already  in  existence.  The  question  of  transition 
from  primary  to  sqpondary  schools  has  hot  been  entirely  settled  in 
that  Province.  The  Transvaal  Teachers’  Association  is  of  opinion 
that  separate  high  schools  should  bo  built  only  for  pupils  who  intend 
„ to  matriculate.  ^ 

i For  the  rest  of  the  pupils  the  association  urges  the  maintenance 
of  advanced  classes  in  the  primary  schools.  The  reason  given  by 
this  body  of  teachers  is  that  transfer  ta  a secondary  institution  will 
- cause  many  pupils  to  drop  out.  The  stand  taken  by  the  higher  school 
Authorities,  on  tlie  contrary,  favors  the  separation,  of  primary  and 
second^  schools.  Discussing  the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
latter  arrangement,  the  director  of  education  for  the  Transvaal,  in 
his  report,  for  1917,  says : ♦ / 


r- 


It  (the  transfer)  is  an  event  which  stirs  and  satisfies  the  impulses  and  am- 
bitions characteristic  of  the  awakening  of  .adolescence.  The  spirit  of  adoles- 
cence la  the  spirit  of  adventure;  It  is  a time  when  hunger  for  intellectual 
achievement,  fo^  the  life  and  associations  of  youth,  for  freedom  from  the  tram- 
. me1*  of  childhood,  la  imperative.  Migration  to  a higher  Institution  is  just  what 
satisfies  it  Transfer  is  thus,  in  the  first  place,  justified  by  the  physical  and 
mental  demands  of:  the,  pupils  themselves.  In  the  second  .place,,  it  4ls  justified 
hy  the  criterion  of  efficiency.  This  will  more  certainly  be  gained  in  af  luatitu- 
staff  devote  themselves  entirely  ^ secondary  needs 
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and  secondary  subjects.  ^Economy  is  a third  argument.  Science  is  going  to 
balk  largely  In  secondary  curricula  in  the  future,  and  well-equipped  laboratories 
will  be  essential.  They  can  not  be  provided  at  a large  number  of  centers.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  libraries  which  must  be  good*  enough  to  afford  a field 
for  adventure  In  history  and  literature.  Finally,  there  is  the  all-important  ques- 
tion of  playing  fields  and  organized  games.  The  first  11  caps  or  colors  won  In 
strenuous  competition  Is  the  ambition  of  normal  youth. 

In  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  better  adjustment  and  the  abolition  of 
the  overlapping  between  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  school 
course  have  been  effected  in  recent  years.  The  seventh  grade  of  the 
elementary  schools  was  abolished  and  the  elementary  course  confined 
to  six  grades,  these  to  be  superseded  by  the  secondary  school  course 
with  -a  four-year  syllabus. 

The  secondary  course  is  to  be  reorganized  with  a view  of  providing 
general  and  vocational  training.  This,  at  least,  is  the  proposal  of 
Dr.  Yiljoen,  the  superintendent  general  of  the  Cape  Province,  made 
before  the  Congress  of  the  South  African  Educational  Union,  held 
on  December  27,  1918.  The  scheme  involves  the  inauguration  of 
eight  courses,  each  with  a four-year  syllabus:  A preparatory  course 
leading  to  higher  education,  and  a general  course  for  those  not  in- 
tending to  pursue  university  studies;  further,  preparatoiy  courses 
for  the  public  service,  the  teaching  profession,  and  the  courses  suit- 
able for  those  who  intend  to  adopt  commercial,  technical,  agricul- 
tural, or  domestic  pursuits.  It  is  proposed  to  introduce  these  courses 
in  a limited  number  by  way  of  experiment  rather  than  to  lay  down 
hard-and-fast  rules  and  regulations  for  th^ entire  scheme. 

T raining  of  teachers . — With  regard  to  the  training  of  teachers  in 
the  Cape  Province,  several  tentative  proposals  have  been  made  by 
Dr.  Viljoen. 

The  present  third  ejass  teachers’  certificate  (senior)  course  is  to  be 
replaced  by  a lower  primary  teachers’  certificate  course,  to  commence 
after  Standard  VI  of  the  primary  school  course  had  been  completed 
and  to  extend  over  a period  of^four  years.  Further,  the  superin- 
tendent generffUp roposed  the  establishment  at  training  colleges  of 
a higher  primary  teachers’  course  extending  over  a period  of  two 
years  beginning  after  the  completion  of  a full  four  years’  course  at 
a secondary  school.  In  addition  to  these  two  courses  the  training 
schools  and  colleges  are  to  offer  courses  for  teachers  in  infant  schools 
' and  for  those  intending  to.specialize  in  subjects  such  as  domestic 
science,  manual  training,  drawing,  music,  commercial  subjects,  etc. 

The  supply  of  certificated  teachers,  although  inadequate  for  ex- 
isting needs,  shows  a steady  increase,  if  one  makes  reference  to  the 
records  of  the  year  ended  June  30, 1918*  It  appears  that  the  teaching 
posts  in  the  Cqjie  Province  increased  .during  the  year- by  198;  the 
numb^r  of  ^certificated  teachers  employed,  increased  by*255;  while  the 
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number  of  uncertificated  teachers  employed  decreased  by  57.  Com- 
pared With  other  Provinces  of  the  Union  the  Cape  employs  39  cer- 
tificated teachers  for  every  1,000  enisled  pupils,  while  the  Transvaal 
employs  25  certificated  teachers,  and  the  Orange  Free  State  2B  on 
that  basis. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


Scientific  training  in  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  stock  rais- 
ing is  making  rapid  stride^  in  the  Union.  This  training  is  carried 
on  at  four  well-equipped  agricultural  schools  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment erf  Agriculture,  as  well  as  a number  of  experimental  farms. 
Two  of  these  schools  are  situated  in  the  Cape  Province*  one  at  Elsen- 
burg  and  the  other  at  Grootfontein.  The  third  is  located  at  Potchef- 
stroom,  Transvaal,  and  the  fourth  at  Cadara,  Natal.  A fifth, school 
has  been  built  near  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State,  but  due  to  the 
war  conditions,  its  inauguration  has  been  postponed.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  experimentation  in  plants,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle 
are  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students  enrolled,  but  also  for  the  general  farming  population. 
Horticultural  and  poultry  divisions  are  maintained  in  connection 
with  each  institution.  Admission  is  based  on  the  completion  of  the 
elementary  school.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  covers  a period 
of  two  years.  Special  short  courses  are  also  given  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July  each  year.  These  institutions  also  assist 
the  farmer  in  muftei^  relating  to  the  various  phases  of  farming  by 
means  of  correspondence,  publications,  lectures,  and  demonstrations. 

Experiments  in  soils,  crops,  and  fertilizers*  a re  conducted  at  the 
school  farms,  at  detached  experimental  stations,  and  by  means  of 
cooperative  experiments  wuth  individual  farmers. 

The  Government  Wine  Farm  near  Cape  Town  offers  a.  three  years’ 
practical  training  with 'some  theoretical  instruction.  Agricultural 
faculties  have  also  been  established  at  the  University  of  Stellen- 
bosch, and  at  the  Transvaal  University  College,  whiclrnow  forms 
part  of  the  University  of  South  Africa. 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 


The  university  problem,  closely  -connected  with  the  political  and 
social  conditions  of  the  country,  have  in  recent  years  undergone  far- 
reaching  changes  advocated  in  South  Africa  for  the  last  decade. 
With  the  inauguration  of  the  Union,  higher  education  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  central  authorities  or  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion. Until  a few  years  ago  the  university  was  a purely  examining 
body*  which  dominated  a number  of  ttm&ll  colleges  serving  only 
local  interests.  Various  proposals  for  the-  crc&tioq  of  a strong  na- 
tional university*  where  the  youth  ofthe  country  eotild  receive  a * * 
c6mmon  totellectual  training,  fed  to  legislative  measures  with  the 
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result  that  the  entire  system  of  university  education  in  South  Africa 
was  placed  on  a higher  plane. 

The  new  scheme  put  in  operation  April  2,  1918,  was  reorganized 
on  the  following  basis: 

1.  The  South  African  College  became  the  University  of  Cape  Town. 

2.  The  Victoria  College  at  Stellenbosch  was  granted  a separate 
charter  and  became  the  University  of  Stellenbosch. 

3.  The  six  remaining  colleges— those  atljrrahamstown,  Wellington/ 
Bloemfontein,  Pretoria,  Johannesburg,  and  Pietermaritzburg* — were 
federated  in  the  University  of  South  Africa,  a successor  of  the  Uni- 
verakv  of  the  Cape  uf  Good  Hope,  with  the  administrative  seat  at 

/The  policy  of  the  newly  created  institutions  is  reflected  in  the 
following  statement  from  a Caper  Town  correspondent  published  in 
the  London  Times  Educational  Supplement  for  February  13,  1919 : 


The  University  of  Stellenbosch  shows  a strong  tendency  to  ally  Itself  with 
pronounced  Dutch-Nationalist  sentiment,  and  has  already  become  Its  chief 
Intellectual  center.  Its  students  are  almost  exclusively  Dutch-speaking,  and 
Instruction  Is  being  Increasingly  given  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  lan- 
gimge.  Indeed,  so  strong  has  the  feeling  of  separate  identity  become  that 
even  simplified  Netherlands  Dutch  Is  in  danger  of  being  cast  out  in  favor  ^f 
South  African  Dutch  (Afrikaans),  It  would  seem  that  the  future  of  the 
University  of  Stellenbosch  is  largely  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  Afrikaans.  If 
that  language  succeeds  In  establishing  Itself  as  th&recognlzed  sister  medium 
to  English,  and  in  developing  a literature  (ns  it  bhoiffll  promise*  of  doing),  and 
if  the  government  of  the  university  is  alive  to  the  dangers  of  an  exclusive 
parochialism,  especially  in  the  matter  of  appointments  to  the  staff,  then  the 
University  of  Stellenbosch  will  become  an  intellectual  and  moral  center  of 
influence  of  a peculiarly  interesting  and  valuable  type. 

The  University  of  Cape  Town  continues  the  tradition  of  the  old  South 
African  College,  which  always  earned  the  kicks  of  extremists  from  either  side 
because  of  the  broad  South  African  nationalism  which  has  always  characterized 
It,  Ordifinrlly  (though  the  war  has  made  a difference)  Its  students  have  been 
English  and  Dutch  la  about  equal  numbers,  and  the  bitter  political  and  racial 
struggles  of  the  country  have  had  but  faint  echoes  within  its  walls:  During 
the  war  It  has  been  criticized  with  about  equal  vehemence  by  ttie  left  wing 
of  each  racial  group,  and  the  present  confidence  it  enjoys  and  fee  phenomenal 
development  it  has  recently  achieved  abundantly  Justify  its  maintenance  of 
the  old  attitude.  Language  difficulties  are  well-nigh  Insuperable,  but  they  are 
helQg  handled  in  a reasonable  spirit. 


Stellenbosch  specializes  in  agriculture,  Vhile  the  University  of 
Cape.  Town  is  developing  the  faculties  of  engineering  and  medicine. 
The  faculties  of  law  and  education  are  also  likely  to  become  stronger 
in  the  latter  institution.  , 

, ..  ■ • ■ ' 'V  ’• 

EDUCATION  OP  NONEUROPEAN  CHILDREN,  V 

. ■ * i ‘ ' * * * , * ♦, 

• The  non-European  population  comprises  the  natives,  the  mixed 
races  or  thp  Eurafricans,  and  a small  contingent  of  East  Indians, 
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The.  education  of  the  natives  is  entirely  the  work  of  missionary  or- 
ganizations. The  Government  supports  the  mission  schools  by  means 
of  grants,  but  the -maintenance  of  schools  devolves  upon  the  mis- 
sionary bodies.  Government  control  over  native  education  is  ex- 
ercised through  the  following  agencies:  Financial  grants-in-aid,  cer- 
tification of  teachers,  issuing  of  syllabuses,  inspection  of  schools,  and 
Examination  of  pupils.  The  course  of  study  is  based  on  the  Euro- 
pean system,  with  slight  modifications  to  suit  the  native  children. 
Instruction  in  all* the  Provinces  is  imparted  through  the  medium  of 
the  vernacular,  especially  in  the  lower  grades. 

Thfe  introduction  of  handicrafts  in  native  schools  on  a larger  scale 
than  has  hitherto  been  practiced  is  being  urged  by  school  authorities 
familiar  with  the  problem  of  native  education.  One  inspector  of 
schools  points  out  that  “pupils  accustomed  to  the  free  unfettered  life 
of  the  veld  and  kraal  must  find  some  outlet/1  Jhul  nothing,  he  main- 
tains, Wbuid  so  alleviate  the  sudden  transition  from  the  unrestrained 
liberty  of  the  herdboy  to  the  ordered  discipline  of  a school  than 
lessons  in  grass  weaving,  clay  modeling,  woodwork,  and  needlework.. 
These  subjects  should  be  encouraged  and  introduced  in  all  the  schools 
for  native  children.  Consideration  of  industrial  training  to  include 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  native  arts  and  crafts  is  also  urged 
by  Dr.  Loram,  an  inspector  in  Natal.  In  his  book  “The  Education 
of  the  South  African  Native  ” the  author  recommends  the  taking  over 
by  the  Government  of  all  the  native  schools  with  a view  of  establish- 
ing a well  articulated-  system  which  shall  consist  of  elementary,  in- 
termediate, nigh,  and  industrial  fflfbols  and  training  institutions 
with  courses  of  study  complying  with  the  social  and  industrial  needs 
ox  the  natives.  The  retention  oi  the  vernacular  is  also  strongly 
recommended. 

Missionary  organizations  provide  schools  not  only  for  the  native 
but  also  for  other  colored  children  in  all  the  Provinces  except  the 
Transvaal.  In, that  Province  the  schools  for  Eurafricans  are  under 
direct  administration  of  the  department  and  are  supervised  by  the 
school  boards  on  the  same  basis  as  the  schools  for  Europeans. ' At  the 
dose  of  the  year  1917  there  were  in  that  Province,  in  addition  to 
schools  ior  European  children,  19  Government  schools  for  colored 
children,  with  an  eiujollment.of  2,681,  and  330.  subsidized  mission 
schools  with" an  enrollment of  21,421. 

. In:  addition  to  the  mission  schools,  the  Government  subsidized  a 
number.  of ’ Indian  schools,  notably  in  Natal,  where  89  such  ^schools 
receive  grantsrin-aid,  while  5 schools  for  Indian  children  are  directly 
maintained  by  the  department  of  that  Province. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION/ IN  INDIA. 

By  Walter  A.  Montgomery, 

Specialist  in  Foreign  Educational  Systems. 
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In  no  other  country  of  tho  world  is  the  subject  of  education  more 
complicated  than  in  Indian  Tho  system  maintained  or  sanctioned  in 
the  15  Provinces  which  arc  directly  or  indirectly  under  British  con- 
trol is  further  complicated  by  considerations  indissolubly  inter- 
twined with  the  historical,  climatic,  racial,  religious,  and  strictly  • 
agricultural  characteristics  of  the  people.  Historically,  the  system 
still  shows  in  many  fundamental  features  of  the  vernacular  schools 
the  native  system  which  prerailed  in  the  larger  and  more  powerful 
Provinces — such  as  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras — before  the  official 
consolidation  of  British  power  about  60  years  ago;  and  the  suc- 
cessive modifications  made  Jjy  tho  several  education  commissions,  ' 
provincial  and  imperial,  have  left  indelible  traces  upon  it. 

India’s  racial  complexity’ is  a commonplace,  more  than  40  distinct 
races  going  to  nihke  up  her  total  population  of  over  250,000,000 
(estimated,  1919) . Asa  consequence  the  several  Provinces  represent- 
ing tho  original  nuclei  of  diverse  tribes  have  developed  widely  vary- 
ing systems  of  administration . and  instruction.  This  tendency  has 
been  fqjbffrcd  by  the  definite  policy  Qf  tho  Brrtish  Government, 
which  has  been  loath  to  attempt  to  impose  upon  India,  as  a whole, 
ono  rigid  and  uniform  system,  but  has  wisely  sought  to  confine  itself 
to  maintaining 'educational  activities  in  their  broadest  and  njost  use- 
ful aspect.  The  difficulties  inherent  in  religious  differences  and 
jealousies,  and  1 in  their- inevitable  consequence,  the  caste  system, 

* worqg  unlimited;  and  even  ft  partially  successful  harmonizing  of 
these,  so  far  as  to  effect  some  system  of  popular  instruction,  is  in 
itself  a triumph  for  British  Colonial-ability,  Yet  in  face  of  all  these 
abstaclcs,  multiplied  in  many  phases  in  almost  every  Province,  more, 
than  fair  success  hsKheen  achieved  since  the  original  lines  of  educa- 
tional polity  for  India  were  laid  down.  Marked  progress  is  to  bo 
recorded,  especially  during  the  L\st  reported  quinquennium  (1912 — 
1017),  the^eriod  adopted  by  the  Indian  authorities  for  a systematic 
and  comprehensive  report  upon  the  educational  conditions  of  *the 
Provinces. 

A consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  war,  direct  and  indirect,  on 
Indian  education  must  necessarily  precede  a more  detaile^investi- 
gation  of  conditions  in  that  country.  The  former. have  varied  ac- 
cording to  tlie  location  of  the  Province  under  consideration,  whether 
situated  upon  the  sea  coasts  and  posseting  a large  port  of  embarka- 
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tion  of  men  and  supplies,  or  remote  from  visible  connection  with 
the  war.  To  select  from  those  most  closely  concerned  with  the  war: 
In  the  Madraa  Presidency,  perhaps  the  most  marked  effects  were  the 
cutting  off  of  the  recruiting^of  teachers  from  England  and  Europe 
and  the  vacancies  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  teachers  for  service; 
financial  difficulties  of  growing  seriousness  making  it  necessary  to 
postpone  many  educational  projects;  and,  perhaps  most  marked  for 
this  Province,  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  matter  of  the  mis- 
sionary societies  maintaining  a system  of  schools.  Most  of  these  were 
German  and  Lutheran  educational  missions;  and  their  taking  over 
by  the  Government  and  continuation  with  changed  committees  were 
fraught  with  many  perplexing  questions. 

In  the  Bombay  -Presidency  the  effects  just  noticed  were  also  evi- 
dent; but  in  this  Province  a greater  gain  has  been  pronounced  in  the 
interest  aroused  among  people  of  all  classes,  not  merely  among  the 
children  in  the  schools,  in  the  great  world  issues,  in  the  brdfcdening 
of  knowledge  and  mental  horizon,  and  in  the  quickened  apprecia- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire.  In  Bombay  the  very  use- 
ful step  was  taken  *of  applying  the  machinery  of  the  schools  to 
explain'to  the  people  at  large  the  real  causes  and  progress  of  the  war.* 
This  was  done  by  daily  talks  by  the  teachers,  by  the  periodical  visits* 
of  the  inspectors,  by  the  dissemination  of  Indian  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  translated  into  the  different  vernaculars  of  the  Presidency, 
by  lectures  and  lessons  on  the  war  loans,  and  by  the  offer  of  prizes 
for  the  best  essays  on /the  war  written  by  students  of  secondary  and 
higher  education.  It  is  doubtful  if  all  other  activities  of  the  schools 
were  as  valuable  for  the  mental  awakening  of  tjie  people  as  this, 
which  might  Ke  regarded  as  merely  a by-product  of  the  war. 

Irr  BuDua^fewer  ad  verse  effects  of  the  war  are  to  be  noted  than 
in  any  other  Province.  Though  for  economic  reasons  attendance 
declined  in  the  lower  primary  vernacular  schools,  many  important 
changes  in  administration  and  instruction  were  carri$A>ut  especially  » 
during  the  last  fwo  years  of  the  quinquennium  under^ohsideration. 
The  long-discussed  and  very  important  transfer  of  municipal  schools 
to  the  provincial  government  was  finally  effected  early  in  1917 ; grants 
of  half  the  salaries  of  teacliers  were  restored  in  tho'Europea^  schools 
and  in  most  of  the  aided  Anglo- vernacular  schools;  and  the  main- 
tenance of  these  scBools  waa  transferred  to  the  Province.  Other 
special  administrative  changes  will  be  indicated  under  their  proper 
.headings. 

In  the  larger  field  of  education  throughout  the  Indian  Empire 
financial  considerations  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  stopped 
the-  allotment  of  the  imperial  grants  decreed  in  1901*  In  certain 
market}  decreasewos  shown  • m the  attendance  in  the 
an- offset  to  these  material  disadvantages 
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there  were  compensating  advantages  throughout  India  at  large  as  • 
indicated  in  the  reports  of  representative  Provinces. 

The  most  vigorous  stimulation  of  educational  interests  has  come, 
within  the  past  two  years,  from* a far-reaching  project  of  political 
independence  for  India,  culminating  in  the  presentation  to  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report  in  July,  1918.  The 
officials  whose  names  are  thus  linked  are  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India  and  the  viceroy.  I$oth  were  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
needs  of  India;  both  had  for  years  studied  the  part  that  education 
must  play  in  the  political  welfare  of  the  peninsula;  and  the  report, 
in  its  largeness  of  view,  its  exalted  vision,  its  kindly  sanity,  arid  its 
deep  sympathy  with  the  unrep  resented  millions  and  even  with  the  ^ 
classes  depressed  by  the  oriental  caste  system,  is  an  honor  to  British 
provincial  administration.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  barely  a 
century  marks  the  difference  in  time  between  the  spirit  of  this  report 
and  that  of  rulers  of  the  typo  of  Warren  Hastings.  The  broad 
outlines  of  the  report  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  report  prefaces  its  review  of  political  an«^social  conditions 
with  a survey  of  the  evolution  and  present  state  of  education  in 
India,  basing  all  recommendations  upon  the  prinicple  that  “educa- 
tional extension  and  reform  must  inevitably  play  an  important  part 
in  all  political  progress  of  the  country.^ 

2.  The  report  concludes  tlikt  the  original  decision  of  1835,  with 
which  the  name  of  Lord  Macaulay  has  always  been  connected,  to 
impart  western  education  to  the  natives  by  the  medium  of  English 
was  at  that  timo  the  right  and  indeed  the  only  road.v  The  varied 
demand  for  enlarged  opportunities,  now  rising  with  increasing 

% force  and  including  always  more  peoplo,  is  itself  only  the  logical 
result  and  the  vindication  of  the  work  laid  down  by  that  decision ; 
but — 


3.  It  ha&  brought  an  illiteracy  of  the  masses  and  an  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  education  which  must  be  ended.  No  state  of  affairs 
which  includes  6 per  cent  of  the  total  population  literate  and  less 
than  4 per  cent  under  instruction  can  be  longer  tolerated. 

4.  The  steadily,  growing  cleavage;  between  the  educated  minority 

and  the  illiterate  majority  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  educational 
system  adopted,  and  the  fruitful  cause  of  political  and  social  un- 
rest. From  every  point  of  view  this^leavage  must  be  stopped;  re- 
forms in  education  must  precede  all  attempts  at  governmental  and 
political  reform.  - \ ^ , 

5.  Results  which  have  been  * economically  disastrous  have  been; 

manifest  in  the  fact  that  the  exclusively  literary  system  of  higher 
education  has  produced  a growing  native  whicli  can 
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not  find  employment  and  becomes  humiliated  and  souifcd,  affording 
the  best  possible  soil  for  discontented  and  anarchistic  teachings. 
Education  is  directly  responsible  for  this  political  and  governmental 
ulcer  on  the  body  of  the  country.  Only  of  late  years  has  any  complaint 
' arisen  against  the  real  element  which  is  wrong  in  the  situation, 
namely,  the  inadequacy  of  facilities  for  training  in  manufactures, 
commerce  and  the  application  of  science  to  active  industrial  life. 

6.  Examining  the  charge  that  the  traditional  educational  sys- 
0 tem  of  India  has  failed  in  chajacter  development,  the  report  finds 

^lftit  the  question  trenches  upon  the  very  complicated*  domain  of  re- 
ligious belief,  which  in  India,  as  in  all  primitive  countries,  is  crystal- 
lized along  racial  lines.  The  Governmental  schools  have  either 
utterly  ignored  the  problem  and  attempted  no  moral  instruction,  or, 
if  a ffew  here  and  there  have  attempted  it,  the  disadvantages  und^r 
which  the  teachers  labor,  the  indifference  of  children,  and  the  hos-  „ 
tility  of  parents  have  been  so  great  as  to  nullify  all  attempts.  The 
mission  schools  afonerhave  dared  to  inculcate  ideas  of  duty,disyiplin*te,  * 
and  civic  responsibilities  and  obligations,  and  in  this  field  they  have 
had  results  which  are  worthy  of  admiration. 

7.  The  report,  replying  to  the  criticisms  of  the  very  limited  diffus- 

ion of  education  in  India,  recalls  the  conservative  prejudices  of  the 
country  which  rigidly  maintaned  themselves  until  the  world  events 
of  the  last  few  years  suddenly  began  to  break  them  up.  That  they 
are  breaking  and  yielding  is  seen  in  India’s  undeniable  change  of 
attitude  toward  female  education.  Bnt  nothing  has  yet  been  done 
to  put  ah  end  to  the  profound  educational  disparity  between  the 
sexes  which  must  always  hopelessly  retard  any  real. social  or  political 
progress.  Again,  peculiar  difficulties  arise  from  the  predominantly 
agricultural  nature  c 2 the  population.  "Such  a population,  tradition- 
ally suspicious  of  change,  can  be  reached  only  by  making  agri- 
cultural education  increasingly  practical.  At  bottom  must  always 
resfr  the  need  of  <0Ferentiating  primary  education  according  to  .the 
needs  of  the  people  to  whom'it  is  applied.  * , 

8.  The  report  concludes  by  emphasizing  the  urgent  necessity  of  an 

. enormous  development  of  educational  opportunities  side  by  side-wlQfr 
any  extension  of  political  activities,  basing  all  upon  the  ^contention 
, that  ‘‘politicalthought  in  India  is  coming  to  recognize  that  advance 
in.  all  lines  must  be  influenced  by  the  general  educational  level  of 
the  bountry”  J V ' * 

' Another  report,  akin  2i  spirit  to  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report 
and  upon  which  based  many  of  its  conclusions,  was  the,  Indus-  ‘ 
t^iConunission  Report,  presented  eaxly  in  1918  and  embodying  the 
of  invest^gatiqii  in  theleadingPr  iffcesof 
mnoim^ip  subject  and  ang,  it,,  like, the 
^hfoh^M-Chalpisford  Report.^ eras  ^distinct  yaiue  educationally. 
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It  brought  clearly  to  the  front  the  extreme  “topheaviness”  of  a sys- 
tem of  education  in  which  less  thanr3  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion are  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools;  in  which  the  average 
duration  of  school  life  is  less  than  four  years  and  nearly  half  the 
children  are  in  the  infant  sections  of* the  primary;  and  in  which  a 
relapse  into  illiteracy  ;n  adult  life  is  the  rule;  whereas  in  the  field 
of  higher  education  the  percentage  of  total  population  enrolled,  one- 
tvcentieth  of  1 per  cent,  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  England,  one- 
sixteenth  of  1 pep  cent,  and  considerably  larger  than  that  of  Jgpan, 
one-thirtieth  of  1 j>er  cent.  Ia,  the  field  of  university  education 
alone,  India  sliows  one-fortieth  of  1 per  cent  to  Japan’s  one- 
seventieth  of  1 per  cent  of  total  population.  In  the  estimation  of 
the  Report,  this  w topheaviness”  could  only  be  aired  by  an  efficient, 
free,  and  compulsory  system  of  education,  and  by  the  building  up 
• ofra  modern  progressive  and  economic  society.  Furthermore,  India 
is  the  only  country  in. the  world  where  the  educational’ladder,  frag- 
mentary at  best,  has  its  higher  end  in  another  country.  This  evil, 
too,  must  be  cured  by  the  further  establishment  in  India  of  centers 
of  pro f oss i (find  and  cultural*  learning  for  native  Irtdians,  themselves 
graduates  of  the  continuous  system  of  schools  below. 

‘l  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  domain  of  administration  as  such  student  of  Indian 
education  is  confronted  at  the  outset  by  the  lack  of  any  compulsory 
power  vested  in  the  central  imperial  educational  authority.  No 
parent  is  compelled  by  imperial  regulation  to  send  his  child  to  school ; 
nor  is  any  person  prohibited  from  opening  a school  or  positively 
required  to  take  out  a license  in  order  to  do  so.  The  system  is  decen- 
tralized throughout. 

As  regards  the  delation  of  the  Imperial  Indian  Government  to  edu- 
cation, in  general  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  advisory  and  promotive : 

The  Government  of  India  * * * considers  questions  of  general  policy, 

correlates  when  necessary  the  lines  of  advance  made  In  the  vaWoua  rtovtnces, 
examlndb,  approves,  or  submits  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India  schemes 
: which  are  beyond  tie  sanctioning  power  of  the  local  governments,  and  allots 
Imperial  # V 

In  order  to  administer  the  increasingly  larger  field  covered  by 
these  activities,  the  post  of  director  general  of  education  was  abol- 
ished in  1910,  and  a member  for  education  was  added  to  the  imperial 
executive^council.  In  April,  1915,  the  post  of  Educational  Commis- 
sioner was  created,  whose  duties  jsm  somewhat  a^in  to  those  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  of^the  United  States : | . ’ * 

He  tours  eftenstvely,  discusses  questions  of  educational  polity  with  Ideal 
governments,  and  advises  the  department  on  educational  ^casea.  the  same 
time  $ edffifctfcn  was  ree^ta^MJd  m the  collection  and  dt* 

' . semina  tloh  of  iafOnnatlon.  - - - 

*>  ' . * 
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Each  provincial  government  has  a department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, presided  over  by  an  official  usually  designated  as  the  director  of 

* public  instruction,  appointed  by  the  provincial  government.  On 
the  side  of  public  education  the  educational  powers  of  the  Province 
are  shared  with  local  bodies  such  as  rural  boards,  municipalities,  and 
even  private  associations  and  individuals.  , All  these  latter  are  them- 
selves required  .by  law  to  provide  facihties  for  primary  education, 
and  some  are  permitted  to  provide  otb^r  forms  of  education  in  addi- 
tion The  first  piece  of  educational  legislation  of  a compulsory 
nature  ever  enacted'  in  India  was  that  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Bengal  early  in  1918.  The  act  is  noteworthy  in  that  it  is  constructed 
entirely  along  the  decentralizing  and  .autonomous  lines  which  form 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report;  and  so 
representative  is  it  of  the  dominant  thought  of  the  most  advanced 
Provinces  that  the  councils  of  Madras,  the  Punjab,  and  Behar  have 
signified  favorable  action  if  it  should  be  submitted  to  them.  It  strikes 
at  the  very  root  of  the  mass  illiteracy  of  the  Province,  applying  its 
provisions  equally  to  both  sexes  (a  signal  advance  over  eight  years 
ago,  when  A simian  provision  was  defeated),  making  the  period  of 
compulsion  to  include  the  whole*  of  the  child’s  eleventh  year  and  thus 
giving  a minimum  of  five  years  of  school  attendance.  The  compul- 
sory feature  is  not,  as  yet,  applied  to  rural  areas,  but  schools  are 
provided  in  each  of  the  more  than  1,100  villages  of  the  Province  con- 
taining more  than  1,000  inhabitants*and  at  present  without  a primary 
School.  No  fees  are  allowed  to  be  charged  in  any  grade  of  school 
work. 

Any  class  or  community  may  be  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  act  by  the  local  provincial  government  only  in  such  case  as 
the  municipality  can  not  arrange  satisfactorily  the  education  of 
such  children,  and  they  are  properly  instructed  by  other  means. 
In  the  vitaT  matter  of  imposing  penalties  upon  those  persons  em- 
ploying for  profit  childr^SEo  ought  to  be  in  school,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  economic  Interests  caused  a departure  from  similar 

# provisions  laid  .down  in  the  Fisher  Act;  and  so  fully  recognized 
" Was' the  national  npoessity  of  child  labor  both  in  organized  indus- 
tries, on  farms,  and  in  the  home,  as  to  call  for  compromise  by 

^ which  only  those  are  subject  to  penalty  who  employ  children  of 
sehckfiage'iri  Mich  ways  and: at  such  hours  as  to  interfere  with  their  * 
- €®ci^t"ihstruction.  , u 

] The'  weak%  point  of  the  act  is;  confessedly,  the  vagueness  of 
‘ the  ^ of  the  State  in  the  event  that  local  bodies, 

through . poverty; fail  "to  provide  .proper  instruction. 
Bu$  thb  continuance  of  the  Government  quota,  to  local  bodies  . is  in 

the  lively  interest  uninterrnptedly 
manifested  tty*  |h#  pi^nciai}  governments*  in  the  past  furnishee 
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every  guarantee  that  the  danger  < I the  Government  not  makihg 
subsidies  to  deserving  local  boards  is  imaginary.  Indeed,  much  is 
expected  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  local  independence  from 
the  very  knowledge  that  local  delinquency  can  not  as  now  rely  upon 
the  provincial  government  to  supplement  inadequate  appropria- 
tions. The  act  has  been  commended  by  the  school  and  secular  press. 

The  Times  of 'India  well  summarizes  the  situation  in  saying  that 
the  act  must  and  will  be  applied  “along  the  sopnd  principle  that 
whether  State  finances  are  flourishing  or  the  reverse,  primary  edu- 
cation is  a necessity  for  which  money  must  be  found.” 

As  regards  the  machinery  by  which  provincial  governments  ad- 
minister public  instruction,  the  director  controls  a -staff  of  inspec- 
tors and  the  teaching  staff  of  the  schools  in  so  far  as  the  teachers 
are  employed  by  the  Government,  and  performs  such  other  duties 
and  wield  such  other  powers  as  usually  belong  to  him  in  his  capacity 
of  ageijt  of  the  provincial  government.  The  organization  of  the 
inspectional  machinery  is  generally  based  upon  the  unit  of  the  rev- 
enue division  of  the  Government.  In  the  Punjab,  however,  and  in 
Bengal,  as  secondary  schools  are  numerous,  second  and  assistant 
bisectors  are  added,  generally  in  charge  of  all  local  education,  and 
are  expected  to  advise  the  divisional  School  officials  on  policies  and 
related  matters.  The  detailed  inspection  of  primary  schools,  how- 
ever, is  incumbent  upon  deputy  inspectors,  one  for  each  district. 

There  are  also  special  inspectors  for  European  schools,  for  Moham- 
medan education,  and  in  localities  where  they  are  needed,  for  the 
teaching  of  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian.  In  the  lafger  cities 
expert  inspectors  have  recently  been  appointed  in  the  subjects  (K 
manual  training,  drawing,  and  science.  In  addition  inspectresses 
for  girls’  schools  are  employed  so  far  as  the  climatic  and  social 
conditions  make  it  possible.  Medical  inspection  has  made  encour- 
aging  progress,  especially  in  the  Punjab  and  in  Bihar  and  Orissa, 
in  spite  of  the  serious  interruptions  caused  by  the  war. 

Unfortunately,  all  the  Provinces  report  grave  limitations  in  the 
inadequate  number  of  inspectors,  in  the  narrowed  scope  of  the  work 
possible,  and  in  a popular  indifference  which  cripples  the  efficiency 
of  the  service.  The  reports  show  also  that  the  inspectional  system, 
if  it  is  to  give  adequate  supervision  to  primary  schools,  especially 
those  in  villages  and  remote  districts,  urgently  needs  clearer  definition 
and  better  coordination  of  its  several  agencies  and  a large  increase 
(especially  in  Bengal^  Bombay,  and  Madras)  of  j the  inspecting  staff, 
burdened  as  this  is  by  many  new  duties  of  incra&mg  complexity* 

The  most  important  agency,  however,  both  of  control  and 
mfenagemebti^  constituted  bjrthe  local  educational  bodies,  which  in- 
dude  rural  boards  kriil municipalities,  indeed,  they  ihay  be 
gjftfe&d  as  thfrfmmdaltion  upon*  Which  the  primary  W^t^ional  syaa 

‘ It  Vi  { 
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of  India  resti  Varying  widely  in  areas  covered  in  the  several 
Provinces,  the  rural  boards  are  supreme  in  matters  of  education  and 
in  those  pertaining  to  means  of  communication.  Municipal  boards 
in  cities  and  towns  have  corresponding  responsibilities  of  providing 
instruction.  The  supreme  importance  of  the  functions  performed  by 
the  local  bodies  of  both  types,  and  the  wide  diversity  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  scope,  well  illustrate  the  decentralized  nature  of 
i educational  polity  in  India.  A summary  of  the  salient  legal  powers 
and  duties  in  the  several  Provinces  is  given : 

1.  In  Madras  the  municipal  act  requires  the  municipality  to  provide  for  the 
school  Instruction  of  all  children  of  school  age,  but  the  responsibility  is  limited 
by  the  phrase  **  bo  far  as  the  funds  at  their  disposal  may  admit,” 

2.  In  Bombay  and  the  United  Provinces  the  law  requires  reasonable  provision 
for  primary  schools.  In  the  latter  the  act  requires  the  municipalities  to  expend 
on  primary  education  at  least  5 per  cent  of  their  normal  income  after  the  de- 
duction of  income  from  special  modes  of  taxation.  In  the  city  of  Bombay  the 
law  requires  the  corporation  to  make  adequate  provision  for  maintaining,  aid- 
ing, and  accommodating  private  schools,  but  provides  that  in  the  event  of  educa- 
tion becoming  free  or  free  and  compulsory,  one-third  of  the  additional  cost  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Government. 

8.  In  Bengal  the  former  rule  requiring  the  municipality  to  spend  3.2  per  cent 
of  Its  ordinary  Income  on  education  has  been  repealed,  tfut  this  is  taken  as  a 
suitable  standard;  and  also  in  the  Punjab,  Burma,  and  the  central  Provinces 
the  acts  are  permissive  only,  requiring  only  the  application  of  certain  funds  to 
the  object  of  education,  with  varying  requirements  as  to  the  funds  from  which 
such  funds  are  to  be  drawn.  In  Burma  it  is  provided  that  the  maximum  ex- 
penditure for  education  shall  not  exceed  5 per  cent  of  the  gross  annual  Income. 

4.  In  Assam  it  is  provided  that  the  percentage  spent  ou  primary  education 
must  not  fall  short  of  that  represented  by  the  average  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
previous  year  and  that  of  the  year  1904-5,  which  Is  taken  as  a representative 
basis.  The  establishment  of  a board  charged  with  oversight  of  all  primary 
and  middle  vernacular  schools  Is  left  optional  with  the  Government. 

5.  The  procedure  throughout  India  varies  greatly  In  the  grades  of  schools 
under  the  charge  of. local  bodies.  In  the  majority  of  the  Provinces  the  functions 
of  local  t>odles  are  not  limited  to  primary  education,  but  their  chief  concern 
is  with  the  primary  schools  Most  of  them  give  aid  to  privately  managed 
schools,  and  therefore  wield  a legal  power  over  the  latter^  The  extent  and 
method  by  which  the  provincial  government  shares  In  the  maintenance  and 
control  of  primary  schools  are  of  great  complexity.  In  most  instances  the 
provincial  government  is  largely  guided  by  the  advice  and  wish  of  the  local 
board,  provided  always  that  the  latter  evinces  reasonable  generosity  and  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  for  primary  education. 

During  the  five  years  under  consideration  the  most  marked  ten- 
dency both  in  Government  and  education,  was  that  to  grant  wider  and 
larger  powers  of  government  to  the  local  authorities.  This  culmi- 
m tJune,  1918,  in  me  plan  issued  by  the  Imperial  Goyempient 
definitely  disclaiming  any'ppliqy  fit , general  compulsion  as 
being  unwise  under  .pir&sent  conditions,  but-urging  4II  local  bodies 
to  assume  tlaf- louden  <{§-“  & soljd  adygace  toward  mass  education.” 
The  addituu^^expenljinA  dot  teachers  and  inspection  is  to  be 
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borne  by  imperial  and  local  governments,  that  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  physical  facilities,  buildings,  etc.,  necessary  to 
double  the  enrollment  of  boys  in  the  primary  schools^the  goal  set 
within  10  years — to  be  borne  by  the  local  boards. 

As  matters  stood  up  to  that  time,  local  bodies  managed  the  com- 
paratively few  local  “provided”  schools  and  had  control  of  aided 
schools.  Up  to  10  years  ago,  three-fourths  of  the  primary  schools 
were  under  private  management,  but  since  that  time  the  tendency 
has  been  for  “ provided  ” schools  to  gain  much  faster  than  aided  (mis- 
sionary) or  unaided  (native)  schools;  so  that  in  19l7*more  than  half 
the  pupils  throughout  India  in  attendance  on  primary  instruction 
' were  in  these  schools.  An  interesting  exceptioi!  must  be  made  in  the 
case  of  Burma,  the  Province  which  shows  the  highest  percentage  of 
literates.  Here  primary  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Buddhist 
monks.  Elsewhere  unaided  schools  diminished  and  provided  schools 
increased  so  rapidly  that  the  authorities  see  in  this  a proof  that 
“ there  was  left  no  large  outer  circle  of  indigenous  institutions  suit- 
able for  inclusion  in  the  public-school  system.”.  The  reasons  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  board  schools  during  the  past  five  years  are  that 
better  education  can  be  secured  and  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the 
unaided  school,  and  that  pupils  remain  much  longer  in  school.  The 
policy  of  expanding  primary  schools,  of  including  aided  (mis- 
sionary) schools,  and  of  encouraging  unaided  schools  also  to  come  * 
under  Government  management  has  been  steadily  pursued  by  the 
school  authorities.  Under  the  neft  action  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  India,  wider  scope  for  initiative  has  been  allowed  the  local 
boards;  but  the  duty  still  rests  upon  provincial  governments  to  en- 
courage primary  education  and,  where  needed,  to  assist  in  maintain- 
ing it  by  special  educational  grants. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  little  control  * 
over  education,  yet  it  plays  a great  part  in  aiding  schools,  chiefly  out 
of  funds  realized  by  nation-wide  taxation.  According  to  local  needs,  ■ 
it  is  free  to  make,  and  does  make,  a considerable  assignment  of  / 
revenues  for  definite  educational  purposes.  Similarly,  local  and  mu-  / 
nicipal  funds  realized  by  taxes  (usually  from  “ land-cesses n)  levied  / 
by  local  bodies  may  be  supplemented  by  provincial  funds.  In  gen-/ 
eral,  the  elasticity  with  which  taxes  of  either  of  the  three  categories  / 
may  be  applied  to  educational  purposes  is  absolute,  being  limited  / 
only  by  the  ♦provision  that  funds  of,  and  for,  a given  Province 
not  be  diverted  to  another.  * ■ ■ • * * 

As  an  offset  to  the  wider  power  and  greater  responsibility  assigned 
to  the  local  boards  as  indicated  above,  a contrary  tendency  is  to  be 
noted  in  the  way  of  administrative  centralization.  - This  is  ric*  gen- 
eral, but  as  it  concerns  the  two  great  Provinces  ofBengalandBom^ 
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bay  it  should  not  be  passed  over  without  mention..  In  them  decrees 
in  council  hare  transferred  certain  duties  formally  wielded  by  the 
boards  to  the  inspectors  and  to  the  college  authorities,  and  have 
delegated  executive  functions  to  the  directors  of  secondary  schools*. 
It  is  claimed  that  efficiency  has  been  secured  without  a sacrifice  of  the 
good  of  the  schools.  In  Bengal  especially  the  result  has  been  to  vest 
in  the  director  of  public  education  powers  hitherto  unpossessed  by 
him  of  appointment,  transfer,  dismissal,  and  general  control  of  of- 
ficials of  low  grades  in  the  provincial  educational  service. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 


The  traditional  and  most  convenient  classification  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  India  is  that  into  public  and  private  institutions. 
Public  institutions,  are  those  offering  a course  of  study  prescribed  or 
recognized  by  the  provincial  department  of  public  instruction  or  the 
provincial  university  and  certified  by  competent  authority  to  have 
attained  the  required  standard.  In  point  of  management,  public 
institutions  are  divided  into  those  managed  directly  by  the  pro- 
vincial government,  or  by  local  rural  or  municipal  boards,  and  those 
managed  by  societies  or  individuals,  aided  by  provincial  or  local  sub- 
sidies, or  supported  by  fees,  endowments,  or  subscriptions.  Private 
institutions  are  those  financially  independent  of  all  aid,  and  excluded 
from  the  above  categories.  They  are  exclusively  conducted  by  mis- 
sionary activities  of  religious*  bodies.  Following  yet  another  line 
of  cleavage  from  the  above,  the  racial  and  lingual-racial,  the  classi- 
fication is  adopted  of  the  vernacular,  Anglo- vernacular,  the  English, 
and  the  Mohammedan.  • 

Under  the  vernacular  falls,  of  course,  the  great  majority  of  the 
schools  of  India,  the  predominant  feature  being  the  vernacular  pri- 
mary school,  which  educates  the  native  child  from  about  5 years  of 
age,  using  the  local  vernacular  dialect  alone  as  the,  mediiuu  of  in- 
struction up  to  10  or  11.  The  usual  division  is  into  two  stages,  the 
lower  primary,  of  four  years,  and  the  upper  primary,  of  one,  two, 
or  ^xree  years.  The  greater  number  of  the  pupils  never  advance 
4>eydnd  the  lower  primary,  a fact  which  constitutes  perhaps  the  most 
serious  phase  of  the  problem  confronting  the  educational  system  of 
iMia  i and4he  actual  length  of  the  average  pupil’s  schooling  is  less 
than  four  y&am  , 

The  next  higher  division  is  the  middle  school,  which  includes  (a) 
the  taiddle  a continuation  school  giving  instruc- 

tion chiefly  , in  ^practical  subjects,  without  ^English,  and  leading  to 
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offers  opportunity  to  a native  child  to  pursue  his  education,  and  con- 
tains standards  preparatory  to  the  high  school  and  articulating  with 
it..  The  high  school  admits  Both  natives  and  Europeans,  and  in  most 
Provinces,  includes  more  than  the  American  use  of  the  term  conveys, 
no^only  the  essential  high-school  subjects,  but  also  the  middle  stand- 
ards just  indicated,  and  even  occasionally  the  last  year  or  two  of 
the  upper  primary. 

Above  the  high  schools  are  the  colleges,  which  are  (a)  those  of 
second  or  intermediate  grade,  corresponding  in  general  to  the  Ameri- 
can junior  college  of  two  years;  and  (b)  those  of  tlje  first  grade 
conferring  the  B.  A.  or  the  B.  Sc.  within  four  years  from  the 
completion  of  the  high  school  and  the  M.  A*  or  M.  Sc.  within  five 
or  six  years  therefrom. 


PRIMARY  VERNACULAR  SCHOOLS. 


The  primary  vernacular  school  is  the  pivot  of  popular  education 
in  Indih.  Except  in  a few  districts,  it  is  attended  almost  exclusively 
by  boys.  Instruction  is  sometimes  continued  through  the*  middle' 
vernacular  classes,  but  the  overwhelming  majority  of  children  never 
advance  beyond  the  lower  primary.  Iml917  the  primary  schools  and 
the  primary  departments  annexed  to  other  schools  numbered  some- 
what over  140,000,  with  §,748,101  pupils  enrolled.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  16  pffer  cent  over  1912,  hut  registered  an  increase  of  only  2.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Only  29,313,545  rupees  are  ex- 
pended on  them,  a per  capita  of  4$  rupees  ($1.30).  The  low  propor- 
tioA  of  expenditure  on  elementary  as  compared  with  higher  forms 
of  education  is  the  startling  and  significant  feature  of  thp  entire 
situation,  along  with  fether  facts  reenforcing  the  well-known  indict- 
ment of  “ topheaviness  ” against  the  entire  system. 

The  evil  naturally  varies  in  intensity  from  Province  to  Province. 
Bombay  and  pengal  pay  better  teachers’  salaries,  and  the  expendi- 
ture upon  primary  schools  in  these  two  Provinces  is  less  dispropor- 
tionate than  the  average ; but  the  evil  of  overcrowded  and  Unequipped 
primary  education  is  substantially  as  stated.  Attempts  have  been 
been  made,  notably  that  in  1916-17  by  the  government  of  Bihar  and 
Orissa,  for  the  expansion  of  primary  education  by  the  district  boards 
with  the  object  of  doubling  the  percentage  of  children  enrolled  in 
schools  by  opening  additional  schools  and  by  a species  of  consolida: 
tion  of  schools.  Another  problem  pressing  for  sohition  but  for  which 
none  hjie  been  found  is  that  presented  by  the  fact  that  the  school 
child  „ of  India  abandons  school  withirilesstBan  four  years  and  be-, 
tween 10  and  12  years  ofage,  and  often  relapses  into  complete  iliit- 
vr-A  : >•':>  \hc<  I 
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In  the  face  of  these  problems  changes,  such  as  those  in  the  curricula 
and  methods  of  instruction,  seem  of  minor  consequence.  Only  in  the 
western  division  of  Bengal  can  a new  curriculum  be  said  to  have 
been  prepared.  It  was  to  be  brought  into  force  in  1918.  The  dif- 

* ferences  between  the  curricula  for  rural  and  for  city  schools  are 
generally  unrecognised*  In  some  Provinces,  in  the  attempt  to  keep 
boys  in  school  longer,  the  directors  have  striven  to  give  an  agricul- 
tural tinge  at' least  to  education  .in  rural  schools  by  requiring  the 
teachers  to  call  attention  to  plant  and  animal  life,  to  make  reading 
and  arithmetic  questions  concern  themselves  with  agricultural  meth- 
ods and  production,  and  to  impart  instruction  in  land  records  to  ad- 
vanced pupils. 

' The  question  of  the  medium  of  instruction  has  never  been  a trou- 
blesome one,  primary  education  being  almost  always  synonymous 
with  vernacular  education  even  in  the  primary  standards  attached  to 
the  secondary  schools.  The  point  at  which  instruction  in  English 
is  begun  varies  from  Province  to  Province,  according  as.  the  lower 
primary  has  or  has  npt  infant  standards  and  four  or  six  standards 
besides;  but  practical  uniformity  exists  in  that  the  use  of  English 
as  a medium  of  instruction  (except  in  the  case  of  cast  Bengal)  ftlwavs 
begins  after  the  completion  of  the  middle  standards. 

In  Burma  the  largest  educational  increase  recorded  in  India  was 

* shown,  primary  schools  for  boys  increasing  by  42  per  cent  and  pupils 
in  attendance  upon  them  by  38  per  cent  for  the  five  years  up  to 
June,  1917.  A large  part  of  this  was  due  to ‘the  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  peculiar  problem  presented  by  primary  education  in  this 
Province,  namely,  the  assimilation  of  Buddhist  monastic  schools  in 

, the  educational  system,  and  the  marked -improvement  of  their  teacli- 
'T~ihg  staff.  These  monastic  schools  arfe  the  most  vigorous  feature 
still  left  of  the  original  Iducational  system  which  prevailed  before 
. British  occupation;  and,  forming  as  they  do  tfie  principal  means 
for  the  moral  instruction  of  the  youth,  they  can  not*  be  ignored.. 
Indeed  so  influential  were  they  locally  that  only  by  their  main- 
tenance and' strengthening  could  the  moral  and  political  welfare  of 
Burma  lie  subserved.  A satisfactory  arrangement  was  made,  the 
* tlovernment  taking  over  the  responsibility  of  financialsupport,  ap- 
pointing deputy  inspectors,  and  iiv  g!felfeS3d bringing  increasing  num- 
bers of  theder  schools  under  the  educational  Control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  The  schools  of  Burma  also  must  be 
Credited  with  the  only  far-reaching  change  made  in  India  during  the 
five  years  uhder  consideration.  This  was  the  introduction  of  a spe- 
' ciricou^se  for  boyswho  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  fourth  grade. 

■ No’reports  df  the  success Vpf  this  experiment  are  available,  but  they 
V are  awaited  with  interest  by  all  students  of  Indian  education 
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as  dealing  with  a problem  whose  solution  will  be  of  inestimable  value. 
During  the  year  1917-18  officials  of  Burmese  education,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Government,  effected  important  changes  in  the  cur- 
ricula for  Anglo-vernacular  schools. 

The  chief  effect  of  these  changes  was  to  prescribe  n modified  and  uniform 
course  in  geography  for  these  schools;  to  simplify  the  course  in  arithmetic  for 
girls  so  us  to  leave  more  time  for  domestic  economy  and  needlework,  now  com- 
pulsory; to  separate  hygiene  from  elementary  science,  making  It  compulsory 
for  boys  and  girls  in  the  primary  and  nTfSdle  schools  hut  optional  hi  high 
schools,  to  Amplify  the  courses  in  elementary  science  and  object  lessons,  and  to 
add  morals  and  civics  ns  a m»\v  subject  in  primary  and  middle  schools.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  preparation  of  a new  series  of  textbooks  in  the 
above  subjects  as  well  as  In  geography.  d 

To  Burma  also  must  bo  given  the  credit  of  effecting  the  most  im- 
portant administrative  change  of  the  five  years, mamely,  the  creation 
of  a system  of  divisional  boards  to  undertake,  under  the  general  con-  . 
>trol  of  the  Edncati^ftpl  Department,  the  adininistratioff  of  certain 
branches  of  vernacular  education.  The  methods  of  handling  of  edu- 
cational finances  were  also  so  simplified  when  these  boards  were  created 
as  to  call  to  popular  attention  their/increased  responsibility  for 
•vernacular  education.  A conference  Keld  in  1910,  participated  in  by 
representatives  of  native  as  well  as  British  education,  cordially  ac- 
cepted the  arrangement,  and  divisional  boards  now  have  charge  of 
all  matters  affecting  vernacular  education,  subject  only  to  the  veto 
of  the  Department  of  Education. 

With  the  stirring  of  ideas  looking  toward  larger  popular  powers 
both  in  government  and  in  education,  and  with  the  demands  for  com- 
pulsory education,  intangible  in  most  places  and  yet  culminating  in 
the  Bengal  act,  there  has  been  realized  more  thoroughly  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  system  of  education  as  regards  reaching  the  vast  unlet- 
tered population  of  India.  The  demand  for  mass  education,  scarcely^ 

• heard  10  years  ago,  has  now  so  grotf  n in  volume  as  to  fHl  the  jour- 
nals and  public  press,  and  to  occupy  a large  part  of  the  attention  of 
provincial  legislative  assemblies.  It  has  also  significantly  written 
itself  on  the  mind  of  the  governing  Englishman,  as  is  shown  most 
conclusively  by  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report  to  Parliament,  and 
on  Indian  soil  proper  by  the  circular  letter  addressed  in  1917  to^e  ’ 
looal  governments  by  the  Imperial  Government  ™ 

Grasping  this  demand  in  all  its  causes  and  implications,  the  edu- 
cational officials  of  India  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  it  os  largely  justi- 
fied, and  to  use  it  as  a powerful  lever  in  their  efforts  toward  thorough- 
going reform.  In  summarizing  the  general  lines  of  progress. mado, 
during  the  five  years  from  1912  to  1917,  undeniable  on  the  spiritual- 
as  well  as  the  material  sides,.  Dr.  Sharp,  educational  commissioner  of 
the  lndian  Empire.  wefi  Bete  forth* ‘ what'  midst  the 
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weakness  in  primary  education  in  India  so  long  as  the  masses  are 
unreached : 

But  It  Is  Impossible  to  rest  content  with  an  expansion  of  mass  education  op 
present  lines  or  with  a system  under  whlcrfa  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  are 
Infants  stagnating  in  a creche,  nnd  the  remainder  glenn  only  an  acquuintnnee 
wtfh  the  three  R’s,  and  only  a small  residue  continue  to  the  stag*?  where 
some  of  the  fruits  of  this  initial  labor  can  be  reaped.  Given  sufficient  funds 
and  sufficient  schools,  education  could  probably  be  jnnde  universal  on  a com- 
pulsory or  on  a voluntary  basis  within  a comparatively  short  time;  but  It 
would  be  an  education  which  in  many  cases  culled  almost  with  the  cradle  .and 
left  39  per  cent  of  Its  recipients  totnlly  illiterate  a few  years  after  Its  cessation. 
This  Is  the  real  crux  of  the  problem.  At  the  moment  that  a boy  reaches  n 
^ stage  of  reasonable  Intelligence  he  also  becomes  a useful  economic  asset,  and 
even  if  he  has  not  at  once,  to  begin  labor  in  the  held  or  factory,  the  utility 
of  further  study  ceases  to^e  appareut.  To  overcome  this  attitude  we  must 
look  partly  to  better  teuchffig,  possibly  to  the  addition  of  vocational  classes, 
but  mainly  to  the  economic  changes  which  are  slowly  permeating  the  country — 
agricultural  progress,  cooperative  movements,  and  the  growth  of  industries 
• • • . It  is  on-economic  progress  that  the  future  rests.  We  can  not  expect 

to  see  in  India  a literate  and  Intelligent  proletariat  until  that  progress  has 
permitted  the  provision  of  the  necessary  funds  for  more  schools  and  more 
efficient  schools  and  brought  about  the  necessary  change  In  the  attitude  Of  the 
people. 

An  interesting  phase  of  primary  education  for  native  children  is 
seen  in  that  provided  since  1916  by  the  Government  for  the  children, 
and  more  especially  the  orphans  of  Indians  serving  the  Empire  in 
the  Great  War.  Liberal  grants  have  been  made  to  the  provincial 
school  officials  for  aid  to  such  children  studying  in  the  primary 
schools  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  new  schools  along 
modem  lines  in  localities  where  needed.  A striking  feature  is^that 
all  such  provisions' are  applicable  to  girls  as  well  as  boys.  Any 
child  whose  father  is  certified  to  have  been  slain  or  incapacitated  in 
the  service  is  entitled  to  free  primary  education  with  graduated 
allowance  or  to  free  scholarship  in  atfty  middle  school  or  to  compel 
for  scholarships  in  higher-. education.  The  Madras  presidency  led 
the  way  early  in  the  war  in  exempting  the  children  of*  actual  com- 
batants in  the  service  from  payment  of  all  fees  in  the  elementary 
schools.  The  amount  presented  by  the  women  of  India  as  a silver 
wedding  gift  to  the  Queen-Empress  has  at  her  request  been  devoted 
t to  the  education  of  the  children  of  fallen  Indian  soldiers.  t The  Bom- 
bay presidency  the  first  to  establish  a technical  school  nbt  only 
'for  adolescent  children  but  also  for  disabled  Indian  soldiers  for 
instruction,  in  the  trades.  . . 

A probjem  unique  to  India  is  the  education  of  backward  and  de- 
pressed classes,  siich  as.  the  aboriginal,  and  hill  and  forest*  tribes, 
subject  to  caste  discriminaticm  and  neglect,  the  criminal 
x^IigiouB  abd racial,  which  present  special 
* l turallv  these  classes  vaf*v  no  vaftftv  from  - *ovinrv\  .to 
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Province,  and  even  within  the  same  Province,  in  the  causes  underlying^ 
their  condition  and  their  needs,  and  in  the  methods  to  be  used  in  their 
instruction,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The  directors 
of  public  instruction  are  uniformly  alive  to  the  appeal  made  by  these 
classes,  educationally  and  socially,  and  a growing  determination  to 
minister  adequately  to  them  is  manifest  in  the  last  reports  of  educa- 
tion in  India.  In  this  work  the  aid  of  the  mission  agencies  has 
been  invaluable.  By  years  of  patient  toil  tl*cy  win  the  confidence  of 
these  classes,  learn  their  tongue,  found  -stffiools,  and  reduce  to  writ- 
ingjanguages  which  have  never  been  written.  B 

Even  more  pathetic  is  the  condition  of  the  depressed  classes,  for 
they  suffer  more  acutely  from  the  immemorial  tyranny  of  the  caste 
system.  As  is  evident,  this  question  is  complicated  by  many  of  the 
most  subtly  difficult  phases  of  Iitdian  social  life.  Here  again  Govern- 
ment schools  must  b € supplemented  by  missionaries,  both  Christian 
and  native;  but  throughout  there  must  be  taken  int£  account  the 
difficulty  of  securing  as  teachers  natives  of  the  better  caste.  Vfork 
among  tlio  criminal  tribes,  which  only  a generation  ago  were  a 
terror  in  most  of  the  Provinces  of  India,  has  been  steadily  pursued. 
An  interesting  fact  is  that  the  most  successful  agency  for  .dealing 
with  such  tribes  is  the  Salvation  Army,  which  has*  established  set- 
tlements remote  from  civilization  and  is  imparting  systematic  indus- 
trial and  mural  training.  Unequally  upplied,  but  of  general  use  in 
the  education  of  these  classes,  are  such  measures  as  special  in- 
spection under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  scholarships  and 
fee  exemptions,  a special  system  of  hostels  under  moral  control,  in- 
struction in  industries  and  in  weaving,  carpentry,  and  silk  culture? 

The  subject  of  the  teachers  upon  whom  primary  vernacular  educa- 
tion devolves  is  necessarily  a most  important  one.  The  salaries,  as 
* thfc  directors  freely  admit,  are  Inadequate,  though  what  is  doemed 
some  improvement  has  taken  place  during  the  five  years  under  con*/ 
sideratipn.  In  the  representative  Provinces  of  Madras,  Bombay,  Ben-  * 
gal,  and  the  Punjab,  the  average  salary  is,  respectively,  10,1  28,  7.5, 
and  12  rupees  In  Burma  it  is' the  highest  in  the  Empire,  being  40 
ft  rupees  per  .month.  The  dire  necessity  qf  supplementing  salaries 'in  ’ 
yarious  ways  is  a significant  commentary  upon  the  real  situation. 
Teachers  in  many  places  are  granted  very  precarious  fees ; again,  they 
- serve  as  branch  postmasters,  an  arrangement  long  criticized, ibut  still 
continued  by  the  authorities;  and  in  the  more  remote  settlements  they 
eke  out  their  salaries  by  having  charge  of  the  cattle  pounds  Jsanita- 
tion,  and  ^registration  of  cattle  in  the  district.  As  the  directors 
recognizedn  their  reports,  the  raising  qf  the  standard  of  teachers  and 
their  place  in  the  public  estimation  can.  only  come  from  increase  of 
'-salaries.  ■ 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Tlje  division  of  secondary  education  into  the  vernacular  and  the 
Anglo-vernacular  shows  the  extent  of  the  departure  from  the  uniform 
character,  of  primary  education.  . As  regards,  the  grading  in  this  di- 
vision, it  includes  the  middle  standard,  whose  exclusive  purpose  is 
to  prepare  boys  for  the  high  stage;  and  the  high  standard,  leading 
directly^ to  the  'colleges  or  technical  school.  jf 

The  middle  standard  is,  except  in  .the  Central  Provinces,  entirely 
vernacular,  though  in  most  of  the  Provinces  the  study  of  English  on 
the  literary  side  is  begun  with  the  middle  courses,  A complicating 
, element  is  also  found  in  the  fact  that  the  middle  standard  usually 
has  attached  to  it  the  upper  primary  classes.  Indeed,  t*his  is  the 
case  everywhere  except  in  Bombay  and  the  Central  Provinces.  The 
middle  vernacular  schools  constitute 'the  type  usually  ^pund  in  the 
rural  districts;  but  there  is  increasing  complaint  that  bo\*  of  talent 
and  even  high  caste,  whose  only  opportunity  such  a school  is,  upon 
its  completion  can  not  easily,  if  at  all,  be  ^ansferrcd  to  an  English 
school. 

In  the  few  cases  where  such  a transfer  can  ^effected  such  a boy 
finds  himself  without  the  necessary  training  in  English. 

This  problem  hA  been  dearly  seen* by  most  of  the  directors' of 
public  instruction.  To  take  a representative  Province,  in  Madras 
the  attempt  was  made  to  draw;  a sharp  distinction  between  secondary 
and  elementary  education.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would  compel 
promising  native  boys  to  begin  the  study  of  English  earlier  in  the 
vernacular  school;  but  the  attempt  was  found  impractical,  and  the 
director  reports  that  further  means  will  have  to  be  sought  for  prop- 
erly grounding  native  boys  who  may  be  destined  for  a professional 
or  public  career,  andjfcr  protecting  the  secondary  schools  from  a 
large  influx  of  ill-prepared  boys  from  the  elementary  schools. 

The  high  standard,  which  offers  instruction  ranging  from  one  to 
three  years,  is  conducted  solely  through  the  medium  of  English,  and 
prepares  directly  for  college  and  technical  school.  Its  curriculum  is 
modeled  closely  upon  that  of  the  classical  public  schools  of  England, 
such  as  Eton  and  Rugby.  It*naturally  appeals  almost  exclusively 
to  the  boys  of  Europeans,  and  the  few ’native  Indian  boys,  destined. 
#to  governmental  employment,  who  have  enjoyed  urtusual  advantages 
of  early  training  from  tutors  in  English  and  classics. 

The  w top-heaviness”  characteristic  of  the  system  of  education  in 
India  is  clearly^ illustrated  in  the  secondary  field.  As  this  division  * 
^practically  restricted  to  boys,  the  comparison  must  be  instituted  * 
with  the  number  of  boys  in  the  primary.  This,  in  1917,  was  5,614,- 
638,  being  4,6  per  cent^of  the  total  male  population.  In  secondary 
^ed^caXion^  thetot&l  enrolhnent  for  the  same  year  was  approximated^. 
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1,250,000,  being  1 per  cent  of  the  total  maje  population,  and  an 
even  more  striking  increase  of  28.3-  per  cent*for  the  quinquennium 
under  consideration.  Here  is  met  the  most  significant  feature  in 
Indian  education,  the  numerical  increase  in  secondary  education. 
This  varies  from  Province  to  Province,  Bengal  marking  the  highest 
percentage,  having  35.8'of  all  the  secondary  schools,  and  35  per  cent 
of  all  the  secondary  pupils  in  India.  But  the  phenomenon  is  marked 
in  them  all.  If  Bengal  may  be  taken  as  representative,  the  director 
Jinds  the  following  reasons  for  so  extraordinary  a popularity : 

1.  I lie  partition  of  Bengal  into  two  governmental  districts  with 
more  effective  administrative  and  financial  handling. 

2.  The  fostering  of  education  l»y  the  Government,  especially 

among  flic  Mohammedans,  a people  traditionally  inclined  to  edu- 
cation. ^ 

3.  The  prevailing  high  mark  of  prosperity,  with  the  consequent 
• mn bit  ion  of  the  middle  (‘lass  to  advance  tlioir  children  by  means  of 

secondary  education  into  professional  careers  and  governmental  civil 
service,  - 

With  this  phenomenal  increase  in  secondary  education,  however, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be  a corresponding 
improvement  in  the  extent  to  which  it  answers  the  needs  'if  the  native 
population,  though  in  every  Province  earnest  attempts  have  been 
iiukIc  to  make  it  do  so.  The  i^rovincial  governments  have  everywhere 
recognized  their  responsibility  to  provide  facilities  at  the  larger 
centers,  and  have  striven  to  relieve  local  bodies  of  the  increased  ex- 
penses of  secondary  education^  leave  local  funds' free  for  use  in 
elementary  instruction,  and  above  all  to  improvo  the  salaries  and 
living  conditions  of  teachers.  But  after  all  has  been  done,  it  is 
still  recognized  that  the  crowding  of  ill-prepared  native  students 
into  secondaiy  schools,  the  inevitable  corollary  of  the  inertia  of  the 
primary  schools  remains  an  evil  which  disastrously  affects  the  whole 
system.  , 

In  191G,  the  .Government  of  India*  submitted  an  exhaustive  scheme 
for  the  approval  of  the  several  Provinces,  whose  main  features  were 
the  reorganization  of  the  sendee  to  which  the  graduates  of  high 
schools  mightx  aspire,  the.  opening  of  additional  high  schools,  the 
systematic  financing  of  middle  English  schools  by  the  Government, 
and  a thorough  overhauling  of  schedules  and  programs  of  studies. 
Another  suggestion  has  been  that  the  provincial  government  pre- 
scribe a maximum  limit  of,  say,  40  pupils  .for  high-school  classes  or 
sections;  Madras  and  Bombay  have  already  adopted  such  a limit, 
but  the  problem  still  remains  unaffected  by  such  palliative  measures. 
It  . has  been  thought  that  the  trouble  lies  with  the  impractical  and 
too  literary  nature  of  the  curricula;  aijd  therefore  iit&he  t^vanced 
. V '•  • ' ’ ’ • ■ ‘ ■ V - •'  ■" 
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Provinces,  sMh  as  Bombay  and  Madras,  science,  drawing,  and  man- 
ual arts  havffbeen  made  compulsory  in  many  high-schools,  and  others 
such  as  history  and  geography  have  been  articulated  with  the  life 
of  the  students. 

In  short,  while  the  officials  think  that  solid  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  spirit  of  secondary  education  and  in  the  sincere  desire 
for  reform,  yet  the  standard  of  secondary  education  is  stijl  discour- 
agingly  low  because  of  inadequate  staff  ^id  poop  pay  of  teachers, 

. overcrowing  and  defective  discipline.  As  the  educational  commis- 
sioner reports : 

The  apparently  Inexhaustible  demand  for  secondary  education,  combined 
with  the  difficulty  of  meeting  it  In  an  adequate  manner,  tends  to  syamp  the 
effects  of  reform.  Existing  schools  are  Improved,  but  new  onjs  sprliig  up,  low-" 
erlng  the  average  of  attainment,  and  undermining  discipline. 

According  to  official  reports  of  the  year  1918,  the  general  Condition 
of  secondary  education  throughout  India  at  large  had  shown  little 
improvement  for  several  years  preceding;  but  that  year  marked  the 
introduction,  in  several  Provinces,  of  important  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem of  examinations  in  secondary  schools.  Details  differ  from 
Province  to  Province ; but  the  common  tendency  has  been  to  abolish 
th&  old  blanket  permit  of  college  or  university  matriculation,  and 
to  stiffen  up  the  examination  or  leaving*  certificate  required  by  the 
individual  secondary  school.  Examination  upon  a minimum  of  cer- 
tain specified  subjects  is  required.*  This  move  is  interesting  as  run- 
ning counter  to  the. trend  of  modern  secondary  educational  thought, 
which,  certainly  in  the  west,  is  setting  ever  more  steadily  toward 
easier  articulation  between  the"  secondary  school  and  the  higher  in- 
stitution, and"  toward  less'  emphasis  upon  examinations  pure  and 
ample.  In  India,  however,  it  is  only,  fair  to  point  out  the  abuses 
which  developed  under  the  old  system  of  easy  matriculation,  which 
wta  perhaps  chiefly  responsible  for  the  swollen  enrollment  of  the 
higher  institutions  with  their  masses  of  ill-prepared  students. 

A-  material  feature  of  secondary  education  in  India  must  not  be 
over  without  notice.  This  Is  the  'institution  of  the  so-called 
■ ..  hostel,  by  which  is  meant,  the  boarding  hall  under  the  direct  super- 
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to  temptations,  which  have  been  discovered  in  many  instances,  have 
aroused  directors  and  students  of  education  to  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  see  that  so*  large  a proportion  of  the  School  population  shall 
live  in  a wholesome  environment.  Under  compelling  circumstances 
as  they  e$ist  at  present,  it  is  recognized  that  the  hostel  system  can 
not  be  done  away  with,  but  must  be  accepted,"  improved,  and  even 
extended.  The  Province  of  Madras  in  particular  (where  one  boy 
in  every  five  in  se<$ondary  schools  lives  away  from  home)  has  grappled 
with  the  situation  by  a systematic  study  of  the  character  and  condi- 
tions of  the  hostels  within  itsloorders.  „ 

COLLEGES  AND  UNTVEESmES. 

The  Indian  colleges  are  divided  into  those  which  offer  a general 
education  and  do  not  especially  prepare  candidates  for  any  pro-  * 
fession,  and  those  which  do  prepare  students  for  the  professions. 
The  former  class  fall  usually  under  the  head  of  colleges  Qf  arts  and 
general  science,  themselves  being  subdivided  into1  English  and 
oriental  colleges,  with  the  latter  of  which  we  are  not  here  concerned. 
The  arts  colleges,  which  train  students  by  the  medium  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  the  usual  subjects,  are  divided  into  first  and  second 
grade  colleges.  The  latter,  approaching  in  character  and  purposes 
the  American  junior  college,'  do  not  confer  a degree.  The  first- 
grade  college  graduates  the  students  in  all  academic  degrees  and 
even  offers  a full  graduate  course. 

While  the  colleges  do  not  vary  essentially  in  organization  from 
Province JBtProvmce,.  they  do  vary  decidedly  in  historical  develop- 
ment, in  number,  in  location,  and  in  efficiency.  Madras  represents 
one  extreme  in  the  considerable  number  of  scattered  colleges,  and  of* 
the  second-grade  and  mission  colleges;  while  Bombay  and  the 
Punjab  represent  the  other  extreme,  that  of  the  so-called  “intensive 
development,”  grouping  all  eight  of  her  colleges  in  three  great 
centers.  Following  the  English  model,  the  colleges  of  all  Provinces 
1 are  closely  affiliated  to  the  universities,  their  courses  and  examina- 
tions, and  even  internal  regulation  and  inspection,  being  prescribed 
directly  by  the  universities.  In  certain  Provinces,  as  in  the  caaeFof 
Bengal,  the  university  hhs  power  to  annul  the  action  of  the  college 
authorities  \n  the  matter  of  Students5  appeals  from  decisiqm  and  in 
the  arrangement  and  conduct  o^ostela  and  mess  room$. 

Among  pressing  problems  connected  with  the  methods  tod 
the  success  of  cortege  mstaiction,  the  chief  perhaps  arises  from  the 
fact  that  staff  is  usually  ineffective  in  number  ftp  the  great  size 
pf.j&ft  ^aaws  under  its  charge,  This  Complaint  is  voiced  to  most 
M fSPgKta  Pi  8“  pi^Tiaciri.di^t^ss,  The  but  $a- 

■othsi?  aymptoiu  of  the  Mtep'he®vijvee|”  already  dwelt  upoa.  fn  WM ; 
the  coibfei  numbered  18$,  and  showed  an  emrailmeut  of  47/00  • 
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students,  both  native  and  European;  registering  a percentage  of 
four-hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  male  population,  and 
an  increase  of  60  per  cent  since  1912. 

Within  the  past  five  years  the  question  of  the  exclusive  use  of 
English  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  colleges  has  come  to  the 
front,  after  having  lain  dormant  since  the  early  thirties,  when  Lord 
Macaulay’s  famous  minute  convinced  the  Government  of  India  of 
the  necessity  of  English  as  the  only  means  of  instruction.  The 
Province  of  Bengal  has  led  the  way  in  declaring  for  bilingual  in- 
struction in  the  courses  of  its  colleges,  the  other  language  being 
Bengali.  This  decision  was  arrived  at  after  mature  consideration 
of  the  claims  of  all  languages  spoken  in  the  Province  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fact  that  a considerably  larger  proportion  of  students 
use  Bengali  as  their  native  tongue  than  any  other.  This  decision, 
furthermore,  does  not  affect  the  subject  or  content  of  courses  offered 
nor  relieve  the  student  from  satisfying  the  requirements  in  English 
literature  and  composition  both  at  entrance  and  in  course. 

The  tutorial  system  of  studies,  favored  by  most  directors,  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  English  system,  is  profoundly  and  adversely 
affetted  by  .conditions  varying  with  financial  inability,  with*  indi- 
vidual numbers  of  students,  and  with  attainments  of  the  tutors  them- 
selves. The  tutorial  system  is  most  firmly  established  in  the  colleges 
of  the  Punjab;  elsewhere  it  has  at  best  a precarious  footing. 

As  regards  the  conditions  under  which  the  students  live,  the 
hostel  system  which  has  been  considered  in  secVidiry  education  plays 
also  a large  part  in  the  colleges.  Because  of  thWmaturity  of  college 
students  as  compared  with  those  in  the  middle  and  high  schools,  the 
system  is  regarded  as  most  successful  in  the  colleges.  The  director 
of 'public  instruction  in  Bengal  thus  summarizes  the  place  of  the 
hostel : 

«> 

Some  parents  whose  sons  could  attend  from  home  are  said  to  prefer  their 
residence  in  hostels  because  of  the  good  Influence  which  It  exercises.  Othery 
means  ore  used  to  promote  corporate  life  and  common  Interest.  In  Calcutta 
(where  residential  arrangements  are  defective)  the  colleges  of  the  university 
acquired  a fine  building  for  social  gatherings  of  sftidents  and  their  elders. 
In  the  well-managed  colleges  throughout  India  there  is  now  ap  esprit  de  corps 
and  a vigor  of  life  which  contrasts  ftefreshingly  with  the  languidly  laborious 
existence  which  less  favorably.sltuated  students  still  endure.  Athletics,  literary, 
debuting,  and  scientific  societies,  and  the  production  of  magazines  are  usual 
features  of  college  life,  taking  to  some  extent  the  place  of  general  reading, 
which  has  not  the  same  attraction  for  Indian  as  for  English  youths. 

^ The  five  universities  of  India— those  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras, 

' the  Puhj  abj  and  Allahabad— rwere  founded  within  the  first  30  years 
^ inii  until  five  years  ago  were  considered  as  meeting 

1 ; all  en  -Tlfeir'wnsdtutioniB  are  modeled  Targ^y 
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chancellor  (the  Viceroy  or  the  gove^or  of  the  Province),  a vice 
chancellor,  a senate  diversely  made  up  but  along  the  lines  laid  down 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  faculties  and  boards  of  studies,  and 
finally  a syndicate  in  whom  are  vested  extraordinary  powers  of  ap- 
peal and  review.  With  the  enormous  increase  in  secondary  educa- 
tion, the  five  years  under  review  saw  the  awakening  of  a need  for 
additional  universities  of  various  kinds.  The  Hindu  university  at 
Benares  and  the  university  at  Patna  opened  their  doors  in  October, 
1917 ; the  university  of  Mysore,  under  legislative  incorporation  of  the 
Province,  in  July,  1917.  The  Indian  university  for  women,  a private 
institution,  with  scattered,  branches  whose  administrative  center  is 
at  Poona,  was  founded  in  1917. 

The  constitution  and  aims  of  the  first  mentioned  are  significant. 
It  is  frankly  denominational,  admitting  persons  of  all  classes,  ©aktes, 
and  creeds,  but  imparting  religious  instruction  in  the  Hindu  tenets. 

It  is  sustained  by  large  private  and  popular  contributions,  and  begins 
on  a more  independent  plane  than  any  other  hitherto  known.  The 
posts  of  chancellor  and  vice  chancellor  will  be  filled  by  the  governing 
body.  It  is  not — as  are  most  of  the  other  universities^-an  affiliating 
body  controlling  colleges  scattered  over  a vast  area,  but  its  jurisdic- 
tion is  limited  to  Benares  and  such  colleges  as  may  be  established 
there.  Important  innovations  are  made  in  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  the  several  bodies  which  govern  it,  of  which  the  main, 
features  are  that  administration  is  vested  in  a court  composed  of 
donors  and  persons  chosen  by  various  bodies,  and  that  all  academic 
control  is  vested  in  a senpttfconsisting  not  necessarily  of  teachers  in 
the  university  but  of  outsiders  elected  oy  the  senate  itself. 

Of  the  schemes  pending  for  the  establishment  of  additional  uni- 
versities, most  important  is  that  for  a university  in  Burma.  This 
has  grown  steadily  in  popular  interest  during  the  five  years  under 
consideration,  andjdans  are  ripe  for  fruition  within  the  next  two 
years?'  ^ 

That  a new  conception  of  the  purposes  of  higher  educational  train- 
ing is  permeating  those  in  chargfe  of  Indian  affairs  is  eviddfit  from 
. the  summary  of  college  and  university  education  in  India  given  by 
Dr.  Sharp,  educational  commissioner,  in  hi&  seventh  quinquennial 
review  (1912-17):  " % 

Thus  two  lines  of  development  are  running  aide  by  side.  The  old  universities 
continue  mainly,  as  they  were  In  the  past  afflUatlng  institutions.  • • * 
Meantime,  new  universities  are  springing  into  life— some,  replicas  of  the  old, 
hup  with  smaUer  areas  and  with  an  endeavor  at  partial  concentration  around 
the  university  sight;  others  completely  centra  11  ted  and  primarily  teaching  Uk 
stltuttans.  It  is  recognized  that  university  problems  In  Indla  are  of  a far- 
reaching  nature,  add  that  the  best  professional  advice  is.  reqpislts  at  the 
present  Juncture.  %*  ♦ Hia  atceU^icy  Lord  O^lmsford,.  lir  i Idrettlt^v 
the  recipients  of/ degrees  at  Calchtta  said:  /“(talythe  otbet  'day 
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law  student  why  be  was  taking  up  law,  with  all  its  risks  and  disappointments. 
He  answered,  What  else  Is  there  for  me  to  take  up?  I am  not  going  to  discuss 
his  answer,  hut  this  I will  say.  It  is  my  sincere  hope,  and  it  Is  the  policy  of 
my  Government,  to  endeavor  by  all  means  In  our  power  to  open  up  other 
avenues  of  employment  So  long  as  students  think  that  the  only  avenues  of 
employment  are  In  the  legal  and  clerical  professions,  so  long  shall  we  get  con- 
gestion and  overcrowding  in  those  professions,  with  consequent  discourage- 
ment, disappointment,  and  discontent  Our  policy  then  Is  first  to  secure  that 
there  shall  be  as  many  opportunities  of  a livelihood  opened  to  the  educated 
classes  and  next  to  endeavor  to  divert  the  students  into  channels  other  than 
those  of  law  and  Government  clerical  employ.’* 
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TECHNICAL,  INDUSTRIAL,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

The  recognition  oAthe  vast  economic  and  social  value  of  practical 
lines  of  education  in  India  has  been  seen  in  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 

Jeport.  It  is  also  everywhere  emphasized  in  the  reports  of  the 
directors  of  public  instruction  for  the  several  Provinces.  A sig- 
nificant trend  is  also  shoeing  itself  in  the  action  of  the  local  govern- 
ments in  depending  more  and  more  upon  advisory  committees  whose 
duty  it  is  to  sludy  the  needs  of  the  individual  Province,  peculiarly 
- with  reference  to  technical  and  industrial  education,  and  to  give 
expert  ad  vice,  both  in  management  and  in  general  policy.  .The 
adaptation  of  modem  education  to  a country  like  India,  for  ages  im- 
movable in  her  social  and  educational  ideas,  is  neces^Trily  most  com- 
plicated. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  to  be  recorded  of  the  five  years 
wider  consideration  is  the  work  of  a committee  represen  ting/the 
Provinces  at  large  upon  the  education  of  civil  engineers,  'this  com- 
mittee considered  carefully  |£ch  questions  as  a low  age  limit  for 
students  entering  engineering  schools,  requirements  for  admission 
to  such,  minimum  knowledge  of  English  necessary,  articulation  with 
Government  colleges,  in  short  all  the  problems,  confronting  the  de- 
velopment of  an  increasing  body  of  native  students  of  engineering. 

It  is  agreed  that  only  in  the  development  of  such  a native  body, 
hdth  in.  engineering  and  allied  lines  of  practical  training,  can  means 
be. found  to  stem  the  flow  of  young  Hindus  into  the  law  and  Gov- 
ernment service.  * 

The  urgent  need  of  industrial  education  began  id  make  itself  felt 
about  15  years  ago,  when  a committee  appointed  by  Lord  Curzon 
suggested  w appi^tice  system  maintained  by  the  State.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Imperial  Government  encouraged,  the  establishment  by  the 
local  governments  of  trade  schools  of  various  grades.  The  next  10 
yi  rs  aw  many r schemes,  some  fanciful,' most  too  eostly,  and  others 
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mechanical  engineering,  and  plumbing  were  most  practical  and  fret- 
ful. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  scheme  for  the  State  training 
of  apprentices  was  dropped,  but  led  to  the* establishment  of  Govern- 
ment trade  schools,  where  continuation^  classes  are  provided  for 
youths  still  in  the  employ  of  various  firms,  an  interesting  anticipa- 
tion of  provisions  in  the  Fisher  Act.  On  the  whole,  however,  indus- 
trial educat:on  in  India  has  hitherto  attained  only  a limited  measure 
of  success.  The-  causes,  racial  and  governmental,  lie  deep  below  the 
surface;  but  that  the  situation  is  capable  of  improvement  and  that 
it  is  improving  is  emphasized  by  the  directors  of  the  advanced 
Provinces.  . ' 

The  sign  of  greatest  pretense  is  the  existence  of  the  Indian  Indus- 
trial Commission*  with  it^Hcourageinent  of  practical  instruction  in 
manual  arts  and  domestic  science  in  the  common  primary  and  ele- 
mentary schools.  JThe  report. of  this  commission,  presented  early  in 
1919,  makes  the  radical  recommendation  that  the  general  control  of 
noncollegiate  industrial  and  technical  education  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Industries,  though  the  cooperation  of 
the  Education  Department  can  not  be  dispensed  with.  The  commis- 
sion feels' that  an  education  purporting  to  train  for  industrial  life- 
must  Jhave  direct  organic  connection  with  industries  and  industrial 
employers;  that  teachers  and  inspectors  should  be  trained  by  the 
Industries  Department  not  merely  for  independent  schools  but  also 
for  industrial  and  technical  apprentice  classes  annexed  to  commer- 
cial plants. 

The  Government  of  Ifidia  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  agricultural  education  in  India.  This  is  one  subject 
that  is  free  from  complications,  inasmuch  as  its  two  fundamental 
objects — the  improvement  of  agricultural  methods  and  the  better- 
ment of  the  material  and  economic  conditions  of  the  vast  mass  of  the 
people  of  India — confront  all  students  of  the  subject  on. the  threshold. 

To  devise  ways  to  reach  influential  classes,  ^ticli  as  the  landed  and 
more -prosperous  cultivating  class,  a number  of  conferences  partici- 
pated in  by  students  of  general  education  as  well  as  of  agriculture 
have  been  held.  Chief  of  these  was  that  held  in  Simla  in  June,  1917, 
at  which  were  represented  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire.  It 
recommended  the  foundation  of  agricultural  middle  schools,  the 
specific  training  of  teachers  for  such  schools,  the  adaptation  of  pri- 
mary education  to  rural  needs,  the  establishment  of  an  agricqltur&l 
college  in  each  of  the  principal  Provinces  of  India,  and  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge  amongthei  mass  of  the 
people  by  the  demonstration  of  improve^  methods  and  by  instruc- 
tion brought  to  tlife  illiterate  tiller  of  the  soil  ^ - 

Most  of  the  agticultural  colleges  in  eristenc^  report  a gra\e  ito&ly  M 
oi  iintprest^*  ainong*  the/p^ple/te  ty  ’ the e small r 
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students  generally  attending  and  by  the  even  mor^erious  lack  of 
demand  for  specially  trained  men  on  the  part  of  the  landholders 
and  agents  of  large  tracts.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  increase 
interest  in  individual  colleges  by  reducing  the  length  of  course  and 
by  offering  practical  courses  rather  than  those  upon  scientific  sub- 
jects. Most  of  the  So-called  agricultural  colleges,  according  to  re- 
ports, are  very  little  more  than  secondary  schools. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  OIBL8. 

♦ * 'w. 

With  the  stirring  of  reform  movements  in  Government,  and  the 
proposal  to  extend  suffrage  to  women,  the  education  of  women  in 
India  has  become  within  the  five  years  under  consideration  a burn- 
ing question,  such  as  was  never  anticipated  it  would  be.  • Speaking 
generally,  little  provision  is  made  in  the  governmental  schools  of 
India,  vernacular  or  Anglo-vernacular,  for  the  education  of  girls. 
They  are  educated  mainly  in  special  schools,  which  are  generally 
private  except  in  districts  where,  as  in  the  Central  Provinces,  the 
Government  has  taken  over  control.  Only  in  Burma,  where  ex- 
tremely early  marriage  does  not  pretail,  are  the  schools  mixed. 

The  subject  is,  like  so  many  others,  complicated  by  innumerable  tra- 
ditions and  social  limitations.  According 'to  the  inspectresses  of  va- 
t rious  districts,  difficulty's  experienced  in  securing  Indian  ladies  of 
position  to  work  upon  local  committees,  in  attracting  women  of 
proper. character,  attainments,  and  caste  to  work  as  teachers,  ki  secur- 
ing regular  attendance,  in  inducing  girls  to  remain  in  school  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  and  back  of  all  in  combating  and  overcom- 
ing the  age-old  hostility  to  educating  women  at  all.  Despite,  these 
social  as  well  as  educational  difficulties,  however,  the  great  increase 
of  29.2  per  cent  is  to  be  recorded  for  the  past  five  years  in  the  total 
number  of  native  girls  under  instruction  in  India.  This  for  191G-17 
♦reached  the  surprising  total  of  nearly  1,300,000  girls.  More  impor- 
tant than  the  increase  in  numbers  is  the  change  which  is  being 
wrought  inthe  attitude  of  the  public,  a ohange  which  applies  not  only 
to  the  essentials  of  primary  education,  but  also  to  secondary  schools.' 
Authorities  agree  that: 

Indian  public  opinion  has  slowly  changed  from  Its  former  attitude  of  positive 
dislike  to  the  education  of  women  and  is  now  much  more  favorable  as  regards 
every  community.  * * • Professional  men  now  wish  to  marry  their  Sons  to 
educated  girls  who  can  be  fl£  a real  senses  companions  and  helpmates ; therefore 
education  is  beginning  to  be  valued  by  parents  as  Improving  the  marriage 
4jp iipiirtri  ~ nf  ttirtr  daughters.  * * *, 

< A large"  part  of  the  credit  for  the  advance  of  female  education  is 
fact,  that  tbe.;quahty  of  ,t«ichmg^m  schools  for  girls  is 
in  ; Tl^  is  pr^ounced  in  ,^9* 
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ondaiy  schools,  both  those  under  mission  management  and  those,  as 
m the  Central  Provinces,  maintained  by  the  Gov.,  nment.  Again, 
modern  courses  in  industrial  and  vocational  subjects  li.  ve  been  intro- 
duced in  many  girls’  school's,  and  increased  attention  li,  been  paid 
to  physical  training.  Here  immediate  results  of  model  i diet  and 
training  have  been  most  pronounced. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  women’s  education  well  shows  how 
closely  related  are  social  and  educational  considerations  in  India.' 

The  institution  of  extremely  early  marriage,  and  its  concomitant  of 
a largo  number  of  child  widows  in  the  great  Brahman  States  of 
Madras.  Bombay,  and  Bengal,  have  led  school  authorities  -to  take  • 
measures  for  the  education  of  that  element  of  the  population  which 
lias  hitherto  been  neglected  and  led  a sad  and  useless  life.  For  the 
most  part  such  Brahman  child  widowsaare  "distinctly  intelligent , and 
their  training  as  teachers,  especially  for  secondary  schools,  has 
been  attended  with  marked  success.  The  school  authorities  see  in 
this  a powerful  incentive  toward  the  popularizing  of  secondary 
education  amongst  the  Hindu  people. 

A word  should  be  said  as  to  the  encroachment  of  English  educa- 
tion for  girl<i  upon  the  vernacular  education.  Jjrom  all  reports,  the 
appreciation  of  English  education  is  growing,  largely  because  in  the 
public  mind  English  influences  are  held  responsible  for  the  exist- 
ence of  any  education  for  women  at  all.  Some  authorities  see.  the 
future  of  girls’ education  as  lying  in  a judicious  extension  of  the  mid- 
dle English  schools,  whose  graduates  should  furnish  a’nucleus  of  edu- 
cated opinion  as  well  as  a trained  corps  of  teachers.  The  director 
of  public  instruction  for  Bengal  vigorously  summarizes  the  "situ- 
ation  : ^ 


We  nmy  at  least  hoi*  that  in  dealing  with  the  education  of  girls,  we  shall 
not  repeat  the  Mistakes  which  have  been  made  In  the  education  of  boys.  There 
will  be  no  excuse  If  we  do,  for  the  girls  of  Bengal  wjth  comparatively  few  eXeep- 
tlons  do  not  have  to  be  trained  to  scramble  liy  the  open  market  for  a living 
* * * For  many  years  yet  secondary  ami  higher  education  will  be  confined 

to  the  few.  Is  It  too  much  to  hope  that  We  sliull  be  able  so  to  order  things 
that  the  education  given  will  be  & reality?  There  Is  only  one  way  of  accom- 
plishing this,  and  that  is  by  securing  cultured  and  sympathetic  women  to  work 
as  inspectresses  and  in  colleges  and  school*  and.  by  giving  these  women  an  free 
a hand  a possible.  If  we  determine  to  do  this  and ’do  not  shrink  from  the  bill— r- 
it  will  not  be  nn  unlimited  llablllty-we  yhall  be  giving  Indlnn  women  it  change 
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EDUCATION'  OF  MOHAMMEDANS. 


The  discussion  of  Indian  educatio^as  has  been  scon,  centers,  pre- 
dominantly around  (that  of  the  natiy*  population.  to  this  point 
pneral  lines  have  been  laid  down.  which  jpclude  all  races  ancl breeds 

efement  pf.the  imtiye  popu- 
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mention  must  be  made  of  it.  This  is  the  Mohammedan  population 
of  British  India,  which  comprises  (1917)  58*000,000  souis,  or  slightly 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total.  It  is  the  only*racial  group  whose 
adjustment  to  the  uniform  educational  system  of  the  country  once 
seemed  fraught  with  grave  difficulties.  But  time  has  brought  tact 
and  understanding  to  the  authorities  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Mohamedans.  'Racial  and  religious  barriers  have  been  so  broken 
down  that  in  the  Provinces  showing  the  highest  Mohamedan  popula- 
tion— Bengal,  the  Punjab,  the  Northwest  frontier  Province,  and  in 
some  of  the  native  administrations  under:  British  protection — the 
Mohammedans  had  proportionately  a larger  number  of  children  in 
the  lowest  vernacular  schools  recognized  by  the  Government  than  any 
other  race.  ..  ■ * * ’ 

But  there  are  certain  difficulties  still  inherit  in  the  situation. 
The  Mohammedan  religious  authorities  retire  the  child  to  attend 
the  Mosque  before  he  does  any  other.  'This  results  in  the  Mohamme- 
dan boy’s  commencing  his  regular  schooling  at  a later  age  than  the 
average.  The  alien  languages  to  be  learned,  and  the  poverty  of 
large  sections  of  Mohammedan  communities  (where  many  converts 
are  from  tjie  depressed  classes)  have  worked  to  reduce  the  numbers 
in  the  higher  standards  of  the  primary  vernacular  schools  mate- 
rially, to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the  institutions  of  higher  education. 

A further  important  element  in  the  situation  is  the  small  number 
of  Mohammedans  engaged  as  teachers  in  the  Government  system. 

' This  is,  among  others,  a result  of  the  strict  religions  obligations 
laid  by  purely  Mohammedan  education  upon  its  graduates  to  re- 
main faithful  to  Islamic  teachings.  Thus  conditions  for  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils  of  Mohammedan  faith  are  not  favorable  to  the 
development  of  confidence  in  the  Government  schools.  In  Bengal 
the  authorities  have  steadily  endeavored  to  develop*  such  confidence 
by  special  concessions  to  Mohammedans  and  the  assignment  of  a 
large  proportion  of  official  posts  to  be  filled  by  them.**** 

None  of  the  measures  indicated,  however,  has  recognized 
as  adequately  meeting  the  situation,  and  the  authorities  have  re- 
peatedly authorized  the  Mohammedans  to,  start  their  own  schools 
under  their  own  committees,  with  full  facilities  for  religious  in- 
struction and  observance.  Such  schools  afe:  (1)  Those  which  teach 
the  ordinary  course  of  elementary  subjects;  (2)  those  which  started 
as  native  schools  but  have  modified  the  prescribed  curriculum*;  and 
(8)  those  which  are  indifferent  to  government  recognition  and  have 
their  own  scheme  of  studies.  The  number  of  Mohammedan  schools 
neceksatfly  varies  widely  frorn^  Province  to  Province,  secondary 
echbbls  t ar  ftDeci&llv  well  developed  among  them.  In  Bengal 


especially  there  i^Me  unique  Combination  of  what  are  really  middle 
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English  schools  with  separate  departments  using  Arabic  as  a medium 
of  instruction  and  teaching  Arabic  literature. 

Three  colleges  are  maintained  by  the  Mohammedans,  which  mark 
a distinct  advance  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  turbulent  quarrels 
of  the  frontier  tribes,  many  students  being  drawn  from  the  non- 
Moluimniedan  population.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  col- 
lege education  among  the  Mohammedans  in  Bengal,  and  the  next 
few  years  bid  fair  to  see  additional  colleges  initiated  tb*  meet  this 
demand. 

To  sum  up  the  situation:  The  English  educational  officials  are 
much  encouraged  by  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  Mo- 
hammedans  resorting  to  the  schools  giving  instruction  along  modern 
lines.  Indeed,  the  number  of  Mohammedan  pupils  has  steadily 
grown  to  bo  larger  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  this  group  than 
those  of  all  races  and  creeds  together.  The  increase  of  Moham- 
medan pupils  in  the ’Government  schools  is  a convincing  proof  that 
even  among  this  stubborn  group — 

the  old  prejudice  against  m.alern  forms  of  thought  and  exclusive  adherence 
o the  orthodox  subjects  are  dying  away.  Views  are  broadening  It  ts  seen 
that  Instruction  In  special  schools  Is  often  inferior— If  only,  bivnuse  the  stuff 
s Inferior.  • * The  spoclni  school  that  teaches  unnecessary  or  useless 

subjects  Is  waning  In  popularity.  The  cry  Is  -still  for  'special  institutions,  but 
of  the  tj pe  that  will  fit  the  Musselman  for  the  developments  of  modern  life 
whWe  yet  k'.-eping  him  a Musselman. 


EDUCATION  OF  EUROPEANS  IN  INDIA. 

mile  the  study  of  Indian  education  primarily  concerns  itself 
with  instruction  imparted  to  hativc  children,  who  comprise  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  all  school  children  throughout  the  Indian 
Empire,  yet  thfe  education  of  the  children  -tflnd  youth  of  European 
descent  should.not  btfoverlooked.  In  the  nature  of  things  a different 
background  of  tradition  and  inheritance  is  possessed  by  the  Euro- 
pean, and  his  children,  no  matter  how  humble  or  to  what  employ- 
ment destined,  have  essentially  another  outlook  on  life  from  that  of 
the  native,  and  in  $ost  instances,  children  of  European  descent 
whether  pure  or  mixed,  retain  European  habits  and  modes  of  life’ 

A,9„  flaS  thV!?Se  °(  Past  century  social  distinction  brought 
about  the  result  that  children  of  English  officiate  were  sent  to  Enir* 
land  m earlyun fancy,  there  to  be  educated,  or  in  the  more  healthful 
hill  Provinces  special  schools  were  privately  organized  and  main- 
tained for  them.  At  the.aame  time  the  children  of-  the  poorer  Euro- 
peans and  those  of  mixed  blood  were  left  to  be  educated  largely  bv 

beJefect^m  80110019  eSJ|ciaUy  foun^  by.  Private  and  relipow 
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Of  recent  years  not  only  1ms  the  European  population  of  th6  lead- 
ing Provincesof  India  increased  exceedingly  with  the  development  of 
commerce  and  industries,  but  if.  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the 
moral  duty  of  an  enlightened  State  to  assume  the  instruction  of  all 
children  whose  domestic  circumstances  can  not  afford  them  adequate 
schooling.  The  original  character  of  the  schools  for  European  chil- 
dren has,  however,  remained,  and  even  where  governmental  grants 
.are  assigned  it.  is  usually  to  schools  fqunded  and  managed  on  re- 
ligious and  denominational  lines.  In  return  for  the  grant  of  aid  the 
Government  does-viot  always  require  a share  in  the  management, 

* 'Hie  c ase  of  Bengal  may  be  taken  as  representative.  Out  of  79  insti- 
tutions for. the  trainin^of  European  children  only  5 are  managed  by 
the  Government;  If)  are  undenominational,  most  of  them  being 
schools  maintained  by  the  industrial  corporations  for  the  children 
of  their  employees;  the  remainder,  59,  belong  to  various  religious 
bodies.  This  denominational  character,  although  the  powerful  fac- 
tor in  the  existence  of  such  schools,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
leading  to  some  waste  of  effort,  and  the  Government  has  begun  to 
encourage  the  consolidation  of  such  schools  wherever  local  condi- 
tions make  it  possible.  Such  schools  are  visited  by  a special  inspector 
in  each  of  the  larger  Provinces,  but  beyond  good  sanitary  and  health 
conditions  no  very  rigid  requirements  are  exacted. 

In  Provinces  and  districts  where  denominational  and  private 
schools  have  not  Been  founded  the  Government-  has  addressed  itself 
seriously  to  the  long-neglected  question  of  the  education  of  Euro- 
peans. Since  the  historic  conference  on  this  branch  of  education 
held  at  Simla  in  1^12,  presided  over  by  the  governor  of  the  Punjab, 
and  including  representatives  of  the  various  interests  of  European 
life  in  India,  interest  has  steadily  grown.  The  system  of  compul- 
sory education,  of  which  the  conference  declared  itself  in  favor,  met 
surprising  opposition  from  the  local  governments,  the  claim  being 
made  that  the  voluntary  system  of  attendance  was  found  to  be 

* working  effectively.  This,  however,  has  been  questioned  by  social 
workers  in  the  large  cities.  Especially  in  the  city  of  Madras  the  im- 
perial grant  of  30,000  rupees  for  the  extension  of  education  among 
the  poorer  classes  was  gratefully  wel(jgmed  in  consideration  of  the 
undeniably  large  nufhlxjr  of  European  children  not  reached. 

* Separate  European  education  naturally  enrplls  the  overwhelming 
minority  of  its  pupils  jn  the  primary  stages.  Embracing  the  middle 
" school,  9,  10,  and,  in  a few  instances,  11 , grades  are  offered,  the  sub- 
ject being  practically  the.  same  as. those  taught  in  corresponding 
European  schools.  An  interesting  feature  is  thatthe  second  language 
Inquired  may  be  either  Latin  or  a modern  European  language  or  an 
■ . . jndian  vernacular*  *In  regard  to  high^school  work,  the  conference 
- above  referred  to  recommended  for  the  high  schools  for  boys  a more 
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modern  and  practical  curriculum  with  a few  schools  which  should 
prepare  boys  for  the  universities  and  the  professions  and  be  callejd 
collegiate  schools.  The  latter  clause,  however,  owing  to  the  disagree- 
ment of  local  governments  and  the  Imperial  Government  of  India, 
which -thought  the  need  amply  met  by  practical  training,  was  ndt  - 
put  into  execution.1  As  a matter  of  fact  the  peculiar  defect  of  Euro- 
pean governmental  education  in  India  is  that  it  makes  scant  provi- 
sion for  continuing  the  education  of  promising  boys.  A few  enj- 
deavor  to  go  to  England,  and,  those  unable  to  do  this  are  admiiced 
to  the  colleges  for  Indians,  where  they  enjoy  all  advantages.  Most 
of  the  directors  report  satisfactory  progress  in  the  Europenn  schools 
in  thcdi  Provinces,  and  interest  in  this  field  is  shown  by  the  proposal 
for  iv  Gaining  college  for  teachers  in  southern  India.  Methods  and 
instruction  are  reported  as  still  improving,  in  spite  of  the  losses  of 
many  teachers  to  military  service. 


T11AINIXO  OF 


TEACHEltS. 


The  biond  distinction  between  the  Knglish  and  tli$  vernacular 
schools  is  also  carried -out  in  the  classification  of  teachers.  Teach#*^1^ 
trained  in  the  English  schools  serve  in  secondary  schools  exclprfwly ; 
teachers  trained  in  the  vernacular  institutions  serve  almdist  exclu-  " 
sively  in  pririiary  schools  but  to  some  extent  also/fn  secondary 
schools.  The  former  class  are  trained  according  to/Knglish  methods 
in  the  15  special  colleges  and  call  for  no  furtWnotice.  The  latter  A 
are  of  great  importance  in  the  system  of  Incjirfn  education,  but  their  * 
training  lacks  much  of  being  what  it  should  be."  The  Government  of 
India  hns  always  been  alive  to  the  necessity  of  having  a suppjjf  of 
teachers  for  primary  schools  adequate  both  in  number  and  in  attain- 
ments : but  progress  has  been  hampered  in  the  many  ways  already 
shown  in  the  treatment  of  pripiary  education. 

In  August,  1916,, the  Government  of  India  issued  a circular  letter 
to  local  governments  pointing  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  arrange-  * 
rrrnts  in  many  -Provinces  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary 
and  primary  schools,  and  suggesting  as  a minimum  standard  that 
the  number  of  teachers  to  be  trained  in  each  year  should  not  be  less 
than  the  number  of  new  teachers  who  must  be  provided  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  have  died  or  resigned  or  tt>  meet  the  demands 
created  by  the  extension  of  education.  Since  then  considerable  im- 
provements have  been  effected,  but  no'  improvement  can  be.funda- 


It  la  interest! nr  to  record  that  tble  problem  was  attempted  In  Madras,  where  a Terr 
proareealve  echedale  of  studies  .allowing  three  alternate  conraea.  baa  Been  Introduced 
*■  Th*  fl"*  wa"  for  pnplV'  whO-dM  not  Intend  to  pqnrae  their  edn- 
catlon,^  the  eecond  prepared  for-  the  high  school  with  studies  leading  to  college -and 

*”d  thlrd  prep*r®d  ,°''  ba*,n<**-  . Madras  also  has  the  credit  Xhelng 
the  Brat,  tp  provide  eapedal,  vocational . and ' doinehtlc  eSonoihj  training, 
wbteh  hu  01qc«  b<4B;  followed  bjrsom^of  the  echoolaln  Bomb*?..  ■ ^ Y - ^ ^ " 
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mental  unless  tfr^  teachers  profession  is  so  elevated  socially  and 
financially  as  to  attract  an  adequate  nunber  of  candidates  of  the 
proper  stamp.  This  has  been  attempted  by  increasing  salaries*  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  applicants 
in  many  Provinces,  if  not  to  elevate  the  quality.  Of  the  approxi-, 
msteiy  190,000  teachers  of  the  vernacular,  barely  (>0,000  are  trained. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  serious.  If  the  wastage  of  teach- 
ers of  the  vernacular  be  estimated  at  6 per  cent  each  yeai\  the 
ing  institutions  should  turn  out  12,000  teachers  a year.  But  in  1917 
the  milder  turned  out  was  only  a^Httle' below  9,000.  Thus  the  nor- 
mal supply  is  not  maintained,  t^say  nothing  of  the  increase  necess- 
ary for  extension. 

Students  enrolled  in  the'  higher  vernacular  training  institutions 
are  required  to  have  completed  the  middle  course  in  the  vernacular 
or  Anglo-vernacular  schools,  and  upon  graduation  they  are  certifi- 
cated to  be  teachers  in  secondary  vernacular  schools  or  to  be  head- 
masters of  primary  schools.  These  are  the 'distinctive  normal 
schools,  their  training  extending  over  periods  of  from  one  to  three 
years  according  to  the  Province  concerned.  Schools  of  a lower  type 
are  attended  by  students  who  have  completed  only  the  upper  primary 
grades,  ^snd  they  offer  shorter  courses  for  the  training  of  ordinary 
teachers  in  primary  schools:*" 

It  is  the  improvement  in  the  students  frequenting  this  latter  class 
of  schools  that  is  the  task  of  supreme  importance  in  the  training  of 
teachers.  The  several  Provinces  differ  in  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  one  or  the  other  of  tlie  two  lines  of  teacher  training,  and 
in  the  content  and  thoroughness  of  the  courses  offered.  The  prob- 
lem of  improvement  has  been  most  seriously  attacked  injdie  Province 
of  Madras,  where,  as  the  report  shows,  modem  methods  are  much 
needed : ^ 

As  regards  the  methods  followed  lu  the  training  schools,  criticism  und  model 
lessons  are  generally  suitably  'conducted.  A weaker  point  In  tlie  training  Is 
tl»e  work  in  the  practicing  section.  With  the  existing  nunfbers  It  is  difficult 
to  give  the  students  sufficient  practical  work,  nor  does  it  appeur  to  be  suffi- 
ciently recognized  that^the  practical  work  done  must  be  thoroughly  supervised, 
scrutinized,  and  discussed  with  the  students.  The  teaching  of  the  subjects  of 
general  education  Is  variously  reported  upon.  With  their  better  staffs,  the 
Government  schools  are  better  than  the  aided.  Nature  study  seems  to  be 
the  weakest  subject,  and  garden  work  poor.  * * .♦  Criticisms  are  also 
heard  of  the  teaching  of  geography  and  the  vemaculur.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, real  progress  appears  to  have  been  made. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  the  note  of  encouragement  and  optimism  voiced  in 
the  qf.  the  several  directors  of  public-iititrUction  seerts  justi- 

fied,and  a net  result  of- progress  during  the  quhfiqqennium  is  to  be 
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recorded  despite  the  retrogression  in  certain  districts  and  in  certain 
branches  of  education  which  are  inseparable  from  the  economic  and 
other  effects  of  the  war.  As  I)r,  Sharp  summarizes  the  situataonjn 
his  concluding  paragraph  upon  the  general  progress  of  education  in 
India : 

# 

There  Is.  no  denying  the  fact  Hint  while  public  Interest  In  education  bns  In- 
oreaHnl,  public  opinion  so  fur  as  It  is  expressed  often  remains  erode  and  un- 
formed. lTeas-ut,te ranees  ure  frequently  uetuated  by  vested  interests  er  pollti- 
enl  motives.  The  criticism  of  measures  of  reform  is  attractive  and  the  student 
community  Is  a valuable  political  asset.  * * •*  There  Is  a tendency  to  lower 
standards  jmd  to  oppose  their  Improvement.  Publicists  support  pupils  In  acts 
ot  indiscipline,  openly  blaming  the  teachers  and  deprecating  punishment. 

lit'li,"  these  manlfestntlons  there  Is  a great  holly  of  sound  public, 
opinion.  Nor  Is  It  always  inarticulate.  An  Important  section  of  the  press  has, 
during  the  quinquennium,  approached  educational  questions  In  the  spirit  of  the 
educator.  This  Is  a hopeful  sign.  Hut  before  a thoroughly  sound  advance  can 
lie  made  Iris  essential  that  educational  questions  should  he  regarded  on  their 
own  merits,  that  the  teacher  should  come  Into  Ills  mvu  and  that  due  values 
should  be  set  upon  the.  respective  merits  of  knowledge  und  of  understanding. 


KDUCATION  IN  EGYPT.’ 


%JPt  was  declared  a British  protectorate  on  Decemlter  IS,  1914. 
The  ruler  under  the. title  gf  sultan,  formerly  kitedive,  and  the  Council* 
of-Ministers  form. the  government.  The  authority  of  Great  Britain 
is  vc-led  in  the  Britisli  Resident,  the  British  advisers  of, each  minis- 
try, and  inspectors  of  the  various  departments  in  the  14  Provinces. 
Education  is' controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  or  the  central 
Viuthoritv  and  the  councils,  or  the  local  authority  for  education. 
No  close  cooperation  exists  between  these  two  kinds  of  iodies.  The 
majority  of  the  population  is  illiterate.  Aecording*to  the  1907 
census,  96  per  cent  wore  unafcle  to  read  and  write.  At  present  only 
3 per  cent  of  the  population  are  attending  elemental-.-  schools.  A 
' scheme  is,  however,  under  way  which  aims  to  establish  efficient 
schools  for  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  population  within  th:;  next  30 
years.  The  net  expenditure  of  the  Egyptian  Government  on  educa- 
tion represents  less  than  2 per  cent  of  the  annual  budget.  This  sum 
is  intended  primarily  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  Europeanized 
course  of  education  designed  to  fit  Egyptians  for  various  branches 
of  the  public  service  and  for  professional  careers.  The  education  of 
the  masses  is  intrusted  to  provincial  councils  or  the  local  authorities, 
who  make  provision  for  elementary  spools  in  their  areas, 

nppoKT,' 

The  expenditure  of . the  Ministry  of  Education  -for  1918-19 
amounts  to  $2, 868,041,  which  is  an  incase  of  $548,216  over. th$  esti- 

uponthe  note  jpf  the  MUUgtry  of  Education  oh  educational  organ ti&tlon  and  *; 
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mates  of  the  preceding  year,  when  the  credits  granted  were  lower  by 
$186,727  than  the  prewar  level  of  1914-15. 

Education  of  Egypt  is  now  clearly  crystalizing  into  two  systems: 
The  Europeanized,  which  aims  at  providing  education  chiefly  for 
the  wealthier  circles  of  society,  and  the  vernacular,  which  aims  at 
providing  a practical  education  for  the  rest  of  the  population.  The 
Europeanized  system  is  modem.  The  vernacular  is  old  and  indig- 
enous. The  primary  schools  form  the  basis  of  the  Europeanized 
System. , * , 

INFANT  CLASSES  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Infant  classes  are  at  present  provided  in  girls’  primary  schools 
only.  As  some  knowledge  of  reading  is  required  for  entrance  to 
primary  schools,  the  ministry  is  making  provision  for-the  establish- 
ment of  * two  infant  schools  for  boys,  one  in  Cairo  and  one  in 
Alexandria. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
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The  Ministry  of  Education  at  present  maintains  30  boys’  primary 
schools,  attended  by  6,7J6  pupils.  The  provincial  councils  maintain 
27  boys’  primary  schools,  attended  by  £,892  pupils,  and  give  giants 
in  aid  to  14  private  primary  schools  attended  by  1,985  pupils.  There 
are  also  42  other  private  boys’  primary  schools,  attended  by  7,999 
boy  ptipils,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

The* girls’  primary  education  is  provided  at  present  in  three  Gov- 
ernment primary  girls’  schools,  attended  by  491  pupils.  The  pro- 
vincial councils  maintain  10  primary  schools  attended  by  993,  and 
give  grants  in  aid  to  two  other  schools  with  an  attendance  of  227. 
There  are  also . under  the  inspection  of  the  ministry  15  private 
giris’  schools,  attended  by  1,726  pupils.  The  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion has  thus  under  its  oontrol  or  under  inspection  113  boys’  pri- 
mary schools  attended  by  19, 592  pupils  and  30  girls’  primary  schools, 
attended  by  8,487  pupils. 

! The  stalf  in  the  primary  schools  is  exclusively  Egyptian,  and  all 
theinstiuetkm  is  given  in  Arabic.  The  curriculum  comprises  the 
ordinary  elementary  subjects.  English  is  also  taught.  In  girls’ 
schools  stress  is  laid  on  training  in  domestic  subjects  (cooking, 
laundry^ hou8ewifery,:ftnd  home  hygiene).  The  course  in  boys’ 
^ooh  Usts.  four  years;  in  girls’  schools  six,  the  first  two  years* 
coj^tuting  mfant  classes.  , ’ . ,. 

" The vinstructipn,  in  the  Government  primary  schools  is  not  free, 
btft  some.provision  is  made  for  necessitous  children  in  the  primary 
schools  belonging  tp  the1  provincial  councils  and  private  benevolent 
aociefciea  ^ 

The  primary*.^  formerly  awarfed^upon  the 

the 

v * ihent  in  the  Gof ^ ment  aervice.  ^ This  attracted  af  large  nuhiterof  ' 
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pupils  who  did  not  intend  to  pursue  higher  studies  and  were  thus 
diverted  from  taking  up  a more  practical'  course  of  studies.  This 
defect  wTas  remedied  in  1915  when  the  primary  education  certificate 
was  abolished.  In  its  stead  was  instituted  an  entrance  examination 
for  admission  *to  secondary  schools..  By  this  reform  the  primary 
course  lost  its  mark  of  self-completeness  and  came  to  be  regarded 
ns  an  initial  stage  of  the  Europeanized  system. 

the  vernacular  elementary  schools. 

The  vernacular  elementary  Schools,  called  innktabs,  aim  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  population  at  large.  The  course  lasts  four  years, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  elementary  subjects,  includes  the 
study  of  the  Koran  and  the  tenets  of  Islam.  In  girls’  schools  stress  . 
is  laid  on  domestic  science.  The  standard  in  makt&b  schools  is  far 
below  that  maintained  in  the  primary  schools.  Improvements  are 
being  introduced  gradually.  In  the  Government  and  in  a. number 
of  other  maktabs,'  teachers  are  paid  fixed  salaries  instead  of  being 
dependent  on  school  fees.  In  some  places,  as  for  instance  in  Alex- 
andria, private  maktabs  are  being  bought  out  by-  a special  com-, 
minion  and  turned  into  municipal  schools  under 'the  inspection  of" 
the  ministry.  At  present  the  ministry  maintains  from  its  own  budget 
two  maktabs  with  209  pupils  and  manages  or  inspects  4,263  maktabs 
attended  by  2 §2, 063  pupils. 


HIGHER  ELEMEXTART.  SCHOOLS.  * 

Those  schools  aim  to  supplement  tji©  meager  education  received  in 
the  maktab  schools.  There  are  at  present  16  higher  elementary  schools 
attended,  by  742  boys  and  226  girls.  These  schools  are  supported,  by 
the  Ministry  of.  Education  and  the  provincial  council.  .The  boys’ 
• higher  elementary  schools  are  of  Two  types,  urban  and  rural,  with 
a four  years’  course  each.  The  rural  schools  offer,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  literary  subjects,  lessons  in  rural  science  and  native  study,  men- 
suration and  surveying,  and  practical  work  in  the  school  garden,  as 
well  as  a certain  amount  of  manual  training.  The  urban  schools 
have  an  industrial  bias.  The  school  schedule  provides  among 
other  subjects  for  lessons  on  materials,  machines,  and  manufactures, 
»b  well  as  for  a large  amount  of  manual  training.  These  schools 
represent  a new  development  in  Egypt.  The  manual  training  is- in- 
tended to  be  a means  of  mental  training.  The  pupils,  it  is  claimed, 
show  great  delight. in  manual  work,  and  this  reacts  favorably  on 
their  book  work.  In  older  to  facilitate  the  development  of  this  new 
type  of  . schools  the  fees  have  been  considerably*  reduced.  In 'the 
girls’  higher  elementary  schools  the  conra  is  limited  tothree^ears. 
The  instruction  is  practical,  morefthan  one-third  ofthelimebeing 
alining:;  ^ 

kousewifisj^j'  household  accounts^  and*  home  fchyg;'  j 
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SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


Secondary  schools  are  the  ^product  of  the  Europeanized  system. 
The. ministry  maintains  at  present  six  secondary  schools  and  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  open  a seventh.  The  schools  are 
attended  by  2,442  pupils.  There  are  also  28  private  secondary  schools, 
attended  by-  4,643  pupils.  In  1913  the  ministry  inaugurated  a 
system  of  grants  in  aid  to  private  secondary  schools.  This  had  a 
marked  effect  in  improving  the  equipment  and  efficiency  of  these 
schools.  The  ministry  has  thus  under  i£s  control  or  under  inspection 
34  secondary  schools,  attended  by  7,085  pupils.  There  are  at  present 
no  departmental  secondary  schools  for  girls,  although  the  ministry 
is  planning  to  create  a girls1  high  school  for  the  children  of  the  well- 
to-do  classes.  The  6£conda»ry  course  for  boys  extends  over  four  years, 
branching  out  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  into  two  divisions, 
literary  and  scientific.  The  syllabus  for  the  first  two  years  comprises 
Arabic,  English,  history  and  geography,  matlunematics,  elementary 
physics  and  drawing,  as  well  as  physical  training.  In  the  thin! 
and  fourth  years,  while  the  teaching  of  Arabic  and  English  is  con- 
tinued, pupils  in.  the  literary  course  begin  the  study  of  French  and 
follow  an  extended  course  in  history  and  geography,  while  pupils  in 
% the  scientific  course  do  not  take  up  the  study  .of  a second  foreign 
language  but  devote  their  time  to  extra  work  in  mathematics,  science, 
and  drawing.  The  secondary  examination  is  taken  in  two  stages, 
Part  I after  the  second  year  and  Part  II  on  the  completion  of  the 
course.  y . 

INTERMEDIATE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 
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Admission  to  the  intermediate  technical  schools  is  based  on  the 
primary  course  of  study. ^ The  technical  schools  comprise  the  Bulak 
Technical  School,  the  Intermediate  School  of  Commerce,  both  in 
Cairo,  and  the  Intermediate  School  of  Agriculture  at  Mushtohor. 
The  Bulak  school  has  a four  years’  course  of  study,  the  school  of 
commerce,  and  that  of  agriculture  only  three  years.  The  Bulak 
Technical  School  is  organized  in  three  sections — building  construc- 
tion, mechanical  and  electrical,  and  arts  and  crafts.  The  first  two 
schools  are  under  the  department  of  technical  education  (a  branch 
ofthe  Ministry  of  -Education) ; the  last  is  under  the  Ministry/)! 
Agriculture/  . ' \ 

/The  Ministry  of  Education  also  maintains  model  workshops  at 
’Rnlakt  Mansura,  and  Assiut,  which  are  attended  by  743  pupils.  In 
addition,  the  provincial' councils  maintain  12  trades  schools;  attended 
1,648  boys.  There  arealso  five  trades  schools;  attended  by  531 
bdy8  «nd  ;16«  girls,  in' 7 the  governorates.  These  nondepartmental 

-from -ithe  department- of  tech- 
^educaAidn.  Then  Mlnistrylof 7 Education akomaintains ? one 
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domestic  school  and  inspects  two  private  schools.  Agricultural 
education  is  provided  at  nine  agricultural  schools,  attended  by  473 
boys.  These  schools  receive  grants  in  aid  from  the  Ministry  of’ 
Agriculture,  which  is  responsible  for  the  inspection  of  the  schools.- 


ELEMENTARY  TRAINING  C0L.LEGE8  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 


Great  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  Both  men  and  women,  for  service  in  the  maktabs.  It  was 
only  jn  1903  that  the  first  elementary  training  college  was  estab- 
lished. At  present,  in  addition  to  the  two  men’s  training  colleges 
and  two  women’s  training  colleges  maintained  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  there  are  in  existence  13  training  colleges  for  men  and 
3,0  for  women  teachers,  supported  by  the  provincial  councils.  The 
four  Government  colleges  are  attended  by  196  men  and  396  women. 
Xo  fees  are  charged,  and  in  two  women’s  colleges  the  students  are 
lodged  and  boarded  free.  The  23  provincial  couMjfacolleges  are 
attended  by  1,059  men  and  358  women.  The  Mijjgfdiy  of  Educa- 
tion has  thus  under  its  control  or  inspection  27  elementary  training 
colleges,  attended  by  1,255  men  and  749  women.  * 

The  elementary  training  college*bourse  extends  over  three  years. 
The  men’s  colleges  are  at  present  recruited  mainly  direct  from  the 
maktabs,  but  also  largely  from  the  mosque  schools;  the  women's 
4f  colleges  are  recruited  direct  from  the  maktabs.  At  present  evening 
classes  are  held  in  the  Bulak  Elementary  Training  College  for 
teachers  in  maktabs  in  order  to  improve  their  competence  in  kinder- 
garten, methods  and  physical  training.  As  the  existing  higher 
women's  college  does  not  furnish  a sufficient  supply  of  teachers  for 
the  women’s  elementary  training  colleges  and  for  the  girls’  higher 
elementary  schools,  the  ministry  has  found  it  necessary  to  provide 
some  other  source  of  supply.  In  1917  it  created  a supplementary 
" course  in  the  Bulak  Elementary  Training  College,  11  students  re- 
maining to  be  trained  as  teachers  of  general  subjects,  and  6 as  domes- 
tic science  teachers.  The  experiment  having  proved  satisfactory, 
the  ministry  has  now  developed  the  scheme  by  extending  the  course 
to  a seeond  year.  A third  section  was  added  for  the  training  of 
kindergarten  teach  el's  for  the,  new  infant  schools  and  the  infant 
classes  in  the  girls’  primary  schbofe. 


NA8KIA  TRAINING  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  FOR  CADIS. 

Apart  from  the  Lniversity  of  A1  Azhar  and  the  other  mosque 
schools,  the  Nasria  Training  College  ^and  the  school  for  Cadis  form 
the  culmination  of  the  vernacular  system.  * ■ 

The  standard  of  admission  to  the  Nasria  Training:  College;  is 
very  low . . -The  - college  has  no  B 18  students,  all  of  .whom  -receive 
their  - training  .free,  five'  yearsX-  It$  sp  “ 4 
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purpose  is  to  train  sheiks  as  teachers  of*  Arabic,  the  Koran,  and 
tenets  of  Islaln  for  service  in  i;he  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  school  for  Cadis,  which  is  under  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  com- 
prises two  sections,  a lower  section  for  training  clerks  and  a higher 
section  for  training  judges,  both  for  service  in  the  Moslem  courts. 
The  lower  course  occupies  four  years  and  the  higher  course  five 
years.  In  addition  to  free  education,  the  students  receive  a bursary. 

HIGHER  COLLEGES. 

« 

The  higher  colleges,  based  on  the  Europeanized  system,  include 
the  School  of  Medicine,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  School  of  En- 
gineering, and  the  Sultania  Training  College  under  the  Ministry 
of  Education;  the  School  of  Law,  under  the  Ministry  of  Justice; 
and  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Veterinary  School,  under  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture, 

The  principal  facts  with  refercifce  to  *the  various  higher  colleges 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : N 

Course*  and  student*  in  the  higher  college 


Higher  colleges. 

Ivenph 

course 

Number 

of 

students. 

Higher  colleges 

Length  1 Number 
of  ' of 
course  students 

School  of  Law 

SulUnlA  Training  College. 

School  of  Engineering 

SduxrtofMofidne 

4 

3 

' ’ t 

2X8 

273 

m 

237 

School  of  Agriculture  (Giza) . . 

School  of  C ornmerco 

Veterinary  School 

School  of  Pharmacy 

4 | 120 

3 | 75 

4 I 31 

3 20 

S&*  > 


Admission  to  the  highef  colleges  is  based  upon  the  secondary  edu- 
cation certificate  examination.  For  the  School  of  Medicine  and  the 
School  of  Engineering  the  scientific  secondary  certificate  is  required, 
for  the  School  of  Law  the  literary  certificate;  the  other  colleges  ad- 
mit students  irrespective  of  whether  the  certificate  is  obtained  on  the 
scientific  or  literary  side,  though  in  the  School  ol  Agriculture  uncj 
the  Veterinary  School  preference  is  given  to  applicants  possessing 
the  scientific  certificate/  English  is,  in  the  main,  the  medium  of  in- 
struction in  the  higher  colleges. 

In  the  Sultania  Training  College  -there  are  two  sections,  a literary, 
recruited  from  students  with  the  literary  certificate,  for  the  aiming 
of  teachers  of  histbry,  geography,  translation,  etc.;  and  scientific, 
admitting  students  with  the  scientific  certificate,  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  mathematics  and  science.  These  colleges  admit  boys 
only.  v 

THE  BAN1A  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS. 

This  college  forms  an  important  £hase  in  the  development  of  fe- 
male education  in  lijgypt*  It  is  this  college  thatlfc  to  supply  women 
toilers  not  finly  for  tM  girls5  primary  schools  but  afsoVfor  the 
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'womcn-s  elementary  training  colleges  and  the  girls’  liigher  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  regulations  provide  for  a four  years*  course.  The 
Sania  Training  Gollege  at  present  contains  91  students,  as  compared 
with  77  in  1917  and  4 in  1900,  when  the  college  was  founded.  All  * 

the  students  are  boarders,  and  no  fees  are  changed.  The  standard  of  { 

admission  is  low,  but  this  will  be  remedied  when  a girls’  high  school,  [ 

which  the  ministry  intends  to  open,  comes  into  existence. 

A number  of  graduates  of  the  higher  colleges  are  sent  to  Europe 
for  further  studies.  At  prfesent  the  Ministry  of  Education  main- 
tains  33  such  students,  all  of  whom  studv  in  England.  I 


EDUCATION  OF  JEWS  IN  PALESTINE. 

By  Thkkeka  Racu, 

Division  of  Foreign  FMvcatUmal  Fy*trm*,  Iturvau  of  Education, 

i — ( 

OKXKKAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  recent  revival  of  Hebrew  education  in  Palestine  culminated 
in  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  future  Hebrew  University  in 
Jerusalem.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Jewish  national  movement 
known  under  the  name  of  Zionism.  During  the  past  few  decades, 
and  particularly  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war,  a 
great  revival  of  the  Jewish  spirit  took  place  among  the  Jews  in  ail 
the  countries  of  the  world.  This  is  true  particularly  of  Palestine, 
where  the  Jewish  life  began  to  shape  itself  along  national  lines.  The 
Hebrew  language  was  revived  and  became  a living  tongue.  _ Hebrew 
literature  sprang  up,  aspiring  to  take  a place  among  the  great  litera- 
tures of  the  world.  Hebrew  writings  were  translated ‘into  modern  * 
languages.  The  masterpieces  of  English  literature  were  rendered 
into  Hebrew.  Hebrew  songs,  newspapers, 'and  textbooks  were  cur- 
rent. School  children  were  instructed  in  Hebrew,  despite  the  en- 
deavors of  "the  Young  Turks  to  make  Turkish  the  principal  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  and  in  active  opposition  to  the  propaganda 
carried  on  by  the  German,  French,  and  English  schools  established 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Notable  among  the  foreign  institutions  were  the 
schools  of  the  Alliance  Israelite- and  the  Hilfsverein  der  Deutschen 
Juden,  a French  and  a German  organization,  respectively.  The 
former  employed  French  as  a language  of  instruction;  the  latter, 
German.  Neither  of  these  bodies  had,  however,  sufficient  compre- 
hension of  the  new  life  that  was  budding  in  Palestine.  The  £ol% 
pursued  By  the  tnen  in  charge  of  foreign  schools  m&de  Ht  easy  fqf 
the  truly  nationalistic  schools  to  gain  ground  &n<^  supersede  th$ 
older  institutions.  No  foreign  rivalry*  cotild  crusft  the  efforts  oj 
those  who  regarded  Hebrew  as  language  of  their  pwn  and  strove 
the  l&nd  of.  Its  orfrfa;  « ^ 
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December  10,  1913,  marks  a new  era  in  Hebrew  education.  That 
was  the  day  when  not  only  the  language  question  but  the  whole 
policy  of  Jewish  education  in  Palestine  was  definitely  settled. 
The  immediate  cause  <$f  this  turn  of  affaris  was  the  decision  of  the 
German  Ililfsverein  with,  regard  to  the  language  o^instruction  in 
schools  supported  by  that  body.  Gontrary  to  its  previous  policy, 
the  Hilfsverein  began  to  neglect  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  pushed 
it  more  and  more  to  the  background.  This  caused  much  discontent 
among  teachers  and  pupils  national isticallv  inclined.  The  climax 
was  reached  in  December,  1913,  when  the  Verein  passed  a resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  language  of  instruction  in  the  new  Techni- 
cum  at  5aifa,  then  under  construction,  should  be  German.  A 
general  walkout  in  all  the  schools  of  the  Verein  followed,  with  the 
result*  that  the  best  forces  in  the  teaching  staff  went  over  to  the 
Hebrew  schools  and  helped  in  spreading  the  ancient  culture  of 
their  own.  The  attitude  of  the  pupils  was  no  less  remarkable. 
Over  50  ju*  cent  of  the  total  number  joined  the  national  schools, 
where  i^nction  was  given  in  thein-own  tongue.  An  immediate 
t consequent  of  the  Hilfsverein’s  actiori  was  the  creation  of  the 
educational  committee,  which ^THnjfup  in  time  of  struggle.  The 
aim  of  this  committee  was  to  establish  order  and  cope  with  the 
situation  created  by  the  split.  Its  efforts  were  directed  toward 
building  up  a school  system  truly  representative  of  the  best  wishes 
of  the  people.  New  elementary  schools  were  opened  and  conducted 
along  modem  lines  in  all  the  towns  of  Palestine.  In  Jerusalem. 

y Jaffar-and  Haifa,  national  schools  replaced  the  old  institutions 
maintained  by  private  philanthropy,  which  were  forced  to  close 
their  doors.  These  new  schools  grew  rapidly  and  attracted  large 
sections*  of  the  population  who  had  held  aloof  from  the  semi- 
Hebrew  schools  of  the  Hilfsverein. 

In  agricultural  colonies  conditions  differed.  The  colony  schools, 
though  subsidized,  from  abroad,  were  not  maintained  by  foreign 
organizations.  They  came  into  existence  with  the  colonies  them- 
selves and  reflected  the  spirit  that  animated  the  settlers.  At  the 
Outset  of  the  war  elementary  schools  existed  in  each  of  the  30  colo- 
nies.of  Palestine.  The  language  of  instruction  in  all  these  schools 
is  Hebrew.  The  program  of  the  colony  schools  comprises  the  usual 
elementary  school  subjects,  in  addition  to  lessons  in  religion,  Bible, 
and  Jewish  history.  Arabic  is  also  taught,  as  knowledge  of  this 
v language  is.  indispensable  in  Palestine.  In.  some  of  the  colonies  in- 
; ; struction  in  French  is  given.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
\ tile  colonies  were  for  some  time  under  the  control  of  the  Jewish 
j£-\  'ColomwtiQn  Association,  a French  institution  which  subsidized 
^ the  _9chook  . ,,  the'  subsidy  ccuined  with  it  no  interference 

< * m ;the  interaal\mttnagemcnt  of  the  schools.  This,  Was  left  entirely 
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to  the  colonists.  The  colony  schools  sprang  up  independently  of 
one  another  and  differed  widely  in  method  and  character.  Some 
had  only  elementary  classes,  others  with  a larger  school  population 
had  a well-equipped  elementary  school,  with  eight  classes  and  a 
kindergarten  attached  to  it.  Of  recent  years  the  teachers’  associa- 
tion, which  performs  the  function  of  a board  of  education,  set  a 
certain  standard  for  these  schools.  This  body  appoints  teachers 
for  the  colony  schools  and  furthers  educational  development  by 
publishing  Hebrew  textbooks  and  a Hebrew  educational  periodical, 
Ha-Chinnuch.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  national  Hebrew  schools 
have  been  organized  and  conducted  by  a local  committee  of  parents 
and  teachers.  This  committee  drafts  the  program  of  the  school, 
subject  - to  the  approval  of  the  Hebrew  Teachers5  Association. 
Schools  of  the  elementary  type  are  the  only  schools  in  agricultural 
colonies.  The  .colonies,  though  growing  rapidly,  were  not,  large 
enough  to  provide  for  secondary  instruction.  This  was  introduced 
in  the  two  large  cities,  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem.  Though  not  directly 
founded  by  the  Zionist  organization,  the  secondary  schools  are  the 
product  of  the  Zionist  spirit. 


‘ SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  , 

The  gymnasium  in  Jaffa,  as  the  secondary  school  is  called,  has 
four  preparatory  and  eight  regular  classes.  After  the  fifth  year 
the  curriculum  branches  off  into , the  classical  and'  the  So-called 
“ real  ’ course.  The  program  of  the  gymnasium  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  high-school  program,  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
the  Talmud,  Turkish,  and  . Arabic.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  gym- 
nastics andthe  excursions  which  form  an  important  item  in  all  the 
national  schools.  The  rapid  development  of  the  Hebrew  high 
school  in  Jaffa  is  graphically  described  by  Dr.  Mossinsohn,  one  of 
its  leaders  and  inspirers,  in  the  Menorah  Journal  December,  1918. 
Opened  in  1900  with  17  pupils  and  4 teachers,  it  grew  so  rapidly 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  1914  it  enrolled  900  pupils  and  30  teachers. 
The  curriculum  is  given  in  Hebrew  exclusively,  and  the  diplomas 
of  the  school  are  recognized  i|y  most  of  the  American  and  foreign 
universities.  In  the  last  few  years  the  popularity  of  the  school 
was  so  great  that  it'  was  almost  entirely  sustained  by  the  income 
derived  from  tuition.  The  gymnasium  in  Jerusalem,  organized  in 
1908  and  patterned  after  that  in  Jaffa,  had  a somewhat  slower  de- 
velopment. Both  high  schools  are  coeducational.  Important  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a national  system  of  education  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a school  for  kindergartners  with  a three-year  course  in 
Jerusalem  and  a technical  high  school  at  Haifa.  Both  were  operied 
in  1914  by  the  educational  committee,  as  a result  bf  the  controversy 
mth  the  Hilfeverein.  The  * Haifa ' :&hool  was^jtthe^  * 
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the  proposed  Teel  mi  cum.  It  is  coeducational  and  aims  to  give  Stu- 
dents a technical  training.  The  original  idea  of  building  a higher 
technical  institution  in  Palestine  has  not  been  abandoned.  Those' 
interested  in  the  project  hope  realize  it  as  soon  as  an  opportune 
moment  presents  itself.  There  are,  of  course,  in  Palestine  a num- 
ber of.  Jewish  schools  with  a decidedly  religious  bias.  These 
schools  are  orthodox  in  spirit  and  hostile  to  modern  innovations. 

Their  chief  aim  is  to  foster  the  Jewish  region  and  to  keep  it  intact 
from  foreign  influences. 

Of  special  schools  the  musical  conservatories,  called  *Shulammith 
schools,  in  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  deserve  mention.  Those  schools 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  revival  of  Jewish  music  by  arranging 
concerts  and  issuing  collections  of  old  and  new  songs.  An  important 
national  school  for  the  promotion  of  Jewish  art  is  the  Bezalel  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,,  founded  by  the  artist  Boris  Schatz.  The  subjects J 
taught  in  the  school  are  carpet  weaving,  filagree  silver  work,  carving,' 
lithography,  lace  making,  eto. 

AORICL* I/I^CllAU  TRAINING. 

The  provision  for  agricultural  training,  so  important  for  the  col- 
onies, is  wholly  inadequate.  The  Mikveh  Israel  Agricultural  School, 
established  in  1870  by  the  Alliance*  Israelite  Universelle,  near  Jaffa, 
has  an  annual  budget  of  about  $10,000.  The  language  of  instruction 
is  French,  the  course  of  study  lasts  four  years,  and  the  curriculum 
is  interided  to  turn  out  professional  agronomists,  who  seek  positions 
as  inspectors,  supervisors,  landscape  gardeners,  and  teachers  at  other 
schools.  As  there  is  no  field  for  these  agronomists  in ’Palestine, 
many  gradual*  go  into  other  callings  or  leave  the  country.  The 
Petach-Tikvah  Agricultural  School,  established  iii  1912,  has  a very 
ambitious  four,  years’  program  which  includes  Hebrew,  French, 

^ Arabic,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  chemistry,  botany,  physics, 
purveying,  meteorology,  zoology,,  geology,  mineralogy;  soil 

chemistry,  the  installing  of  plantations,  cattle  raising,  medicine, 
dairying"  plant  pathology,  administration  of  farms,  agrarian  law, 

. commercial  law,  etc*  To  practical  work  only  two  hours  a week  are 
assigned*  Thus  neither  the  old  Mikveh  Israel  School  nor  the  more 
Recent  Petach-Tikvah  Agricultural  School  has  succeeded  in  work-% 
ing  out  a program  suited  for  the  colonies.  A unique  undertaking  is 
the  farm  school  for  girls  at  Kinneret,  near  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  sup-'  % 
.ported  by  a.  Jewish  women’s  .organization*  Candidates  must  be  at 
leaflt  l7  yeara  old.  The  pupils  enjoy  free  tuition,  board  and  lodging, 
as  wcll  as  a mqnthly  stipend*  The  .work  is  .predominantlj  practical, 
•the^pupils  being  occupied  fc^mseven  to  nine  hour&  daily.  The  sub- 
‘^jeote  taxight  in  ti%e;  first  year  are  botahy, ^ Chemistry  and 

physics,  cooking  and  preserving,  and.  in  the  second,  the  elements  of 
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scientific  agriculture,  fertilizing  methods,  plant  diseases,  thA  prin- 
ciples underlying  various  crops,  poultry  raising,  cattle  breeding,  and 
the  care  of  dairy  products.  The  school  has  for  its  use  16  acres  of 
land  for  ornamental  gardening,  forestry,  and  a barnyard.  All  the 
work  of  the  farm  is  done  by  the  pupils,  also  the  sewing  and  cooking 
required  for  the  institution. 

This  was  in  brief  .the  state  of  Hebrew  education  in  Palestine  be-  ** 
fore  the  war.  broke  out.  The  effects  of  the  war  were  in  many  in- 
stances disastrous  for  the  newly  established  school  system.  Schools 
were  turned  into  hospitals,  teachers  were  banished,  funds  failed 
to  arrive,  and  pupils  were  driven  from  place  to  place,  Yet  there 
was  a dogged  determination  to^keep  the  schools  open  at  any  cost. 
Tfns  often  necessitated  me  feeding  and  care  of  children.  When 
the  population  was  banished  from  their  own  homes,  schools  were 
opened  in  the  refugee  camps.  At  present  a Zionist  board  of  edu-  ■ 
cation  administers  the  national  schools  in  Palestine  and  subsidizes 
all  Jewish  schools  ontlwo  conditions:  That  Hebrew  be  the  language 
of  instruction  and  that  there  be  a certain  standard  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation.  Funds  are  supplied  from  abroad. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A UNIVERSITE. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  organize  a unified  national  Hebrew  school 
system  headed  by  a Hebrew  university,  where  Jewish- culture  may 
thrive  freely.  A higher  educational  institution  is  thus  far  lacking, 
though  Zionists  and  other  Jewish  circles  have  dreamed  of  such  am 
institution  for  a number  of  years.  When  Russian  universities  closed 
itttir  doors  to  thousands  of  Jewish  students,  these  were  compelled 
to  seek  higher  education  in  foreign  countries.  Many  went  to  Swiss, 
others  to  German  and  French  universities.'  It  was  then  proposed 
to  build  a university  for  Jewish  young  men  arid  women.  But  opin- 
ions differed.  Some  chose  Switzerland  as  the  land  where  such  a 
university  ctfuld  flourish.  Others  who  had  a definite  aim  in,  view 
and  looked  forward  to  the  revival  of  the  Jewish  culture  pointed  to 
Palestine  as  an  Appropriate  center.  Things  were  unsettled  when  in 
July,  1913.  negotiations  werfc  begun  for  the  purchase  of  a site  in  Pal- 
estine, but  these  were  necessarily  suspended  when  the  war  broke  out. 
The  declaration  of  the  British  Government  of  November  2*  1917, 
on  behalf  of  the* Jewish  home  in  Palestine  gave  new  impetus  to  the 
movement  and  spurred  the  Zionists  to  renewed  educational  activi- 
ties. Their  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success.  Palestine  is 
to  have  a Hebrew  university.  In  March,  1918,  a Zionist  commis- 
sion headed  by  Dr.  Weizmann  was.  sent  to  the  Holy  Land  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Government.  The  object  of  . this  com- 
mission Was,  among  other  things,  “To  inquire  into  the  feasibility 
of  the  scheme  of  establishing  a Jewish university.”  ■,  Thtf  iriqnuy 
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proved  so  satisfactory  that  ^ few  monthafhrter,  L e.,  on  July  24, 
1918,  the  commission  found  it  advisable  te^take  the*  initial  steps 
in  laying  the  corner  stones  of  the  future  university.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Christian,  Moslem,  -and  Jewish  creeds  were  present 
at  the  ceremony,  and  thus  emphasized  the  cultural  value  of  a higher 
institution  in  Palestine.  In  his  speech  delivered  at  the  laving  of 
the  foundation  stones,  Dr.  Weizmann  has  defined  the  new  institu- 
tion as.  a “ Hebrew  university,”  for  he  continues,  “ I do  not  suppose 
that  there  is  anyone  here  who  can  conceive  of  a university  in  Jeru- 
salem being  other  than  Hebrew.”  Speaking  further  of  the  pro- 
gram, ho  thus  defines  it: 

I have  spoken  of  a Hebrew  university  where  the  language  will  be  Hebrew, 
just  as  French  Is  used  at  the  Sorbonne  or  English  at  Oxford.  Naturally  other 
languages,  ancient  and  modern,,  will  be  taught  In  their*  respective  faculties. 
Amongst  these  we  may  expect  that  prominent  attention  will  be  given  to 
Arabic  and  other  Semitic  languages.  A Hebrew  university,  though  Intended 
primarily  for  Jews,  wllj,  of  course,  give  affectionate  welcome  to  the  members  of 
every  face  and  every  creed.  “My  house  Is  r house  of  prayer  for  all  nations." 

Besides  the  usual  schools  and  institutions  which  go  to  form  a modern  uni- 
versity, it  will  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to  associate  with  our  Hebrew  uni- 
versity  nrch«M>logieal  research,  which  has  revealed  so  much  of  the  mysterious 
past  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece  and  Hus  a harvest  still  to  be  reaped  In  Pales- 
tine. Our  university  !s  destined  to  ploy  an  important  part  In  this  field  of 
knowledge.  Side  by  side  with  scientific  research  the,  humanities  will  occupy  a 
distinguished  place.  ^ 

In  conclusion  Dn  Weizmann  pointed  out  that  the  Hebrew  uni- 
versity, while  devoting  its  activities  to  the  higher  scientific  achieve- 
ments, will — 

at  the  same  time  be  rendered  accessible  to  alV  classes  of  the  people.  -The 
Jewish  workman  and  farm  labbrer  must  be  enabled  to  find  there  a possibility 
of  continuing  his  education  in  his  free  hours;  the  doors  of  our  libraries, 
lecture  rooms,  and  laboratories  must  be  opened  wide  to  all.  Thus  the  uni- 
versity will  exercise  4ts  beneficial  influence  on  the  nations  as  a Vhaje, 

Before  the  political  structure  of  a new  nation  that  is  yet  old 
had  time  to  grow,  before  the  foundation  of  such  a structure  could  be 
laid  or  even  conceived  under  existing  conditions,  there  looms  .thus 
from'  the  distant  Orient  a spiritual  creation  of  the  Jews,  a creation 
that  promises  to  take  a prominent  place  alongside  the  great  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  our  own.  and  in  other  countries. 


^ ' ' - iV 


CHAPTER  III. 

EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE  TN  191G-1918 
By  I.  L.  Ivandfx. 


Contents.— Administrate— Physical  welfnre—  Elementary  education— Secondary  educa- 
tion of  tflrls — Secondary  education  of  boys. 


The  war  lias  affected  the_conduct  of,  education  in  France  perhaps 
more  than  in  either  England  or  Germany.  For  the  first  two  years 
the  demands  at  the  front  tended  to  subordinate  all  other  thought  and. 
activities  to  the  one  great  purpose.  More  recently  the  educational 
literature  of  France  indicates  that  the  war  has  had  the  effect  of 
provoking  considerable  questioning  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
existing  systems  of  education.  Radical  changes  have  not  vet  taken 
. place  in  educational  administration  or  organization,  but  the  ground 
ifc  being  prepared  by  discussions  and  conferences,  by  public  and 
private  commissions  of  inquiry,  by  articles  in  the  daily  press  for  the. 
reforms  that  it  is  now  generally  felt  must  come  after  the  war.  The 
schools  wifi  be  called  upon  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  country  and  must,  in  the  opinion  of  rnaUy,  be  improved 
to  meet  the  new  demands. 

While  the  war  has  strengthened  the  universal  conviction  that  the 
principles  of  French  democracy  and  the  basic  French  institutions 
are  sound,  it  has  none  the  less  directed  increased  attention  U/ the 
need  of  widening  educational  opportunities  and  the  general  scope  of 
the  school.  The  proposals  for  the  better  administration  of/school 
attendance,  and  for  compulsory  attendance  at  continuation  ykhoOls, 
the  reform  of  the  examination  for  the  certificat  d Etudes  p/imaires 
the  consideration  of  the  reform  of  the  higher  elementary  school,  and' 
the  urgent  demand  for  greater  opportunities  for  higher  education  as 
well  as  its  reform  are  all  comprised  in  the  present  tendency.  Within 
the  school  there  is  a^demand  that  instruction  be  less  academic  and 
bookish  and  more  jdapted  to  local  circumstances  and  modem  needs 
m general. 

As  in  other  countries  there  are  those  who  wvould/convert  every 
school  into  a technical  or  vocational  school.  Thi$  problem  is  well 
summarized  in  the  following’  statement:'  ' - 

Th®  Pf€8f't.  pr0^lem  that  of  reconciling  two  culture*— the  humanistic  and 
practical.  What  ahaU  b^  the  relations  In.  the  eleme^ 
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at  ruction  and  local -conditions?  What  in  the  higher  elementary  schools  or  in 
the  technical  schools  shall  be  the  relations  between  general  education  and 
vocational  training?  In  secondary  education  what  shall  be  the  rations  be- 
tween^asstcal  culture  and  preparation  for  modern  life,  and  in  bi^ier  educa- 
tion between  pure  nVid  applied  science?  Is  not  the  problem  the  shme  every- 
where?1 

The  answer  to  this  statement  is  that  the  principle  of  balance,  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Republic  is  founded,  will  offer  a solutfoX 
here  too. 


A balance  between  science  and  letters,  between  authority  and  liberty,  be- 
tween discipline  and  Initiative;  a balance  attained  with  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion, with  tolerance  and  humanity,  with  finesse  and  good  sense;  a balance  so 
conforming  to  the  liberal  Ideas  maintained  by  the  defenders  of  civilization 
that  It  will  suffice  for  us  to  establish  It  in  instruction  so  that  It  may  become 
adapted  to  the  demands  of  modern  society  and.  definitely  serve  the  Interests 
of  the  country.' 


While  one  tendency  is  represented  by  those  who  desire  to  retain  the, 
present  organization  provided  it  is  reformed  to  a considerable  'de-* 
gree,  there  is  a still  more  marked  tendency,  as  is  indicated  below,  to  < 
demand  a thorough  reorganization  of  the  educational  system.  Ac- 
■ cording  t»  this  view,  represented  by  a number  of  teachers  grouped  to-  ‘ 
• gether  as  Les  Compagnons  and  attracting  considerable  attention  in 
the  country,  the  problem  is  no  longer  merely  one  of  pedagogy  eB>f 
internal  reform.  “This  is  a moment  when  the  whole  country,  & ; 

Mb  strongly  the  need  of. a general  reconstruction,  of  reform  in  ad- 
ministration, politics,  economics,  industry,  etc.,  for  one  to  confine 
oneself  strictly  t,o  the  field  of  pedagogy.”®  v 

The  authors  accordingly  advocate  not  a reform  of  the  disparate 
| ’ parts  of  .the  system,  but  a reorganization  of  the  whole  system  based 
on  one  point  of  view.  They  advocate  a common  school  (6cole 
L.  unique),  upon  which  can  be  built  up  on  one  side  the  humanistic,  on 

r.  the  other  yosational  courSSSy-This  should  be  the  national  type, 

; ' whether  in  public  or  private  schools.  The  elementary  school  should 

s\be  the  .portal  for  all,  but  opportunity  should  be  offered  to  all  to 
v : . advance  as  far  as  their  ability  warrants  I ‘ | 


vt-. 


• ‘ " ADMINISTRATION.*  \ 
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There  appears  to  be  a marked  feeling  that  the  need  for  the  reform 
of  administration,  organisation,  curricula,  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  present  time.  \ The 

, 1 Cronret,  P.'  Pour  U RrUlon  d'quamUe  da  l'Mncatlon  nallonale. ' La  Orande  itercu* 

toL  M,  jk5  805;  ' \ t * 

1 * * J.  ":%**  lecotu.de  la  gwrre  d«e«  I'eoeetgnemait  secoadalre.  La  Grant#  Revue, 

roL  04,  p,  472.,  • ■■■  - . . A . ; . \ 

,Lei  Cdmptgnooiy  - Le  lycde  «t  l'lcM*1  ptiaudVe.  Revo#  VnivereKoire,  toI.  272;  Oct, 
CaMero  4?  Proto*.  Pr&m  tot  Gabier,  the  eame  eotbqre 

C-- . ^ -‘l4 of  tiii*  eobject  See  ‘Lei  Oahiertt*  rRromier  Oohiot. 
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charge  is  mad^that  the  a'dministrative  machinery  of  French  educa- 
tion no  longer  meets  the  requirements  and  demands  of  modem  educa- 
tion.1 The  present  situation  has  developed  partly  out  of  the  exist- 
ence; side  by.  side  and  without  coordii>atiom  of  different  branches  of- 
education,  some  under  the  control  of  the  iffinistry  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  fine  arts,  others  distributed  among  other  ministries,  partly 
out  of  the  practice  of  piecemeal  reforms  and  reorganizations.  Re- 
form at  this  hour,  it  is  urged,  must  be  based  on  a consideration  of 
the  needs  of  the  count  ly  as  a whole  and  of  the  functions  of  education 
in  general.  Peace  will  bring  a well-defined  tasL  for  which  half^J* 
r measures  will  be  inadequate.2  The  whole  national  -structure  of  edu- 
cation must  be  reorganized  from  the  elementary  school  up.3  The  de- 
mand for  reorganization  and  reconstruction  in  industry,  commerce, 
agriculture,  politics,  and  social  life  can  not  be  met  without  the  one 
reform  on  which  these  all  depend — the  reform  of  national  education.  * 
Only  through  such  a reform — the  conservation  and  training  of  its 
human  capital-  caibFrance  reap  tile  benefit  of  her  great  material  and 
spiritual  resources. 

The  chief  administrative  change  that  is  considered  desirable  is  one 
that  will  abolish  the  extreme  form  of  centralization  that  character- 
izes the  system4 * * *.  If  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  the  different  localities 
are  to  be  met,  some  flexibility  must  be  introduced'  in  educational 
. . . administration,4  and  provision  must  be  made  for  the  cooperation  of  j 

various  economic  and  industrial  interests,  as  already  proposed  in 
1011  by  M.  Steeg.  The  present  system  inevitably  leads  to  adminis- 
\ tration  through  official  documents  and  correspondence  rather  than 
<by  direct  personal  supervision.  The  future^ requires  the  grant  of 
larger  liberty  to  local  authorities.  At  present  the  powers  of  the  local 
authorities  in  education  are  almost  negligible,  and  many  of  the  local 
r school  committees  (commissions  scolaires)  contemplated  by  the  law 
have  ceased  to  function.8  Any  increase  in  local  freedom  must  be 
extended  to  the  teachers,  who  should  feel  at  liberty  to  adapt  their 
work  to  . local  needs  within  certain  well-defined  (minimum  require- 
ments and  standarck  ^ 1 

■ , \ 

One  writer  sains  up  these  suggestions  as  follows : M There*  will  not  be  tho 
. same  uniformity  among  the  schools  of  different  departments  or  among  diyerstr 
communes  of  the  same  department ; but  what  does  such  uniformity,  created 
artificially  and  externally  by  the  State  laws,  matter,  If  there  U an  intemn! 
harmony,  If  each  school  obeys  the  rhythm  of  the  life  about  It?"  * 


1 Crouset,  P,  Poor  la  revision  d'enserabfe  de  induration  natloo&le.  La  Gmnde  R*vut> 
toI.  04,  pp.  802®.  * 
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.•Sep  IsAoefo  at  tp  Fie,  a magma  Las  established  to  propagate  tha  closer  relationship  bp* 
tween  edacaUon  and. life.  See  slap  the  work  by  u Lea  Compagnort  *'  cited  a bora 

4 Collet.  Bl , Tout  lee  e&fanta  en  dasoeo.  I/fioole  et  Id  Fie,  Oct.  ( IB,  1817,  70, 
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Concrete  proposals  for  the.  development  of  a system  of  adminis- 
tration to  give  effect  to  these  tendencies  have  not  yet  been  put  for- 
ward to  any  extent.  It  is  suggested  that  the  conseil  euperieur  de 
Pinstruction  publique  can  be  brought  more  closely  into  touch  with 
the  currents  of  national  thought  by  the  inclusion  of  women  and  of 
representatives  of  employers  and  employees  from  the  fields  of  in- 
dustry, commerce,  and  agriculture. 

PHYSICAL  WELFARE.  > 


It  waf  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  France  would  be  influenced 
as  a consequence  of  the  close'  contact  with  the  British  and  American 
forces,  just  as  it  may  be  expected  the  French  intellectual  influences 
will  affect  British  and  American  thought  in  time.  A widespread 
movement  has  begun  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  physical 
education  and  games  throughout  the  country,  not  merely  to  develop 
agility  and  endurance  in  the  individual,  but  to  strengthen  the  Nation 
as  a whole.  The  recently  reformed  examination  for  the  certificate  of 
primary  studies  includes  a gymnastic  exeroise.  Associated  with  this 
movement  is  the  recognition  that  more  attention  must  be  given  to 
.medical  inspection  and  treatment  of  children  of  school  age  and  pre- 
school  age.  The  American  Red  Cross  has  aroused  considerable  in- 
terest, as,  for  example,  in  Lyon,  by  distribution  of  leaflets  and  ex- 
hibits, on  the  physical  cage  and  welfare  of  children.  Early  in  1917 
a commission  was  appointed  to  study  the  reorganization  of  physical 
training  in  the  schools. 

In  April,  1918,  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  issued  a circular 1 
to.  the  rectors  of  the  academies  urging  the  development  of  physical 
education,  gfcqnes  and  athletic  sports  in  secondary,  normal,  and 
highefr  elementary  schools.  It  is  pointed  BflT^fhat  such  training 
could  be  organized  without  encroaching  on  class  work.  School  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  are  asked  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  clubs 
under. %eir  geneHil  supervision  and  with  the  assistance  of  advisory 
committees  feprfesenting  the  public  and  alumni  associations.  From 
another  point  of  view,  school  athletics  are  advocated  as  a center  for 
cooperation  between  parents,  teachers,  physicians,  and  pupils.* 

La  Ligue  frangaise  pour  l&ygi&ne  ecolaire  is  actively  promoting  the 
mtroductibn,if  operi-afir  exercise,  in  which  teachers  should  fclsp  par- 
ticipate, and  is  adv^csStiag  the  int^uction  of ‘School  medical  inspect 
tion  and  the  keeping  of  Iceopds  of  physical  development  A Union  des 
\ $00i&4e  frangafes^e  sports  attO&iques  his  bfcfcm  established  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  school  athletic  clubs  and  to  secure  playing 
in  tWc' .cola*  that ^pttftlcipatlon  shouldnot 

lS  M>a  M&j  t»U(V  X«iw  wt  'ST,  2. 
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be  made  compulsory  and  that  no  boy  be  allowed  to  take  part  without 
the  written  consent  of  his  parents,  so  tjiat  the  State  might  be  relieved 
of  responsibility  for  accident  The  union  has  made  advantageous 
terms  with  insurance  companies  to  furnish  compensation  in  cases  of 
Occident/  \ t 

The  further  development  of  the  movement  is  indicated  in  the 
following  account  of  some  propaganda  that  has  already  been  under- 
taken:2 

In  the  coarse  of  a recent  manifestation  in  favor  of  physical  education, 
organized  at  Bordeaux,  M.  Henry  Pate,  deputy,  delivered  a very  interesting 
address,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  and  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  house  of 
deputies  had  decided  to  participate  actively  In  the  physical  education  and 
athletics  of  the  young,  ip  accordance  with -the  following  program:  (1)  To 
adopt  a general  method  of  rational  physical  instruction,  based  on  a knowledge 
of  the  physical  needs  of  the  subject,  the  specialization  of  the  work,  and  the 
attraction  of  the  exercise.  (2)  To  create  regional  schools  and  a superior  school 
destined  to  create  and  to  maintain  a unity  of  methods.  (3)  To  open  these 
schools  to  the  physical  instructors  of  the  army,  to  the  monitors  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  military  service,  and  to  the  instructors  of  both  sexOs.  (4)  To  direct 
the  young  toward  outdoor  exercises,  giving  them  freely.  f6)  To  obtain  (a) 
the  simplification  of  school  programs,  which  are  frightfully  overloaded  and 
tend  to  destroy  energy;  (6)  the  induction  of  a physical  testfln a*  examina- 

schools  and  open-air  or  outdoor  colonies 
a;  and  (d)  the  complete  reorganization  of 
. , .pure  the  employment  of  special  professors 

of  gymnastics.  (8)  To  demand  legislation  providing  for  obUgatory  post-gradu- 
ate  Instruction  and  the  Introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  (la  semalne  an* 
glalse),  so  as  not  to  injure  the  vocational  work  of  the  adults,  or  their  apprentice- 
ship, or  reduce  the  wages  to  which  they  may  aspire.*  (9)  To  give  a larger 
place  in  the  training  for  military  service  to  physical  education  and  athletics, 
laws  ba8e  f°r  016  fUtUFe  -^ization  of  the  army,  and-  of  - the  recruiting 

In  order  to  solv^  these  multiple  problems,  there  has  been  appointed  a comlrt 
national  de  propagaqde  pour  le  dgveloppement  de  l’Mucatlou*  physique  et  spor- 
tive, de  hygihne  soclale  et  de  la  renovation  de  la  race.  This  committee  will 
cooperate  closely  with  the  public,  authorities,  the  universities,  the  faculties  the 
commercial  centers,  industrial  centers,  financial  powers,  and  the  pram 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  * \. 

The  most  pressing  problems  in  the  field  of  elemental?  education 
are  the  improvement  of  school  attendance,  adaptation  of  the  Work 
of  the  school  to  I6cal  environment,  and  bettet  articulation  with 
higher  sek&l$.  The  withdrawal  of  worked  nftecfed  Fmnfch 
agriculture  and  industry  seriously,  and  ontfi  b tUdt  adjustments 


tlons;  (c)  the  institution  of  out  _ 
for  the  physically  abnormal  childr 
school  medical  inspection.  (T)  To 
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\ ‘ 
between  the  needs  of  the  army  and  the  needs  of  industries  were  made, 
the  immediate'  result  teas  & marked'  increase  of  child  labor  with  a 
consequent 'effect  on  school  attendance.  This  condition  was  already 
marked  and  subjected  *to  criticism  before  the  war;1  the  law  of  1882 
permits  the  exemption  of  children  from  school  attendance  for  three 
months  of  the  year  if  they  are  assisting  parents  in  harvesting,  potato 
gathering,  fruit  picking,  and  other  agricultural  pursuits,  and  for  one 
school  session  out  of  two  if  they  are  working  for  another  employer. 
A ministerial  circular1  issued  On  October  1,  1917,  urges  that  better 
efforts  be  made  to  improve  school  attendance  and  indicates  that 
restrictions  would  be  introduced  officially.  The  preparation  of  the 
next  generation  and  the  great  task  awaiting  it  require  that  children 
•should  enjoy *a  longer  education.  To  this  end  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  teachers,  who  have  gained  considerable  prestige  during  the  war, 
can  contribute  much  by  cooperating  with  the  home.  The  suggestion 
is  also  made  that  municipal  authorities  might  make  the  grant  of 
clothing,  food,  and  other  Assistance  to  school  children  dependent  on 
their  , tegular  attendance. 

The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  suffers  too  much  from 
uniformity- and  continues,  as  in  many  other  educational  systems,  to  be 
too  bookish.  Says  P.  Crouzet,  Inspecteur  de  l’Acad£mie  de  Paris: 


' . We*  are  too  confident  that  knowledge  is  power.  We  study  to  know  Instead 

. ' of  studying  to  live  better.  . . . The  • educational  problem  of  to-morrow  ts 

not  to  extend  of  change  the  knowledge  or  to  extend  or  modify  the  programs 
£,*  1 ap  much  as  to  direct  knowledge  of  life,  to  teach  everything,  not  In  terms  of  the 

past  but  of.  the  present  and  future.*  , * 

S;  Although  the  regulations  permit  adaptation  to  local  industrial  and 

W agricultural  needs,  very  little  appears  to  have  been  done  to  make  this 


— : : 


permission  .effectual.  ^ It  is  urged  that  instruction  in  the  elementary 
. school  should  be  made  more  real  and' practical,  not  merely  by  .the 
effective  introduction  of  manual  work,  for  boys  and  household  arts 
for  girls,  andschool  gardens  for  both,  but  by  vitalizing  the 'curricu- 
lum by-  ref erence  to  the1  environment  with  Which  the  pupils  are 
familiar.  Such  a refonty  it?i^  adnut^^wjll^  demand  more  teachers 
good  training  who  . can  make  thebest’  useof  the  responsibility 
vtbat  should teiheys* , In  country,  areas  it 'is  mwmunended  that  prin- 
cipds  lW4appomt^  ^ superyi^  a,  number  of  be^hers.  and ; schools* 
tjthe  newlqduc^  ieeponsibility  and  Uberty,  that 
tt^l^dsmental  tp,  modern  c.  ^locmcy,  not  .be  developed  under 
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In  1917  the  Conseil  sup<Srieur  de  ^instruction  pubiique  voted  to 
reform  the  examination  for  tlfe  certificate  * of  elementary  studies 
(certificat  d’6tudes  primaires).  This  vote  was  followed  by  a minis- 
terial decree  on  July  19, 1917,  giving  the  details  of  the  reform  and  by 
another  on  March  9,  1918,  giving  instructions  to  the  rectors  of  1 
academies  on  the  conduct  of  the  examinations.  The  purpose  of  the 
reform  is  to  meet  some  of  the  criticisms  that  the . work  of  the  ele-  j 
mentary  school  is  too  bookish,  emphasises  memory  work,  and  neglects  j 
subjects  not  required  in  the  examinations.  The  reform  aims  to  secure  * ' 

a place  for  every  subject  in  the  curriculum  commensurate  with  its 
importance,  co  develop  uniformity  of  standards,  find  to  encourage  the  I 

development  of  judgment,  intelligence,, and  will.  The  examination  . 

is  to  be  conducted  by  commissions  appointed  by  the  academy  rectors  J 

and  is  to  be  based  on  the  worl$  of  the  cows  moyen,  usually  completed  j 

at  the  age  of  11  or  12.  The  examination  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  j 

includes  an  essay  on  a simple  topic,  dictation,  and  questions  on  thf  j 

text,  problems  in  practical  arithmetic  and  the  metric  system;  a com-  ‘ 

position  or  some  questions^  in  history  and  geography  or  everyday  w 
science,  and  xorjboys  an  exercise  in  linear  drawing  or  handwork,  and  | 
for  girls  a test  in  sewing  or#design.  The  second  part  consists  ptf 
questions  in  history  and  geography  or  science,  a test  in  reading  an$ 
simple  questions  on  the  text,  recitation  of  a piece  of  poetry  or  sing jpg 
at  the  pupil’s  option,  a test  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  a simple  gym- 
nastic exercise. 

A similar  reform  of  the  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  higher 
elementary  schools  is  also  contemplated,  but  for  the  present  is  post- 
poned until  these  schools  undergo  a contemplated  revision  On,  August 
3,  1918,  a circular  was  issued-  by  the  minister  of  public,  instruction, 1 
directing  the  attention  of  teachers  and  inspectors  fp  thp,  need  of  pro- 
moting coptwued  full-time  /education  by  improving  instructipn  of  1 
pupils  from  the  ages  of  15}  to  1$.  The  ci^qular  proposes  that  confer**  * 
ences  he  conducted  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  ccurs  sup^rieur  apd 
^he  cours  oo8^>i6mentairest  The  following  questions  a re  proposed 
for  discussion,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  replies  bo  sen£  tp 
ministry  in  December*  19l8 : 1 

The  number  at  advanced  courses  In,  each  canton  apd  their  adequacy  t How  1 
to  create  hew  churaeaf  1 ■ ' ' | 

What  ahotflfl  be  their  progiSmiaT  What  place  dhtrald  be  siren  to  vdcdtlohSt 
education!  ✓ \ v It  1 

Should  there  be  ^special  examination  leading  to  a sanction!  i j 
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The  importance  of  the  problem,  which  is,  of  course,  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  proposals  for  compulsory  continuation  school  attend- 
anoe,  ia  Emphasized : 

The  more  the  ruin  and  losses  Increase,  the  greater  must  be  the  service  of 
national  education.  The  end  to  be  attained  is  two-fold— to  stimulate  by 
means  of  the  cours  supEHeurs  and  complfementaires  and  other  schools  offering 
the  opportunity,  the  de^opment  of  the  pupils ; and  by  the  cours  de  perfectlon- 
nement  to  furnish  the  whole  people  with  the  means  of  Increasing  their  moral 
strength,  Intellectual  vigor,  and  economic  productivity. 

To  repair  the  ruins  of  France  in  men  and  material  caused  by  the 
war,  the  urgent  need  will  be  to  discover  ability  wherever  it  can  be 
found.  The  burden  will,  therefore,  be  placed  on  those  intrusted 
with  the  administration  not  only  to  select  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools  who  show  ability  to  proceed  further,  but  to  articulate  the 
different  types  of  schools  in  such  a way  that  each  boy  or  girl  will 
secure  the  training  most  suitable.  This  task  will  not  only  involve 
selection  of  pupils  for  advancement,  but  the  treation  of  new  types  of 
schools  adequately  differentiated  to  meet  the  different  abilities  of  the 
pupils  and  the  diverse  needs  of  the  country.  At  present  the  only 
opportunity  of  which  the  elementary  ^chool  pupils  are  able  to  avail- 
themselves  is  to  pas#  on  to  the  higher  elementary  school.  The  doors 
of  the  secondary  schools  were  thrown  open  to  them  in  1902,  but  very 
few  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  in  spite  of  the  existence  of 
scholarships.1  That  an  elementary  education  is  not  sufficient  equip- 
ment for  life  has  been  recognised  universally,*  and  with  the  end  in 
view  of  increasing  educational  opportunities  compulsory  attendance 
at  continuation  schools  has  been  proposed.  For  the  more  able,  how- 
over,  the  development  of  trade  and  technical  schools  and  a reorgani- 
zation of  secondary  education  along  modern  lines  are  advocated. 

To  enable  the  poor  pupil  of  parts  to  continue  his  education  as  far 
as  possible  it  is'urged  not  only  that' scholarships  should  be  offered, 
but  that' maintenance  grants  be  given  and  allowances  to  parents  to 
compensate  them  for  loss  of  wages.  The  proposals  for  ihe  reorgani- 
zatioh  of  secondaiy  education  are- made  largely  with  importance  of 
articulation  in  mind,*  while  the  better  adjustment  of  the  elementary 
schools  to  vocational  preparation  is  also  receiving  considerable  atten- 
tion. Theda  points  of  view  merely  indicate  that  the  elementary 
school  can  not  ^e  organized  without  reference  to  the  broader  needs 
of  the  nation.4  » ' , 
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The  project  for  & continuation  school  lew  to  which  reference  -was 
made  in  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  bag  not 
yet  been  passed,  but  seems  to  be  exercising  some  influence  already. 
At  Corbie  the  local  manufacturers  have  posted  notices  to  the  effect 
that  they  would  employ  young  persons  leaving  the  elementary  schools 
with  the  certificate  of  studies,  and  allow  them  to  attend  the  local 
higher  primary  school  for  three  years,  providing  tuition,  books, 
apparatus,  and  even  maintenance  grants.  On  leaving  these  schools 
the  pupils  would  enter  the  factories  as  apprentices  for  two  or  three 
years,  during  which  they  would  continue  to  attend  school  three 
times  a week  for  general  and  technical  instruction  during  working 
hours  and  without  loss  of  pay.  The  abler  among  them  would  be 
sent  on  to  schools  of  arts  and  crafts,  receiving  maintenance  allow* 
ances  and  tuition  during  their  period  of  study.  The  parents  would 
be  under  no  obligation  to  the  employers  except  to  permit  theft  , to 
control  the  educational  progress  of  the  young  employees,  so  that 
“ they  may  become  active,  hardy,  enterprising,  and  proud  of  their 
country.*1 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS.’ 


» < 

The  changes  brought  about  by  the  war  in  the  position  of  women 
hare  made  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education  of  girls  a ques- 
tion of  vital  importance.  As  in  other  countries  women  have  taken  the 
place  of  men  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  have  proved  themselves  equal 
to  most  tasks,  but  the  change  in  the  social  tradition  has  been  more 
revolutionary  in  France  than  elsewhere.  It  is  recognized  that  not 
°nly  fh®  professions  but  positions  of  leadership  in  commerce  and  in- 
dustry must  in  the  future  be  opened  to  women  on  an  equal  footing 
with  men.  Women  have  been  admitted  for  some  time  to  the  practice 
of  law  and  medicine,  and  new  careers  are  constantly  being  made  ac- 
cessible to  them.  In  the  field  of  commerce  where  women  are  expected 
to  fed  considerable  scope  in  the  future  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Paris  has  opened  the  ficole  commerciale  des  j'eunes  filles  which 
will  give  a three-year  course,  including  preparation  not  merely  for 
subordinate  clerical  positions  but  for  the  more  important  work  of 
management.  .The  ficole  pratique  de  haute  enseignement  commercial 
pour  lee  jeunes  filles  at  the  Conservatoire  des  arts  et  metiers  in  Paris 

— — - ' I 
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offers  similar  opportunities.;  Schools  and  institutions  hitherto  re- 
stricted to  men  have  now  opened  their  doors  to  women. , These  in- 
clude the  fioole  centrale.  des  arts  et  manufactures,  the  Institut 
agronomique,  the  £cole  de  1’  horlogerie,  and  the  ficole  de  physique.1 
'.These .developments  have  led  toa  demand  for  reform  of  the  system 
of  secondary  education,  which  as  organized  under  the  law  of  1882  is 
adapted  chiefly  for  girls  of  the  wealthy  middle  classes  who  do  not 
expect  to  enter  a profession  or  career  of  any  kind,  but  desire  a general 
education,  leading  to  a diplome  de  fin  d’  etudes,  which,  however,  has 
no.  official  value. 

- Private  schools,  however,  offered  facilities  for  the  preparation  of 
girls  for  the  baccalaureate,  while  in  a fewnesses  some  schools  for  boys 
admitted  girls,  for  advanced  work.  The  proposals  take  the  form  of  a 
demand  either  for  secondary  education  of  the  same,  type  as  that  for 
bpys  or  a new  and  extended  organization  of  the  existing  system.  The 
objection  to  the  first.suggestion  is  that  the  basis  of  the  lyceds  and  the 
colleges,  for  boys  is  not  sufficiently  broad  and  that,  the  majority  of 
girls,  at  present  do.  not  desire  a preparation  that  leads  only  to  the 
universities  and  professions*  It  is  also  felt  that  while  the  secondary 
schools  for  boys  are  being  subjected  to  criticism  and  discussion,  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to-copv  them.*  The  difficulty  in  the  wny  of 
the  second  proposal  is  the  national  tradition  of  privileges,  certificates, 
and  examinations  which  mark  the  end  of  a school  course.  A third 
- suggestion,  that  a new  section  of  the  examitiation  for  the  baccalau- 
reate be  created,  is  rejected  as  .introducing  too  much  differentiation 
and  leading  as  a consequence,  to  much  confusion,  while  its  establish- 
ment would  .probably  have  the,  effect  of  ousting  or  lowering  the 
standard  ef  the  present  diploma.  The  problem  involves,  therefore, 
nipt  eo.jnuch.the .reorganization. of  prls1  schools  as  the  nature  of  the 
edpcatipnal  and  other  privileges  (sanctions)  to  which  it  will  lead. 
It-'-JCni relatif.k  l’enseignement  secondaire  des 
jpune£,fille8  was  presented ; to  the  Conseil  supSrieur  de  l’instruction 
puhlique,;in  which  it  was:  pointed  out  that  any  radical  change  in-  the 
education  of,  girls  would  require  pafliamentary 
***"  The  plan  ,pre8Wtediin  the;  pro  jet,  was  based  on  the  existing 

organisation^  the  Kflpeptatipn  that  the  refotm  could  be  effected  by 
administrativej  machinery;  The;problein  was  to  bring  the  diplbme 
^ d^Studea  into  harmony  with  modern  needs  and  to  ^ve  it  a 
vakre  equal,  to  that  of  the  baccalaureat.  The  projet  recommends  the 
beginning  of  secondary-  eduoation  at  the  age  of  11  instead  of  12,  a? 
“jg*  ***  P*&#nt  sy^e“)  .thus, extend^  existing  churse  to.six 

pOT«e;'is'i still  ^tp'' be* 'divided  into  jftp 
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parts— one  of  four  years  closing  with  the  certificat  d’4tudes  sec-  • 
ondaires,  and  the  other  two  years  culminating  in  an  examination  for 
the  diplome  de^n  d’4tudes.  Except  for  those  students  who  desire  to 
take  the  baccalaur&t  with  Latin  the  work  is  to  be  the  same  for  all 
and  is,  to  include  morals  and  psychology,  French  langauge  and  litera- 
ture, modern  languages,  history,  geography,  ■ mathematics  and 
science,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  • It  is  suggested  that  a seventh 
year  be  added  for  those  who  desire  to  study  for  the  kecond  part  of 
the  baccalaur&it  or  to  continue  a special  general  and  cultural  course 
or  to  prepare  for  any  of  the  new  careers  open  for  women  in  adminis- 
tration, commerce,  finance,  industry,  and  the  civil  services. 

It  was  thought  by  the  framers  of  the  projet,  who  claimed, to  have 
canvassed  teachers  and  associations  of  parents,  that  by  this  plan  the 
diploma  could  be. given  the  same  sanction  as  the  baccalaur&it  and 
that  with  some  modifications  those  who  desired  could  specialise  for 
the  Latin  or  science  sections.  The  introduction  of  the  projet  was 
opposed,  however,  as  illegal  unless  passed  by  parliament.  It  was 
urged  that  the»conseil  sup^rieur  could  not  introduce  it  as  an  admin- 
istrative measure.  Accordingly,  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 

JM.  Viviani,  at.  the  close  of  1916,  established  a commission  to  inquire 
into  the  modifications  needed  in  the  organization  of  studies  and 
privileges  for  the  secondary  education  of  girls.1.  ' 

M.  Camille  See,1  the  author  of  the  law  of  December  21,  1880,  in 
his  evidence  before  this  commission  on  January  19,  1918,  pointed 
out  that  the  original  intention  of  the  law  was  a secondary  school 
for  girls  giving  a seven-year  course,  divided  into  two  cycles  of  four 
and  three  years,  respectively,  and  leading  to  the  diploma  of  second- 
ary studies.  The  fundamental  course  was  to  be '•so - organized  that  ,V- 
by  the  addition  of  elective  subjects  pupils  would  have  beta  able  to' 
enjoy  the  same  curricula  as  those  offered  since  1902  in  the  boyB’ 
schools.  He  mentioned  Jhat  he  had  also  advocated  in  1878  the 
establishment  q&.technical  courses  leading  to  scientific,  institutions. 

The  present  proposals,  in  his  opinion,  only  represented  a.  return  to 
the- spirit  of  the  law  of  1880,  which  had  been  overridden  by  an 
administrative  regulation  of  January  14,1882. 

The  commission  issued  a questionnaire,  covering  the  following  • 
topics,  to  educational  authorities  and  parents’  associations: 

Should  the  education  of  girls  beat  a distinctive  character -th  organisation  1 
and  curriculum?  ■.  • 

What,  amount  of  time  should  be  given,  consistent  with  .the  requirements  of" 
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Whut  modifications  are  needed  in  the  curriculum?  Should  room  be  fouud  for 
\ domestic  science,  hygiene,  and  physical  and  practical  technical  training? 

1 Should  the  dlplOme  de  fln  d’Gtudes  be  retained  or  changed,  and  what  should 

be  Its  relation  to  the  baccalaureate?  ' 

When,  if  at  all,  should  Latin  be  begun? 

t «flv  ■ * 

A subcommittee  of  the  commission  drew  up  a number  of  recom- 
1 mendations  ^hich  are  now  being  considered  by  all  the  members. 

The  chief  recommendations  are  as  follows  :2 


1.  The  education  of  girls  needs  a new  organization  and  appropriate  program 
of  studies, 

2.  The  schools  shall  be  organized  in  two  cycles,  the  first  of  four  years,  the 
second  of  two.  The  course  shall  begin  at  the  age  of  12. 

3.  In  the  first  cycle  the  school  day  shall  be  of  four  hours;  In  the  second 
cycle  of  five  hours. 

4.  Fourteen  hours  a week  shall  be  given  to  compulsory  subjects  In  the  first 
cycle ; IT  hours  in  the  second. 

5.  An  important  and  compulsory  place  shall  be  given  to  studies  appropriate 
for  girls  (household  arts  and  hygiene),  practical  work,  and  physical  training. 

6.  The  six  years*  course  shall  be  brought  to  a conclusion  in  ap  examination 
on  the  work  of  the  last  year,  leading  to  a diplfime  de  fin  deludes,  equivalent  to  ^ 
the  first  part  of  the  baccalaureate. 

7.  As  many  careers  as  possible  shall  be  open  to  girls  holding  this  diploma. 

One  of  the  burning  questions  in  the  secondary  education  of  girls 
is  whether  Latin  shall  be  included  in  the  reortoinization.  The  com- 
mission will  probably  favor  its  inclusion  for  those  who  desire  it. 
It  is  also  proposed  that  a seventh  year  be  provided  in  the  organiza- 
tion for  girls  who  wish  to  complete  the  baccalaureate  to  enter  the 
universities  or  to  prepare  for  a professional  career. 

' SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OF  BOYS. 


■ 


The  war  has  directed  considerable  attention  to  the  system  of  secon- 
dary education  for  boys,'  and  more  discussion  has  probably  centered 
around  this  ' problem  than  around  any  other.  The  education  of 
adolescents  gives  rise  to  a large  number  of  questions.  If  the  schools 
are  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  country,  and 
if  a new  generation  is  to  be  built  up  to  repair  the  ruins  of  the  past 
four  years,  it  is  urged' that  the  vhole  structure  of  adolescent  educa- 
tion must  be  revised  with  a view  to  differentiation.  The  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  elementary  education  have  already  been 
discussed ; the  proposals  for  the  extension  of  a part-time  compulsory 
attendance  were  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1916;  the  vital  questions  of  the  moment  concern  not 
merely  the  administrative  reorganization  of  .the  secondary  schools 
"but^the  fundamental  reconsideration  of  the  principles  on  which  their 
curricula  are  based.  These  questions  resolve  themselves,  when 
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examined,  into  the  problem  of  better  articulation  .with  other  insti- 
tutions, elementary  and  higher,  the  problem  of  creating  increased 
opportunities  for  able  pupils,  and  into  the  problem  of  revising  the 
curricula  and  methods  of  the  secondary  schools  to  meet  modem  * 
needs  and  demands.1  * 

The  problem  of  articulation  has  already  been  referred  to  and  the 
suggestions  for  selecting  the  abler  pupils  from  the  elementary  schools 
for  advancement  to  higher  education  have  been  mentioned.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  the  critics  of  the  existing  system  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  1902  was  based  in  part  on  a desire  to  meet  social  needs,  and  to 
this  end  the  beginning  of  secondary  education  proper  was  postponed 
to  11  m order  to.encourage  more  boys  to  enter  fronrthe  elemental* 
schools.  The  division  into  cycles  was  based  on  the  desire  of  opening 
the  way  for  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  the  higher  primary  schools. 

It  is  proved  statistically  by  M.  Brclet’that  neither  of  these  purposes 
as  been  attained.  In  spite  of  the  offer  of  scholarships  pupils  of  the 
elementary  schools  do  not  present  themselves  as  candidates  in  any 
large  number  mainly  becauge  the  curriculum  of  the  higher  primary 
schools  is  better  adapted  to  their  needs.  Nor  do  the  pupils  from  the 
higher  primary  schools  flock  to  the  secondary  schools  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  completing  the  second  cycle  and  the  re- 
quirements for  the  baccalaurSat.  The  few  who  are  transferred  find 
themselves  handicapped,  for  three  of  the  four  available  courses  of 
the  second  cyclo  are  closed  to  them  because  of  their  inadequate  prep- 
aration in  languages.  From  another  .point  of  view  it  is  also  proved 
statistically  that  the  division  into  cycles  is  not  warranted  either  by 
social  or  educational  needs.  The  justifications  for  the  division  were, 
first,  to  encourage  pupils  to  transfer  from  the  higher  primary  schools, 
and,  secondly,  to  enable  pupils  to  leave  at  the  close  of  the  first  cycle 
after  completing  a definite  round  of  knowledge.  Statistically  it  is 
shown  that  very  few  pupils  leave  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  (in 
1910  only  965  out  of  9,236),  fewer  in  fact  than  at  the  close  of  any 
other  year  of  the  whole  course.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  new 
principles  must  be  sought  for  the  reorganization  of  the  secondary 
school,  taking  into  account  not  merely  its  educational  purpose  and 
function,  but  its  relation  to  other  institutions!* 

The  criticism  of  the  present  organization  ^f  the  curriculum  of  the 
secondary  schools  is  more  widespread  and  more  radical  than  is  that 
of  its  administrative  aspect.  Education  in  Transit  is  argued,  sets 
up  false  standards  and  is  founded  on  false  principles^  France  was 


*r . k®  ,Ijrc*>  et  ricole  prlmalhe.  Revut  Univerrifolrt,  yoL  27,  1,  pp.  824 ff. 
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before  the  Great  War^A  huge,  diploma  factory  and  the  eduactional 
horizon  for  every  student  is  bounded  by,  the  diploma  or  the  sanction 
that  it  carries.  The  universal  test  of  individual  worth  is  the  posses- 
sion of  a certificate;  M.  Lavigse,  in  a letter  published  on  January  1, 
1918,  writes: 

We  suffered  before  this  war  from  these  bad  hfiblts  In  aU  branches  of  educa- 
. tion.  All  of  us  were  more  or  leas  the  slaves  of  the  examination.  The  examina- 
tion was  the  director  general  of  public  Instruction.  But  the  examination  la  a 
detestable  director,1 

The  result  of  this  worship  of  paper  qualifications  is  seen  in  the 
character  of  the  syllaBi  and  in  the  methods  of  instruction.  The  cur- 
riculum of  the  secondary  schools  is  overcrowded;  the  energies  and 
attention  of  the  pupils  are  dispersed.  The  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
acquisition  rather  than  the  assimilation  of  knowledge,  on  making  the 
brain  a storehouse  rather  than  an  instrument  or  tool.2  That  is 
the  necessary  result  of  the  preparation  for  recurring  examinations 
instead  of  directing  effort  to  the  development  of  activity,  judgment, 
and  personality.  Erudition,  borrowed  from  the  Germans,  and  book- 
ishness have  taken  the  place  of  intelligent  observation,  intellectual 
curiosity,  and  contact  with  the  needs  of  modern  ;life.  The  product 
of  the  secondary  schools  of  to-day,  it  is  charged,  is  a sort^of  lay 
' priest,  living  a life  of  his  own,  removed  from  social^riKty,  and 
ignorant  of  the  needs  of  society.8 

Fundamentally  ^he  problem  is  one  of  reconciling  the  old  and  the 
new  cultures.  The  prevailing  curriculum  is  merely  a collection  of 
subjects  devised  by  specialists  from*  their  own  point  of  view  instead 
of  a coordinated  whole  organized  with  a view  to  modem  require- 
* ments.4  , Even  the  sorcalled  practfcal  courses,,  for  example,  in  the 
sciences,  that  were  introduced  by  the  reform  of  1902  are  bookish  and 
academic  and  but  little  related  to  present  demands. 

While  there  is  considerable  unanimity  in  these  criticisms,  there  is 
a parting  of  the  ways  when  the  proposals  for  reorganization  are  put 
forward;  ,Tyro  points  of  view  can  readily  be  distinguished.  The 
one  would  turn  the  schools  of  France  into  trade  and  technical  insti- 
tutions and  put  the  traditional  elements  on  one  sidef£  the  other, 
recognizing  tie-defects  of  the  present  secondary  school,  would  aim 
at  introducing  a new  spirit  responsive  to  modem  requirements,  while 

* Quoted ’in  'i/JSntiignemmi  Seeotwfalre,  July^Tta^ber,  1018,  p.  46.  8ee  »l*o  Fitiry,  A. 
U guerre  e t Veeprtt  fniHglt.  I La  Oroade  JZtbtre,  tali  94*  pp.  400ft.  ■ 1 x. 

. ,B  Bouablal,  J.  Pv  Lei  l efione  do  la  guerrepour  l’enaelghement  eecoadeire.  La  Onmde  > 
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retaining  and  emphasizing  general  education.1  Both  sides  agree  with 
the  late  M.  Liard  that  the  university  of  France  needs  at  present  “a 
deep  bath  of  realism/’ 2 

While  it  is  generally  conceded  that  France  must  give  greater  atten* 
tion  than  hitherto  to  technical  and  vocational  training  in  iHl  its 
branches,  partly  to  repair  the  losses  of  war,  partly  as  a preparation 
for  the  economic  competition  after  the  war,  those  who  take  the 
extreme  radical  view  of  the  function  of  education  are  few  in  number. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  danger  is  great  of  being  dazzled  by  Ger- 
many s rapid  industrial  and  commercial  expansion  in  the  past  80  or 
40  years  and  her  early  success  in  the  war,  both  of  which  are  attributed 
to  her  systematic  technical:  training.  But  it  is  also  admitted  that 
the  fruits  of  victory  will  have'  been  lost  if  the  world  goes  to  school 
to  Germany,  and  if  the  materialism  that  characterised  so  much  of 
her  education  is  allowed  to  predominate,  in  spite  of  her  defeat.  The 
moral  and  humane  functions  of  education  are  in  danger  of  being 
relegated  into  the  background  if  the  schools  are  turned  into  miniature 
factories  in  which  the  youth  of  the  land  will  specialize  narrowly  for 
the  particular  vocation  that  they  have  selected.  There  are  many  of 

~ ! i Urg!nCy  ?f  technical  and  industrial  education  who 

‘ giee  with  the  advocates  of  general  education  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  education  must  be  to  raise  the  general  level  of  intelligence  to 
tram  men  and  women  who  understand  their  duties  as  citizens  Ld 
workers,  to  develop  individuals  with  breadth  of  mind,  devotion  to  the 
ideals  of  the  nation,  and  interesj;  in  social  questions  instead  of  turn- 
mg  out  human  machines  functioning  solely  for  material  ends. 

The  problem  of  education  is  not  solely  one  of  economic  production 
or  the  training  of  engineers,  technicians,  and  workers,  but  of  devel- 
oping men  and  women.  Even  if  it  is  true  that  the  basis  of  modem 
social  organization  is  division  of  labor,  it  becomes  more  essential  than 
ever  to  provide  and  prolong  that  education  that  gives  all'  citizens  a 
common  background  of  general  ideas  and  of  a culture  that  stresses 
human  values.  The  best  preparation  for  specialized  technical  traim;  • 
ing  is  a good  and.  extended  general  education.  . Those  who  argue  | 
that  a genera]  education  can  be  obtained  from  specialized  training  ” 
run  the  risk  of  incurring  failure  in  both?  It  is  pointed  out  that  in 
the  most  difficult  and  most  technical  branch  of  the  army,  the\artil- 
lery,  the  graduates  of  the  secondary  schodta  were  able  to  master  the 
intricacies  after  a veiy  brief  training/  To  . concede  the  situation 
entirely  to  those  who  demand  technical  andjiocational  preparation 

’ La  Qranfo  Reviw/vol,  94;  pp.  896ff;  pp.  471IT*  do  Bi2ff*  nn  K»a# 
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would  involve  a betrayal  of  the  ideals  for  which  the  world  has  been 
fighting  t*>  the  dangers  of  barbarism  and  materialism.1 

The  real  issue  is,  therefore,  how  to  modernize  the  general  education 
that  is  considered  almost  universally  to  be  essential,  how-to  redefine 
culture  in  modem  terms,  how  to  organize  a liberal  education  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  modem  society.  As  in  Great  Britain  and  Germanov 
this  problem  resolves  itself  into  a consideration  of  the  value  of  the 
classics.  - Those  who  argue  that  the  Frenctyand  French  culture  are 
Celtjc  in  origin  would  at  once  abandon  the  classics.  The  majority  of 
those  who  discuss  this  question,  however,  are  agreed  that  French 
culture  is  continuous  with  Latin,  and  that^Latin  must,  therefore,  be 
the  basis  of  an  education  that  mims  to  impart  French  culture,  to 
strengthen  the  French  points  of  view,  and  to  ^fortify  national  ideals.2 
A classical  education,  it  is  felt  by  many,  is  all  the  more  necessary 
to-day  as  the  source  of  an  ideal  of  ^lumanity  which  is  essential  for  the 
development  of  moral  ideas  and  the  evolution  of  society.  The  failure 
of  classical  education  has  not  been  inherent  in  the  subjects  taught, 
but  in  the  methods  employed,  in  the  emphasis  on  erudition  rather 
than  on  their  spirit.  It  is  even  suggested  that  the^Latinless  course  be 
eliminated*  from  the  secondary  schools  and  relegated  to  the  higher 
primary  schools.  * 

There  is^  on  the  other  hand,  a very  pronounced  opinion  that  in  a 
scientific  age,  the  sciences  must  form  an  important  part  of  a liberal 
education.  It  is  urged,  however,  that  since  science  has  ho  conscience 
and  may  serve  a bad  as  well  as  a good  cause,  the  emphasis  in  education 
should  be  placed  on  the  relation  of  science  to  huipan  welfare.8  The 
greater  extent  to  which  an  individual  acquires  a knowledge  of  the 
world  of  nature  and  of  its  manifestations,  the  nearer  he  approaches  to 
a conception  of  his  own  place  as  a member  of  human  society.  It  is 
conceded  tl\at  the  secondary  schools  may  have  neglected  the  sciences, 
but  that  does  not  establish  its  claim  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  cur- 
riculum. On  ^his  basis  it*is  probable  that,  as  in  England,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  demands  of  the  classicists  and 
scientists;  The  reorganization  of  secondary  education  will  demand 
the  harmonious  development  side  by  side  of  the  humanities  and  jblie 
sciences.  A general  secondary  education  will  include,  therefore, 
French,  the  classics,  with  exemptions  for  those  unable  to  profit. by 
them,  modern  languages,  history  and  geography,  mathematics  and 
science,  and  philosophy.  Specialization  should  be  delayed  as  long 
as  possible  and  be  based  on  a general  education  of  this  character,4 
Such  an  education,  it  is.  argued,  jvill*reconcile  the  old  and  the  new, 

1 fr.  La  guerre  et  lea  pttUguguee.  Revue  PMagogique,  pp,  512*. 

. *8^  reference*  In  note  1,  p.  15.-  * . 

•Bernard,  J.  Le*  lemons  de  la  guerre  dan*  Ventelgnement  eecondaire.  Le  Grande 
to*.  04.  pp.  465*.  . 
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CHAPTER  TV. 

EDUCATION  IN  ITALY. 

By  W ALTER  A.  Montgomery, 

Specialist  In  Foroiffu  Educational  Systems,  Bureau  of  Education. 


CoirrwwT*,— I.  Introduction : niltemcy. — II.’  Popular  education  : (o)  Elementary  aehoobu* 
(6)  Kcuole  popol&re;  (o)  oiralschooU;  (d)  agricultural  acbools;  (0)  rotational 
•chools;  ( f ) extra-0 cholaatic  acdrltlea;  (p)  hospital  schools  for  wounded  Italian 
•oldiers;  (A)  projected  plana  for  schools  after  the  war. — III.  Middle  schools:  (•) 
Indutrlal  and  commercial  schools ; (6)  technical  schools ; (c)  normal  schools  and 
teachers'  Institutes-;  (d)  ginnasl  and  llcei.— IV.  Universities  and  higher  education. 


I.  INTRODUCTION.  * 

The  economic  and  social  exigencies  brought  about  for  Italy  by  her 
entrance  into  the  war  in  May,  1915,^  inevitably  led  her  educational 
thinkers  to  submit  her  traditional  system  of  education  to  more  care- 
ful scrutiny  than  ever  before,  amj  to  recognize  how  inadequate*  it 
was  along  certain  lines  to  meet  the  demands  thrust  upon  it  by  the 
new  conditions.  The  first  results  of  the  consequent  attempt  at  read- 
justment were  seen  in  the  enlarged  scope  given  the  school s-ythe 
teachers,  the  pupils,  and  the  buildings — and  in  their  vigorous  coop- 
eration with  the  nation-wide  organizations  founded  to  minister  to 
the  immediate  needs  pf  the  refugees  from  the  invaded  Provinces,  to 
relieve  the  families  of  men  called  to  the  service,  and  to  supply  school 
facilities  to  an  overwhelming  influx  of  pupils.  The  local  and  pro- 
vincial teachers  became,  very  logically,  the  executive  heads  of much 
of  this  activity;  and  pronounced  benefits  accrued  to  the  schools  in 
increased  respect  for  them  and  popular  dependence  upon  them.  Ad- 
r ministrative  officials,  teachers,  and.  laymen  interested  in  education 
were  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  the  new  strategic  position  of 
the  schools  to  initiate  a propaganda  of  reform,  which,  taken  up 
by  the  educational  and  secular  press,  began  to  direct  itsejf  definitely 
toward  legislative  action.  f This'  awakening  of  the  nation,  with  the 
impetus  given  to  educational  interest,  >hd  the  consequent1  testing  of 
principles  and  methods  hitherto  held  sacred  from  all  criticism,  con- 
stitutes the  most  valuable  line  for  toe  review  of  educational  matters 
‘ in  It®ly  for  the  past  two  years.  Of  the  projects  aiidplani  broached,  * 
.some  hatufBHy  failed  of  enactment  int*  school  law ; but  all7 show,  ^ 
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in  their  natural  sequence  from  the  lAwer  to  the  higher,  a uniform 
national  desire  to  throw  off  the  dead  hand  of  traditionalism  and  to 
make  education  subserve  the  actual  needs  of  the  nation. 
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ILLITERACY, 

j * 

Preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the  elementary  schools  proper 
should  coine  fhat  of  illiteracy,  a national  problem  inextricably  bound 
up  with  them  and  dependent  for  its  solution  upon  their  progress  and 
betterment.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Italy  has  decreased  from 
68.8  in  1871,  the  year  of  the  first  census  after  the  unification,  to  46.7 
in  1911,  when,  of  a total  population  of  nearly  35,000,000,  approxi- 
mately 16,000,000  were  illiterate.  Of  prime  ethnological  and  climato- 
logical significance  in  the  study  of  Italian  illiteracy  are  the  facts  that 
the  Italians  are  spread  over  many  varieties  of  clinfate  and  altitude: 
that  of  the  8,323  communes  (June,  1911)  only  6 were  without  illit- 
erates, and  only  13  had  less  than  1 per  cent,  all  these  being  situated 
in  northern  Italy ; and  that  456  situated  in  south  central  and  southern 
Italy  had  an  illiteracy  of  75  per  cent  and  over. 

' Sicily  and  Sardinia  showed  the  highest  percentage  of  illiteracy: 
the  plateau  and  mountain  Provinces  the  lowest.  Of  30  communes 
1,500  meters  and  more  above  sea  level,  16  showed  an  illiteracy  of  less 
than  5 per  cent;  9 of  less  than  10  per  cent<  5 of  less  flRi > 20  per  cent:' 
only  1 of  as  much  as  37  per  cent.  The  highest  commune  in  Italy— 
.appropriately  U commune  di  Chamois— showed  a percentage  of  0.9 
for  women  and  2 for  iben;  the  lowest  commune  in  the  Kingdom,  one- 
third  of  a meter  above  sea'  level,  had  a percentage  of  57  for  women 
and  42  for  men.  Of  69  chief  provincial  cities  and  towns,  5 showed 
10  per  cent  of  illiteracy  and  10  more  than  50  per  cent,  Turin  had 
the  lowest  percentage,  5;  Girgenti  and  Messina,  in  the  extreme  south- 
er^ tip,  had  57.  The  city  of  ftome  showed  15  per  cent.  The  minister 
of  public  instruction  is  seriously  doing  his  best  to  overcome  this  chief 
peqace  to  actional  life.  For  the  year  A916,,  4.246  night  schools  and 
1,923  l^qliday  schools  illiterate  adults— an  increase  of  nearly  500 

jhv  yefir^— accommodating.  approximately  100,000  men  and 

were  authorized;  a^d  of  .continuation  schools  for  semi- 
fjdults  (scuofe  di  complemerdo)  nearly  1*400  were  author- 
ial jfpF  fcfae  same  year,  an  increase  otr nearly  2(K)  over  thope  of  the 
4*0  y^r^  preceding.  Encouraging  aa  these  figures  are,  hoover, 
4uch  aduj^schpojs  can  neyer  be  more  than  palliative  measures. 

Italian  social  lyorkeys  think  the  Cure  is  tpfbe  found  not  in  measures 
hitherto  employed  bpt  m^ystemathr  increases  of  appropriations  for 

Hes  *o.  elementary  teao^rs*  Valuably  *id 
^anticipated  f rppi  the  plan  adopted sev^rylyear^  agojby  th$  iqilitytyry 

t 4 pf  actual  eoiSfiinentJirt  i;or  aralUM*. 
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authorities,  whereby  illiterate  soldiers,  veterans  as  well  as  recruits, 
are ’to  be  given  elementary  instruction  in  the  camps  and  military 
posts.  It  islfeared,  however,  that  the  recently  enacted  law  admitting 
illiterates  of  mature  age  to  the  electoral  franchise  will  remove  a great 
• incentive  to  self-instruction,  and  prove  a deplorable  mistake  from  the 
point  of  view  of  combating  illiteracy. 

U.  POPULAR  BQyCATION. 

;(«1  elemkxtakv  schools. 

The  elementary  schools  of  Italy,  in  1915,  enrolled  3,092.024  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  6 and  11  years,  employed  75,993  teachers, 
17,243  men  and  58,750  women,  and  cost  the  nation,  combining  central 
imd  local  expenses,  approximately  $18,000,000.*  They  are, -of  course 
the  pivot  of  the  entire  educational  system.  In  the  judgment  of 
Italy’s  progressive  social  workers  a fair  if  disillusionizing  estimate 
of  their  influence,  upon  Italian  life  was  furnished  by  the  very  un- 
expectedly high  rate  .of  illiteracy,  or  practical  illiteracy,  shown  in 
the  youth  registered  for  the  armies  since- May,  1916.  Many  such 
had  had  one  or  more  years’  schooling  in  the  elementary  schools.  Act- 
ing on  this  stimulus,  a definite  move  began  for  the  complete  recom 
struction  of  the  entire  lower  public  school  system.  Among  the  most 
fruitful  suggestions  made  by  such  bodies  as  the. National  Union  of 
Italian  Teachers,  approved  by  the  minister,  and  commended  by  the 
committee  on  education  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  the  follow- 
ing- 

1.  The  term  of  years  for  the  eotirses  of  the 'elementary  school 
should  be  shortened  to  four  years  at  most; ‘the  subjects  taught  modi- 
fied in  content  and  scope,  and  adapted  to  the  comprehension  and 
advancement  of  . the  pupils.  Fewer  subjects  should  be  taught  and 
these  should  be  taught  well.  The  traditional  repetition  of  programs 
.and  schedules  should  at  once  be  eliminated;  and  subjects  divided 

»uitp  definitely  briefer  assignments,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
1 pupil.  \ f 

2.  The.  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  under  one  teacher  should 
be  restricted  to  26. 

8.  Schopl.attendance  should  be  absolutely  obligatory  between  defi- 
nitely prescribed  schpol  age  limit*  .This  should  be  rigorously  en- 
forced  by  the  civil  authorities  with  a graduated  scale  of  fines  for  de- 
hnquent  parents  and  guaraians.  "v*  VT  : - ■*  ^ J K 

_>achiiig:j ttiu*  dbihindQd;^fes* 
ptevaiUhg'  average1  of  200  lire  * 

. ($49;00)  dwr  n^th  to  at  least  twice  that.1  amVn^kd  tfeih  increase 
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should  be  accompanied  by  an  emphasis  upon  the  quality  and  stand*, 
ing  of  the  teacher  in  popular  estimation.  The  elementary  teacher 
should  be  required  to  have  a teacher’s  diploma; 

5.  On  the  administrative  side,  more  efficient  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  inspectors  should  be  secured  by  a diminution  in  the  number 
of  vice- inspectors  from  die  present  1,000  to  600,  and  the  increase  of 
the  full  inspectors  from  400  to  600,  promotion  being  restricted  to 
members  of  the  lower  grade  and  made  solely  on  th^basis  of  merit  - 
and  service.  The  jurisdiction  of  either  grade  should  be  limited  to 
80  communes  at  most.  Vice-inspectors  should.be  relieved  of  all 
teaching  functions,  and  should  be  required  to  devote  their  attention 
exclusively  to  the  supervising  duties  in  the  zones  assigned. 

6.  Fundamental  to  all  these,  greater  looal  power  should  be  granted 
the  communes  in  the  management  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  in 
the  adjustment  pf  courses  to  local  needs  and  conditions.  The  subjects 
taught  in  r&lfiSitq  rural  schools  should  be  sharply  differentiated  from 
those  taught  in  cities  and  populous  towns. 

In  furtherance  of  this  movement  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, early  in  1918,  appointed  a committee  of  inspectors  and  vice- 
inspectqrs,  with  powers  to  formulate  a report  of  conditions  and  of 
recommendations.  This  report  is  awaited  with  very  favorable  in- 
t&rest  by  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  State. 

Under,  the  vigorous  administration  of  Sig.  Berenini,  while  no 
Strictly  legal  reforms  in  elementary  education  were  made  during  the 
past  two  years,  the  systematic  attempt  was  made,  in  so  far  as  this  was 
possible  by  departmental  ordinances,  to  bring  elementary  education 
into  vital  relation  with  the.needs  of  every-day  life,  especially  in  the 
fcural  districts.  In  this  connection,  the  peasant  schools  of  the  Agro 
Romano in  a peculiar  sense  the  ward  of  the 'State,  have  constituted  a 
valuable  object  lesson  as  to  the  possibilities  of  rural  schools.  The 
’report  of  the  committee,  issued  in"  July,  1917,  and  covering  the  10 
years  of  the  schools’  existence,  shows  the  harmonious  cooperation  of 
thp  State  with  the  commune,  the  former  working  out  hygienic  and 
technical  problem^  Hie  latter  those  of  a moral  and  ethical,  nature. 
The  population  and  teaching  material  in  the  Agro  Rorrumo  was,  at 
^e. inception,  regarded  as  perhaps  the  most  backward  to  be  found  in 
italy.  Beginning  in  1907  with  8 schools,  enrolling  340  pupils,  they 
have  to  78  regular  schools,  and  3 pre?schools  (infantUi  asili ), 

enrolling partly  feeding  3£2Q  pupils.  Furthermore,  14  State 
V and  communai  upper  elementary  schools  combined  exist  in  commnni- 
/^ti^^where  jthe  or^piiml^elemen^  lower  schools  be  m operation. 
, of^oiar' re^lar  niglfk  (for 

1^1^  have  through  their  t^ach- 

xf  '7“?*  i TW  ifcrtp  of,  tfe#  Ciropa  gt>a  lying  fiortBand  wttt  of  Boon* covtrln«  aa  area  of  About 
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ing  staff  increasingly  effective  assistance  to  destitute  families  and 
those  of  men  called  to  the  service,  and  their  buildings  have  served  as 
gathering  places  in  the  civic  life  of  the  community.  These  schools 
, have  the  definite  aim  of  preparing  the  pupils  for  their  environment, 
to  improve  it,  and  to  train  them  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  building 
better  homes,* and  in  improving  means  of  communication.  Especial 
attention  is  called  in  the  report  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of 
.inspection  of  these  schools. 

The  direct  attention  focused  by  the  minister  of  public,  instruction 
upon  elementary  education  has  been  accompanied  by  marked  success 
in  keeping  before  the  Italian  people  the  vital  importance  of  the 
schools  during  the  period  of  national  stress.  The  enrollment  in  ele- 
mentary education,  by  the  figures  of  January  1,  1916,  exceeded  'by 
more  than  500,000  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  on  an  estimated 
gam  in  population  of  approximately  a million.  The  branches  of 
education  related  to  the  elementary,  such  as  the  the  kinder- 
gartens, the  auxiliary  schools,  communal  and  private,  and  the  par- 
cuts  associations,  have  all  shared  in  the  benefits  of  this  awakening, 

• and  all  have  been  reenforced  by  private  initiative. 

A'  culmination  to  the  active  efforts  of  the  Italian.  Federation  of 
Popular  Libraries  was  seen  in  the  royal  decree  of  May,  1918,  mak- 
ing compulsory  a library  of  at  least  50  volumes  in  each  elementary 
school,  to  be  purchased  and  maintained  by  the  State- and  commune 
jointly.  It  is  hoped  that  this  compulsory  popular  library  may  be- 
come th^.  nucleus  for  a system  of  popular  education  for  the  older 
\ mem  belief  the  community;  that,  by  means  of  large  increase  in  the 
« existing  grant  devoted  to  popular  and  school  libraries,  and  a place 
^set  apart  for  the  library  in  each  new  school,  popular  extnischolastic 
classes  may  be  held ; that  for  teachers  of  jpeh  schools  recourse  may 
be  had,  in  smaH  rural  communities,  to  such  educated  persons  as  there 
fcay  be  in  the  vjcinity,  while  help  may  bo  given  by  teachers' from  ' 
■sighboring  towns;  and  that  ultimately  attendance  at  suchfl&lasses 
may  bo  made  obligatory  up  to  the  age  of  18. 

* * (b)  8CUOIjE  fOPOLARE;  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


fc- 


The  putting  of  the  scuole  popolare  into  operation  is  the  most 
striking  advance  made  in  the  field  of  Italian  education  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  legal  enactment  constituting  them  wjwj^he  W- 
sult  of  an  organic  growth,  combining  features  of  the  pjgpfr  submitted 
by  the  Minister  of  Industry,  Commerce,  aqd  Labor,  m December 
1916,  and'  by  Sig.  Ruflini,  then  Minister  of  Public 'Instruction,  in 
February,  1017.  Their  cqrrtpositely  sofcjal  and  educational  character 
is  well  illustrated  by  tka  history  of  " the  origin  and  passage- of  the 
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law  establishing  them.  The  salient  points  of  the  scuole  popolare , 
both  in  organization  and  aims,  are  as  follows : 

1,  The  Government,  with  the  consent  of  the  local  school  council  and  * 
the  communes,  was  instructed  to  found  & new  type  of  school  based 
upon  the  completion  of.  the  fifth  and  sixth  elementary  classes,  and 
offering  instruction  of  special  and  vocational  character,  as  well  as  a 
development  of  the  courses  in  the  basic  subjects,  especially  arithmetic 
and  practical  geometry,  drawing,  and  the  elements  of  physical  and 
applied  natural  sciences.  Such  schools  were  to  cover  thrce.years  addi- 
tional to  the  elementary  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  communes  reserv- 
ing to  themselves  tlw  management  of  the  elementary  schools,  the 
power  Of  further  amplifying  the  scuole  popolare  was  granted. 
i.2#'  The- entire  three' years’  course  was  to  take  the  name  of  scuole 
popolare , be  recognized  as  an  institution  of  public  instruction  in  legal 
standing,  and  governed  by  specie!!  statute  approved  by  royal  decree 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  minister.  The  teaching  staff  and  the 
* program  of  special  and  general  courses  were  to  be  determined  by  the 
statute  embodying  the  school.  Courses  in  agriculture,  horticulture, 
agricultural  economics,  and  whatsoever  other  scientific  pursuits  were 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  needs  of  the  individual  locality  were  to 
be  fostered  and  taught  intensively.  Only  those  teachers  that  should 
have  pursued  special  training  courses  in  the  subjects  they  were  as- 
. signed  to  teach  should  be  elected  to  the  scuole.  popolare  ^ and  only 
upon  the  passing  of  examinations  thereon.  To  be  nominated  Ire 
teacher  of  Italian,  history,  and  civil  ethics,  geometry  and  arithmetic, 
the  teacher  must  hold  the  diploma  of  the  normal  school  or  have 
Served  at  least  five  years  satisfactorily  in  the  elementary  public 
schools.  The  minimum  salary  of  teachers  in  the  scuole  popolare  was 
fi^ed  at  2,000  lire  ($400)  for  communes  having  over  20,000  inhabitants 
.mad  at  1,500  lire  ($300)  for  communes  having  less.  The  weekly 
schedule  of  instruction  required  of  each  Teacher  was  to  be  24  (hours. 
For  hours  exceeding  this  he  was  to  receive  additional  compensation 
of  60  lire  ($16)  per  annum  for  each  hour,  and  for  hours  falling 
below  he  was  to  be  required  to  render  such  assistance  as  the  giunta 
t?  of  the  commune  shoulc^direct, 

3.  For  admission  to  the  scuole  popolare  the  usual  maturiid  exami-  - 
Hat  nations,  required  for  admission, to  the  first  class  of  the  middle  and 
complementary  schools  should  not  be  valid.,  Only  students  com- 
> pleting:  in  actual  residence  the  work  of  .the  lower- elementary  school 
and  passing  the;  promotion  examination  of  the  fifth  elemehtary 
P grade  ^wetre  to  be  admitted  tothem.  Studpht^completing  the  work 
i v\pf  ,the  seuolepopclare  wei^  to  l^  admitted  to  the  first  classes  of  the 

upon  tlie examinations  'and  cop- 
infixed  by^^e  cex^ficate 
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leaving  eertificate  of  technical  schools  for  admission  to  posts  in  va- 
nous  branches  of  the  public  service. 

Kules  governing  the  passage  of  certificated  students  from  the 
scouh  popolare  to  the  agricultural  and  vocational  middle  schools 
were  to  be  fixed  by  royal  decree  on  the  recommendatipn  of  the  Min- 
isters of  Pubhc  Instruction  and  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Com- 
me  i ce. 

To  sum  up;  The  ecu  ole  popolare  are  essentially  rural  and  scien- 
ce, of  considerable  freedom  in  courses  and  schedules,  supported  bv 
the  commune  and  the  State  jointly,  largely  autonomous,  and  in  the 
nature  of  continuation  schools,  being,  in  the  words  of  Minister 

eremni  a bridge  between  the  elementary  and  the  vocational  and 
technical  schools.”  They  are  designed  primarily  for  children  hith- 
erto liable  through  economic  stress  to  continue  in  school.  Scientific 
and  vocational  advantages,  hitherto  offered  only  in  schools  of  higher 
grade  and  at  a distance,  are  now  brought  within  local  reach. 

An  interesting  phnse  of  the  ttcuole  popolare  is  afforded  in  the 
tent  tit  ne  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a marine  popular  school  at 
Venice.  As  outlined,  this  school  is  designed  to  impart  instruction  in 
e enientnry  navigation,  making  and  managing  boats,  pisciculture  in 
the  various  phases  shown  in  particular  localities,  and  devices  for 
catching,  conserving,  and  transporting  of  fish.  Promising  pupils 
will  be  afforded  aid  in  proceeding  on  to  higher  technical  marine 
schools  already  established. 

(c)  RURAL  SCHOOLS*' 

A distinct  move  for  the  establishment  of  rural  schools  of  ele- 
mentary grade,  below  the  scuole  popolare,  but  offering  advantages 
akin  to  them,  was  launched  at  a meeting  of  the  National  Teachers’ 
Union  for  Popular  Education;  held  in  Borne  in  May,  1918.  The 
discussion  was  participated  in  by  representatives^  the  Association 
for  the  Interests  0f  Southern  Italy,  by  the  director  and  the  Commis- 
sion for  th%  Peasant  Schools 'of  the  Agro  Romano , the  school  press, 
and  many  students  of  the  needs  of  the  rural  population.  Resolu- 
tions were  passed  calling  for  the  recognition  by  the  Government  of 
the  difference  of  the  rural  schools  from  the  urban,  this  need  of  re-  ' 
during  studies  and  hours,  of  limiting  the  number  of  pupils  under.one . 
teacher  to  40,  and  of  diminishing  the  number  of  holidays,  the  obliga- 
tory establishment  of  four  grades  with  Enforced  compulsory 
attendance,  assistance  to  needy  children,  increased  salaries  for 
teachers,  attention  to  their,  physical  health  and  comfort,  and  the 
naming  of  a spwial  wmiqission  to  study  the  conditions  of  the  sckobU 
and  children  of.  $he  rural  district*  ShphiaWove  marks7  a distinct: 
advance  ^u«?ational  thoyght 
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tion  was  first  called  on  Italian  soil  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  problems  of  the  city  and  country  schools.  * 

Closely  related  is  the  subject  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  about  which  much  discussion  has  centered  within 
the  past  two  years.  There  has  been  a growing  feeling  .that  aside 
from  the  lack  or  coordination  between  the  subjects  taught  in  the  ele- 
mentary rural  schools  and  the  environment  of  the  rural  children, 
there  is  also  a very  pronounced  hiatus  in  the  system  between  the 
lower  agricultural  schools  and  the  elementary  schools,  by  which 
many  children  naturally  inclined  to  the  study  of  applied  agriculture 
have  no  opportunity  or  encouragement  to  pursue  it.  The  clear-cut 
demand  voiced  in  many  quarters  for -the  establishment  of  distinctive 
rural  schools  has,  in  a degree,  taken  the  place  of  a move  for  the 
development  of  the  elementary  schools  along\specifically  agricul- 
tural lines*  being  popularly  regarded  as  a substitute  for  these.  Yet 
many  persons  interested  in  education  have  pointed  out  that,  while 
each  project  has  its  peculiar  advantages,  the  incorporation  of  ele- 
mentary agricultural  and  horticultural  courses  in  the  already  ex- 
istent elementary  schools  is  more  practical,  reaches  a larger  propor- 
, tion  of  pupils,  and  can  be  more  speedily  put  into  operation,  with  far 
less  expense  and  difficulty  of  adjustment  of  teachers  and  courses 
than  would  be  possible  with  the  distinctive  rural  schools  projected. 
A foreshadowing  of  this  will  be  seen  below  in  the  section  devoted 
-to  the  training  of  teachers,  where  it  is  emphasized  that  preparation 
for  imparting  instruction  in  sciences  adapted  to  local  needs  has  bedfi 
given  a prominent  place  in  the  new  teachers'  courses^ 

(d)  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  royal  decree  of  1907  elementary  schools  of  agriculture  were  es- 
tablished with  the  aim  of  preparing  students  for  intermediate  and 
advanced  institutions.  They  offer  a three  years’  course  in  Italian, 
language,  history,*  and  geogrnphy,  mathematics  and  applied  geom- 
etry,''surveying,  drawing,  calculation,  elementary  physical  and  natu- 
ral sciences,  and  in  the  Inst  year  intensive  training  in  agriculture  and 
. related  industries.  In  1917  thete  were  29  of  these,  only  one  of  which 
was  for  women.  They  are  situated  in  larger  centers,  enroll  local 
students  almost  exclusively,  and  do  not  especially  appeal  to  rural 
students.  On  the  latter  account,  some  dissatisfaction  Jms  been  ex- 
pressed with  them,  and  plans  have  been  projected  to  remove  them 
from  their  town  and  urban  surroundings,  and  transplant  them  to 
sitea  where  .experimental  farms  and' first-hand  study  of  concrete? 
problems  iuay  bo  feasible.  Such  removals  would  also  afford  valuable 
bbjeret  lessons  for  the  native  rural  population,  as  showing  the  desire 
v 0 to  he^me  acquainted  with  and  to  remedy  back- 
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"nrd  conditions  in  remote  communities.  It  was  largely  out  of  this 
dissatisfaction  that  the  demand  for  the  establishment  of  rural  schools 
and  agricultural  courses  in  the  elementary  rural  schools  grew. 

The  entire  subject  of  agricultural  instruction,  in  all  its  grades,  has 
drawn  unprecedented  impetus  from  the  growing/’conviction  brought 
home  to  the  nation  by  the  war  that  in  the  economic  and  social  recon- 
sti  uction  after'The  war  agriculture  must,  play  , the  largest  part,  and, 
furthermore,  that  if  education  is  to  be  nationalized,  the  start  must 
he  made  by  giving  the  study  of  agriculture  the  most  prominent  place 
in  the  schools..  Thus  the  different  phases  of  the  discussion  of  agrii 
culture  in  the  schools  are  but  interrelated  branches  of  the  one  uniform 


The  auspicious  start  made  toward  building  up  a complete  system 
of  vocational  training  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  secured  by  Min*, 
ister  de  Nava,  in  1912,  has  not  been  followed  by  satisfactory  actual^ 
results.  That  law  called  for  the  establishment  of  one  elementary 
vocational  school  based  immediately  upon  the  lower  elementary 
schools  in  each  commune  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  excluding  the 
larger  cities.  There  arc  estimated  to  Iks  800  such  communes;  and  as 
the  aggregate  expense,  amounting  to  13,000,000  lire  ($2,600,000), 
was  from  the  first  a deterrent  to ’the  execution  of  the  law,- only  a few* 
have  been  established  in  the  most  progressive  communes.  ‘Another 
article  in  the  law  provided  for’  the  establishment  of  vocational  ’ 
schools  for  the  advanced  training  of  young  workmen  from  13  to  18 
years  who  have  attended  the  upper,  elementary  schools  or  have  had 
practical  apprentice' instruction  for  two  years  in  addition  to  the  leav- 
ing certificate  of  the  lower  elementary  schools.  It  is  estimated  that 
<the  number  of  these  youths  is  approximately  a million,  and  that  to 
establish  and  adequately  equip  th'e  necessary  number  of  such  schools 
at  least  5,000,000  lire  additional  wouldjbe  required.  Attention  has 
repeatedly  been  called  by  social  workers  to.  the  great  good  such  schools 
would  do;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  among  the  first  tasks  undertaken 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Italy’s  school  s^tein  after  the  war'  will  be 
the  revival  of  the  De  Nava  law  on  vocational  education. 

•An;  interesting  experiment  in  lowering  the  age  and  requirements 
necessary  for  pupils  to  *nter  essentially  vocational  schools 'lias  been 
made  near  Castillo,  in  . Umbria,  for  boys  of  the  invadpd  district' 
between  9 and  14  years*  Organized  under  the  legal  titje  of  Colonie 
dei  Giovihe , Lavoratori,  and  by  private  beneficence,  the  project  C'*'" 
was  regarded  as  of  such  social  significance  that  an  original  grant"" 
of  75,000  lire  ($15,000),  supplemented  by  siibsequenf  dneis,  was mide  T 
by  the  Minister  of  Arms  and.  Munitions,1  and  'later  inward 'by 
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inabscriptions  from  the  American  Red  Cross  and  private  benefactions. 
T}ie  first  coloma  to  be  established  has  for  itsj  scope  to  secure  tracts 
of  unused  land,  to  organize  the  labor  of  the  boys  applying  for 
entrance,  and  to  offer  not  only  agricultural  courses  but  also,  by 
arrangements  with  the  industries  of  neighboring  centers,  training 
in  trades  and  handicrafts.  There  ikalso  contemplated  an  essentially 
instructional  side  in  a four  years’  elemontav  j course,  supplemented 
by  a two  years’«popiflar  course,  but  of  more  intensive  character  than 
the  scuole  popolare . in  view  of  the  unusual 'circumstances  of  the 
students,  especial  attention  to  ethical  training  is  felt  to  be  necessary. 
If  successful  it  is  hoped  that  the  Government  will  take  over  the 
movement,  and  the  experiment  be  expanded  to  a chain  of  such 
colonie , 

(f)  EXTlU-SI  ■HOI,  A STIC  ACTIVITIES. 

Signs  of  the  awakening  of  the  schools  to  national  service  along, 
many  lines  apart  from  the  strictly  scholastic  abound  during  the 
' past  two  years.  Exhibits  of  didactic  material,  manufactured  by  ■ 
school  children,  have  l:cen  held  at  various  points,  notably  at  Naples, 
showing  both  regional  products ' and  use  of  materials,  as  well  as 
national  character  and  utility.  The  real  economic  value,  also,  was 
plain;  in  view  of  the  closing  of  the  Italian  frontiers,  ami  the  cutting 
off  o^school  supplies  as  well  as  others.  Amid  these  most  adverse 
conditions  the  discovery  that  Italian  talent  was,  able  to  devise  and 
■ make  school-room  equipment  constituted  a long  step  forward  in 
Italy’s  economic  emancipation.  In  pursuance  of  the  project  of  a 
national  system  of  book  printing  and  binding  set  forth  by  a meeting 
of  all  interested  in  handicrafts,  held  at  Milan  in  April,  ID  17,  courses 
in  bookbinding  in  certain  city  schools  were  attempted,  and  excellent 
work  along  this  line  has  CeSh  exhibited.  The  Association  of  Touch- 
ers, of  Physical  Training  in  Italy,  meeting  in  June,  1917,  vigorously 
urge^  definite  courses  in  physical  training  and.  especially  that  sports 
be  incorporated  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  latter  demand  drew 
unexpected  impetus  from  the  physical  training  infyarted  .recruits, 
with  the  consequent  radical  improvement  in  physique  and  morale. 
Advocates  of  the  movement  claimed  to  see  in  the  final  triumph  on 
the  Piave  the  manifest  proof  of  the  value  of  sports  and  athletics. 
Schools  of  child  welfare  have  been  established  at  various  points, 
generally  in  connection  with  orphanages  and  axili  for  destitute  chil- 
dren from  the  invaded  regions.  Their  uini'has  been  to  give  a practi- 
cal And  6olid;bupis  of  training  to  all  personstutrusted  with  the  care 
of  children,  to  diffuse  a knowledge  of  A he  rules  of  hygiene  among, 
the  women,  of  Italy  * especiaUy^iirthe  crowded  centers  and  in  remote 
and  thus  "to;  cqtnbAt;  Itaiy’e  Ijligii  rate  of  infant  mortality . 

. r- 
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had  its  cordial  encouragement  and  frequent  subsidies  for  certain 

JZ  L'n'‘TfiaK0nl  "nd  thCy  haVC  exercised  a definde  reciprocal 
effect  upon  (lie  official  system  of  public  instruction. 

’ ^ UOSIMTAI.  SCHOOLS  EOIt  WOUNDED  ITALIAN  SOLDIERS.  ' 

hoJnli'T1'!  It,aHan  k,l(lienS  Were  Kiven  elemental  instruction  in 
M Kal  schools  at  various  points,  conducted  by  leap  hers  assigned 

m -the  puli  he  schools:!  ml  by  volunteers.  Chief  of  these  were  the 
■schools  at  Milan  and  Naples,  which  led  the  way  in  securing  govem- 
I'  1,,sl)etl,°n  a»'l  concession  of  the  right  of  examinations  for 
tl.e  third-grade  finishing  certificate  of  the  elementary  schools,  l'he 

nr!"  . r.S  '’TT17'0,'1  a]°np  ,hp  two  Iinps  "f  instruction  for  total. 

cm  c. , it  IK  or  wokuariKsoltlicrs  of  mental  luPvancement  mens- 
ured  hv  .he  work  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  elementary,  ('hisses  fn  choral 
Ringing  were  introduced  with  the,  aim  of  discovering  wounded  men 
of  musical  abilities  and  training  them  for  popular  choral  instruction. 

I interest  wits -amused  among  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools 

. y “ fV(;rn''“'nt»l  1‘PPcal  for  voh.fr. ary  contributions  ton  perma- 
nent fund  for  reeducation  work  artiong  the  soldiers.  'Practically 
every  elementary  school  in  the  Kingdom  contributed. 

Accounts  of  this  eminently  successful  work  are  of  real  pedagogical 

and  l !|!'ldT  S °fuV  •rPja,,Ve  ca,,acities  "n(1  aPdt"des  of  children  . 
and  adults  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from' the  account  of 

Signor, na  I altnmeri.  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Milan  school,  who 
has  best  outlined  the  spirit  and  significance  of  this  work  in  the  life 
ot  the  nation: 

These  schools  were  not  for  the  physical  rehabilitation  of  the  wounded  nor 
fo  their  training  In  trades  and  crafts;  they  vW  for' the  teaching  o7^ok 

Ui  7nS,,“n  ’m,3t  °f  whom-  ev“"  young^t,  would  seem  beyond 

tin  plnsiic  iitfe.  A^  yot  tho.rosnlts  wore  amazing.  y 

Mrecanls  the  teaching  material,  all  were  peasants  or  drawn  from  the  lowest 

ubnn  classes,  economically  und  socially.  Most  were  unable  to  read  (Rid  write 

though  ninny  hud  attended  one  of  mote  of  the  first  three  grades  of  the  el<s 

mentnry  schools  but  had  dropped  out  and  had  forgotten  practically  all  they 

had  ever  learned.  The  d.atlnctlvecbaracteristle  common  to  nil  was  the  Intend 

eslit.  to  retrieve  lost  time  and  opportunities.  The  \hospltal  schoolroom  was 

not  only  crowded  during  school  hours,  but  was  after  hours  a center  for  those 

w s i ng  to  finish  tasks  and  to  talk  over  problems  connected  With  the  lessons. 

Them  were  many  points  of  difference  between  the  ordinary  s^Md  tfrchln  and 

these  feverishly  ardent  hoys  of  larger  growth.  These  soldier  pupils  forgot 

^ " hoMtl,'y  - They  always  had  in  the  bookbag  the  book  and 

copybook  and  pencil  needed  and  were  always  proof  against  such  distractions 
us  Impede  the  usual  elementary  school.  To  them  the  conquering  of  theTwk  m 
hand  was  the  vital  point.  H 8 ln 

The  reasons  given  by  the  soldier  pupils  for  their  Ignorance  were  strikingly 

' far  from  h*  f°r  ',lfe  8n<i  P8ycholo»'  of  ^ P«>Plet  the  schoolhouse  was  tra 
far. from  home,  the  boy  had  no  good  clothes;  .the  family  coufd  not  or  would 
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not  get.  along  without  his  earnings,  etc.  With  yet  others  pllln  laziness  and 
loafing,  confessed  with  .boyish  lngeslousness,  made  them  shirk,  and  they  quit 
school  as  soon  as  possible.  11  If  my  daddy  (pare)  had  only  given  me  a sound 
licking  and  marched  me  off  to  school  wns  the  most  common  lament,  voiced 
In  all  the  dialects  of  Italy. 

In  point  of  intelligence , pure  and  simple,  the  child  has  an  undoubted  ad- 
vantage over  the  adult.  His  mind  is  fresh,  open,  ready  to  receive  the  stamp 
Updn  the  proverbial  waxM  The  adult  is  what  he  is.  We  can  make  hjjn  better; 
we  can  change  the  directions  of  his  thoughts  and  ideas;  but  mold  him  ns  we 
will — no.  \ 

\ In  application , of  course,  the  adult  has  the  Indisputable  advantage.  He  knows 

v the  hourq  for  lessons  are  limited.  He  Is  determined  to  get  the  very  most  out 
of^hem.  His  attention  is  seldom  dlstrnoted.  Even  distinguished  visitors — 
so  eagerly  welcomed  by  children — enn  not  break  the  severe  and  Imperturbable 
calm  of  these  soldier  pupils.  Visitors  pass  from  bench  to. bench,  smiling,  en- 
thusiastic,patronizing.  Tltese  model  pupils  look  up,  answer  respectfully,  smile 
from  the  depths  of  those  inscrutable  eyes— and  even  before  the  disturbing  ele- 
ment is  well  outpf  the  room  have  plunged  again  into  their  tasks. 

As  regards  the  loiil,  this  is  the  wedge  for  the  adult.  By  dint  of  patience,  * 
of  study,  of  determination,  they  do  the  Impossible.  The  wlll,*too,  acts  power- 
fully on  their  physical  condition.  'Men,  wounded  in  the  right  hand,  grnRped 
the  pen  and  guiding  the  wounded  member  with  the  sound  one,  day  by  day 
by  desperate  efforts  gained  freedom  of  movement.  Men  with  head  wounds 
suffered  terribly  under . certain  atrabspherlc  conditions^  but  they  never  missed 
school.  * 

In  exoerienoe  gf  life  and  stock  of  ideas  ho  wmiparlson  is  possible.  Other  consid- 
erations apart,  an  enormous  saving  of  time  nnd  energy  was  found  in  not  having 
'to  explain  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  life  to  the  adult,  as  has  to'be  done  with 
the  chgd,  The  adult  applies  everything  asvbe  progresses.  In  point  of  ock  of 
words,  however,  the  child  do$s.not  differ  so  ih&rkedly  from  the  Illiterate  adult. 
The  Italian  peasant,  r.o  matter  of  what  dialect,  has  nn  extremely  limited  vocabu- 
lary. So  has  the  child.  But  the  child  is  always,  consciously  and  unconsciously, 
enlarging  his  stock  of  words;  the  adult  is  content  with  whut  he  has..  * 

Coming  now  to  the  application  of  these  diverse  mental  aptitudes  to  the 
acquisition  of  school  subjects,  less  difficulty  in  direction  was  encountered  by*The 
child  than  by  the  adult.  The  child  has  a tabula  rasa  of  a mind.  He  hears  a 
sound  dear  and  distinct.  He  does  not  confuse  it  with  other  sounds.  It  does  not 
start  In  him  a train  of  kindred  concepts.  He  puts  down  what  he  hears.  The  * 
adult,  on  the  other  hand,  hears  a sound  ; it  awakens  Innumerable  dormant  asso- 
ciations. His  dlfclect  is  another  ever-present  obstacle.  The  struggle  to  cut 
these  away  Is  unceasingly  hard.  Repetition,  untiring  repetition  by  teacher  and 
pupil,  is  indispensable.^*  , 

.On  the  subject  of  composition  for  literary  form  the  child’s  composition  is 
better ; for  subject  matter,  the  adults.  A soldier  had  for  some  time  been  In  an 
agony  of, suspense  at  not  hearing  from  home.  One  day  he  had  assigned  to  him 
as,  a t^heme  to  write  a letter  home  asking  some  favor.  He  fell  to  work  and  wrote 
desperately,  the,  teacher  watching  him.  The  letter  was  tuft*  of  ardent  affection, 
of  deep  grief,  of  hope,  of  encouragement  to  his  dear  ones,  but  on  the  theme  as- 
signed nothing.  He  protested  with  emotion  that  he  could  not  write  to  ask  a 
favor  of  boor  folk  who  had  hardly  a roof  over  their  heads. 

V -In  arithmetic  and  qa}oulatwrit  as  is  to  be  expected,  the  adultvfar  outstrips  the 
child*  No  tline.is  .wasted  on  the  tables  with  soldiers— that  inexhaustible  foun-  % 
tainhead  of  wasted  tlme  for  children*  The  man  does  the-  problem,  does  it 
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correctly,  verities' it,  out  of  some  in<*dent,in  his  old  trade  or  calling  and  goes  ou 
acquiring  new  facility. 

In  pcnmanshp  and  drotoin^,  as  between  the  man  and  the  child,  the  adult  has 
a hardness  of  muscle,  the  child  a weakness  of  hand.  The  man  has  the  better 
trained  eye  rind  sense  of  proportion,  the  child  a singleness  of  vision  and  an 
ability  to  Isolate  the  object.  • 

In  reading,*  the  adult  has  advantages  of  application  that  enable  hliq  to  do 
In  two  or  three  months  what  it  takes  the  child  a year  to  do.  The.  Intensive 
drill  upon  Individual  letters  IS  feasible  and  fruitful  with  adults,  being  a drill 
soldier  pupils  enjoy  and  continue  after  hours. 

As  regards  the  explanation  of  ‘passages  read , adults  make  a better  showing 
than  children.  The  quicker  witted  and  more  attentive  the  child  Is,  the  more 
does  he  tend  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  original.  The  adult,  on  the  contrary, 
changes,  adapts,  discourses  on  it,  if  he  is  talkative,  brings  it  to  the  touch- 
stone of  his  own  experience,  approves  or  rebukes,  in  brief,  incorporates  it 
into  his  mental  life,  * 

So  with  grammar , with  history,  with  geography,  with  oral  arithmetic,  with 
the  elements  of  phytical  science,  each  one  chronicles  a series  of  victories  for 
the  adult  over  the  child.  ’Take  the  field  of  history.  The  child  thinks  the  reign 
of  Servlus  Tullius  the  least  Interesting  of  all;  the  adult,  though  a peasant, 
grasps  the  force  of  its  economic  and  social  changes.  Tl)e  child  will  glibly  tell  of 
_ el^e  °t  Charles  Albert,  adding  pathetic  personal  touches;  the  man  will  tell 
of  the  Importance  of  his  connection  .with  the  constitution  of  1848. 

Now,  what  are  the  net  results  of  this  teaching  of  adult  soldler-puntlsT  Il- 
literates, or  practically  such,  in  less  than  one  year  passed  the  examination  U 
compinumto  (admission  to  the  fifth  grade).  At  the  Oapedole  deli*  Qlaataiia, 
an  Illiterate  Sicilian  lad,  with  a severe  wound  In  bis  head,  from  which  the 
fragment  of  shell  6oulff  not  be  extracted,  and  wlttf  bis  left  side  completely 
paralyzed,  passed  the  examination  with  the  following  marks  on  a basis  of  10; 

8 In  dictation,  gjammar,  oral.  «j(Jwrltten  arithmetic;  7 In  explanation  of 
passages  read ; 6 la  penmanship,  comjlftsltlon,  and  reading.  *.  • 

Ifotther  industrial  than  instructional  in  scope,  but  closely  related  is 
the  work  of  the  National  Association  for  Artistic  and  Industrial 
Assistance  to  the  Wounded  and  the  Invalided,  organized/in  July, 
1917,  and  counting  among  its  membership  thousands  of  eminent  men 
and  women  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  Its  aims  art  to  forward' the  artistic 
and  industrial  progresa^jf  soldier  pupils  by  governmental  and  local 
encouragement,  to  assisWormer  pupils  in  the  establishment  of  busi- 
ness, to  assist  in  the  disposal  of  their  products  forrthem  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  provincial  and  urban  magazines,  to  enlist  the  active 
cooperation  of  eminent  artists  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  to  organize’ 
committees  in  every  part  of  Italy.  The  work  of  the  association  has 
been  of  great  valtio  in  spreading  an  interest  in  matters  artistic  among, 
the  masses  of  the  people,  and  in  showing  them  the' means  of  develop-* 
ing^latenirtialeint.  "/•  ■"  ' " ’v 

,(h).  raOJKCTBP ,TIA,N9  FOB  SCHOOLS  Am TH*  WAB.  ' 

. - ■ \ ■h'-  V ’•  .i,  y-r W ...  v(;w^3  ni  f 

‘ Sinrt "early*  in  the  war  steadily*  increasing  attention*  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  subjects^nd  methods  of  public  instruction  adapted  to  .. 
poetrwar  conditions.  This  took  definite  shape  in  the  appointmanh 
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in  Jwre,r191$,  by  royal  decrefc,  of  acommissioh,  headfed  by  the  Min- 

* i^tqr  of  Public  Instruction  and  composed  of  member  of  the  Con- 
sigJiQ  Suj^iore,  and persons  emincAt  ,in  tt)e  educali^pat  fife  of 

# Italy,  to  study  and  report  upori  the  subjects  and  form  of  education 
adapted  to  the  solution  of  the  most  urgent  problems  that  ^U1  then 
confront  the  nation.  The  .scope  of  this  commission  as  a whole  is 
practically  Unlimited,  cpihpnsln^,  as  it  doe&,  till  ftrfms  of  national, 
social,  ana  educational  activity.  It  will  work  by  sections,  one  of 
which  will  have  under  its  especial  charge  the  study  of  national  cul- 
ture^ educational  and  instructional.  The  tentative  outline  of  the 
activities  of  the  Commission  indicates  that  it  will  study  not  merely 
the  transitory  and  superficial  measures  necessitated  by  disarmament, 
but  the  graver  problems  consequent  thereon.  The  commission  is 
instructed  to  take  a historical  survey  of  Italian' school  life  wider  all  . 
its  phases  and  to  avail  itself  of  all  social  and  educational  jui vest iga- 
tSonS  undertaken  by  official  and  privafe  organizations^  The  appoint- 
Bpefit  of  tbe  commission  has  been  received  vrith  fesfthusiasfo  by  Italian 
teachers  pf  all  grades,  who  indicate  an  ardent  wish*  to  cooperate  in 
all  its  labors*  # 4 

By  an  interesting  coincidence  the  composite  report  of  the  com-* 
mission  appeared  the  same  as  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 

The  pltiii  6f  the  sevfcfal  ediicatiohal  reftnhns,  unanimously  approved 
and^recomip^hded  for  immediate  action,  fell  under  the  following 
h^ds:  / ’ 

, 1,  The  thorough  executiomof  all  school  laws  and  the  overhauling 

* of  the  national  financial  system  to  this  end. 

* * \ Thetprganic  inclusion,  within  the  national  system  of  education, 
of  kindergartens  and  nursery  school^  by  means  of  the  subsidising  or 

of  ones,;  and  iho,  establishment  of  pjany  pthers. 

O 8-t Til©  . coa^t ruction , wjtlun-th^, period  of  fiye 

t lacking  tq  the  needs  qf  population  and  the  }eg^ 

, ttu^nownent -compulsory  attendance  ugw  themt  { • ; . r . . Ir 

' '.,i‘The  #4eas^.oA6(  ^pp^jsoiy  s^sl  qt  faw 

ia:wh,WWe, 

. fi:  Vhe.t^|blishinpnt  pf  especially  adapted  gffcon<||ury  sjho9|s  for, 
preliminary  projepsiwaaj  o|  ,t mhflRt. 

mininpim  ^ry  «f  Wphets  to.  S.OQ*)  tire 
' k (ffiQ&l)  WW  i ibe  W*##ng  profe^p^  wifh  enhanced 

inprrtr' hi  tniu  .'jl'jr'iij  slL  '(<>  «..(  j,i! 

I 7>  The  lehgthanihg  of  the  school  year  and  the  req^»mep|,  pf 
, . teacher  to  takafArtin  civic  and  communal  tasks.  . „ 

7*  8.  The  «*hJ«  &e  faYWtiag  age  M ^W«T»  y&k 

MtaW^nent  «f  . Wtpuleot^r  ackmk  far  diitatrie  vaults 
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j 10.  Th*  establishment,  on  the  applications  of  opmmiaisji&i  jautfeori^ 

/ties,  df  popular  courses^  schools  of  bjgione  and  sani^aAionj, 
guages,  eta 

Jl.jThe  subordination  *of  the  oniional  budget  U>  the  needs  of, 
popular  education,  and  not  vice  versa. 

12*  The  paying  of  greater  attention  to  woman’s  place  in  tb®.  na-l 
tional  life,  with  especial  regard  to  the  needs  of  peasant  and  labors  *K 
- ing  womem  * { 

To  students  of  education  the  striking  feature  of  this  mc&e  is. 
the  proof  it  affords  that  Italy  conceives  of  .no,  rene\*al  of  her  eco-> 
nomic  life  without  the  accompanying  reform  in  her  .edura&ional 
system.  , 

III.  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS.  ‘ • **  w U.  >• 

In  the  Italian  scheme  of  education  the  *euok  medie  *ure  held,  to 
include  industrial  and  commercial  schools,  the  isUtuti  tcenici 
normal  schools,  the  gmnasi  _and  ui 

« '*  ' r^*  > ,'</>)  ,, 

<a*  INDUSTRIAL  AND  SCHOOLS.  / >h  w 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  have  brought  out  clearly  the  heed  ’ of 
reform  in  the  general  grpup  of  industrial  schools,  occupying  as, ‘these 
do  so  important  a place  in  the  practical  training  of  the  nation’s 
youth.  Especial  attention  began  to  center  two  years  ago  upon  the 
• industrial  and  commercial  divisicto^,  and  early  in  1&17  ty  minis- 
terial decree,  the  few  schools  of  this  type,  alraidy  an"  existence  w«*j 
developed,  their  numbers  largely  increased,  md  their  relations  with' 
the  elementary  schools  below  and  with  the  iatthUi  teonU  above  were 
olc&rly  de^nedL  » •‘:5 

The  industrial  schools  tfius  enlarged  are  ’ <Wminated  ‘Boy*!  in- 
-dustnal  Schools  of  th?  $epqn^(Jr§(de.  *ttey  are-lt©  Vh'vmtier.  afe.*  ’ 
uajted  in  the  populous  cento*.:  apd  1-  - Tm 


y.,  « wk  Hi^ytiou  rrwn  Uip 

m grade,  or  (d)  the  leaving  certificate  fr,_ <T^r> 

schools,  or,  y:)  ^i,ther«liscratiop  $ ‘ty  direct^ 
age  and  presetting  an  examination  upon  selected  subjects  comprwed 
in  the  programs  of  the 'higher  elementary  Course.  Qorftiijuous  prog- 
in.  IH,  industrial  school  group  was  fun  her  spugM  in  the  new 
ridra  jor  tte  adriisedih  i»f  pUpilaffoW  U*  Ittdttsmti &h&ldbf 
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complementary  school,  royal  or  private,  or  ( b ) the  certificate  of  pro- 
motion freni  the  sebond  to  the  third  communal  coarse  of  the  Boyal 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  or  ( c ) certificate  of  promotion  examination, 
or  (d)  the  leaving  certificate  of  a royal  commercial  school  of  the 
second  grade  with  special  examination  on  selected  subjects.  The 
19  royal  industrial  or  vocationaHchools  of  the  third  grade^fner  spe- 
cialized courses, in  weavlng^and  dyeing,  silk  industry,  working  on 
hides  and  skins,  mechanics,  pape^-iridustry,  forestry,  typography, 
electric  engineering,  and  radio-telegraphyr^Admission  of  pupils 
of  the  second  grade  to  them  also  requires  the  certificate  specifying 
the  specialty  in  which  the  pupil  has  worked,  or  the  leaving  certifi- 
cate of  the  commercial  school  embracing  subjects  continued  in  the 
royal  vocational  schools. 

Similarly  the  27  royal  commercial  schools  of  the  second  grade 
hdld  the  same  rank  as  the  industrial,  affording  instruction  for  man- 
agers and  employees  of  commercial  pursuits,  and  offering  a’  course 
covering  four  years,  or,  in  th£  case  of  schools  annexed  to  a royal 
commercial  school  of  the  third  grade  or  advanced  grade,  three 
years.  Admission  ’to  the  first  class  of  the  commercial  schools  of  the 
second  grade  is  (f)  upon  completion  of  10  years  of  age  and  the 
certificate  of  the  maturUd  examination  from  the  higher*  elementary 
schools,  or  (b)  the  leaving  certificates  of  the  royal  commercial 
school,  or  (c)  edified  three  years’  attendance  thereon,  or  (d)  in 
the  discretion  of  the  director,  completion  of  12  years  of  age  and  the 
passing  of  examination  upon  selected  subjects  of  the  course  of  the 
cornmer^l  school.  Thfc  it  Voyal  commercial  schools  of  the  £hird 
grade,  located  in  thp  large  cities,  admit  only  complete  graduates  of 
schools  of  thi  second  grade.  ■ * • ■ 
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By  th^,  regulation,  especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  professional 
• qualifications  of  tfee  directors"  fff  &e*se  r&pective  schools.  The  di- 

* .recW  of  tW  radustri^^hool  shall  be  in  immediate  charge  of  in- 
^atrt(Stidri  in'  the  technfM  sutjfects  hnd  tlie!relatied  applied  sciences. 

a Women’s  school^the  sMil’&s  charge  of 

^^kth^'suteeits'*  of  a domestic1  or  graphic  nature,  or  those 

t&baflAs  of  the  fcWoPa  exi^^sacdL4  Similarly,  ifiJth^  royal  conimfercirf 
fe&Bool  th^  shalf.be  ip  rfi^rViBipia  M ihrffuetiOn  in 

the  Sohyeiita.  a&d  trade,  physical,  political 

iti&  stfdfi  ligaS  mS  ecohomltf  fabjeefcst  - * 

* Alfi?iUiriooO 

* 'V  ; . jJ* 


i 1 ‘ * ”H  V;J  "* 

Tsoamoas>  so»g<jls.  U»  v hJ  j qr 

il  .and  oosmnerqfaA  schools  , 

completion  oT  the  higher  elementary  comma,  and 
" kin  Italian,  mathematics,  wad  the  elements 
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of  the  physical!  sciences.  Their  courses  Cover  three  years,  and 'Upon 
their  completion  the  pupil  is  admitted  to  the  ietituti-tecniei,  tfavkhost 
highly  specialized  of  all  the  divisionsof  secondary  education.’  In  the 
field  of  the  lower  technical  schools  Sig.  Berenini  has  proposed  to  the 
Consiglio  Snpeariore  certain  reforms  calculated  to  subserve  niore  fully 
**’  the  scientific  needs  of  the  nation.  Chief  among  these  are  * 

1.  The  decrease  of  two  hburs  weekly  dn  the  schedule- of  each  class, 
thus  leaving  three  afternoons  per  week  fifee  of  teaching,  to  be  de- 
voted preferably  to  physical  education  and  the  combination  of  the 
*iences  and  mathematics,  thus  preserving  in  the  school  all  the  sub- 
jects prescribed  by  the  law. 

2.  The  lightening  of  some  subjects  and  distribution  of  othere 
through  the  three  years,  as,  for  example,  in  Italian;  the  abolition 
of  all  rules  of  composition  as  well  as  all  memorizing  of  namee  in 
Italian  literature;  the  coordination  of  all  study  of  Italian  literature 
with  histor^substituting  for  til©  systematic  and  chronological  study 
of  history  the  biographical  and  episodic  method;  the  reservation  of 
the  difficult  points  of  cosmography  for  the  second  class;  the  begin- 
ning of  geometry -in  the.  first  class, -and  its  limitation  to  -a  purely 

* experimental  and  graphic  nature.  * ol  u\  jK;  j;„>v 

3.  The  rendering  identical  the  technical  schools  for  girls  kith  those 

for  boys,  in  subjects,  arrangement  of  courses,  and  schedules,  exoent 
for  instruction  in  domestic  arts.  - - ,tK*t 
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(c)  normal  schoous  aud  teachuks’ LKSTrnmS; 

The  training  of  teacher  far  the  .sc^Js  <*f  Italy  Was 

earnestly  and  contipuqu^y  discups^  iNdfNSt 

the  schodJs,  theire  has  hpem,  g toadjfcaqsial 

wn^nu^jects  methods  pf  Infixing  teachei^  jWes?&  tqq.  ^clumypta- 
■ !I“lar>'  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  elementary  school  and  thai  that 

reoou^cM.  J&dwthfr 

toachere  abused  m narodfe&oqfe,  .separate  for  w and 

' bdurn  apd\heq% 

, os,  language,  liWratufp,  hisjtpjy.anjf  geography,  math% 

matics,  etemenfcs  of  sqi«{>p,  hygiem^ 
el-miep^.  of  fg^cull^  gynto*>ti%  <*«* 

^ elementally  achoojL  T'^WwSae®s.TffiWftn*s^g  and 
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press  participated.  The  National  Teachers’  Association,  meeting 
in  Borne  m 1918  and  using^&s  a basis  the  results  of  the  referendum 
taken  among  tbo^  teachers  of  17  cities  and  townsy  well  summed  up 
the  situation  a?  f pllowfc : 

The  elementary  school  had  in  f the  last  dew  years  beaome  com- 
pletely transformed  in  its  character,  and  the  demands  made  upon 
it  had  changed  as  well.  It  had  doubled  its  content,  and  in  its 
programs,  no  matter  with  what  shortcomings,  was  at  least  attempt- 
ing to  embrace  a new  field  of  activities,  and  so  to  keep  abreast  of 
modern  conditions.  With  this  development,  the  normal  schools, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  had  not  kept  pace.  They  had  been 
forced  to  continue  to  train  teachers  for  the  simple  and  primitive 
schools  of  half  a Century  ago,  long  since  outgrown,  and  they  simply 
could  not  give  adequate  preparation  for. the  complex  demands  of 
modern  li  fa  ,* 

7 This  nation-wide  demand  for  normal  teaching  reform  crystalized 
early  in^l918  in  a bill  presented  by  Sig.  Berenini  for  passage  by 
the  Italian  Parliament*  Its  progressive  nature  once  made  known, 
the  bill  found  instant  and  heajty  support,  and  the  senate  passed  it 
with  but  little  delay.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  however,  it  en- 
countered unexpected  opposition,  and  In  June,  1918,  was  referred  to 
a ecniemlce  committee.  Though  its  actual  enactment  was  thus  post- 
poned, yet  its  passage  is  confidently’  anticipated.  In  content  and 
scope  this  bill  marks  so  decided  an  advance  in  thp  training  of  na- 
tional teachets  as  to1  merit  a careful  examination^  ^ its 'main  lines, 
based  upon  the  actual  legal  provisions. 

testers*  institute  (isiftutd'kidfyi&trale)  has  the 
tfctehferd  for*  the  eleihehtftry  cmd  popular  schools. 
f6r;iw*o ihen,  ttp&ak  Tf  M into,  it  Shall 
4J  f6^:w6itlenj[sevfeh  fitst  two  years  to  be 

ii'trtttei hs’bfeltog^ttgtcfthte  iattiikt'of  the  firtt  grade,  and  the  last  five 

1 ,,r'-  ' ' • * 

BelMAfo  k tht  ftfient  noVrtiztl  uchooU—Whti  orWtingf  normal 
fdrVoftifcri;  with  the  anfte'&ed  prhtftifce  schools,  atfe  ttt  be  frans- 
itito  tfdnheirt  titifoti  ikaglstrcAi  of  'seVert  yefcfsV  thoSe  without 
puttee*  setos  kre  !tb  w ymiom&i  int!o  hm&£  utituU 

four  years  of  the 
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ship,  ranging  and  physical  education.  The  subjects  to  be  taught  in 
the  first  three  classes  of  the  men’s  istituti  shall  be  identical  with 
those  for  the  corresponding  years  of  Vomen’s  istituti,  except  for  the  * 
addition  of  agriculture,  hygiene,  and  two  years  of  manual  arts.  In 
the  last  class  of  all  istituti  shall  be:  History  and  methodology  of 
pedagogy,  hygiene,  agriculture,  singing,  advanced  physical  edu- 
cation, and  practice  teaching  in  the  annexed  elementary  or 
popular  school,  or  kindergarten.  Instruction  in  hygiene  is  to  be 
imparted  by  specialists,  and  that  in  agriculture  by  * traveling  in- 
structor, or  by  an  instructor  in  a neighboring  practical  school  of 
agriculture,  or  by  governmentally  certified  individuals.  In  localities 
where  constant  emigration  exists,  instruction  may  be  imparted  to 
pupils  of  the  last  year  by  qualified 'persons  on  the  Government,  in- 
duetrics,  social  conditions, jetCj,  of  the  countries  to  which  such  emi- 
gration  tends,  in  10  lessons  outside  the  regular  schedule.  For  each 
-nth  course  of  instruction  in  hygiene,  agriculture,  and  emigration  a 
tee  of  20  lire  ($4)  per  year  may  be  charged.  The  weekly  schedule 
iFihe  istituio  magvdrnle  shall  not  exceed  24  hours  for  any  class,  not 
including  those  devoted  tp  singing  and  physical  education.  Details 
of  the  order  of  subjects,  ete,  shall  be  determined  by  the  subsequent 
ministerial  regulations. 

If.  Armemed  practice  schools. — To  every  Utituto  Tnagistrale  shall 
be  annexed  for  purposes  of  practice  teaching  at  least  ope. complete 
grade  of  the  elementary  or  popular  school,  under  the  dilution  of 
tho  head  of  the  istituto;  and  if  there  are  more  than,  three  sections 
of  the*  there  shall  be  annexed  one  additional  grade  of  the  practice 
School  for  each  section.  To  every  women’s  istitutg  there  shall  be 
annexed  one  class  at  least  of  the  (Oili  infantUi,  it  being,  deft  to 
ministerial  regulation  to  reorganize  the  existing  Frcebelian  classes 
m accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  Utituto.  Subject  to  the  genw&l 
oversight  of  the  head  of  the  Utituto,  the  management  «£.  ,the  annexed 
practice  schools  shall  bo  entrusted  jt®  the  professor  of 
except  that  the;  courses  in  mathematics,  physical  wld  natural  gejenew 
in  such, practice,  Schools  shall- be  entrusted  to  the. teaches  of  these 
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'51  Relation  i<y  other  schools . — The  relatioiy  between,  the  several 
classes  of  the  istituto  magistrals  and  the  other  middle  schools  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Giunta  of  the  Consigjio  Superiore.  Promotion 
shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  in  force  for  the  other  middle  schools; 
bnt  examinations  shall  be  obligatory  throughout  the  school  year, 
and  in  pedagogy  and  ethics  up  to  the  end  of  the  next  to  the  last  year. 
A special  examination  on  hygiene  and  agriculture  is  required  at 
the  end  of  the  course.  Passing  of  the  yearly  examinations  upon 
singing  and  physical  education  is  required  for  promotion  and  for  the 
qualification  for  teaching. 

7.  Diplodtas,  feess  etc. — The  istxtuti  magistrali  confer  the  diploma 
of  qualification  for  teaching  in  elementary  and  popular  schools 
upon  the  completion  of  the  respective  fceven  or  four  years’  courses. 
Candidates  ipust  have  completed  their  eighteenth  year. 

. Graduated  fees  for  admission,  attendance,  and  examinations  in 
various  subjects  and  years  are  charged. 

8.  Equipment. — Every  istituto  mq^gistrale^  both  for  men  and 
women,  shall  be  provided  with  (a)  a scientific  cabinet  for  instruc- 
tion and  experiment,  in  charge  of  the  respective  teachers;  (6)  labo- 
ratories for  manual  arte,  hygiene,  agriculture,  drawing,  and  practice 
teaching,  each  in  charge  of  the  respective  teacher;  (c)  a teachers' 
museum  for  instruction  and  practice  teaching,  in  charge  of  the 
teacher  of  pedagogy;  a library  and  reading  room,  in  charge  of 
tho  teacher  of  history  and  geography;  and  (a)  a well-equipped 
gymnasium  and  halt  for  teachers  of  physical  education  and  singing. 
For  expenses  incurred  under  this  head,  150,000  lire  ($80,000)  shall 
be  appropriated  for  1918-19,  to  be  increased  by  50,000  annually  up 

!^«infwanc«.--The/Province  in.  whiclr  the  situated 

shall  provide  the  site  and  building,  the  furniture  and  school  equip- 
went,  exclusive  of  the  'strictly  didactic  apparatus  d^ailed  above, 
flctkd  Mghte%  andb  heating  sfervSce.  The  commune  in  which  the  isbi- 
tutors  situated  shall  provide  the  site,  buildings,  and  equipments  of 
schools  annexed!,*  *nd  salaries  of  the  teachers  einni- 
Tie  ilb&E  provide  the  salaries  *of  • the 

^M^hih^persOimel  Of  the  istituto  itself,  *<  . < » < * 

10.  The  teachers  of  the  4stito&t&  shall  be  follows,  twfch 

^ ^ Wi*w*iV*v 

^0n»  teach**  of  p^agOgy,  ^rtSficay 1 and^mitide  toadh- 
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A)  of  manual  arts;  1 teadief  (Class  B)  of  drawing  and  penman-* 
ship;  1 teacher* (Class  B)  of  domestic  arts;  1 teacher  (Class  C)  of 
physical  education ; and  1 instructor  of  hygiene  and  singing. 

If  in  women’s  istitnto , 1 teacher,  of  Class  B,  of  domestic  arts,  and 
1 mistress  of  the  infant  class. 

Especial 'care  shall  be  had  in  the  selection  of  the  teacher  of  manual 
arts.  He  shall  be  seleoted  only  by  competitive  examination  and 
must  be '♦-person  holding  the  regular  qualifying  degree  in’  manual 
arte;  or,  under  temporary  provisions  of  the  ministerial  regulation, 
a pprson  who  has  for  four  years  taken  summer  courses  in  these  sub- 
jects, with  successful  qualifying  examinations.  For  the  men’s  isti- 
tuto,  also,  an  instructor  In  agriculture  is  required.  With  the  view 
of  ultimately  establishing  distinctive  schools  of  manual  arte,  provi- 
sion shall  be  made  in  the  men’s  Utituto,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Consiglio  Suptriore,  for  two  years’  courses  in  manual  arts,  embracing 
practical  exercises,  mechanics,  technical' training,  drawing,  and  the 
history  and  theory  of  tnanual-arte  education. 

il.  Application  of  the  law. — The  present’  law,  in  its  practical  ef- 
fects and  modifications  of  groups  of  studies,  shall  be  gradually  ap. 
plied  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  of  1918-19,  in  aocordanqo 
with  specific  regulations  to  be  promulgated  fey  the  Consiglio  Su- 
periore.  Administrative  heads  of  the  present  normal  sohools  shall 
be  ex  officio  heads  6?  the  new  istituti  fnagutrali. 

Despite  somi  points  on  whidh  there  is  * difference  bf  opinion 
among  educational  thinkers — as,  for  fe&aihjile,  the  organic  grouping 
of  Italian  history  and  geography  in  ofee  chair— th4  spirit  and,  pro- 
visions of  the  projected  law  receive  practically  universal  ttnptoval 
throughout  Ttn.lv.  Tt  -i  , ^ i.  , 


prolonging  tW  course  or  sipuay,  in  wwqng  the  excessive  numoer  or 
hours  of  weekly  schedule,  in  abolishing  preiefetlofe  slri'ving  after 
Effect,  in  comfemui*  related  txmtstB  of  instruction;  in  organically 
correlating  them,  and1  so  $ tU, cfehcentration 

upoh  exclusively  pedagogic^  sufejecte-during  ihfi  last  year.  The 

swiWiR,* ftlswv® 

trauun^  of  teachers  jftigfet  We  beefe  presented,  the'  pM  actually 
formulated .is  oMical  toft  feasiS^,  ahd,  while  «d- 


■■•‘4 


. V ,U“T  vmu  7’  “a’  wftUe  no«  .too’  »r  & ad- 
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almost  exclusively  to  boys  intended  for  the  universities  and  thVpro- 
fessions*,they  have  more  Readily  and  successfully;  resisted  all  inner 
vating  projects  than  any  other  type.  However,  even  the  traditional 
gimumo-liceo  of  the  classical  type,  while;  it  has  maintained  intact 
its' eight  years  of  prevailingly  cultural  character  with  emphasis 
upon^the  ancient  classics,  has  yet  had  to  accept  one  hour  additional 
weekly  in,  history  throughout  the  course,  an  hour  additional  in 
mathematics  for  two  years,  and  compulsory  study  of  physics,  chem- 
istry* and  physical'education.  These  modifications  were  the  work 
of  the  Consiglio  Superiors,  in  1917*. which  thus  sought  to  adapt 
this  type  of  institution,  to  the  urgent  needs  of  additional  instruc- 
lion  in 'sciences  brought,  out  by  the  war.  Furthermore,  criticism  of 
Static  conditions  shown  by  the  enrollment  of  schools  of  this  narrow 
.tyjffc*,as  contrasted  with  the  far  younger  technical  schot.s  of  the 
same  grade  had: its  effect  in.  the  demand  for  change.  It  was  pointed 
nut  that  the.  458  .schools,  of  > the  traditional,  type,  scattered  over  Italy, 
* enrolled' only  13, OW^more.  pupils  in  1917  than  they  did  in  1901 — 
% 54,000 * against  44,000 ; whereas f the  newer  technical  schools,  number- 

ing 461 ! andj  existing  only,  in  central  and  northern  .Italy,  hud  ad- 
vanced'from  $0,621  .pupils  in  1901.  to  182,194  in  10*7.  . 

' . , Italian  critics,  of  ,thia  traditional  type. of  school  maintain  that  its 

^bfef  Weaknesses,  the  texcessive : extension,  of  the  programs  of  studf, 


due  to  the  desire  of  the  , educational  authorities  to  please  both  parties 
and^to  impart,at  ^ppce  a general  and  a,  special  culture,.  Out,  of  , this 
J«P7;tCpmplexity/ bw&FM9#*  hoover,  an  institutiph.of  at  very'  useful 
nature,  andone  that,properly  modified,  bids  fair  to  arrive  at  a happy 
vmeanrig.t«rmediate  tetwf^P.the  two  systems, of. training.  This  is  the 
Jnstitutinn, ^nonunatpjd  since  19J1  thy  ginnjz&w-liceo.  yWmio,  and 
npp  aching Jpip^y;>flie ^typp  v9f  t scientific  hi  ght  school  in  America. 
%By^a.  spejcies.ofvcp^^  Consiglio  Supper iore  in  1917  in- ' 

creased  the  total  number bf  h’Qur^  <jf  instruction  in  Liatifi  to41,  the 

eu^  a£  fhe  ^ it  increased 


each 


av* 


. and  German,  an^  mcraased  the  afceady  l&xlstent  ^ientific  require- 
yp^ntp.  ^ m 'tins,  as  in'o&er  fields ‘ferihe  dxminu- 

4fimm  ?bjm 

servatisifL  o-  v .v  ^ . ■ *v  . . r , 

' i'  y -v A •-  • * ■*  ' - m j<v 

; Djscussion,of  > the  ns  in  ^Dpjddle  school  best  adapted 

' tp  mtineeda  afteptfae  jwa^W’alwbdJt  iru«iu-ft.Itd|.  .agreed  that 
” attebtion  mwt  be^paid  the  sciences); modern  lan^jfigee,  apdithe 

'rr  . awdechf  aoei ological" whjetote^ that i the  [undiw  preponderahtJ* , 
.aimsiatiohe  ^uUt-be>bdlu%^  witfrttanafe*^  daily  ; 
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tasks ; that  the  excessive  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  each  teacher 
must  bo  decreased  to  30  or  40  5 and  that  better  training  must  be  de- 
manded for  teachers. 


\ 

N 


IV;  UNIVERSITIES  A_ND  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

While  no  fundamental  university  reform,  projected  or  actual,  is 
to  be  chronicled  for  the  past  two  years  as  in  th§  case  of  other 
branches  of  education  in  Italy,  yet  in  spirit  t[ie  universities  have  sus- 
tained significant  changes  in  adapting  themselves  heartily  to  the  war 
needs  of  the  nution.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  intellectual  in- 
11  uence  has  bet^n  so  powerful  in  waking  the  nation  to  a just  conception 
of  the  historical  and  ethnological  reasons  for  Italy’s  entrance  into 
the  war,  and  in  keeping  alive  the  sentiments  of  patriotism  and.  con- 
secration to  duty  as  has  been  that  of  the  universities.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  University.  Professors  to  be 
held  under  war  conditiohs  gathered  in  Home  in  December,  1916.  The 
' subjects  proposed  for  discussion  reflected  the  new  and  vigorous  spirit 
that  had  edmeito  be  infused  into  the  ancient  seats  of  learning: 

1.  1 he  future  of  the  Italian  book,  ajjd.  the  ways  and-  means  of 
developing  the  national  publication  of  literary  and  scientific  mate- 
rial. ' 

• 2.  Methods  of  fuller  participation  by  the  universities  in  the  aims 

and  prosecution  of  the  war. 

3.  The  attracting  of  foreign  students  to  Italian  universities,  and 
’the  proper  rating  to  be  given  them  for  work  presented, 

.4.  The  development  of  a national  system  of  science,  with  endow- 
ments of  scientific  museums,  cabinets,  and  laboratories. 

5.  Fundamental* reforms  in  university  administration  and  instruc- 
tion relative  to  war  needs,  especially  in  the  schools  of  pedagogy ^ the 
literatures  of  allied  countries,  and  the  applied  sciences.  ’ 

6.  War-timB  preperatiof^be  reqmred  of  entering  students. 

7.  Reasons  for  the  resiS^rption  of  the  competitions  for  university 
chairs  falling  Vacant,  the  .nattiing  of  tha  rpetorp  by  fbp  miffistcy 
only  for  the  period  of  the  yvur,  and  guarantees  of  impartial  hearing 
sof  university  professors  under  charges  before  Impartial  com- 
petent! authorities,  and  a astern  of  international  interchange 

* **  , a -■  VVr  ««  h'jbih.ni'i'm' *. 

hoi^ulatefr  rt&ports  embodying  the  spntimfiijh  of  th®  aviation 
upon  Umese  topics  wejfe  transmitted  for  apprpy^l’ipf ; the  pTii^f^r 

Md  foEJrhis support  for  legal  enactaen^,^,.,,;  uSm,., 
i'  ^the  essentially,  instructional  fommM  Utarat  is  the'  copperted 
mote  to-  enlarge  and  attend  the  teaching  of  modem  langu^gea,ip 
mshytof  Margri  Italian  Wwtmlkfc 


j 
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havebeenmade  toestablish  chkirs  of  English  language  and  litera- 
'ture,HWith  immediate  installation  of“  lectors”  lor  a limited  period 
of  service,  thus  allowing  time  and  opportunity  to. secure  men  of 
eminent  attainments  for  permanent*  professorships.  In  the  modem 
languages  the  courses  of  instruction  are  of  the  same  standard  as 
those,  for  La t%n  and  Greek,  except  that  in  addition  to  the  teaching 
professor,  a leicturer  is  engaged  so  that  students  may  perfect  them- 
selve^)  in  the  actual  pronunciation  and  use  of  the  language.  By 
decrfe  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  issued  in  November, 
191^  eight  university  chairs  of  English  language  and  literature  were 
established,  the  designation  of  the  particular  universities  being  re- 
served. Tire  Universities  of  Bologna  and  Turin  have  already  estab- 
lished courses  for  the  study  of  French,  English,  Spanish,  and 
German. 

Of  even*  greater  importance  were  the  recommendations  of  the 
special  committee  appointed  npon  the  project  of  a special  scientific 
baccalatfreate.  These  were  approved  by  the  minister  and  by  him 
'transmitted  to  the  Oonsiglior  Superior©.  As  finally  amended  March, 
1917,  their  main  outlines  wore  as  follows: 

* 1.  In,  addition  to  existent  degrees  not  affected  by  this  regulation, 
Nthe:  royal  universities  are  empowered  to  confer  on  Italians  as  well  els 
foreigners  a special  degree  based  on  specific  scientific  training  and 
studies  freely  chosen  in  accordance  with  these  recommendations. 

, Except  in  case  of  approved  equivalence  such  special  degree  shull  not 
have  the  value  of  professional  qualifications,  nor  for  admission  to 
competition  for  posts  in  official  service.  * 

2.  The  studies  for  the  attainment  of  the  special  degree  shall  have 
a duration  of  at  leaat*four  years  and  embrace  at  least  12  duly  cer- 
tified eoufses?  'cho8en  by  the  candidate  in  the  several  faculties  or 
schools.'  For  'sticH  courses  slgdl  be  counted  only  those  specially 
related  to  th&  Sciences,*  tol>e  taken  contemporaneously  under  diverse 
teachers1  dr  gmdeessi vely  under  the  same  teacher  and  leading  uni* 
family1  to  the  devdOpuiunt  of  *ope  general  theme.  The  years  of  in- 
struction followed  In  foreign  institutions  are  counted  as  by  the  rules 
hitherto*  id  farce  f ■ and  far  afourthof  thecourseto  be  pursued 
* enrsOlhritotid^  dfthe'freeimi  verities  may  be  counted 

t 'tf  led 1 thfe^tirograms  and  ’ the  development  ^re  adjudged  of  equal 
vaMie  for  the  ends  contemplated  in  this  regulation. 

the  .thirdyeurof  his>etudies  :the 
"7  candidate  iiust  indicate  tM  group  ? in  which  he  intends  to  take  h|s 
d^groif  the  aquiree;  pursu^^and'  ’ those  ^he^  intends  to'purehe.  t All 
« ^ddta^aTp discretional  ihe  teachere  of }the:spe<yabgroup 
ncenieth  jU  i 1 ; f!  n ;;>*  n-h  £ $ ■ . igjfwf  d? » vs  \ 

upon  completion  ofrhir^ 
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rules  in  force  governingjJpgrees,  which  shall  stiU  be  in  force  in  all 
, matters  not  expressly  mentioned  in  this  regulation. 

The  council  of  ministers  enacted  the  recommendation  into  a royal 
decree,  but  only  as  applying  to  foreign  students.  Subsequently  rec- 
ognizing that  this  action  denied  to  native  students  privileges  granted 
to  foreigners,  they  engaged  at  an  early  date  to  resume  action  upon  it 
Further  administrative  action-.necessitated  by  the  war  was  taken  in 
decrees  of  the  minister  and  consiglio  superiore  providing  for  special 
dates  and  places  of  examinations  for  university  and  higher  secondary 
students  in  military  service  convenient  of  access  to  posts  and  family 
residences;  conceding  to  all  students  enrolled  under  professional 
and  advanced  academic  faculties  and  called  to- service  formal  enroll- 
ment for  1916-6  in  the  immediately  higher  courses  as  if  actually 
present;  and  admitting  to  any  institution  of  higher  grade,  without 
fees,  students  from  the  invaded  territories  or  from  allied  countries 

as  a result  of  war  conditions  upon  evidence  of  satisfactory  attain- 
merits. 


Noteworthy  is  the  inauguration,  in  1917,  of  a “summer  course  in 
the  Italian  language  and  literature  for  foreigners  of  the  allied  na- 
tions, located  m Siena.  No  other  studies  than  .those  of  language 
were  offered.  Courses  were  as  follows,  each  of  two  hours  weekly: 
Italian  grammar,  reading  and  pronunciation,  readings  in  Dante,  his- 
tory of  Italian  literature,  history,  of  art,  practical  exercises  in  trans- 
lation, correction  of  themes,  and  professors’  ‘conferences.  Instructors 
were  drawn  from  the  faculty  of  the  Royal  University  of  Siena  and 
from  the  teaching  corps  of  the  loehl  ginnam-Uceo  and  the  royal  nor- 
mal school.  Social  and  archaeological  features  planned  were  excur- 
sions to  monuments,  buildings,  and  historical  scenes  in  the  vicinity. 
Ihe^  use,  of  all  facilities-  of  the  local  educational  institutions  was 
freely  accorded.  . ^ 

By  royal  decree  of  December,  1917,  the  exchange  of  teachers  be- 
tween the  royal  middle  and  normal  schools  of  Italy  and  the  sec- 
ondary higher  sohools  of  France  was  arranged  for.  The  Italian' 
tocher  is  to  receive  a compensation  of  not  more  than  2,500  lir» 

' ($500),  m the  discretion  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  i£k 
allowance,  of  as  much  as  80  per  cent  of  his  regular  salary,  and  travel^ 
mg  expenses.  -The  same  purpose  is  manifest  in  the  wider  field  ofthtf 
Atsonastone  italiana  per  ViiUeta  mtellettiide  fYa  ipaeti  aileMi  ed 
amtci  /Italian  Society  for  Intellectual  Relations  between  Allied  and 
Friendly  Countries),  founded  in  1917  at  'the  Univendljt  of  Rome.. 
Its  president. is  Senator  V.  Volterra,  and  the  names  best  known  in 
th®  literature  of < Italy  f are  reDresfintad  in  tHa 
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3(1)  Mora  active  relations  between  the  universities,  academies,  and,' 
in  general,  educational  institutions  of  the  allied  and  friendly  coun- 
tries. : • » 

(2)  Intensification  of  the  teaching  of  the  Italian  language  in  for- 
,eign  countries,  with  wider  teaching  of  the  languages  of  allied  and 
friendly  countries  in  Italy. 

(3) .  International  exchange  of  teachers  of  every  rank. 

(4)  Acknowledgment,  based  on  reciprocity,  of  credits  of  admission 

to  the  universities«nd  of  the  oourees  of  lectures  of  the  friendly  and 
allied  countries:  ■ ' i ■ ■ . 

(5)  Exchange  of  students  either  for  special  studies  pr  for  general 

acquaintance  with  the  dilfereht  countries.  . ■ 

(6)  Facilitation  of  the  exchange  of  publications  apd  books  devoted 

to  a better  knowledge  of  modern  Italian  literature.  ** 

(7)  Translation  of  the  best  Italian  workh  into  otl^pr  languages. 

8 f Mutual  cooperation  in  tho  field  of  science  and  its  practical 
applications,  and  specially  in  that  of  priyate  and  international  law.' 

(9)  Intellectual  relations  of  every  kind  torender  more  close,  dura- 
.bley  and  fruitful  the  union  of  the  souls  of  thenations  who  fought  the 
battles  of  civilization  together.  x • 

At  the  beginning  of  1910  the  committee  presented  its  plan  of 
operation. ; It  proposes^to  institute  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction an  independent  bureau  which  aims  to  promote  and  direct 
the  • exchange  of  teachers  with  foreign  countries,  to  send  abroad 
Italian  Savants  for  the  ipufpose  of  teaching  or  pursuing  scientific 
and  'historical;  researches,  to  invite  to  Italy  with  kindred  purposes 
. foreign  teachers  or  students,  to  regulale  and  assign  the  matter  of 
international  fellowships,  to  provide  eventually  for  the  foundation 
of  Italian;  institutes  of  higher  education  outside  of  the  boundaries  of 
Italy,  and  to  favor  in  every  way  intellectual  relations  with  the  other 
^ nations.;  ; . :■  , ;- 

The  .bureau  is  to  Consist  of  a council  and  an  executive  committee, 
bothfiprerndfed  oyer  by-rijeiMinister  of: Publio  Instruction.  In  the 
. council composed ',o£  2i  members, .the ’faculties  of  the  universities,. 

the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  with  the  two-  directors  general 
,^f  higher;  and n»ddle;instructdon,-the  Ministries  tof  Foreign  Affairs,, 
ofi Agriculture,  and  of  Industry!  and  Commerce,  and  the  Parliament, 
■*»  Ml  duly  represtat»d.> . of  private  educational  and  , 

ihtellbctnal  agencies  .outside:  theschooli  and  administration 
jnclud^afUie' discretion:  oftheMirtister  ofPublicInstruc- 

• QPtanyitee<rjootapiigeS  • of  isav«in<  mmhhftra, 

elected  he^unciliromitsown-mcmbersjvia  Charged  t with;  all* 

practicaldataUa.rfi:  jO ;vol  }> t**  i n f vjf t . j u . f * 1 1 ; ; £ *m 7/  g 1 i 
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m'Tph^l  ared!st,.ib,'ted  in  three  classes  according  to  the  probable 
. actual  period  of  absence  from  the  Kingdom— those  for  less  than 

nnP]  }r^  ^the'r  f01',nlore  than  0,18  year  and  less  than  five  veurs 
and  still  others  for  a longer  term.  Foreigners  teaching  in  Italy  shall 
ha\e  conferred  upon  them  the  dignity  of  the  Italian  professor  of 
c<|».al  rank,  and  miner  certain  conditions  legal  validity  is  given  the 
course  of  lectures  conducted  by  them. 

JtPZtd  ]r  alT  ti0termines  ihe  vall|e  of  the  studies  pursued- 
ou  side  the  Kingdom,  those  pursued  by  foreigners' in  Italy,  and  the 

a ''e  l,nd status  of  fellowships.  In  general  the 'studies  and  exami- 

nations  pursuwl  in  foreign  counties  in  the  Slate  institutions  or  those 

of  established  reputation  are  accorded'  the  same  value  as  studies 

and  examinations  in  e<|..ivalent  schools  of  (he  Kingdom.  The  fel 

lowslnps  are  not  restricted,  as  hitherto,  to  graduates,  but  are  .minted 

ries  “n'V°rSlty  students  doing  special  work  in  laboratories,  libra-  ' 

^lfr,gn  “riT;  E''e,T  ye“r  a ('er'ain  "«"*bor  of  fellow, 
ships  shall  be  grafted  students  and  graduates  from  the  high  schools 

noimal  and  professional  schools  and  special-institutes  fors*  period  of 
not  more  than  two  ycm. of  study  abroad.  \ 1 

T”  1 s*ve.  a rapid  d^pinent  to  this  plan  ‘ and  cooperate  with 
nowS/h  1,lstltutlons  m Italy,  and  abroad  for  its  accomplishment  is 
now  the  most  important  task  of  the  Ifalian  Association  and' of  such 

:;rMtl0DS  aS  may  be  eStubHshcd  m ^ and  friendly 
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GENERAL  TENDENCIES. 

The  development  of  education  in  Germany  during  the  past  two 
years  must  necessarily  remain  obscure  until  the  sources  of  direct 
information  are  agifiin  opened  up.  From  extracts  and  references 
here  and  there  the  educational  situation  does  not  'appear  to  have 
been  very  happy,  and,  if  reports  such  as  the.  following  may  be 
trusted,  the  machinery  so  carefully  built  up  seems  to  have  failed  at 
^c^nsis-  Writing  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung  of  January  23,  1918, 
Dr.  PihtJ  Hildebrandt  contrasts  the  early  enthusiasm  manifested  by 
the  German  school  children  and  their  war  activities  with  the  situation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (1918) : 

The  s xth-grnde  pupils  of  1014  are  now  about  to  be  promoted  to  the  upper 
third.  They  have  become  accustomed  to  the  war.  Who  can  wonder,  then,  that 
now  In  the  fourth  year  of  war  our  children  exhibit  signs  of  change?  Too  many 
of  the  restraints  have  been  removed  which  should  shape  theig  developments ; 
the  loosening  of  family  ties,  the  father  at  the  front,  the  mother  employed  awa^ 
from  home,  and  In  the  lower  ranks  of  society  doing  the  work  of  men;  the 
relaxation  of  school  discipline.  Of  the  teachers  of  the  Berlin  public  schools, 
for  lnstnnce,  two  thirds  have  gone  Into  the  army.  The  remainder  are  over- 
worked. Dropping  class  periods,  or  combining  classes  together  la  the  order 
of  the  day.  In  the  higher  schools  half  of  the  teachers  are  In  the  army.  Further- 
more, standards  In  the  higher  instltuUons  of  learning  have  gradually  been 
lowered  until  the  final  examination’  has  been  pushed  back  fully  two  classes. 
All  of  these  conditions  have  influenced  our  students  and  have  weakened  their 
persistence,  since  they  see  that  they  can  attain  a scholastic  standing  without 
effort  that  formerly  demanded  the  severest  application. 

Young  peoplp  follow  the  law  of  their  nature.  They  are  guided  by  the  Im- 
pressions of  the  moment  and  they  can  not  permanently  resist  them,  is  addi- 
tion, as  time  went  on,  especially  in  the  case  tof  students  of  hlgheg  institutions, 
and  particularly  • In  the  towns,  the  hardship  of  Inadequate  nourishment  ap- 
peared. It  Is  the  unanimous  Judgment  of  medical  specialists  that  the  children 
of  the  middle  classes  suffered  most  In  this  respect  General  attention  wag 
attracted  to  U>e  fact  that  the  children  were  less  sensitive  to  reproof,  that  they 
paid  n<»  ra&re  attention  to  threats,  because  the  school  authorities  had  dlrected 
that  they  should  be  treated,  wi^h  every  leniency,  and  since  promotions  no  longeti 
represented  any  definite  sUbdard  -of  accomplishment.  This  special  considera- 
tion fpr.  the  childreu  was  most  obvious  In, the  schools  of  . the  latge  dltlee.  -i.Wasj. 
.171030"— 21-Bull.  89— 19‘ 
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not  harvest  work  and  the  country  vacation  necessary  to  maintain  the  health 
of  the  coming  generation,  and  was  It  not  necessary  for  a great  many  to  be  set 
back  In  their  studies  so  that  they  required  repeated  concessions  to  maintain 
their  rank  and  thereby  continually  lower  scholastic  standards  of  their  classes? 

That  spirit  of  voluntary  service  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  re- 
vealed Itself  in  l(ts  fairest  aspect  has  now  disappeared.  Everywhere  we  hear 
lamentations  over  the  Increasing  distaste  shown  for  military  services.  Pupils 
collect  articles  now  for  the  reward,  not  from  patriotism,  and  the  older  pupils 
have  their  struggles,  fihall  they  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  leave 
school  with  a half-completed  education,  or  shall  they  avoid  placing  themselves 
In  a position  where  they  will  have  to. enlist  for  their  country?  What  an  un- 
happy* indecision  even  for  the  best  of  them,  those  who  really  think  about  the 
matter, 

Furthermore,  In  those  ranks  of  society  which  are  less  influenced  by  tradition, 
discipline,  and  education,  we  find  increasing  violations  of  the  law.  At  the  first 
this  manifested  itself  merely  in  an  Increase  of  theft.  More  recently  It  has 
taken  a decided  turn  toward  personal  assaults.  It  is  true,  the  latter  are  still 
negligible  In  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  Juvenile  offenses,  but  they  are 
increasing  every  year.  Already  the  number  of  violent  crimes  committed  by 
youths  In  the  city  of  Berlin  is  more  than  three  times  the  number  reported 
In  1914. 

Thus,  dark  shadows  are  falling  over  the  brilliant  picture  of  1914.  Every 
disciplinary  influence,  every  effort  of  the  still  fundamentally  sound  German 
nation  must  be  exerted  to  oppose  this  tendency,  and  to  lead  the  children  back 
to  the  path  of  rectitude. 

Another  picture,  but  one  also  indicating  the  difficulties  that  attend 
the  conduct  of  the  schools,  is  given  in  the  Leipziger  Volkszeitung  for 
February  8,  1918,  , . 

The  Saxon  minister  of  education  recently  drew  attention  In  tjve  Saxon  Diet 
to  the  Injurious  effects  produced  by  the  war  on  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
Kingdom.  In  addition  to  the  shortage  of  fuel,  which  last  year  frequently 
necessitated  the  closing  of  schools,  .and  this  year  has  required  the  removal  and 
amalgamation  of  whole  schools,  the  unsatisfactory  health  of  the  teachers  has 
had  an  undesirable  effect 

War  Conditions,  according  t6  the  minister,  have  caused  great  emaciation  and 
prefecture  ageing,  and  have  diminished  the  capacity' for  work  (aliko*phystcal 
and  Intellectual)  and  the  sharpness  of  the  senses.  This  state  of  things  is 
attributed  hot  only  to  the  food  supply  situation,  but  also  to  the  Increased  diffi- 
culty and  extent  of  the  professional  work  falling  upon  teachers  (only  8,965  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  were  at  work  In  Saxony  on  1st  of  October,  1017,  as 
compared  with  14,800  before  the  war),  and  to  the  large  amount  of  auxiliary 
service  Imposed  upon  teachers  in  connection  with  war  economic  measures,  « 

Tliese  accounts  hardly  seem  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  eulogies 
heaped  on  the  German  school  system  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
war  in  the  daily  press,  in  professional-fnagazines  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment It  was  then  felt  very  universally  that  the  elementary  school, 
the  training  ground  of  .the-  discipline  and  physical  strength  and  com- 
- prehemve.  culture  that  characterize  the  German  soldier,  had  tri- 
umphed signally  oyer  the  illiterate  Bussians  amt  Italians,  as  well  as 
decadent  French  and  the  treacherous  English.  Itwas  the  elemea- 
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tnry  schools  that  produced  the  patriotic,  loyal,,  thorough  soldier 
whom  the  consciousness  of  a good  cause  carried  to  victory.  This  un- 
guarded flattery  of  the  elementary  schools  and  their  teachers  helped 
somewhat  to  give  a new  impetus  to  a movement  to  which  attention 
ha<J  been  redirected  just  before  the  war.  At  an  educational  confer- 
ence which  met  at  Kiel  in  June,  1914,  and  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  all  branches  of  education,  it  was  urged  with  much 
enthusiasm  that  on  the  basis  of  a national  common  school  higher  edu- 
cation be  made  accessible  to  as  many  classes  in  society  as  possible  so 
that  intelligence  might  be  recruited  wherever  it  was  found.  Oppor- 
tunity for  ability  could  best  be  furnished  through  the  establishment 
of  the  Einheitsschule  or  common  school  system.  The  program  also 
included  the  unification  of  all  branches  of  the  teaching  profession 
with  the  further  implication  of  a uniform  system  of  training  for  all 
and  equal  access  for  all  to  the  highest  positions  in  the  educational 
profession.  The  elimination  of  social  and  sectarian  distinction  is  an- 
other plank  in  the  platform  for  educational  reorganization. 

The  idea  of  the  Einheitsschule  has  a long  history  in  Germany ; it 
has  always  been  advocated  by  the  leaders  of  progressive  politics  and 
thoughtful  educators.  When  last  agitated  in  the  eighties,  Prof. 
Kein  and  Mr.  Tews,  now  the  doyen  of  the  elementary  school 
I teachers,  were  associated  with  the  movement  as  they  now  .are  with  ' 
its  revival.  The  principle  underlying  the  system  of  the  Einheits-  ■ 
$chule  is  that  all  children  between  the  ages  of  G and  12  shall,  have 
a common  educational  foundation  to  be  follbwed  by  educational 
opportunities  thereafter  suited  to  their  abilities.  This  implies  the 
elimination  of  the  Vorschule,  or  special  fee-paying  school,  which 
prepares  pupils  from  the.  age  of  6 until  their  entrance  into  the 
secondary  school  at  about  the  age  of  9 and  which  is  a distinctly  class 
school.  The  further  implication  of  the  Einheitsschule  is  the  post- 
ponement of  the  beginning  of  secondary  education  to  12,  a change 
that  has  much  to  cOmmond  it.  on  grounds  other  than  the  provision 
of  democratic  opportunities,  and  is  at  least  a bettei+age  at  which 
a correct  choice  of  a course  and  a career  can  be  made  than  9.‘ 

A.  new  "stimulus  was  giVen  to  the  movement  in. the  early  days  of 
the  war,  when  politics  was  adjourned,  when  enthusiasm  and  victory 
had  welded  the  Nation  together -as  one#  and  when  Hindenburg  was 
claimed  to  be  superior  to  Hannibal  and  the  captain  of  the  Emden  to 
Leonidas.  The  commercial  aiid  industrial  classes  had,  it  was  gener- 
ally felt,  proved  themselves  et^ial  to  the  demands  of  the  hour.  The 
greateJl  jhability  to  meet  the  situation  had  been  shown  by  the  politi- 

*T&®  present  account  Is  based  d*  a study  of  tbs  jnorement  to  the  P4daQooi*ch*£eituna 
bctwedb  ; 1010-1916,  when  d Inset  Information  ceasedto  be,  accessible,  * A . valuable  analysis 
of  contemporary  educational . literature  ta  contained  In  ail  article  fe  z*i  Prcfmtm  dm 
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cal  and  diplomatic  leaders  who  had  enjoyed  the  traditional  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education.  The  demand  was  at  once  renewed 
for  the  establishment  of  a common  school  from  which  pupils  of 
promise  in  all  classes  of  society  might  be  recruited  to  place  their 
intellectual  abilities  at  the  service  of  the  state  and  to  furnish^  bn 
intellectual  and  spiritual  reserve  to  make  up  for  the  physical  and 
intellectual  losses  incurred  during  the  war.  It  was  no  longer  a ques- 
tion of  providing  an  easy  road  ( Bahn  leickt)  for  ability  but  an 
open  road  (Bahn  frei), 

' The  war  changed  the  aspects  of  the  problem;  the  need  of  the 
hour  was  a german  national  school  with  opportunity  for  all  to 
cooperate  in  promoting  the  great  aims  of  the  German  cultural  state. 
National  unity  could  only  be  advanced  by  a national  common"  school, 
which,  according  to  the  progressives,  including  the  Deutsche  Leh- 
rervereii>  and  the  social  democrats,  must  be  established  as  a free, 
undenominational  and  nationally  uniform  institution  placing  gifted 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  on  the  same  footing  for  promotion  to 
higher  education  as  the  children  of  the  richer  classes.  Cultural  and 
social  equality  must  be  established  for  the  working  classes  who  were 
anxious  to  play  their  proper  part  in, the  development  of  common 
national  .aims.  They  desired  not  so  much  to  reach  the  top,  but  that 
their  abler  members  should  have  opportunities^opened  to  them  suited 
to  their  ability  without  reference  to  school  privileges  and  certificates. 

For  the  member  of  the  working  classes  the  question  is  not  so 
much,  wHow  can  I raise  -my  son  socially  through  education  as 
44  How  can  I secure  for  my  class  or  rather  its  abler  members  appro- 
priate influence  in  the  adminstration  of  the 'State  and  of  the  commu- 
nity, in  industry,  commerce,  transport,  and  how  can  I put  an  end 
to  the  influences  of  privilege  that  are  socially  detrimental? Selec- 
tion for  educational  advantages  must  in  the  future  be  based  in  the 
opinion  of  the  advocates  of  the  movement  not  on  privilege  but  on  the 
common  right  of  all  classes.  The  proposals  for  the  Einheitsschule 
are  well  summarized  in  a resolution  passed  in  June,  1918,  by  the  Asso- 
ciation pf  Prussian  Women. Teachers,  meeting  at  Hannover: 

National  unity,  retugtng  stronger  than  ever  after  the  war.  will  demnnd  a 
unified  school  system  ®r  aU  Germany.  The  reconstruction  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem will  have  to  be  made  with  a single  compulsory  elementary  school  as  its 
foundation*  Reasons  for  this  are  of  different  kinds ; reasons  of  social  justice, 
that  every  gifted  child  shall  ba  able  to  advance  to  a higher  education ; national 
and  economical  reasons,  that  the  state  shall  be  able  to  make  use  of  nil  native 
talent  in  the  most  suitable  place,  and  shall  be  able  to  economize  In  the  heavy 
and' useless  expenses  which  are  incurred*  by  the  presence  of  poorly  endowed 
scholars  in  the  ie<x>ndary  schools. 

; Karl  Muthesiua,  long  a leader  in  educational  affairs,  is  opposed  to 
olM^barnus  and  reetrlctions  on . intellectual  development  merely 
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because  of  poverty.  The  elemental  school  up  to  12  must  be  the 
national  school  offering  a common  foundation  for  all;  beyond  this 
opportunities  must  be  created  for  differentiation  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  and  of  the  nation.  The  common  school  must 
be  free  from  clerical  control  and  permitted  to  be  self-directing.  He 
expresses  his  opposition  to  the  classical  tradition  in  days  when 
German  culture  is  fufly  developed  to  furnish  a sound  basis  for  educa- 
tion. Prof.  Rein,  inn  work  by  Fr.  Tkimme,1  in  which  are  collected 
\the  opinions  of  leading  Germans  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  de- 
Wares  himself  most  emphatically,  as  might  be  expected,  in  favor  of 
the  common  school,  whose  establishment  would  make  a real  and 
effectual  contribution  to  the  development  of  national  feeling  in  the 
hearts  of  all  children.  Such  an  organization  would  give  inner  unity 
to  the  whole  system  of  moral  culture  in  Germany.  ' 

Dr.  Kersehcnsteiner 2 approaches  the  whole  question  of  reform 
from  a broader  standpoint  than  any  other  of  its  advocates.  He  not 
only  questions  the  existing  basis  and  aims  of  education,  but  seeks' 
/to  hi  ing  tho  reform  into  line  with  the  modern  needs  of  society.  The 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  a secondary  and  subordinate  end;  the 
school’s  essAitial  task  is  to  make  men  capable  of  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  society  and  of  humanity.  Character,  moral  courage,  energy,  and 
sense  of  civic  duty  are  qualities  that  are  more  vital  than. mere  in- 
formation. Contrary  to  prevailing  thought  among  his  countrymen 
no  opposes  the  theory  that. the  state  is  a separate  entity  existing 
aparf  from  the  individuals  composing  it.  He  accepts  the  Roman  and 
Anglo-Saxon  view  that  the  state  is  an  association  of  individuals 
organized  to  promote  and  protect  the  interests  of  all.  In  such  a state 
the  free  and  willing  collaboration  of  citizens  should  mean  the  elimina- 
tion  of  restraint  and  coercion, 

,The  educational  implication,  according  to  Kerschensteiner,  is  that 
“ it  is  essential  that  the  schopl  should  Cease  to  be  the  playground  of 
individual  ambitions  and  egoisms,  in  order  that  it  may  become  the 
home  of  social  devotitm.”  .The  aim  should  ltbt  bo  intellectual  culture 
or  knowledge  for  its  owlTSatce  but  training  for  human  intercourse  and 
just  action.  The  sense  of  civic  duty  can  only  be  called  fdrth  in  a state 
that  furnishes  scope  for  the  development  of  personality.  “If  we 
wish  to  realize  the  true  civic  spirit,  we  must  subdue  the  narrow 
Rational  spirit”  The  school  must  accordingly  fulfil  a twofold 
duty— it  must  take  account  of  individual  differences  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  in  the  foreground  the  universal  element— practical  con- 
duct  Educational  reform  must  start  from"  these  premises.  % 

1™““!*  *r-  FHedm  Set  ientieHim  Tolkt$.  Lein  .lx.  181« 
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The  state,  says  Kerschensteincr,  must  ^arantee  the  right  of 
every  child  to  an  education  suited  to  his  ability.  He  combats  all  the 
arguments  of  opponents  of  this  movement— overcrowding  of  second- 
ary schools,  difficulty  of  selection,  lowering  of  Standards,  increase  of 
the  intellectual  proletariat,  and  tho  danger  of  social  conflicts.  The 
Einheitsschule  should,  therefore,  be  an  educational  institution  for 
all  up  to  the  age  of  22  or  24,  with  selection  all  along  the  line  accord- 
ing to  individual  differences.  Unlike  Kein,  Kerschensteiner  does 
not  desire  to  keep  all  children  together  as  long  as  possible  but  would 
begin  to  differentiate  as  soon  as  individual  bent  appears.*  For  such 
a system  flexibility  and  elasticity  are  indispensable;  bureaucratic 
control  and  uniformity'  are  dangerous.  Selection  might  begin  at  as 
early  an  age  as  nine,  when  those  who  show  intellectual  aptitude  may 
be  transferred  to  secondary  schools.  For  those  who  remain  in  the 
elementary  school  variety  may  bo  afforded  by  a departmental  system. 
There  should  be  transfers  back  and  forth  between  schools  and  depart- 
ments.to  give  the  individual  every  opportunity  for  realizing  himself. 

But  whether  a child  remains  in  an  elementary  school  or  goes  on 
to  a Secondary  or  vocational  school,  the  fundamental  task  of  educa- 
tion continues  to  be  the  preparation  of  citizens ; the  civic  spirit  must 
saturate  the  whole  of  education;  not  the  emphasis  on  nationalism 
or  on  German  language  and  literature,  but  the*  sovereign  idea  of 
preparation  of  all  for  society,  can  successfully  promote  the  desired 
end.  Education  is  a Stale  function,  and  since  the  State  has  claims 
superior  to  those  of  smaller  groups  and  societies,  it  should  have  the 
rig  Jit  to  arbitrate  and  decide  between  conflicting  interests,  without, 
however,  ignoring  particular  characteristics.  Centralization  that  is 
too  strict  will  stifle  local  effort  and  individual  initiative;  competi- 
tion and  rivalry  are  essential  to  life  and  progress. 

Oppositioh  to  these  claims  was  immediately  aroused  and  came 
from  the  secondary  schools,  teachers  of  traditional  subject^,  scllool 
inspectors,  administrative  officials,  and  the  clerical  and  conservative 
elements  in  politics.  The  Secondary-school  tcachecs  in  general  feared 
overcrowding  of  their  schools.  The  specialists  were  alarmed  at  the 
thought  of  the  postponement  of  the  beginning  of  secondary  educa- 
tion from,  the  age  of  9 to  12  and  the  consequent  lowering  of  standards. 
The  inspectors  and  administrative  official  produced arguments 
against  a radical  change  based  on  considerations  of  the  good  of  the 
'lower  classes;  higher  education  would  only  lead  to  unrest  and  discon- 
tent, to  dissatisfaction  with  the  social  position  of  parents,  and  mn- 
bition#for  higher  positions  that  are  limited  in  number ; papils  from 
poorer  homes  ami  humbler  environments  do  not  enjoy  the  same  ad- 
vantages ajad  opportunities  that  are  possessed  by  the  children  of  the 
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In  any  case  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  furnishes  no  cri- 
terion for  the  selection  of  pupils  for  advancement  to  higher  educa- 
tion, so  that  .early  selection  would  be  surrounded  with  risk  for  the 
aspiring  pupil,  while  no  account  would  be  taken  of  or  provision  made 
for  late  development.  It  would  also  be  unjust  to  the  elementary 
*ehool  teachers  to  deprive  them  ofjlhe  pick  of  their  product  and  the 
promotion  of  gifted  pupils  would  mean  the  withdrawal  of  am  ever- 
present incentive  to  the  less  well  endowed..  If  the  vie.ws  of  the  radicals 
were  realized  and  the  selection  of  able  pupils  for  advancement  to  sec- 
ondary schools  were  made  by  the  schools,  ! he  rights  of  parents  would 
be  outraged;, at  the  most  all  that  the  schools  should  do  wpuld  be  to 
advise  parents  and  allow  them  to  act  if  they  choose.  The  fear  was 
also  expressdH>^no  less  an  authority  than  Rudolf  Eueken  that  the 
realization  di  the  common-school  proposal  would  endanger  traditional 
values  in  jfchool,  lower  standards,  compromise  the  precious  things 
of  (jerman  culture,  and  in  the  last  analysis  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  private  schools  and  the  perpetuation  of  a social  class  to  preserve 
these  heritages.  Curt  Fritzsche,1  in  a woric  on  the  Einheitsschule, 
claims  to  see  the  purport  of  the  whole  movement* in  the  reception  ac- 
corded at  the  Kiel  congress  of  1914  to  the  declaration  of  two  French 
delegates  that  it  represented  fhe  international  ideal  common  to  all 
Europe — clearly  the  aims  of  the  movement  are  internationalism,  de- 
mocratization, radicalism,  antireligious  secularization,  egoism,  and 
social  feuds.  ^ 

Filially,  Ferdinand  J.  Schmidt,  professor*  of  education  at  the 
Uni  versity  of  Berlin,  attacks  the  movement  in  an  article  in  Preus- 
sische  Jahrbiicher,  October,  1916.  He  charges  the  reformers  with 
basing  their  agitation  oh  political  prejudices  and  class,  interests. 
The  proposal  to  establish  an  extended  unified  school  system,  with  six 
years  of  elementary  education,  three  years  of  intermediate  and  three 
of  secondary,  without  distinction  for  all  would  lower  fhe  standard  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  poorest  intellect;  it  would  tend  to  a reduction 
of  the  elementary  school  subjects,  and,  by  consequence,  would  lower 
the  standards, of  the  secondary -schools.  Foreign  languages  wrould 
be  begun  too  late,  and  -the  boy  going  out  into  the  world  at  the  qgo 
of  15  would  have  studied. French  or  English  for  only  one  year;  ulti- 
mately languages  would  disappear  entirely  from  the  intermediate, 
stage  and  with  them  the  most  effectual  instrument  for  broadening 
the  mind  would  bo  gone.  The  reformers  are  the  dupes ’of  a pedagogic 
materialism  which^would  be  disastrous  to  the  nation  in  diverting  tlip 
aim  of  education  from  its  true  goal — moral 'culture.  Emphasis  would 
then  only  be  placed  on  developing  those  qualities  and  those  abilitiea 
that  would  yield  most  profit.  % ' ' * * 

* Fr^*#ch«,  a-  Die  JHttAHtucAttto  ih  BMtothtlt  fUr  VolM+und  Wtlturtrtnhjft,  No,  11, 
Dresden,  1916.  ^ 
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This  Is  the  American  method  in  education  with  all  Its  dangers.  The  reform 
would  not  result  In  social  equality;  class  distinctions  continue  even  in  coun 
tries  that  have  a unified  school  system  open  to  all.  By  boundlessly  developing 
the  understanding,  which  divides  and  separates,  by  releasing,  without  check  or 
hindrance,  the  Intellectual  abilities  of  Individuals,  by  freeing  them  from  that 
wholesome  and  Indispensable  discipline  of  social  morality,  they  are  bringing 
about,  with  the  best  intentions  In  the  world,  the  overthrow  and  dismemberment 
of  national  unity. 

Early  in  1 f>l 0 tha  subject  came  within  the  realm  of  practical  poli- 
tics when  the  educational  estimates  for  1916-17  were  brought  up  for 
debate  in  the  Prussian  llouso  of  Representatives  {Abfjvordneten- 
ham).  The  Social  Democrats  and  the  Progressive  Volkspartei  came 
forward  with  a demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  Vorschule  and  the 
throwing  open  of  opportunities  for  ability  in  whatever  grade  of 
society  it  night'appear.  The  Vorschule  is  merely  a school  for  those 
privileged  by  class,  who  made  no  other  use  of  their  educational  oppor- 
tunity than  to  advance  as  far  us  the  Einjahrigcnzeugnis.  If  the 
principle  of  the  Eiriheitsschule  were  adopted  the  best  pupils  would- 
pass  On  completion  of  their  elementary  school  course  to  the  secondary 
school  and  in  five  or  six  ydurs  obtain  the  Reifezeugnis  or  certificate 
of  maturity  that  would  admit  them  to  the  universities.  Both" pro- 
posals met  with  opposition  from  the  conservatives  and  the  clericals 
who  feared  that  the  common-school  movement  would  involve  seculari- 
zation. They  were  prepared  to  grant  one  concession  that  the  transfer 
of  pupils  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary  schools  should  be  a 
made  as  easy  as  that  from  the  Vorsdnule.  Oif  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  minister  of  education'  admitted  the  need  of  establishing 
facilities  for  tfansferring  able  pupils  from  tlfljjfclementnry  to  the 
secondary  schools  and  suggested  the  organization  of  a Mittelschule 
for  this  purpose.  He  referred  to  an  experiment  that  had  already 
been  conducted  in  Berlin  whereby  pupils  from  elementary  schools 
were  transferred  to  the  Quarts  class  or  third  year  of  the  Realschule 
and  in  four  years  attained  to  the  Einjiihrigenzeugnis.  Such  pupils 
could  then  move  on  to  the  Oberrealschule  and  at  19  or  20  be  ready  to 
pass  on  to  the  universities. 

In  the  course  of  1916  announcements  appeared  in  the  press  that  the 
ministry  of  education  was  preparing  regulations  to  enable  fit  and 
selected  pupils,  after  three  years  in  an  elementary  school,  to  be  trans- 
ferred without  further  examination  to  a secondary  school,  thus  en- 
joying, practically  the  same  priyil£j!P^fcs  the  pupils  of  the  Vorschule, 
with  the  difference  that,  if  found  deficient,  they  could  be  returned  to 
the  elementary  grades,  This  proposal  (net  with  a storm  of  opposi- 
tion ; it  was  feared  that  the  secondary  schools  would  be  invaded  and 
that" the  teachers  and  principals  of  these  -schools  would  not  have  the 
power  to  turn  pupils  back  to  the  elementary  schools.  The  result  was 
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that  the  ministry  denied  that  it  was  even  considering  such  a sugges- 
tion, and  stated  tnat  it  was  merely  planning  to  codify  the  regulations 
for  the  entrance  examinations  to  secondary  schools  which  had  re- 
mained unchanged  since  1837.  When  the  newr  regulations  were  issued 
in  August,  it  was  found  that  they  benefitted  the  ^Vorschule  rather 
than  the  elementary  schools. 

The  question  of  the  Einheitsschule  again  came  up  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  the  estimates  for  1917-18  and  the  Government  was  then 
compelled  to  act.  The  position  of  the  minister  of  education  showed 
clearly  that  the  ground  had  been  shifted.  From  the  consideration  of 
the  Einheitsschule  and  of  plans  for  facilitating  the  transition  from 
the  elementary  to-the  secondary  school,  the  problem  had  been  nar- 
rowed down  to  that  of  selecting  gifted  elementary  school  pupils  for 
advancement  to  higher  education.  The  minister  announced  that  he 
had  early  in  1917  addressed  the  following  questions  to  all  district 
inspectors: 

(a)  In  wlint  elementary  school  urbanizations  can  a pupil  puss  lm<. 

sexta  of  a secondary  school  without  necessitating  s|*chfU  nrrnncements  or  alter- 
ations in  the  school  propram? 

(b)  If  such  orpitnizHtioiiH  do -not  exist,  what  changes  would  have. to  be  made 
in  the  program  to  render  these  transfers  possible? 

(ci  (’iiu  shell  eluinges  be  made  without  dismlvantage  to  the  other  students? 
If  mu,  suggest  ions  should  be  made  for  special  arrangements  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  gifted  pupil. 

It  was  announced  that  an  experiment  was  being  conducted  by  the 
Go\ernment  at  KJ^gsbc.rg'and  plans  were  in  progress  for  dealing 
with  tho  needs  of  gifted  children  in  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Preslau, 
Mannheim,  and  Hamburg. 

The  new  movement  for  the  selection  of  gifted  and  exceptional  chil- 
dren seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  checking  completely  any  further 
demands  for  the  Einheitsschule.  In  the  schools  systems  to  which  ref- 
erence is  made  gbove  Begabtcnschulen  have  been  or  are  in  process  of 
being  established,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  compromise  will 
bo, accepted  by  both  sides..  Nowhere  has  a common  school  beep  put 
into  operation  and  teachers’  associations  appear  to  have  been  active 
in  promoting  the  new  experiments,  which  are  limited  to  facilitating 
access  to  middle  and  secondary  schools  to  gifted  and  exceptional 
(Begabten  and  Hochbegabten  pupils)  in  elementary  schools 

In  Berlin  such  an  ^periment  was  introduced  on  the  suggestion  of 
Gehcimer  Jiu-rtizrat  Cassel,  & member  of  the  Progressive  Volkspartei, 
who  urged,  irf  the  Prussian  Abgeordnetenhaus,  in  1916,  the  establish- 
ment of  facilities «in  each  province  to  enable  pupils  on  finishing  the 
elementary  schools  to  continue  to  a higher  school  and  reach  the  Reife-  / 
zeugnis  or  maturity  certificate  in  five  or  six  years.  Such  a pl&q/he 
stated)  would,  be  of  advantage  to  children  of  poor  parents  in  larger 
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pities  os  Tvell  as  to  children  in  small  towns  and  rural  are'as  who  could 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  home  influences  up  to  14.  Dr.  Reiman5  the  di- 
. rector  of  education  for  Berlin,  adopted  the  suggestion  and  the  Begnb- 
tenschule  was  established  in  1917  for  the. admission  < (^exceptional  and 
studious  pupils  who  have  completed  thrift rst  seven  years  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  course.  The  work  of  the  Begabtenschulo  begins  with 
that  of-  Untertertia  of  a secondary  school;  during  the  lirst  year  the 
pupils  are  under  probation  and,  if  they  fail  to  meet  the  standards,  may 
be  discharged,  that  is,  at  the  age  at  which  they  would  ordinarily  have 
reached  the  close  of  the  compulsory  attendance  period.  'After  two 
years,  that  is  after  Untersekunda,  a choice  is  open  between  the  course 
of  a gymnasium  or  of  a realgymnasium.  The  schools  do  not  grant  the 
privilege  of  one  year  military  service,  but  after  six  years  lead  to  the 
maturity  certificate  which  admits  to  tlio  university.  The  Begabt.cn- 
schule  is  open  to  able  pupils  of  all  classes;  fees  are  remitted  for  poor 
pupils,  and  books  and,  in  case  of  need,  maintenance  grants  up  to 
300M  ($75)  a year  are  granted.  The  pupils  must  be  recommended  by 
their  schools  and  §re  selected  on  the  basis  of  psychological  intelligence 
tests.  The  first  tests  were  conducted  by  W.  Moede  and  C.  Piorkowski, 
psychologists  who  had  met  with  success  in  selecting  motor  transport 
drivers  for  the  army  by  tests  which  were  used  in  all  sections  of  this 
branch  of  the  service.  This  selection  is  based  on  tests  of  attention  and 
concentration,  memory,  combinations,  wealth  of  ideas,  judgment,  at- 
tention, and  observation.  The  authors  of  these  tests  declare  that 
“reviewing  the  precise  results, of  the  analytical  and  systematic  tests, 
the  professional  psychologist  can  not  refuse  to  accept  tho  responsi- 
bility for  his  decisibns  based  on  good  scientific  principles.”  Dr.  Rei- 
man n plans  to  test  pupils  with  artistic  . or  technical  bent  and  select 
them  at  13  or  14  for  highrf  trade  schools  to  train  as  painters,  jewelers* 
designers,  embroid^ersf  cabinetmakers,  lithographers,  and  other 
crafts.  Dr.  Rebhunn  has  prepared  an  observation  sheet  which  was 
presented  by  tho  Association  for  Exact  Pedagogy  to  the  city  school 
board  to  be  used  by  teachers  as  soon  as  pupils  commence  to^sj^w 
marked  ability  And  to  serve  as  a record  from  the  second  year  up^  * 
A similar  plan  was  inaugurated  at  Leipzig  for  boys,  and  provision 
will  be  made  for  girls.  Special  classes  were  established  at  a Reform 
. ScnooJ  and  an  Oberreafschule,  closely  coordinated  with  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  The*  course  begins  in  Untertertia  with  intensive  study 
of  French  for  three  quarters  of  a year,  when  English  nr  Latin  is 
taken  up.  After. another  year  the  pupils  are'  ready  to  take  their 
place  in  the  normal  class  of  the  school  (Untersckunda).  Tuition, 
books*  and  maintenance  allowances  are*  granted  in  case  of  need.  Since* 
tlie  number  of  selected  pupils  is  restricted  tp  20  each  year,  they  are  the 
very  ekoeptional  only  ( hervorragerid  Bcgabten).  In  order  not  to 
flood  thb  ad&efnic  aid  profeAaional  Careers  similar  experiments  will 
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be  attempted  in  other  schools,  e.  g.,  School  of  commerce,  technical, 
school,  and  trade  schools. 

A somewhat  different  plan  has  been  adopted  at  Hamburg,  where 
it  was  originally  intended  to  establish  a transition  or  special  class  to 
coordinate  the  elementary  secondary  schools.  In  place  of  this,  owing 
to  the  insistence  of  the  teachers  and.  the  House  of  Burgesses,  a new 
type  of  school  is  organized  that  avoids  such  half  measures.  At  10 
years  of  age;  that  is,  on  complet-hy*  the  fourth  school  year,  pupils 
are  specially  selected  for  tl)e  new  schools,  of  which  22  have  been 
established  (14  for  boys  and  8 for  girls),  to  provide  either  a four- 
year  German  course  or  a five-year  course  with  foreign  languages. 
These  schools  are  similar  to  the  Prussian  middle  schoojs  and  carry 
the  privilege  of  admission  to  certain  higher  trade  schools. and  to  the 
State  examination  for  the  one-year  military  privilege.  The  pupU 
who  completes  the  course  of  such  schools  can  by  way  of  the  Oberreal- 
scluilc  or  the  Realgymnusium  pass  on  to  the  universities. 

The  selection  of  the  gifted  pupijs  is  based  partly  on  Iho  psycho- 
logical observations,  by  the  teachers  and  psycholocical  tests  by  an 
expert,  for  both  of  which  Dr.  W.  Stern,  of  thb  Psychological  Insti- 
tute. is  responsible.  The  psychological  observations  are  ■ recorded  in 
a specially  prepared  folder  indicating  the  home  conditions  and  school 
record  of  the  pupil,  his  adaptability,  attentiveness,  susceptibility  to 
fatigue,  powers  of  observation  and  comprehension,  memory,  imagina- 
tion, thought,  language,  industry,  disposition  anflTwill  power,  special 
interests,  and  abilities.  The  psychological  tests  include  the  logical 
arrangements  of  ideas,  explanation  of  concepts,  completion  test, 
building  of ( sentence  on  the  basis  of  keywords,  the  derivation  of^tho 
moral  of  a story,  the  discovery  of  logical  absurdities,  the  .finding  of  ft 
legend  for  a series  of  pictures,  and  test  of  attentiveness.  Stern 
claims  that  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers  makes  the  Hamburg  sys- 
tem superior  to  the  Berlin  plan  of  selecting  on  the  basis’  of  tests 
alone;  it  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  selection  in  Hamburg  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a committee  of  the  superintendent,  in- 
spectors, principals,  teachers,  and  psychologists.  For  pupils  who 
develop  at  a later  stage  than  those  for  whom  these  arrangements  are 
made  transition  classes  have  b6en  established  in  two  Realschulen  in 
which  after  one  year  they,  ban  pa§s  on  to'  the  last  year  of  the  school 
and  qualify  for  the  one-year  military  privilege. 

' Breslau  hi.s  established  special  classes  for  bqvs  and  girls  of  great 
ability  (llochbegabten)  selected  at  about  the  age  of  12  by  a psycho- 
logical expert  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  tests  sunilar  to  those  used 
in  Hamburg.  Pupils  who  succeed  in  these  schools  will  be  erifcouraged 
by-  the  city  to  proceed  along  suitable  lines.  ^ The  city  will  look  after 
the  education  of  selected  pypils,  who  cojald  thus  be  under  the  observa- 
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Aioluof  the  psychologist  until  they  pass  into  their  chosen  vocation, 
..Facilities  have  been  instituted  in  Charlottenburg  to  enable  gifted 
pupils  to  advance  more  rapidly  in  the  elementary  schools  and  com* 

* plete  the  work  of. a middle  school.  At  Frankfort  gifted  pupils,  on 
leaving  the  elementary  schools,  may  be  prepared  in  one  year  to  enter 
- , ’Untersekunda  of  an  Oberrealschule.  and  in  four  years  .to  attain  the 
Reifezeugni s.  * The  Mannheim  system  is  already  well  known  in  this 
tfcuntryd  * * 

Th* experiment  is  thus  confined  td  the  larger  towns,  and  complaints  > 
are  already  ^ard  that  the  state  should ^ake  6vec  the  further  develop- 
ment of  such  plans  to  bring  them  withi^the  reafch  of  all.  In  the 
^ t meantime  critics  even  of.  this  precipitate  o?  the  more  ambitious  a*hd 
more  democratic  movement  for  the*  Einheitsschule  are  not  wanting. 

* There  are  those  who  express  concern  lest  the  gifted  pupils  become 
• spoilt  and  conceited ; that  selection  in  itself  would  set  up  class  distinc- 
tions j that  school  ability  is  not  necessarily  a guarantee  of  ability  in 
after  life;  that  pupils  should,  not  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  school 
mark|,  but. on  the  basis  of  character,  pronounced  bent,  and  moral 
force.  Further,  the  plans  involve  the  danger  of  robbing  the  lower 
classes  of  their  intelligent  members,  of  depriving  industry  of  its 
•'  abler  workmen,  and  of  overcrowding  academic  and  professional 
careers.-  Finally,  faute  de  mieux]  psychological  tests  are  not  yet  sufli- 
ciently  developed  to  serve  as  a basis  of  sound  and  scientific  diagnosis, 
and  are  inadequate  until  they'have  found  a more  extensive  place  in 
. the  schools.  It  is  clehr  that  the  mind  of  the  German  reactionary 
fpliows  t4©  same  kind  of  logic  in  domestic  as  in  foreign  affairs. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION.* 


The  movement  for  die  common  school,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  in- 
# volved  the  reconstruction  of  the  secondary  school  or  at  least  the 
organization  of  a new  type  based  entirely  on  a purely  nationalistic 
foundation  and^open  to  all  without  distinction.  This  agitation  was 
reenforced  from,  another  direction'.  The.successes  at  the  front  were 
felt  to  be  due  to  the  excellent  technical  preparation  given  in  some 
schools  and  the  continued  elaboration  f the  leaders  in  the  field 
: of  the  applied  sciences.  At  the  same  time  the  megalomania  of  th^ 

. ' early  period  manifested  itself  not  merely  in  * feeling  of  physical  ^ 
superiority  but  in  a sense  of  moral  and  intellectual  self-sufficiency 
* that  needed  ho.reeriforcement  from  external  sources.  There  was 
still  a third  point  from 'which  the 'traditional  curricula  were  sub- 


. . . Boa  Auxiliary  School*  of  Qorfcany.  Batted  State*  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1007, 
. No.  a <*  <■  . . ^ * v 

: Hpccianr'  Frtodel,  V.  H,  The  &man  School**  a War  Nurterj.  London,  1018, 

* T)»ta  la,a  translation  of  a,  French  wdrk  catsfttUy  German  thought  on  education 
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jected  to  critici9ga — theif  failure  to  give  a real  -preparation  for  the 
needs  of  modern  *life.  The  classical  gymnasium  in  particular  was 
attacked  as  an  anachronism  to  be  swept  away  as  soon  as  possible  and 
to  be  .^placed  by  a genuine  German  nationalistic  school  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  to-day.  To  devote  tune  to  subjects  that  do  not  M function  ” 
or  pay  is  a gross  mistake.  • The  schools  should  teach  things  and  not 
words,  realities  and  not  tradition.  Business  men,  practical  poli- 
ticians, and  nationalistic  • educators  found  themselves  united  in  a 
campaign  to  Secure  a school  that  would  bring  up  German  citizens  in 
a pure  German  way  and  that  would  make  the  German  civic  spirit  the 
oore.or  the  curriculum.  s 

_ charge  is  made  that  the  so-called  reforms  resulting  from  the 
Emperot's  confidences  in  1890  and  1900  did  not  result  in  a modifi- 
cation of  the  gymnasium,  where  Latin  and  Greek  still  form  the  core 
of -the  curriculum  with  an  emphasis  on  the  grammatical  and  philo- 
logical elements.  The  pseudo-humanistic  ideal  of  teaching  nothing 
that  is  directly  useful  for  life  still'animatcs  such  schools,  which  con- 
tinue as  ever  to  be  the  homes  of  conservatism.  “ Deutschtuwi”.  Gef- 
man  Avltur , must  be  the,center  around  which  secondary  school  studies 
should  .revolve.  The  classics  may  have  been  the  roots  of  German 
Kultur,  but  Germany  now  possesses  the  fruit  and  flower  ih  her  own 
culture  and  that  alone,  far  as  antiquities  are  concerned,  a knowl- 
edge of  them  can  in  these  days  be  readily  obtained  through  photo, 
graphs,  reproductions  and  models,  and  translations  without  the 
waste  of  time  involved  in  studying  grammar  and- rules.  As ’for  the 
disciplinary  value  of  such  studies,  much  better  results  can.be  obtained 
from  mathematics.  * • * • 

. The  same  attitude  was  manifested  on  the  question  of  the  study  of 
modern  foreign  languages,  although  the  material  loss  that  might  be 
involved  in  their  total  abandonment  made  the  discussion  of  the  sub’- 
ject^  a little  more  wary.  It  was  argued  that,  since  the  enemy  had 
evidently  not  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  Germany,  it  was  waste 
of  time  for’Germans  to  attempt  to  study  their  languages. . Statistic 
caUy_it_wt[§';p roved  that  next  to  the  English 'language  German  was 
the  vernacular. -of  the  ijerld  after  the  war  English  would  inevi- 

_ tably  be  ousted.  It  was  eyed  proposed,  and  a motion  to  this  effect 
in  the  Prussian  Uppdr  House  met  with  the  support  of  all  the  uni-* 
versity  representativesf-that  the  languages  of  Germany’s  eastern  allies 
should  be  introduced  into  the  .schools.  Flemish  was  added  to  the 
list  subsequently.  The  more  cautious  were  not  so  ready  to  see  English 
and  French  ousted,  and,  while  admitting  that  Gerfltahy  coflid  gain" 

"^“f'^ltM^y  ^roril  &e. enetay; language*;  Buggest^  tKit  rem-  ' 

• saercjally  it  might  still  be  found  profitable' to  retain  English  and' add 

* Bussian  end  Spanish  iis  the  (krtnahyV W 

^ture  commercial  development.  -The  one  aim  of  the  schools  toedij 
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should  not  be  formal  training  but  an  education  for  life  founded  in 
moral  idealism;  there  most  be,  as  the  Emperor  had  urged  in  1890  and 
1900,  “a  more  decided  nationalization  of  secondary  education”  to 
develop  citizens  of  a German  state. 

The  blatancy  of  these  claims  was  not  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged. 
The  advocates  of  the  classics  protested  strongly..  Did  the  opponents 
* wish  to  make  Americans  of, the  youth  of  the  country  “to  dry  up 
their  dreams,  and  to  turn  boys  of  15  into  makers  of  machinery,  into 
^ dentists,  or  into  surgeons”?  The  German  moral  and  intellectual 
forces  of  which  all  were  proud  were  founded,  it  was  claimed,  on  the 
ancient  cultures.  The  particular  character  of  German  culture  was 
■derived  from  the  cult  of  the  classics.  One  secondary  schoolmaster 
sums  up  the  arguments  of  the  classicists  in  the  statement  that  “ Three 
persons  have  become  one  in  us,  the  Greek,  the  Christian,  and  the 
'German” — hence  each  must  have  its  place  in  the  development  of 
youth*  Nor  were  there  lacking  students  of  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages to  insist  on  their  retention,  but  even  here  it  was  suggested 
that  such  language  and  literatures  be  studie.d  only  in  so  far  as 
win  contribute  toward  a clearer  comprehension  of  German 
national  culture.  Tlje  attitude  of  the  ministry  of  education  on  this 
subject  is  indicated  in  an  instruction  of  March  20,  1915„  which  per- 
mitted the  employment  in  secondary  schools  of  Germans  expelled 
from  France  and  England  to  teach  the  languages  of  those  count riesr 
even  if  they  did  not  possess  the  prescribed  qualifications  or  previous 
teaching  experience. 

. It  is  obvious  that  no  matter  what  the  opinion  on  any  subject  might 
be,  all  who  entered  into  the  discussion  of  educational  values'  were 
unanimous  in  accepting  the  nationalistic  aim.  TJus,  aim  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  Government  in  various  ways,  direct  and  indirect. 
Teachers  were  Urged  immediately  oi^the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  turn 
the  atteption^of  their  students  to  the  study  of  the  war  events  and  pa- 
triotic endeavor.  The  ministry  of  war  wjih-lhe  support  of  the  rrfn- 
istry  of  education  and  other  ministrieMuterested  -in  education  urged 

* the  .organization,  in  schools  and  elsewhere  of  battalions  and  com- 
'panies  of  boys  of  15^-16  (Jugendcompagnicn,  Jungmanneh , Jung - 

for  physical  training  and  instruction  as  a preparation 
for,  military  training.  Militarism  in  these  organizations  was  at  first 
disavowed,  but  it  began  ^progressively  to  enter  and  by  1917  no  secret 
was  made  of  their  prinjgry  purpose.1  . v . 

i^The,  direct t method,  for  the  inculcation  of  patriotism,.  national 
pnde^  and  devotion,  to-  the  dynasty  ^as  adopted  by  the  ministry  of 
^ eduction  vvheh  :on  t Septmb^r  2,  191o^it  issued  its  “ Ne^r  Organiza- 

* tic^; outlie Sy iii Scjioola  of  Pru&da*  ; It  ap- 

for  'tfaa  eecondyy.  schoeJa  had 
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* ' 
grown  too  cumbersome,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  handle  it  satis- 
factorily in  the  present  overcrowded  condition  of  the  curriculum. 

Since  it  is  just  the  period  from  1861  to  the  present  that  for  us 
Prussians  and  Germans  surpasses  in  importance  everything  else  that 
has  happened  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  earlier  periods  must 
be  treated  much  more  briefly  and  comprehensively,  so  that  the  history 
of  the  past  50  years  can  be  dealt  with  in  detail  ” Under  existing 
arrangements  the  modern  period  is  not  taken  up  until  Untersekunda. 
The  new  regulations  require  Pnissiftn-Geinian  history  to  be -begun 
in  Sexta  and  continued  concentrically  so  that  pupils  will  acquire,  a 
mastery  of.  national  history.  The  emphasis  throughout  it  is  urged 
should  be  on-  the  outstanding  character  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  njore 
especially  from  the  time  of  the  Great  Elector  down  to  the  present. 

[ Ancient  and  medieval  history  are  retained  but  teachers  are  advised 

to  dwell  only  on  those  movements  whose  influence  has  been  more  or 
less  continuous,  briefly  analyzed  the  suggested  syllabus  iss  as 
follows:  ‘ 


Sexta  Stories  from  recent  history.  Quinta— Outline  of  PrussIaD-German 
history.  .Quarta — Ancient  and  medieval  history  to  about  479  A.  D.  Unter- 
tertla— History  of  Germany  In  Middle  Ages  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
eentury.  Obertertla— Amplifications  of  the  outline  given  In  Qnlnta  at  least  to 
1870  or  even  the  present  day.  Untersekunda— Review  ancient  history,  hegln 
Germany  history,  If  not  already  begun  In  the  previous  class,  and  deal  In  detail 
with  selected  partB  since  1870.  Obersekunda— Close  the  ancient  period  and  go 
on  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Unterprlma— German  history  up  to  Frederick  the 
Great.  Prtma — German  history  frtom  1780  to  the  present 

Some  flexibility  was  permitted  lo  the  teachers  in  the  organiza- 
• tion  of  the  work.  The  experiment  was  to  be  inaugurated  at  Easter, 
1910.  By  a prophetic  anticipation  the  reports  on  this  experiment 
in  molding  patriots  to  Hohenzollern  standard  were  to  be  made  in 
October,  1918.  " 


TRAINING  OF  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

The  system  of  training  of  teachers  for  secondary. kdiools  has  been 
somewhat  modified  by  new  regulations  issued  in  June,  1917.  The 
rules  for  the  admission  of  candidates  remain  unchanged.  At  the 
close  of  the  necessary  period  of  university  study  of  four  years  candi- 
dates are  required  to  undergo  a general  examination  {Wi&aentchaft- 
lich*  Priifwng) . This  examination  is  conducted  by  ^ special  bo»|rd 
( B itsenachaftlicheg  Prufungtamt )-,  which  includes  university  ip- 
* structure  and  schoolmen.  The  paper -in  general  knowledge  is 
abolished,  but  every-  candidate  is  examined  in  philosophy  .with- 
special  reference  to  education,  including  psychology,  logic^  and  ethics 
related  in,  particular  to  child  lif*'  Familiarity  gaunt,  be,j^9W&  mA 

' ' * ►'f-w  W-rv,  t 
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the  works  of  the  leading  writers  in  the  special  branch  of  philosophy 
bearing  on  education  and  with  its  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
This  general  examination  is  followed  by  examinations  in  the  special 
fields  selected  by  the  candidate  from  the  following  subjects:  Christian 
theology,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew  (only  as  a minor),  French, 
English,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  bot&ny, 
and  zoology.  Of  these  subjects  two,  instead  of  one  as  hitherto,  must 
be  taken  as  majors  andone  as  a minor.  An  innovation  is  the  addi- 
tion of  a lfrge  number  of  supplementary  subjects  that  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  minor.  These  include  philosophical  prop  rede  u tics, 
pedagogy,  applied  mathematics,  mineralogy  and  geology,  classical 
archaeology,  history  of  art  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  modern  times, 
comparative  languages,  Polish,  Danish,  Russian,  Spanish,  Italian, 


•Turkish,  (^rawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics. 

Candidates  who  pass  the  requirements  in  this  qualifying  examina- 
tion n.  st  undergo  two  years  of  practical  training.  Six  tonight 
probationers  are  sent  to  a selected  school  for  one  year  at  a jnme,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  period  each  candidate  becomes  thoroughly 
fami  :ar  with  two  schools.  During  each  of  the  two  years  regular 
sessions  must  be  <.  mducted  for  the  study  of  education  by  the  director 
of  the  school  to  which  candidates  are  assigned.  At  least  two  hours 
. a week  must  be  given  to  history  of  education,  principles  of  teaching, 
psychology,  and  ethics.  The  probationary  period  of  two  years  is 
closed  by  a second  examination,  the  pedagogical  examination  ( Pcida - 
goghche  Prufung ),  conducted  by  a pedagogical  examination  board 
(Pddagogisches  PrufuUgsami) , which  consists  of  a provincial  school 
councillor,  the  director,  and  faculty  of  the  schools  in  which  the 
candidates  have  been  trained.  The  subjects  of  the  professional 
examination  include  the  history  of  education  and  principles  of 
teaching. 

It  is  claimed  that  the^new  regulations  represent  an  advance  in 
separating  the  professional  from  the  general  examination.  The 
regulations  are  based  on  the  view  that  a true  insight  can  best  be 
obtained  into  the  problems,  principles,  and  philosophy  of  education 
during  the  two  years  of  practice.  It  is  objected,  however,  that  an 
intellectual  appreciation  of  the  problems  involved  could  be  better 
imparted  in  university  courses,  and  the  theory  can  then  be  subjected 
to  the  criticism  of  practice.  The  regulations,  since  they  do  not 
require  attendance  at  lectures  on  education  at  the  university  as  they. 
i\o  in  the  case  of  general  subjects,  depreciate  the  place  of  education 
as  a science  and  deal*  blow  at  the  development  of  the  subject  in  the 
nnirerritjLes.-  The  new  system,  whi^  came  into  force  on  April  1, 
1918,' involves  the  danger  of  reducing  education  and  teaching  to  the 
lev&  of  < a handicraft  It  is  ^suggested  by  critics  that  candidates 
should  as  a condition  of  admission  to  the  examination  be  required  to 
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have  attended  courses  and  seminars  in  education  at  the  universities 
and  psychological  institutes,  that  psychology  take  the  place  of  phil- 
osophy in  the  general  examination,  and  that  in  the  professional 
examination  questions  be  given  in  the  oral  test  on  the- organization, 
history,  and  psychology  of  at  least  one  school  subject,  on  moral 
instruction,  and  on  psychological  tests  and  measurements. 

THE  NEW  SPIRIT  IN  SCHOOLS. 


The  tendencies  that  are  already  apparent  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchical  government  in  Prussia  are  indicated  in  a number  of 
decrees  and  circulars  that  have  been  issued  by.  the  new  minister  of 
education..  Thus  the  Ivolnische  Volkszeitung  of  November  16,  1918, 
printed  the  following  decree: 

1.  Wherever  the  teaching  of  history  and  other  subjects  have  been  used  to 
arouse  national  hatred  it  must  be  discontinued  in  the  future;  it  must  be  re- 
placed by  an  adequate  presentation  of  subjects  dealing  with  natural  history. 
All  biased  and  false  teachings  about  the  war  and  its  causes  are  to  be  avoided. 

All  books  which  glorify  the  war  are  to  be  removed  from  the  school  libraries. 

3.  At  no  time  should  the  teachers  pass  adverse  or  false  remarks  about  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  revolution  or  the  present  Government  which 
are  apt  to  debase  in  the  eyes  of  the  school  youth  the  achievements  of  the 
revolution. 

4.  School  authorities  and  teachers  must  avoid  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
school  youth  any  matter  that  tends  to  arouse  a counter-revolution  (especially, 
in  the  Lowlands),  as  such  action  is  at  the  present  moment  greatly  endangered 
by  tye  [>ossibility  of  a civil  war. 

5.  Pending  the  decree  about  the  separation  of  statemnd  church,  the  children 
of  dissidents  and  persons  holding  religious  views  for  whom  no  provision  has 
been  made  in  the  present  curriculum  must  be  excuse^ from  the  lessons  in  re- 
ligion without  any  further  proof,  on  the  request  of  persons  responsible  for  their 
education. 

This  was  followed  at  the  close  of  November  by  the  Socialist  pro- 
gram of  education  issued  by  the  Socialist  Kultus-Minister,  Herr 
Konrad  Hanisch,of  which  a translation  appeared  in  the  Times'  (Lon- 
don). Educational  Supplement,  December  19, 1918: 


A.  OENKRAL. 

1.  The  separation  of  church  and  state  has  been  settled  In  principle.  2 Re- 
ligion has  ceased  to  be  an  examination  subject,  and  the  introduction  of  unsec. 
tariau  moral  teaching  is  beihg  prepared.  3.  Supervision  of  schools  by  the  local 
clerey  and  participation  of  the  clergy  In  the  district  inspections  are  abolished. 
4.  Mixed  education  of  boys  and  girls  has  already  been  introduced  In  some 
schools.  6.  Teachers  and  scholars  receive  powers  of  self-government  6 
chauvinism  is  banished  from  the  instruction,  nnd' especially  from  the  lnstruc- 
riion  la  history.  7.  Prussia  will  propose  the  assembly  of'  n school  Vmference 
' for  the  whole  Empire.  8.  The  uniform  school  (Elnheitsschule)  ls^cured 
and  the  abolition  of  all  class  schools  will  be  begun"  Immediately.  9.  Thfe  office 
of  rector  will  be ■ deprived,  of  'its  autocratic  character  and  built  un  dbbn  a 
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collegiate  basis.  10.  The  school  ^u  thoritlea . are . lnstriicted  to  promote 
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teachers'  unions  and  at  official  conferences  discussions  of  educational  and  cul- 
tural questions  of  policy  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  age.  11.  The  ministry  of 
education  will  include  as  representatives  of  the  Socialist  Party  two  ministers, 
one  undersecretary,  one  principal  adviser,  and  two  'assistant  ndvisers.  12. 
Touch  will  be  kept  with  champions  of  the  new  movement  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  a list  will  be  made  of  suitable  candidates  for  freshening  the  body 
of  officials  and  teachers.  13.  The  leaving  examination  from  the  secondary 
schools  will  be  transformed  and  the  number  of  examinations  will  be  reduced. 
14.  The  Prussian  ministry  of' education  claims  a share  of  the  confiscated  royal 
castles  for  the  purposes  of  national  education — as  training  schools,  boarding 
schools,  model  seminaries,  museums,  and  national  high  schools.  15.  Physical 
culture  has  been  deprived  of  its  military  character. 


B,  TEACHERS. 

10.  No  teacher  may  in  fhture  be  compelled  to  give  religious  education.  17.  It 
has  been  proposal  to  the  ministry  of  war  that  all  teachers  shall  bo  released 
immediately  from  their  military  obligations.  18.  Work  for  the  willing!  Im- 
mediate provision’ of  employment  Jot  teachers  who*  return  from  the  held  by 
reducing  the  size  of  classes,  filling  of  all  vacant  posts,  and  establishment  of 
special  courses.  19.  The  amnesty  will  be  applied  to  all  teachers  who  have 
received  disciplinary  punishment.  20.  Teachers  who  have  boon  'punished  for 
their  political  or  religious  convictions  are  to  be  reinstated.  21.  Tim  teachers 
will  huve  representatives  In  the  Government  and  in  the  school  administration. 
The  socialist  teacher  Menzel  has  been  appointed  principal  adviser  in  the 
ministry  of  education.  22.  Tried  tertohers  will  be  appointed  to  local  inspector- 
ships of  schools  without  special  examinations. 

C.  UNIVERSITIES. 

23.  Prominent  representatives  of  scientlffc  socialism  and  of  other  tendencies 
which  have  hitherto  ✓been  systematically  excluded  are  to  be  appointed  to 
university  chairs.  24.  A system  of  national  high  schools  is  to  be  built  up  on 
large  lines  and  to  be  placed  in  organic  connection  with  existing  schools  and 
high  schools,  25.  The  reorganization  of  the  technical  high  schools  will  be 
effected  in  close  connection  with  the  universities.  20.  The  social,  legal,  and 
financial  position  of  the  assistant  teachers  In  universities  (prlvatdozenten)  is  to 
be  raised.  27.  Freedom  of  doctrine  In  the  universities  is  to  be  rid  of  Its  last 
fetters.  28.  Professorial  choirs  and  research  institutes-  for  sociology  will  be 
established. 

D.  OENEHAL  CULTURE. 

2£H  The  theaters  will  be  put  under  the  ministry  of  education.  The  theater 
'censorship  has  been  abolished.  30,  Opi>ortunity  for  work,  and  relief  where 
necessary,  will  bejpven  to  unemployed  artists  and  writers  on  their  return  from 
the  field.  81.  The  system  of  appointments  will  he  reformed  in' association  with 
the  organizations  of  artists  of  every  school.  82.  The  royal  theaters  will  become 
national  theaters,  and  the  court  orchestras  will  become  national  orchestras. 

^ SEPARATION  OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

, .>>  p*  , 

The  appearance  of  this  program  created  considerable,  alarm 
throughout  the  country  among  those  who  f dared  not  only  separation 
of  the  church  and  school  but  the  elimination  of  religious  instruction* 
. Inreeponse to numerous  telegraph) c and  letter. ihquirne$Herr  Konrad 
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THE  SCHOOLS  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

I’.v  I’ETEli  H.  I’lakson. 

Division  of  Foreign  Educational  Systems,  Bureau  of  Education , 
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The  political  changes  now  taking  place  in  Austria-Hungary  will* 
bo  followed  undoubtedly  by  far-reaching  alterations  in  the  school 
system,  whereby  old  modes  will  be  swept  away  and  new  ones  in- 
augurated. in  the  present  sketch  the  attempt  is  made  to’ treat  only 
such  problems  and  movements  as  are  likely  to  continue  in  some  form 
and  thereby  maintain  a living  interest,  even  under  a new.  political 
administration.  II  lmtever  the  new  political  units  may  he,  school 
men  will  continue  to  give  attention  to  centralized  control  of  schools 
as. against  local  control,  which  is  the  substance  of  the  .State  public 
school  problem  that  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  teachers  in 
Austria.  In  regard  to  school  organization,  the  “ Einheitsschule,”  in 
which  are  involved  the  opportunities  of  the  great  mass  of  pupils,  is 
likely  to  receive  further  attention,  even  under  an  altered  administra- 
tion. In  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  that  Austrian  teachers 
and  statesmen  are  about  to  consider,  they  will  .try  to  realize  the 
thought  that  special  talent  of  any  kind  is  a treasure  belonging  to  the  • 
State,  which,  for  the  good  of  the  State,  should  be  brought  to  its  own 
complete  fruition.  To  discover  such  individual  talent  and  to  find 
the  means,  inside  or  outside  of.  school,  for  its  development’  will  be 
more  fully  realized  and  accepted  as  a duty  of  the  State.  While  it 
is  premature  to  attempt  a forecast  of  the  character  the  educational  - 
movements  inaugurated  by  the  present  upheaval  will  assume, Jt  is 
quite  certain  that  they  will  break  the  barriers  within  which  the 
schools  have  hitherto  done  their  work ; new  duties  demanded  by  actual 
life  will  come  within  the  scope  of  the  teacher’s  labors;  new  agencies 
from  the  practical  activities  will  be-  enlisted  in  educational  work. 

In  treating  the  schools  of  Austria  in  their  present  condition  of 
change,  it  is,  of  course,  disappointing  to  be  unable  to  follow  any 
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departure  or  movement  to  a stage  of  finality.  Perhaps,  however, 
there  are  compensations  in  observing  how  the  schools  and  teachers 
have  adjusted  themselves  to'  the  emergencies  created  by  the  war  and 
have  met  the  crisis;  the  balance  they  have  be#n  able  to  maintain; 
the  encouragement,  advice,  and  example  they  nave  furnished : and 
the  pressure  of  autocratic  domination  under  which  they  have  labored. 
At  this  moment  full  details  are  not  at  hand,  but  there  are  enough  to 
show  that  the  teachers  in  Austria  are,  as  would  be  expected,  better 
prepared  than  any  other  class  of  that  country  to  accept  the  political 
changes  in  a spirit  of  sanity  and  poise. 

The  educational  currents  created  by  the  war  receive  their  special 
characte^  from  the  original  lack  of  solidarity  among  the  people  of 
Austria-Hungary.  The  Germanic,  Slavonic,  and  Hungarian  Prov- 
inces, each  comprising  within  itseH  races  differing  from  one,  another 
in  politics,  religion,  and  ethnic  origin,  have  been  unable  to  effect  an 
amalgamation  of  their  units. 

They  have  been  only  loosely  united  into  one  commonwealth  held 
together  by  a governmental  machinery  w hich  is  necessarity  cumbrous. 
*The  two  dominant  Provinces,  Austria  and  Hungary,  have  hud  a 
ruler  in  common,  but  little  else.  The  provincial  parliaments,  17  in 
number,  have  been  virtually  autonomous  in  determining  their  inter- 
nal affairs  ns  well  as  iri  the  ordering  of  their  schools.’*  Members  of 
Parliament  from  the  Crown  lands  have  been  elected  by  a constit- 
uency split  up  by  7 or  8 languages,  and  by  differences  in  religion, 
tradition,  and  industry.  The  qualification  best  recommending  a can- 
didate was  the  ability  to  further  some  provincial  interest  rather  than 
measures  of  nation-wide  scope.  In  the  Imperial  Parliament  the  Aus- 
trian part  of  the  assembly,  consisting  of  Czechs,  Poles,  Ruthenians, 
and  Italians,  have  been  still  more  divided  than  the  Hungarians.  In 
the  factional  struggles,  therefore,  the  plans  of  the  latter  have  gener- 
ally* prevailed.  Each  political  faction  set  up  lenity  as~its  aim,  but 
each  made  itself  the  center  to  which  the  others  should  be^united. 
“The  Magyars  revolted  against  being  Germanized,  but  saw  no  in- 
consistency in  insisting  that  the  Serbians,  Croats,  Rumanians,  and 
Slovenes  should  J?e  Magyarized.”  Yet  up  to  the  time  of  the  war  no 
dismemberment  seemed  probable,  for  the  Provinces  were  so  related 
. that  while  “ they  had*a  hard  time  to  live  together,  they  would  have 
a still  harder  time  if  they  parted  company;”  hence  the  struggles 
have  been,  not  for  secession,  but  forth©  fullest  freedom  within  the 
union. 

The  Germans  of  Vienna  are  different  from  their  kinsmen  of 'Ber- 
lin. They  are  not  so  robust;  they  are  less  diligent,  less  inclined  to 
orderliness,  less  conynercial,  but  ihote  cheerful,  good  natured,  and 
. ; g&iial;  Adrian  patHotism  has  always  bi&en  far  mbrea  product  of 
rea^ning  than  an  instinctive  attachment  to  the  State.  ^With  the 
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• Austrian,  feeling  for  the  State  has  never  been  sufficiently  strong  to 
supplant  the  attachment  for  bis  native  crownland. 

In  Germany  there  was,  in  1900,  only  one  case  of  illiteracy  among 
2,000  recruits,  while  in  Austria  there  were  856.  Since  then  the  figures 
liaVe  become  considerably  less.  This  result  should  be  judged  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  Germany  examines  her  young  men  at  the  time 
of  recruiting,  while  Austria  and  Hungary  ht  the  time  of  taking  the 
census.  In  Germany ''three  generations  have  passed  since  school 
attendance  was  made  obligatory^  while  in  Austria^rt'o  and  in  Hun- 
gary only  one. 

The  incessant  conflict  among  8, 9,  or  10  different  races  has  obscured 
the  view  in  respect  to  social,  cultural'  and  educational  needs,  and 
here  is  at  least  one  cause  of  the  lack  of  determination  vigorously  to 
combat  the  condition  of  illiteracy  that  prevails. 


L 


STATE  OR  LOCAL  CONTROL. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  State  or  locftl  control  over  the  pub- 
lic schools  will  be  fundamentally  affected  by  the  political  changes 
now  pending.  As  a public  issue  it  may,  indeed,  bo  obscured  for  a 
time  by  the  larger  one  of  the' reorganization  of  the  State  itself,  but  it 
will  reappear  as  the  new  administration  sees  the  necessity  of  uniform 
instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  citizenship  under  the  new  organiza- 
tion. 

In  Austria-Hungary  the  Ministry  of  Education  exercised  supreme 
control  over  all  schools  with  the  exception  of  certain  institutions 
under  the  management  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  im- 
mediate control  was  vested  in  the  provincial  legislature  and  carried 
out  through  (a)  a school  council  for  the  crownland,  (6)  a district 
board  for  ea>ch  district,  and  -(c)  a*  local  board  for  each  community. 
The  legislature  selected  the  members  of  the  crownland  councils  from 
th$  clergy,  the  citizens,  and  the  specialists  in  education.  The  same 
authority  also  ratified  the  appointed  membership  of  the  district  and 
local  boards,  determining  the  power  vested  in  the  several  boards  and 
the  details  of  arrangements  under  which  they  discharged  their  duties. 
The  jphool  programs  and  schedules  were  drawn  up  under  the  direc- 
tion of.  the  Ministry  of  Education  on  the  basis^of  outlines  furnished- 
by  the  crownland  councils.  4 

The  power  of  enacting  laws  for  the  folk  school  was  apportioned 
between  the  State  and  the  several  Provinces,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution of  1867.  The  power  of  determining  the  principles, was  re- 
served to  the  State  j^all  other  matters,  such  as  founding  and  main- 
taining schools,  insuring  attendance,  inspection,  fixing  thelega!  status 
of  teachers  in  respect  to  appointment,  salaries,:  reti remen  ty-  difl- 
oipline-^all  these  matters  were  left  to  the:  legislatures  of  the'  ciwrii- 
landfl.  f.A.\ ■ ■ ■■  ' V * 7,^  . 
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In  placing  the  management  of  the  schools  and  the  responsibility 
for  their  progress  in  the  hands  of  local  bodies,  the  lawmakers  had  in 
mind  the  example  of  Switzerland,  where  a similar  distribution  of 
control  created  a healthy  competition  among  school  communities*  In 
Austria,  however,  no  such  rivalry  set  in.  The  people  did  not  then 
recognize  the  intimate  dependence  of  the  productive  industries  ^»n 
the  work  of  the  schools;  they  regarded  the  outlay  for  schools  as  un- 
productive. To  this  was  added  dissatisfaction  qwer  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  expenses.  The  appointment  of  teltchers,  the  regula- 
tion of  teachers’  salaries,  and  the  school  inspect  ion  were  left  to  the 
crownland  and  the  individual  districts,  with  the  result  of  frequent 
complaints  of  arbitrary  action;  teachers  were  appointed;1  not  with 
regard  to  professional  merits,  but  for  reasons  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  vocation  of  teaching,  such  as  political  iqpd  factional  adher- ' 
ence.  • 

Now  one  racial  division,  now  another.,  placed  a prominent  per- 
sonality at  the  head  in  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The.  political 
forces  that  could  be  mustered  would  effect  >a  change  in  the  board  of 
. education  and  thereby  a change  in  the  system.  ' German,  Polish, 
Czechish,  Magyar  leaders,  in  their  efforts  to  draw  a foll^ing1.  pro- 
ceeded oh  different  lines.  The-school  system  became  unsettled  and 
troubled  by  innumerable  regulations,  issuing  from  no  dominating 
central  idea.  Desirable  reforms  were  obscured  or  .set  aside  in  order 
to  enhance  the  prestige  or  power  of  a faction.  If  the  crownland 
nations  are  ever  to  draw  together  in  a closer  union,  some  way  of 
imparting  instruction  in  citizenship  should  bo  adopted  fdf  all  the 
. schools  of  the  State.  Such  instruction  has  indeed  been  'mcluded  in 
the  programs  of  schools  above  the  elementary,  but  there  was  no  con- 
certed effort  in  the  direction  of  general  unity ; hence  the  subject  ere-  - 
ated  differences  rather,  than  coinmpn  purposes.  Again,  the  greatest 
latitude  was  permitted  to  each  school  in  the  mode  of  imparting  the 
instruction,  .whether  as  a subject  with  its  place  among  the  other 
subjects,  or.  as  an  informal  discipline  to  be  imparted  anywhere  within 
the  general  framework  of  the  curriculum.  - > 

lb  the  efforts  toward  unity  and  integrity,  one  class  of  institutions 
is  brought  prominently  to  the  front.  Unity  among  the  schools  re- 
quires unity  .among  the  teachers  and  th6  institutions  that  train  them. 
Some  power  must  be  wielded  from  a central  point'  to  steady  their 
efforts  into  cooperative  activity..  The  interests  here  involved  can 
never  be  of  a merely  local  character  and  as  such  can  not  safely  be 
intrusted  to  local  authorities.  They  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  rebuilding  of  the  forces  that  the  war  has  destroyed  and  of  replen- 
ishing the  depleted  sources  of  subsistence  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  Austrian  Minister  of  Finance  gave  expression  to  these 
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thoughts  in  the  discussion  of  the  war  budget  in  September,  1917, 
when  he  said  that  expense  for  measures  to  improve  the  people’s 
health  and  education  should  be  regarded  as  productive  expenditures 
and  as  such  to  be  furthered  by  the  State.  Thereby  school  questions 
become  State  questions  of  the  fiyt  magnitude.  From  thisyt  follows 
that  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  the  chief  prerequisite  for 
extending  and  improving  public  education.  At  present  there  are  84 
State  institutions,  as  against  64  private— crownland,  city,  denomina- 
tional. and  other — founded  for  the  same  purpose.  The  training  of 
the.  teachers  for  the  State  in  consistent  and  coordinated  notions  of 
duty  and  service  that  extend  beyond  provincial  limits  is  an  obliga- 
tion resting  on  the  State,  itself.  This  duty  th$  State  already  exer- 
cised with  regard  to  the  middle  schools  and  the  mjjversities.'but  to 
have  charge  of  tho  entire  training  of  the  teachers  is  m a still  higher 
degree  the  duty  of  the  State.1 

The  thought  is  gaining  prominence  that  the  development  ofrthe 
entire  pebple,  together  with  national  events,  such  a^those.  now(rak- 
ing  place,  furnish  instruction  material  for  a national  school,  and 
that  the  elementary  and  the.  advanced  folk  schools  should  more  fully 
utilize  this  national  material,  llion,  too,  the  war  has  shown  how 
deep  and  dangerous  were  the  ruptures  that  threatened  the  Austrian 
^people.  In  order  to  check  these  disintegrating  tendencies  the  State 
must  take  direct,  hold  of  the  folk  school  and  thereby  foster  the  in- 
terests of  a firmer  union. 

_ Tliyydifficulty  i^Mnging  the  folk  school  under  direct  control  of 
the  State  lies  in  tye  let^fiiat  the  gcneraljpopul.it ion  would  thereby 
be  excluded  front)  participating  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 
This  fear  appears  to  be  unfounded,  for  while  the  State  would,  under 
the  change  contemplated,  exercise  direct  control  without  the  inter- 
vention of  other  legislative  bodies,  it  would  be  in  continual  confer- 
ence with  the  crownlands  to  ascertain  tho  wishes  and  conditions  of 
specific  localities.  The  school  district  and  communes  would  be  re- 
lieved from  the  burden  of  expense,  regularity  of  attendance  would 
be  secured,  and  tho  communes  be  free  independently  to  further  edu* 
cation  in  their  respective  localities. 

The  transfer  of  folk  school  ^management  to  the  State  would  meet 
squarely  the  criticism,  coming  fro  nr’ the  crownland  school  districts, 
that  tho  gymnasia  and  the  universities'.with  their  aristocratic  patron- 
age are  liberally  supported  by  the  State,  while  the. schools  for  the 
people  are  left  unprovided\nd  neglected.  By  taking  these  schools 
under  its  own  protection  the  State  would  effectively  silence  such 
criticism. 


; -The  idea  of  the  State  folk  school  has  gained  Arrency  and  favor 
especially  in  those  Provinces  that,  on  account  of  political  dissensions 
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and  financial  stringeaojfhave  been  unable  adequately  to  support 
tlieir  schools.  But  the  pjmciple  of  centralization,  which  it  embodies, 
involves  the  choice  of  central  authority  in  wtych  the  controlling 
power  should  be  vested.  ^ 

Just  here  Austria  felt  that  her  interests  were  vitally  concerned.  * 

In  organizing  for  the  keen  industrial  competition  which  the  coining 
years  will  bring,  the  German  language  must  be  the  center  and  rally- 
ing point.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  State,  therefore,  fo  enact  a law  * 
and  leave  the  realization  of  its  ends  to  the  crownlands,  She*  must 
with  a firm  hand  guide  the  schools  herself,  for  with  respect  to  the 
schools  crownland  autonomy  has  been  a disappointment. 

Under  more  favorable  circumstances,  defective  or  inequitable 
laws  could  be  remedied  by  legislative  action.  When,  however,  H,he  r 
' State  passes  a general  enactment  under  which  relief  might  be 
sought  by  communities  and  school  boards,  tliis  'enactment  will  be 
construed  and  interpreted  by  17  different  legislative  bodies.  In  the 
opinion,  therefore,  of  the  foremost  educators  of  Austria,  national 
uniformity  with  equity  in  its  operation  can  not  be  secured  through 
* a State  law  interpreted  and  enforced  by  the  crownland  legislatures. 

Jn  the  State  folk  school  these  men  see  relief  from  the  random  expen- 
diture of  monkey  and  energy  which  thus  far  has  had  the  lamentable  * 
effect  of  increasing  the  contentions  among  Austria’s  numerous  fac- 
tions. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  EINHEITS8CHULE. 

As  in  all  civilized  countries,  the  war  has  brought  home  to  the 
people  of  Austria  the  importance  of  fully  utilizing  all  its  resources, 
intellectual  aa  well  as  material.  It  has  emphasized  ^Jie  relations 
which  the  public  school  sustains  to  industrial  life  and  thereby  added 
new  interest  to  the  study  of.better  coordination  between  the  cpuntry ’s 
N education  and  its  industries. 

Judging  from  the  views  reflected  in  the  Padagogische  Rundschau 
and  in  the  Jahrbiicher  for  1916-1918,  a new  impetus  has  been  given 
to  the  movement  for  extending  all  forms  of  education  to  the  largest 
number  in-order  to  help  the  schools  more  fully  ta  contribute  toward 
industrial  needs.  Hence  there  is  a stronger  insistence  on,  first,  a 
regrouping  of  . studies  to  meet  individual  capacities  as  these  appear 
between  the.  ages  of  10.  and  14  years  { -second,  a more  rational  guidance 
^<^4^  .vocational . selection ; and  third,  an  articulation  between  the  ele- 
• . meatery  .and  the  ( advanced  courses  that  shall  permit  a pupil  to 
v pass  on.  to. his  chosen  work  without  waste  of  time  and  without  social 

£ handicap.  ■ ^ • . \ 
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More  fully  stated,  it  includes  everything  that  affects  the  organic 
connection  between  school  types,  conditions  of  admission,  educa- 
tional aims,  and  vocational  selection.  , . 

Fundamentally  the  problem  arises  directly  out  of  tha'origin  and 
growth  of  different’ classes  of  educational  institutions.  Historically 
the  folk  schools  ha£  an  order  of  development  different  from  that  .of 
tho  higher  institutions.  The  higher  educational  aims  were  set  up  by 
* the  church  and  the  state;  and  the  church  and  the  state  founded  in- 
stitutions adapted  to  realize  these  aims  in  their  advanced  character. 
The  university  grew  up  within  the  church,  often  under  the  imme- 
diate patronage  of  some  prince,  who  hoped  to  secure  its  power  and ' 
prestige  for  his  principality.  Schools  of  gymnasium  rank  and  scope 
were  then  established  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  universities,  eventually 
becoming  the  exclusive  ports  of  entrance  to  these.  The  authorities  of 
all  advanced  institutions  prescribed  a- special  forte  of  dr6§s  and  con-  * 
duct  of  life  to  be  observed  by  masters  and  pupils,  conveying  the  idea 
of  separateness  as  well  as  of%  corporate  rights  and  privileges.  The 
gymnasia  again  required  ascertain  amount  of  elementary  instructions 
for  admission;  to  meet  this  requirement  special  preparatory  schools 
(Vorschulen)  were  founded,  which  in  their  status  of  preparatory 
schools  for  the  gymnasia  partook  of  the  exclusiveness  of  the  latter. 

The  origin  of  the  public  elementary  schools  may  also  be  credited  to 
the  church,  for  some  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  was  neces- 
sary for  the  church  to  do  its  work.  But  the  instruction  imparted 
was  of  a hunfblc  order,  stressing  usefulness,  obedience,  and  religion, 
with  no  impressive  jMpciations. , There  existed  in  the  early  times  a 
feeling  that  the  dufffcs  of  an  elementary  school  teacher  could  bet  in- 
trusted to  anybody,  of  even  modest  personal  education,  Unfortu-  » 
natelv  the  terms  “ school  for  the  poor  ” and  “ charity  school  ” were 
close  at  hand,  and  were  frequently  used  to  characterize  these  early 
institutions  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

' Educational  leaders  eventually  saw  the  importance  to  the  coun- 
try’s prosperity  of  a more  adequate  education  of  the  public.  The 
public  schools  then  entered  on  their  own  mode  of  growjth.  School- 
houses  and  school  facilities  better  adapted  to  the  work  were  pro- 
vided; institutions  for  the  tVaining  of  teachers  were  established; 
"'then  laws  requiring  attendance;  and,  finally,  school  programs  and 
couipes  growing  out  of  the  needs  of  the  people.  As  its  scope  ex- 
\ panded  the  folk  school  grew  into  the  advanced  elementary  (Burger)^ 
school,  the  latter  type  being"  common,  to  all  the  Germanic  peoples  of 
'^hiropef  In  the  same  continuity  from  the  original  public  school 
appeared  the  modern  school  (Realschule)^  which  did  work  equal 
in  advancement  to  parallel  schools  of  ithe  classical  tjype*.  ■ ? . i f 
- In  sBuoh  a i developments  of  >tha  schoolaystein  fromt  opposite  direc- 
tions eachof.the  two  paste  reams  to 
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tions.  The  gymnasium  and  the  university  became  the  institutions 
which  opened  the  way  to  the  professions  and  the  sciences.  But  tho 
long  and  arduous  road  leading  to  distinctions  through  university 
studies  can  be  successfully  pursued  only  by  the  student  whose  parents 
have  wealth  to  assist  his  natural  endowments.  Again,  these  institu- 
' tions  came  to  be  considered  as  places  to  prepare  for  social  position 
through  the  prestige  the  university  confers. 

The  folk  school?  on  the  Other  hand,  and  the  institutions  which 
grew  from  it,  have  been  associated  with  the  everyday  needs  of  tho 
people.  Their  educational  aims  have  been  more  modest.  After  com- 
pleting the  required  school  period,  their  pupils  were  expected  to 
return  to  an  occupfTtion  like  that  followed  by  their  parents  rather 
than  to  enter  on  advanced  studies. 

The  present  sweep  of  democratic  ideas,  augmented  by  the  exi- 
* gencifcs  of  the  war,  is  breaking  clown  the  traditional  school  bounda- 
ries and  demanding  that  each  member  of  the  commonwealth  be  given 
the  fullest  opportunity  to  train  for  the  service  lie  is  best  fitted  to 
perform.  First  of  all,  this  requires  that  whatever  faulty  coordina- 
tion or  other  handicap  attends  the  schools  as  a result  of  their  mode 
of  development? ber  corrected  or  removed,  so  that  the  pupil’s  progress 
may  be  limited  only  by  his  own  capacity". 

Structurally,  it  means  that  the  series  of  school  types  that  have 
developed  from  the  two  opposite  directions — from  the  university  and 
from  the  folk  school*  be  brought  together  into  a single  organic 
sequence  of  schools.  Practically,  it  requires  the  considefcitiin  of  a 
number  of  separate  problems  that  arise  partly  in  compMmg  the 
amalgamation  and  partly  from  the  various  social  and  industrial 
interests  thereby  affected.  Whatever  adjustment  of  this  kind  the 
schools  may  be  able  to  make  is  to  that  extent  a solution  of  tho 
einheitsschule  problem. 

The  problem  is  not  a new  one.  Pestalozzi  and,  in  Tater  years, 
Friedrich  Paulsen  and  Kerschensteiner  saw  the  regrettable  effects 
of  a system  that  separated  pupils  into  categories  on  the  basis  of  their 
parents’  means,  thereby  causing  the  schools  to  further  social  cleav- 
age. The  earliest  plans  to  carry  out  tho  unity  idea — Ulrich  are 
almost  the  same  to-day — took  the  form  of  a common  required  primary 
period  which  alone  should  admit  to  secondary  institutions.  The 
early  objections  were  that  the  plan  "was  impossible  of  realization, 
that: it  was  urged  in  the  interest  of  certain  classes  of  teachers,  and 
that  it.  was' calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  political  factions. 
Most  of  these  objections  came,  however,  from  school  men  unwilling* 
to  disturb  the  existing  structure.  At  this  time  vocational  selection 
had  not  become  a part  of  the  unity  idea,  or  the  nuriber  of  objections 
would  have  been  still  greater,;  Notwithstanding  the  opposition,  the* 
plan  gamed-  favor  tp/  such  an  extent  that  some  recognition  was" 
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given  jto  it  in  the  school  enactments  of  several  countries.  In  “ Die 
Einheitsschule  ” Richard  Ballerstaedt  traces  its  development  and 
points  out  that  in  France  a law  of  1869  caused  the  founding  of 
State  preparatory  schools  to  be  discontinued.  In  1873  a law  was 
passed  in  Sweden  approaching  the  unity  school  idea.  Norway  in 
1869  replaced  the  preparatory  school  by  a common  foundation  for 
all  advanced  schools.  The  school  laws  of  Denmark,  passed  in  1903, 
advanced  the  principle  in  that  country.  In  the  United  States  it 
has  never  been  a problem,  for  here  the  common  undivided  school  has 
always  been  the  basis  of  the  entire  system.  Though  an  approach  ' to 
it  was  made  in  Austria-  by  laws  passed  in  1869  and  1883,  slow  prog- 
. l ess  has  been  made  up  to  the  present  time.  Now  the  war  has  made 
the  Einheitsschule  idea  a living  and  vital  issue.  The  educational 
press  combats  the  notion  that  a few  only  are  entitled  to  enjoy,  the 
achievements  of  art  and  science,  and  that  the  many  are  destined  to 
perform  the  labor  through  which  these  achievements  are  reached. 

Just  as  every  pupil  must  be  admitted  on  equal  terms,  setting  aside 
the  distinctions  of  wealth  or  station,  so  must  all  kinds  of  work  re- 
qumng  trained  skill  be  admitted  to  the  schools  on  equal  terms,  free 
from  every  taint  of  association.  From  every  consideration,  peda- 
gogical and  practical,  enlightened  opinion  in  Austria  demands  that 
practical  work  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  school  activities 
and  plamlon  the  same  plane  as  other  subjects,  whether  it  is  done 
in  tWwfirkshop,  the  school  garden,  or„the  sbhool  kitchen.  In  so  far 
as  the,  process  of  reorganization  may  affeht  the  inclusion  or  exclu- 
sion of  subjects,  there  will*  be  the  opportunity  to  have  the  prestige 
of  labor  officially  proclaimed  by  assigning  it  equality,  with  other  stud- 
ies. In  urging  this  step  the  schoolmen  are  not  clamoring  for  mere 
monotonous  equality.  The  democratic  contention  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity must  heed  the  aristocratic  insistence  on  strictly  determining 
the  value  of  an  achievement  and  the  superiority  of  personal  worth. 

All  plans  eiflbodying  the  unity  principle  include  a common,  undi- 
vided, elementary  period  for  all  pupils  as  the  first  essential,  as  already 
pointed  out,  and  hence  the  discontinuance  of  the  preparatory,  de- 
partments attached  to  State  or  municipal  secondary,  schools.  The 
basis  for  this  common  period  is  found  in  the  folk  school,  which  in  . 
Austria  usually  comprises  five  years.  But  the  length  of  time  it  is 
expedient  for  the  children  of  a community  to  attend  the  same  ele- 
mentafy  school  is  a matter  on  which  educators  are  not  agreed.  Some 
teachers  and  most  parents  believe  there  should  be  a departure  in  the 
direciion  of/ a chosen  calling  as  early  as  possible.  . Postponemqpt  of 
the^choice  by  a year  beyond  what  is  necessary  would,. in  their  opin- 
ion, be  a loss.  Just  here  arises  the  consideration  that,  in  their  eager?  - 
ness  to  select  a ^specific  line  of  .activity, . the  guardians  of  .pupils 
should  not  overlook  the  ^importance  of  teaching  them  & purpo« 
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of  work  in  general,  to  which  their  own  proficiency  must  be  related. 
There  must  be  the  general  training  for  citizenship  to  give  meaning, 
balance,  and  coordination  to  the  vocational  training. 

To  carry  out  the  principle  gives  rise  to  numerous  problems.  At 
what  stage  of  a child’s  development,  for  instance,  do  its  powers  and 
capacities  appear  with  sufficient  clearness  to  furnish  a safe  basis 
for  the  choice  of  calling?  In  Norway,  where  this  question  has  been 
touch  discussed,  teachers  vary  in  their  estimates  between  the  ages 
of  9 and  13.  Kerschensteiner,  of  Germany,  holds  that  a child’s  apti- 
tudes are  seen  at  the  age  of  10  or  12,  with  the  exception  of  memory 
by  rot©,  which  appears  with  marked  differences  among  children  much 
earlier.  . 

The  mode  of  determining  A child’s  advanced  elementary  studies 
is  fraught  with  its  own  perplexities.  In  most  countres  of  central 
Europe,  where  a free  road  is  now  urged  for  all  gifted  pupils  and 
special  roads  for  the  most  giftkd,  this  question  has  become  promi- 
nent. Should  the  choice  be  left  to  the  parent  and  the  teachers,  who 
would  be  guided  by  the  gifts  and  inclinations  that  have  come  to  light 
during  the  pupil’s  three  to  seven  years  in  the  primary  school,  or 
should  resort  be  had  to  special  intellectual  tests? 

The  choice  of  calling  parries  with  it  the  responsibility  for  choice 
of  course^  consistent  therewith.  In  the  Padagogiches  Jahrbuch  for 
.1918,  Prof.  Theodore  Steiskal  contends  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  have  a board  consisting  of  teachers,  school' physician,  and  pa- 
rents to  determine  what  courses  of  study  a pupil  should  take  up. 
In  the  decisions  of  this  board  the  teacher  and,  if  necessary,  the 
faculty  should  have  the  deciding  vote,  with  the  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  their  conclusions  be  based  both  on  tests  of  knowledge  and 
on  general  tests  of  the  pupil’s  intelligence  aijd  endowments.  The 
decision  of  the  parents  would  be  simplified  in  so  far  as  they  would 
choose  only  among  the  several  school  types  the  one  that  ^vould  best 
meet  the  gifts  of  their  children,  as  explained  during  the  conference 
with  the  advisory  board.1  The  full  purpose  of  this  advisory  board 
would  be  to  protect  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  welfare, 
and,  in  fact^  the  future  happiness  of  the  children, ‘against  the  vanity 
of  the  parents.*  In  view  of  these  purposes,  Prof.  Steiskal  urges  the 
employments  tests  for  scientifically  ascertaining  a pupil’s  fitness 
for  a specified  department  of  work  and  study.  Intelligence  tests, 
vocational,  psychology,  and  school  organization  would  thereby  be 
brought  together  and  comprise  a field  for  the  solution  of  the  weight- 
iest educatipnal  problems  4of  the  present  time. 

^ As  it  would  diminish  a pupil’s  chance  for  success  to  be  ushered 
into  ^calling  already  overcrowded,;,  industrial  and  professional  de- 
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mands  have  to  be  considered  in  the  selection.  Statistics  showing 
the  fields  that  offer  the  best  openings  Would  have  to  be  compiled  for 
the  use  of  the  selecting  board.  . Again,  the  interests  of  the  pupils  are 
fully  guarded  only  when  the  selection  of  courses  .may  be  freely  al- 
tered within  a reasonable  time,  as  experience  may  show  that  the  first 
choice  was  erroneous.  The  structure  of  the  school  units,  therefore, 
must  provide  alternatives  and  equivalents  that  can  be  accepted 
within  limits  as  leading  to  more  than  one  calling. 

Even  though  carried  out  by  conscientious  advisers,  acting  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  the  ^election  of  vocations  and  studies 
for  others  is  not  free  from  objections.  Many  teachers  are  reluctant 
to  take  these  matters  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parents  in  the  manner 
indicated.  Again,  they  hesitate  atftt  Assuming  the  responsibility 
involved  in  selecting  some  pupils  for  ambitious  higher  studies  and 
assigning  others  in  advance  to  special  task^of  social  servitude. 

In  respecf.  to  organization  the  principle  ofltlie  unity  school  moves 
toward  complexity  rather  than  simplicity.  It  Wiust  prepare  divergent 
roads  for.  the  increased  number  of  student  groups  formed  by  voca- 
tional selection,  each* group  moving  on  toward  specialized  studies.  It 
must  provide  transition  possibilities,  so  that  the  pupils  may,  in  case 
of  altered  choice,  pass  from  one  road  to  another  without  too  great 
loss  of  time  or  effort.  Again,  as  circumstances  allow  some  to  continue 
at  school  longer  than  others,  points  of  conclusion  must  be  provideu 
to  permit  pupils  of  various  means  and  gifts  to  finish  their  periods  of 
study  at  different  times,  yet  with  some  degree  of  completeness  in  each 
case.  • 

The  principles  of  structure  as  set  forth  by  Kerschensteiner,  Lang, 
and  Steiskal  give  particular  prominence  to  vocational  selection,  which 
is  now  associated  with  the  unity  idea.  As  individual  capacities 'ap- 
pear earlier  in  some  children  and  later  in  others,  the  selection  can  not 
be  made  so  that  pupils  are  classified  into  categories  at  a fixed  time. 
The  earliest  grouping  should  be  general  and  tentative.^ 

A preliminary  inquiry  like  that  for  some  years  conducted  by 
M.-Belot,  of  Paris,  would  be  easy  to  make  and  cause  no  derangement 
of  the  work.  He  invites  each  pupil  to  complete  the  following  form : 

1.  When  I become  a man,  I wish  to  he j to  be 

because 

2,  It  I can  not  be— — . — ! 1 should  like  to  be 1* 

S.  If  I can  be  neither —nor _L~  I atoidfi 

like  to*  be— ; . - ‘ " 

Assuming  a period  oj  six  years  required  of  all  pupils,  the  first  four 
years  would  undoubtedly  suffice  for  a selection  along  broadband  basic 
lines.  Accordingly , .some  differentiation  in  t^ie  study  program  would 
comp  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  probal  y with  rfdpd  kmguAgn 
study  in  one  group  of  coui^  and;  increasing  str^.on  scienc^  jnjhe 
other.  vFui^hpr  divi8iojn  would  take  place  a£tfie  end  of  .the  objiga- 
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tory  period  when  some  would  ent<?f  the  trades  as  apprentices,  while 
others  would  continue  in  the  advanced  elementary  school  for  another 
year;  others  would  enter  the  continuation  schools  to  pursue  studies 
in  the  direction  of  technical  vocations  and  industries,  while  still 
others  would  continue  toward  the  gymnasium.  Further  selection,  Or 
alteration  of  selection,  would  come  at  different  times  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  14  as  the  pupils  would  complete  units  of  the  continua- 
tion work.  Again,  a selection  of  advanced  technical  or  university 
studies  would  be  made  at  16  or  18  with  specialized  grouping  in  tho 
- direction  of  the  career  in  view.  Details  of  studies  and  schedules  can 
not  be.  settled  until  the  altered  articulations  among  the  school  units, 
as  required  by  the  plan,  are  effected.  Many  teachers  of  Austria  do 
not  regard  the  present  as  an  opportune  time  to  attempt  radical  re- 
forms, Questions  of  reorganization  involving  the  interests  of  peo- 
ple in  all  stations  in  life  should  not  be  settled  under  the  pressure  of 
abnormal  influence,  yet  insistence  on  reforms  comes  both  from  the 
folkschool  with  the  cry  of  equality  of  opportunity  and  from  the  sec- 
ondary; institutions  with  demands  for.  relief  from  the  adverse  condi- 
tions under  which  they  labor. 

Aa«pne  of  the  heaviest  tasks  assigned  to  tl;e  Eihheitsschule  is'  to 
remove  social  barriers,  its  opponents  ask  whether  this  task  does  not 
belong  to  society  rather  than  to  any  one  of  its  institutions.  The  » 
demand  for  such  a school  is,  in  reality,  an  offeot  of  what  is  evolving 
among^social  orders.  Whether  the  schools  in  their  practical  ar- 
rangements can  further  this  cause  is  extremely  doubtful.  Assum- 
ing that  ail,  children,  those  from  homes  of  poverty  and  those  from 
homes  of  opulence,  could  be  brought  together  in  the  samo  classroom 
■ and  set  to  work  on  the  same  lessons,  would  they  not  segregate  into 
groups  at  every  recess  and  every  free  period,  and  would  they  not 
, regard  the  enforced  association  as  a grievance?  Children  are  not 
skilled  in  concealing  notions  of  superiority  fostered  in  their  homes, 
and  they  can  not  be  expected  to  exercise  the  tact  and  forbearance 
that  thfllf  parents  lack.  The  social  functions  connected  with  exami- 
nations and  commencements  would  be  embarrassing  to  the  student 
from  a home  in  poor  circumstances.  Will  not  the  functions  in  which  ’ 
he  takes  part  cause  him  more  fully  to  realize  the  difference  in  rank, 
and,  hence,  emphasize  the  lines  of  social  division?  It  is  further 


pointed  out  that  parents  may  reasonably  be-  permitted  to  exercise 
discretion  in.  the  choice  of  schools  and  hence  the  association  of  their 
children.  What  if  rich  and  superior  families  refuse  to  send  their 
children  to  the  public  schools  and  reject  the  common  undivided 
period?1  ^gaia,.  assuming  that  obstrtictions  can  be  removed  so  that 
a ' free  iracftb  advancement  fc  opened 'for  all,  the  means  of  travel 
ihiist  adSKpbe' provided,  a itiatter  which  thus  far  has  received  little 
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These  objections  are  met  by  pointing  out  that  the  changes  in 
question,  like  all  far-reaching  changes,  can  take  A  *  *ace  only  grad- 
ually. Time  must  be  allowed  for  pupils  to  acconunoc  te  themselves 
to  the  new  adjustments.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  urged  ameliorate 
the  conditions  both  of  the  public  schools  and  of  the  p*  pils  in  at- 
tendance. Improve  the  hygienic  arrangements;  reduce  the  number 
•of  pupils  in  a class,  and,  above  everything  else,  appoint  the  best 
teachers  at  salaries  commensurate  with  their  work.  The  State  and 
tho  community  will  see  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  discover  and 
develop  talent,  and  they  will  create  tho  funds  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  Eventually  the  best  human  qualities,  the  best  powers  of 
heart  and  intellect  will  win  and  find  their  just  level  in  these  asso- 
ciations. In  both  its  general  and  practical  character  tho  most  en- 
lightened school  men  look  upon  a system  of  education  as  a structure 
continually  subject  to  changing  emphasis,  and, ^ence,  to  constant 
readjustment  of  its  units.  It  is  a living  thing,  an  organism  rather 
than  a mechanism  ; it  must  respond  to  tho  shiftings  and  the' changes 
that  take  place  in  the  society  from  which  it  grows.  As  the  directing 
of  the  schools  was  transferred  from  the  official  power  of  the  church 
to  the  state  and  the  commune  stress  was  laid  on  new  features^f  its 
work.  Varying  phoses-df  school  problems,  therefore,  are  accentuated 
as  they  appear  against  a social  background  of  different  times  and 
different  countries. 

In  Germany  the  Einheitsschnle  at  first  concerned  itself  with  at- 
tempts to  44  satisfy  divergent  educational  requirements,  especially  in 
(ho  domain  of  secondary  education.’51  Later  the  emphasis  shifted 
to  that  of  a common  undivided  elementary  period  to  serve  as  the 
foundation  for 44  either  a classical  or  modern  education.”  The  Frank- 
furter curriculum  preserves  the  spirit  of  the  unity  principle  while 
it  sets  up  several  distinct  aims  due  to  modem  needs.  More  recently 
another  phase  of  the  proposed  reform  is  iippermostr-every  talent 
is  a treasure  belonging  to  the  nation ; the  school  must  find  it  and  open 
nn  unobstruced  way  for  its  fullest  development  and  utilization.  In 
Austria,  too,  educational  leaders  see  the  importance  of  the  early  dis- 
covery of  talent  and  its  fullest  development  for  service;  they  see.  the 
waste  and  disappointment' bound  to  follow  an  indiscriminate  encour- 
agement of  the  fit  and  the  unfit  alike  to  pursue  advanced  studies; 
hence  they  are*  concerned  with  plans  for  checking  the  influx  by  means 
of  rational  selection.  As  there  is  danger  of  erroneous  selection,  they 
wish  divisions  of  the  school  wprk  so  correlated  &k  not  to  leave  the 
pupil  irrevocably  committed  to  a course  of  education  upon  which 
he  has  entered  through  ill-considered  reasonsTMFhe  unity  principle 
to  bo  embodied  in  the  altered  organization  of  the  # oola  must  take 
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into  consideration  the  enlarged  scope  of  their  work,  and  reconcile, 
so  far  as  possible,  a number  of  divergent  trends  due  to  present  social 
needs.  The  function  of  the  schools  is  no  longer  Indited  to  impart- 
ing instruction;  the  schools  become  the  centers  of  welfare  work, 
first  of  all  in  behalf  of  the  children,  and  then  of  entire  families;  they 
become  distributing  centers,  with  activities  which  are  ordinarily  only 
remotely  connected  with  teaching.  All  these  endeavors  have  the. 
character  of  cooperation  and  collectivism,  and  carry  with  them  tip* 
notions  of  a socialized  community  and  group  initiative.  To  bring 
the  schools  into  organic  cooperation  with  these  Igtivities  requires 
time  and  can  be  done  only  by  gradual  alterations  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. As  moving  in  best  accord  with  these  democratic  currents  of 
thought,  some  educators  1 hold  that  these  reforms  should  proceed 
from  the  folk  school  as  an  extension  of  its  present  scope.  By  start ing* 
from  the  folk  school  it  will  be  possible  to  continue  theTeform  not 
only  with  the  least  disturbance  of  the  present  system  but  also  in 
closest  conformity  with  the  needs  that  arise  directly  from  society. 
The  folk-school  type  would  extend  into  on  advanced  folk  school 
(Burger  Schule),  adapted  to  impart  a general  education  to  all  pupils 
alike,  whether  they  wore  destined  eventually  to  become  merchants, 
officials,  or  directors  of  industry.  In  the  opinion  of  the  same  author- 
ity this  advanced  secondary  school  could  bo  made  the  basis  of  all 
higher  schools  by  organizing  it  in  two  divisions:  A four-year  folk 
school,  upon  which  would  be  founded  a four-year  advanced  secondary 
school.  From  the  latter,  division  would  extend  various  branches  such 
as  teachers’  normal  schools,  military,  middle,  industrial,  agricultural, 
household,  and  professional  scriuols.  Special  preparatory  courses 
could  be  given  in  the  Biirger  Schiie  admitting  to  advanced  standing 
in  the  gymnasium.  This  arrangement  would  not  encroach  upon  the 
province  of  the  gymnasium,  for  the  latter  would  in  general  be  left 
intact  and  receive  its  pupils  directly  from  the  folk  school.  An.  organi- 
sation on  this  basis  would  expand,  Dr.  Wettstein  maintains,  wothat 
a continuation  school  would  be  provided  for  those  pupils  who  leave 
the  folk  school  at  the  end  of  the  first  four  years  just  as  an  extension 
of  the  last  four  years  would  develop  to  receive  pupils  who  would  not 
Miter  the  gymnasium. 

; The  advantages  that  would  follow  from  this  succession  and  rela- 
tion of  units  is  thus  summed  up  by  the  same  authority : 

lie  course;  general  education  wotjld  be’ amplified  and  extended  to 'the 
ftreateftt  nuniber.  TUxere  would  be  a common  period  of  education  up  to  the 
pupliV  14th  year.  A slgnlOeant  gain  would  be  the  postponement  of  the  vo- 
cadonal  .cta>lca;to  the  more  mature  age  oMVa  time  when  the  pupU’s  real 
capacity .imtlWjtftmn  general  reawna  yrpuld  be  the.  deciding  factor.  The  middle 

schools  ^ could  be  founded  with  greater  independence  of  local  conditions,  for 
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poplls  of  muturer  years  could  more  easily  be  away  from  home.  There  would 
be  an  economic  gain;  for  villages  aud  smaller  communities,  relieved  of  main- 
tginlng  gymnasia,  could  open  school  for  a wider  patronage.  The  plan  would 
counteract  the  estrangement  nmong  social  ranks,  as  pupils  by  being-  educated 
together  until  the  nge  of  14  would  find  a greater  number  of  interests  In  com- 
mon. 

He  concludes  that  the  details  of  schedules  and  curricula  to  come 
within  this  framework  of  the  system  can  be  arrived  ut  only  after  full 
discussion  conducted  in  the  light  of  the  effects  that  the  present  events  • 
will  have  tvoon  society. 

* 

PROBLEMS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

At  the  universities  there  has  beqn  of  late  years,  according  to  Dr. 
Richard  von  Wcttstein,  u regrettable  lowering  of  the  intellectual 
plane  of  the  student  body.1  Among  the  causes  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
so  many  people  attend  the  universities  who  are  not  naturally  fitted 
for  a university  career.  Neithei1  do  they  possess  the  means  indispcn-  ■ 
sable  to  a successful  pursuit  of  advanced  studies.  Many  come  to  enter 
the  universities  through  the  peculiar  position  that  the  advanced 
secondary  schools  (Mittel-schulen)  hold  in  the  system.  These  confer 
the  “ one-year  privilege  ” with  reference  to  military  service,  and  make 
a university  career  possible.  Once  started,  it  is  only  in  exceptional 
cases  that  students  change  their  direction  toward  a calling'  in  better 
accord  with  their  aptitudes.  Another  reason  for  the  lowered  stand  - 
•ards  is  that  in  some  localities  gymnasia  are  maintained  not  in  re- 
sponse to  educational 'needs  but  as  centers  of  political  influence 
Once  established,  every  effort  is  made  to  increase  their  attendance; 
accordingly , the  requirements  are  lowered  so  as  to  bring  the  largest 
possible  percentage  up  to  the  leaving  examination  and  swell  the 
numbers  that  move  on  to  the  university.  The  attendance  at  the 
middle  schools  increased  ftom  79L383  in  1893  to  160,000 tn  1913. 

.•  \ Again,  the  privilege  of  substituting  examinations  for  studies  is 
responsible  in  part  for  the  undesirable  influx.  Many  girls,  after 
completing  the  courses  in  the  lycee,  pursue  private  studies  as  prepa- 
ration for  the  advanced  secondary  (Rcalschule)  school,  and  are  then 
admitted  to  the  university.  While  occupied  with  their  university 
studies  they  pursue  extra  work  leading  to  the  gymnasium  finals 
to  the  neglect  of  the  regular  work  they  have  then  taken  up.  Thev 
and  their  guardians  overlook  the  fact  that  attendance  at  a school 
of  the  right  standing,  with  its  prestige  and  spirit  reinforcing  their 
work,  is  essential  to  scholarly  maturity.  No  compensation  for  this 
can  bo  acquired  in  a few  weeks?  resideadfe-nor  by  examinations. 

These  -nd  other  causes  have' crowded  the  universities  beyond  their 
capacity  and  entirely  piit  of  .preporti^’  to  the  egonqiiiic  Remand  for  - 
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people  university  trained.  In  1893  the  total  number  of  students  at- 
tending the  universities  of  Austria-Hungary  was  16,288;  in  1918 
the  number  "had  increased  to  43,225.  The  immediate  consequence 
was  to  make  the  equipment  and  accommodations  inadequate.  The 
same  lecture  rooms  had  to  be  used  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
attendance  had  trebled.  The  most  unfortunate  results  of  the  influx 
are  an  overflow  in  all  callings  requiring  academic  studies  as  a pre- 
requisite, and  the  creation  of  an  academic  proletariat.  Other  serious 
consequences  follow,  such  as  a debasing  competition  for  place  among 
people  of  university  training  in  which  not  always  the  best  but  often 
the  most  insistent  wins. 

Qualitatively,  too,  the  education  and  scholarship  of  the  universi- 
ties suffer  from  this  indiscriminate  influx.  Even  the  best  students — 
those  coming  from  the  gymnasia — show  a discouraging  lack  of  inde- 
pendence in  intellectual  matters.1  The  gymnasium  student  “is 
trained  to  use  what  ho  has  learned,  but  he  is  at  a loss  when  it  comes 
to  giving  an  independent  judgment.”  Too  great  reliance  is  placed 
on  textboolc'^and  notes,  and  not  enough  on  efforts  to  transmute  these 
into  independent  achievements.  Dr.  Wettstein  adds  that,  while  the- 
students  have  an  open  mind  for  the  practical  usefulness  of  what  they 
• learn,  their  opinions  are  easily  swayed,  for  they  depend  more  on  the 
teacher’s  word  than  on  their  own  observations.  When  the  Austrian 
student  enters  the  university  he  is  invested  with  personal  independ- 
ence as  a student  and  as  a citizen,  assuming  also  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations that  go  with  these  privileges.  But  those  familiar  with  the 
Tacts  as  they  come  to  light  see  that  ho  is  badly  prepared  for  his  new 
responsibilities.  He  is  unfamiliar  with  the  ordinary  affairs  of  daily 
life,  even  with  the  duties  arising  from  his  position  in  the  State  and 
the  community.  Others  have  hitherto  attended  to  his  personal  affairs, 
depriving  him  of  the  Self-government  and  character  training  that 
should  go  with  practical  experiences.  His  inexperience  of  life  is  re- 
sponsible, in  part  at  least,  for  the  factional  troubles  arising  when  he 
takes  part  in  political  and  social  movements. 

The  absence  of  school-type  coordination  from  the  earliest  stages 
on  has  created  an  unfortunate  departmental  separateness  among  both 
students  and  teachers.  At  the  age  of  10  the  pupil  enters  the  gymna- 
sium, and  associates  only  with  those  of  liis  dwirgroup;  the  same 
‘ exclusiveness  continues  throughout  his  university  career.  After 
this  continuous  education  within  narrow  circles  he  enters  the  service 
of  State  or  the  community  as  official,  teacher,  or  physician,  in  which 
capacity  he  should  be  in  sympathy  With  all  classes. 

While  the  university  men' are  confident  that  some  relief  from  these 
unfavorable  conditions  would  follow  from  the  adoption  of  the  unity 
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opponents  maintain  that  to  institute  a typo  of  folk  school  as  the  only 
means  of  entrance  to  advanced  secondary  schools,  thus  sending  all 
pupils  a considerable  distanc6*on  the  way  to  the  university,  would 
augment  instead  of  decrease  the  influx  to  these  institutions.  The 
principle  of  vocational  selection  as  an  essential  part  of  the  unity  idea 
would  not  operate  toward  a diminution  of  numbers,  for  it  would  be 
difficult  to  carry  out  with  sufficient  severity. 

The  champions  of  the  unity  idea  reply  that,  whether  the  contem- 
plated change  would  check  the  increase  or  not,  growth  in  attendance 
can  not  in  itself  be  regarded  a9  an  evil  or  a danger.  To  extend  educa- 
tion in  its  higtast  form  to  all  classes  of  society  should  be  encouraged 
and  not  checked  by  arbitrary  articulation  of  school  types.  Not  fewer 
educated  people  but  their  moro  rational  distribution  according  to  the 
professional  and  economic  needs  of  the  country  Is  desirable.  It  is 
true  that  there  were  160,000  students  at  the  gymnasia  and  schools  of 
that  rank  in  1913-14,  but  at  tho  advanced  commercial  schools  there 
were  only  8,000,  at  the  State  vocational  schools  only  4,800,  and  at  the 
forest  academies  only  2,000.  There  is  then  a real  shortage  of  st  udents 
who  prepare  for  the  work  in  forestry,  commerce,  trades,  and  indus- 
tries requiring  skilled  manag^nent  and  leadership. 

THE  TEACHERS,  THE  PUPILS,  AND  THE  WAR. 

The  enormous  losses,  occasioned  by  tho  war  in  human  livcp'and 
in  human  means  of  subsistence,  with  consequent  privations/rfid  dis- 
tress, have  brought  new  and  urgent  questions  before/*™  people. 
Ono  of  the  most  vital  is-  how  to  recover  from  these  losses,  and  par- 
ticularly how  to  replenish  the  depleted  food  supplies.  With  the 
statesmen  in  Austria  and  Germany7  these  have  become  school  ques- 
tions in  so  far  as  it  is'the  schools  that  must  furnish  tho  training  fo.r 
the  work  of  production.  'Hepce  educational  problems  have  become 
linked  as  never  before  with  industrial  and  political  life.  The  dis- 
covery and  utilization  of  enetgy  and  talent  came  to  be  regarded  as 
service  in  patriotism.  The  work  of  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils 
was  mobilized  and  hence ‘invested  with  a military  glamor. -^During 
the  first  year  of  the  war  every  subject,  every  activity,  and  mode  of 
instruction  was  touched  by  a feeling  of  exultation  that  deeply  af- 
fected the  schools,  making  it  difficult  to  move  in  steady  courses.  The 
immediate  effect  was  to  interrupt  the  instruction  by  abridged  terms. 
As  men  teachers  were  called  to  military  service,  there  came  to  be  a 
shortage  of  teachers  with  consequent  vacancies  often  filled  by 
women. 

The  official  reports  show  that  the  pupils  promptly  responded  to 
appeals  to  pl^ce  themselves  in  the  service  of  the.  Government  for  war 
work.  They  assisted  in  tilling  vegetable  gardens  for  war- purposes. 


Auey.  collected  wood,  rubber,metal8, ; herbs,  arid  leaves,  They,  took 
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pai*t  in  the  Red  Cross  drives,  and  in  collections  for  consumptives 
nnd  for  wounded  and  blinded  soldieis.  The  help  of  the  children 
in  subscriptions  to  the  third  .and  fourth  war  loans  was  especially 
efficient.  They  caused  money  withheld  from  circulation  to  come 
into  use  through  thfe  Stat4  treasury.  The  self-sacrificing  spirit  of 
the  children  was  also  seen  in  connection  with  tlje  “ Savings  Day  '* 
instituted  in  many  places. 

Gradually  the  school  work  began  to  resume  normal  regularity. 
School  buildings  that  , had  been  used  for  military  offices,  and  sol- 
diers’ recreatioryooms,  were  returned  to  thpir  former  uses.  Upon 
the  request  of  teacher’s  organizations,  bracks  vacated  by  the  sol- 
diers were  also  tinned  over  to  the  schools  to  be  used  as  gymnastic 
rooms,  or,  when  suitably  located,  as  .forest  and  vocation  schools. 

The  Yahrbuch  for  1917  shows  that  in  the  third  year  of  the  war 
the  children  labored  as  before  as  collectors  for  useful  purposes;  they 

/ helped  to  plead  for  the  war  loans;  they  tilled  the  potato  gardens, 
and  in  winter  helped  to  remove  the  snow.  The  Ministry  of  War 
issued  a formal  note  of  thanks  and  appreciation  in  which  the  chil- 
dren’s services  were  recognized.  They  were  exhorted  to  further 
efforts  in  behalf  of  their  native  land,  to  be  self-sacrificing  and  con- 
stant in  their  devotion  to  their  country,  home,  and  sovereign. 

But  there  was&en  no  longer  tho  military  glamor  and  esprit.  A 
deep  yearning  for  peace  began  to  be  felt  among  the  ranks  and 
masses.  They  began  to  lament  that  tho  Government,  although  it 
had  abandoned  its  unlimited  war  aims,  had  taken  no  direct  measures 
for  peace  in  response  to  the  longings  of  the  people.  The  privations, 
which  became  more  and  more  distressing,  while  the  hope  of  relief 
was  still  remote,  were  harder  to  support  with  the  same  fervor  of 
patriotism.  The  school  regime  had  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of- pro*. 

i tecting  the  children,  so  far  as  possible,  against  actual  suffering  from 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  1918  aboufc  70,000  children  from 
Austria  were  sent  into  Hungary,  which  was  better  supplied  with  food. 
To  afford  the  children  time  to  benefit  by  their  stay,  the  vacation 
was  extended  till  September  18.  Later  on  children  from  both 
Austria  and  Hungary  were  sent  to  Switzerland,  where  foodstuffs 
could  be  more  readily  obtained. 

. An  order  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  1918  permitted 
teachers  partially  disabled,  in  service  to  resume  their  duties  in  the 
schools.  Teachers  of  the  State  schools  who  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  were  unable  to  resume  their  work  had  10  years  added  to  their 
service  record  for^purposes  of  computing  the  pensions. 

^The  return  of  teachers  to  their  foriper  duties  caused  many  .women 
teMwrswhohad  been  filling  vacancies  , to  lose  their/ employment 
.The  protests  that  arose  brought  on  a general  discussion^pf  women’s 
privileges  in  the  profession.  The  women  teachers  not  cSj  jbjjected 
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to  the  abrupt  termination  of  their  services,  but  they  pointed  out  that 
they  were  excluded  from  the  Schools  for  boys  and  from  the  poedtica- 
tional  schools  and  that  now  efforts  were  made  to  exclude  them  also 
from  the  girls’  schools.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  which  drifted 
away  from  the  original  issue,  it  was  shown  that  all  teachers,  men 
and  women  alike,  were  at  liberty  to  apply 'for  positions  at  afty 
school  and  to  show  that  they  were  eligible.  A woman  who  shows  that 
she  has  the  courage  and  the  energy  to  teach  boys  should  have  the 
opportunity:  if  she  proves  efficient  she  should  be  retained;  if  not, 
she  should  be  transferred  to  another  position. 

The  abnormal  prices  made  it  necessary  for  the  teachers  bo  cam- 
paign for  an. increase  in  salaries  in  some  proportion  to  the  increased 
prices.  To  that  end  teachers’  associations,  local  and'  national,'  drew 
up  resolutions  laying  before  the  authorities  their  needs  and  urging 
an  increase.  In  some  cases  the  censorship  weighed  heavily  on  them, 
so  that  their  reports  and  resolutions  were  often  repressed.  It  ap- 
pears. however,  that  the  War  Department  favored  the  teachers  by 
a special  indorsement  of  their  petition  to  the  Minister  of  Education 
(Ynlirhuch,  1918).  The  recognition  of  the  teachers’  services  in  the 
sto^fsolcs  of  the  State  is  apparent  throughout-  . In  the  autumn  of 
1917  the  Gnvernmont  made  an  appropriation  of  70,000,000  marks 
available  for  (he  living  expenses  of  the  1 00,000  teachers  of  the  coun- 
try. The  conditions  for  disbursing  the  appropriation  extended  it  to 
all  classes  of  teachers,  whether  they  are  regularly  employed,  enrolled 
for  military  service,  or  substituting  for  some  one  on  duty  at  the 
front.  This  action  caused  great  relief  and  encouragement;  coming 
as -it  didin  December  it  did  something  toward  dispelling  the  gloom 
and  inviting  the  Christmas  season  with  its  old-time  cheer. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  SCHOOLS.^ 

% 

In  the  early  stages  of  tire  war  the  exultation  over  atported  suc- 
cesses of  the  German- Austrian  arms  swayed  the  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings of  all  classes,  teachers  included.  -They  were  led  to  look  upon 
their  country’s  military  success  us  in  a large  measure  the  fruition  of 
their  own  work.  Not  all  prominent,  men  stated  the  case  with  the 
moderation  of  Gen.  Pliiskow. 

My  heart  coes  out  to  tlic  tdurlier*  of  tlie  folk  school.  In  peace  they  taught 
their  pupils  the  love  oiyjieir  native  land  :uul  In  war  they  fouftltt  us  brave  men, 
whereby  they  have  elevated  the  ju>xltlnii  0f  their  professioji. 

The  Austriun-scluKil  journals  print  (he  wordtf^LDr.  Ilieber  am| 
Dr.  Rudolph  EuckenA  Tito  former  maintains  that : 

■ ’ Si*  ^ . 

Otir  progress  in  war  is  due  to  German  technic  apd  industry,  German  organisa- 
tion and  discipline.  In  fpet  to  I bp  work  tU*nc  by  tho  derma  n schools,  fo  main* 
talix  the  schools  ut  tills  point  of  superiority  and  efficiency  is  the  best  security 
for!  the  futureV  '-V-*'  \ ' *'**■■'  lJ  ;.w  . /. 
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Dr.  Eucken,  whose  words.  are  also  published  with  apparent 
indorsement  by  the  journals  of  Austria,  states  the  case  still  more 
pointedly:  ^ - 

' First  of  all,  let  us  constantly  bear  In  mind  that  the  victories  of  our  arms 
are  the  victories  of  oar  schools-  For  the  men  whose  heroism  we  admire  to-day 
have  been  trained  in  our  schools  and  through  the  faithful  work  of  these  have 
become  fitted  for  what  they  to-day  achieve.  This  should  be  a hint  to  us  that 
the.  German  school  by  no  means  needs. an  upheaval  from  without,  that  it  has 
„ no  need  ofap,  abrupt  break  with  the  past: 

In  the^e*  connections,  though  the  words  of  ..praise  were  usually  ac- 
. companded  by  cautions  agdinst  the  danger  of  complacency  in  present 
achievements,  the  teachers  were  led  to  look  upon  present  and  pros- 
" pective  military  .success,  as  their  work*  The  words  of  Bismarck  and 
others  gave  ample  warrant  for  identifying  the  labors  of  the  schools 
with'  the  success  of  the  Army.  It  will  be  interesting  in  the  further 
development  of  the  international  situation  to  see  whether  the  teachers 
of  Germany  and  Austria  will  carry  the  assumption  to  its  conclusion 
and.acpept  the  failure  of  the  imperial  armies  as  the  failure  of  the 
schools  of  these  countries,  and,  if  so,  what  defects  in  their  work  the 
teachers  will  discover  in  their  analysis  of  the  case. 

In  Austria  the  teachers  of  Gentian  regard  tliff  moment  as  oppor- 
tune to  advance  the  prestige  of -the  German  language.  The  war  has 
shown  with  startling  clearness  “the  damage  that  a foreign  word 
does”  and  the, worth  ofjthe  native  word.  The  moment  has  come 

* which  will  determine  the  prestige  and  acceptance  of  the  German 

language,  not  only  in  Austria  and  Germany  but  throughout  the 
world.  v “Our  time,”  says  the  Rundschau  (May,  1917),  “must  make 
reparation  for  sins  committed  during  the  past  centuries  against  the 
beauty,  purity,  and  correctness  of  four  mother  tongue.11  ‘*The  aim 
of  the  enemy,  which  is  to  crush  Germany  and  thereby  our  language, 
must  ingloriously  fail.”  “ The  will  to  victory  over  every  foreign  in- 
trusion (Auslanderei)  in  our  language  has,  like  an  elemental  force, 
burst  into  a veritable  folk  wa*r  against  all  foreign  word-mongering.1' 
Among  the  argumeifts  Against  foreign  v^ords  are  that  they  make  im- 
portafit  80urces  pf  informatiOT  to  a great  part  of  the 

German  people  who  intend  to  pursue  scientific  or  individual  studies; 
moreover,  that  they  commit  grievous  sins  against  the  highest  law 
And  purpose  of  the  language,  natnely,ita  independence^  hence,  the 
foreign  word  should  be  kept  out  of  the  press,  t^miperee,  and  society. 
All  qfidd^a^  of,  the  army  and  the  judiciary 

to  State  and  Province,  are  in  earneet  in  their  efforts  ip  expel  foreign 
woi^:  ,fn^n  adznmst^tits  departments..:.  Again,  ihp  verbal  re- 
sources  ^id  the  ^word-creating  |»fvr;;df;:ttov  German  toUgue  :are 

* “-"‘^ouL^  Counting*'  radicals.  and  ^VKundechau 
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200,000  for  the  English  and  109,000  for  the  French.1  The  war  has 
given  rise  to  so  many  new  formations  for  the  use  of  the  army,  for 
food  and  clothing,  for  commercial  and  social  purposes,  that  Grimm’s 
wotd  book  will  soon  have  to  be  supplemented  by  an  additional 
volume. 

1%  the  language  question  involved  only  a vigorous  opposition  to 
the  intrusion, of  words  from  Latin,  French,  or  English  sources,  it 
would  be  comparatively  simple,  fthe  chief  contention  arises,  how- 
ever, from  the^efforts  of  the  crdwnlands  to  make  their  own  lan- 
guages supreme.  In  these  struggles  the  Hungarians  are  gainipg  an 
ascendency  over  the  Germans.  The  appeal  in  behalf ^>f  the^Jerman 
language,  though  proceeding  from  patriotic  motives,  is  made  em-* 
phatic  also  by  the  fact  of  Sfagyar  preeminence.  The  words  of 
Count  Tizsa  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  illustrate  the  position 
the  German  language  in  some  parts  of  the  Empire  has  been  com- 
pelled to  take.  The  count  complained  that  the  Germans  in  Hungary 
were  not  permitted  to  educate  their  children  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, and  it  appears  that  his  words  are  substantiated  by  the  sta- 
tistical reports  from  Hungary,  giving  the  population  of  each  district 
and  the  number  of  schools  each  nation  has:* 


180, 000  Roumanians  - •_ 

TEVE8VAB. 

Folk  school*. 

70,000  Serbians  - _ 

3,000  Slovaks  ... 

’ 165,000  Germans..-  _ . «a 

145,000  Serbians  „ 

BAI8-nODB(>0. 

a 

30,000  Slovaks  ______  * 11* 

190,000  Germans  ia 

* 200,000  Serbians  ....  - 

T080N  TAL. 

80,000  RoumanluiLs 

18,000  Slovaks . . " . 

166, 000  Germans 

_ ^ 

18 

Aside  from  the  question  touching  The  status  of  rival  languages, 
the  ^character  of  courses  and  textbooks  was  examined  in  the  light  of 
the  aims  of  the  struggle.  The  readers  used  m the  Gaekish  folk- 
schools  were  called  in  and  replaced  by  others  more  decidedly 
trian  in  patriotism.  New  matter  comprising  the  most  aecent  mili- 
tary events  Was  incorporated  and  presented  in  a way  to  app&st  to 
the  young.*  1 * * 

The  Ministry  of  Education  hm  ordered  that  instruction,  in  tie 
care  o£  infants  ^all  bagfven  in  the  middle  and  the  upper  clft&e*  of 


‘The*  ft Wh  Wlahao  not  beTtcceptsd  fe*  AmeffcaSi,  treads 

scholar*  f**  few*  Urm  ftfe  toey  a&mr  in  tto  Baadtctera. 

s * 

r ^ 


•PSaafo^Ucho  buuMch&o,  June,. IMS. 

'‘Sln&aiHi,  U.W&,  viyi.  ' 
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the  folkschool.  The  instruction  is  to  deal  with  dis^avi  peculiar  to 
the  early  days  of  an  infant,  also  facts  about  cleanliness  and  cloth- 
ing. In  the  readers  several  selections  are  to  be  devoted  to  "sugges- 
tions on  the  health  and  general  welfare  of  young  children.  These 
subjects  are  reviewed  in  the  advanced  folkschool  in  more  comprehen- 
sive treatment.  Still*  further  attention  is  given  to  this  branch  of 
study  in  the  young  folks’  associations,  for  the  purpose  of  supplement- 
ing and  completing  the  subject  The  instruction  will  asume  the  form 
of  talks  to  young  people,  to  girls,  and  mothers.  The  teachers  of 
i Hungary  ore  aware  of  the  new  and  weighty  duties  thereby  placed 
upon  them.  The  Ministry  of  Education  has  offered  three  prizes  of 
4,000,  3,000,  and  2,000  crowns,  respectively,  for  the  preparation  of 
the  best,  textbook  on  the  subject  ' 

The  war,  according  to  published  reports,  has  relieved  the  State 
of  sectarianism  in  the  instruction.  The  educational  journals  an- 
nounced with  gratification  that  when  the  country  called  there  were 
no  dogmatic  conflicts  in  religion.  The  Lutherans,  the  Catholics,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Mohammedans  sang  the  same  hymns  in  the  trendies. 

■ . Members  of  the  same  denomination  may  have  had  grievances  «gnin<rf 

one  another,  but  all  defended  the  dearest  blessings  of  their  State  in 
loyal  fellowship.  Begarding  instruction  in  religion  in  the  schools, 
the  view  early  gained  acceptance^that  the  truth  or  correctness  of 
this  or  that  creed  as  over  against  some  other  should  not  be  touched; 
that  instruction  in  religion  has  an  educational  value  as  a key  to  un- 
derstanding the  past;  and  that  the  universal  element  jn  religion 

• - its  power  to  steady,  comfort,  and  sustain— should-  enter  into  the- 
instruction  and*  into  life  without  embodiment  in  denominational 
’■  formulas. 


The  war  has  given  a new  direction  to  the  sweep  of  educational 
currents.;  Instead  of  studying  the  remote  past  as  a key  to  under- 
standing the  world  of  to-day,  attention  is  directed  to  the  present, 
the  development  of  one’s  own  nation,  the  spiritual  achievements  of 
one’s  own  State.  In  these  sources  the  schools  should  be  able  to  find 
instruction  material  of  more  direct  application  to  the  living  present. 
; ■'  ®ow  to  realise  aims  of  this  kind  has  received' the  earnest  attention 
plthe  teachers  of  Austria;  The  association,  “ Freie  Schule,”  regards 
% present  .as  the  time  for  the  agitation  foi^Fmodern  school.  The 
reorganization  of  the  schools  was  continually  discussed  so  far  as  the 
.censorship  did  not  interfere.  It  opposed  ifll  attempts  to  cotnpel 
children; of  nonsectarian  parents  to, attend  instruction  in  religion; 
-fit  favored  plans  to  make  the  attendance  at  the  iniddle  schools  easier 
children  of  poor  parents.  Tim  association,  Lehrerakademie  in 

lectures^ njpid jdia^isidhsT to  dev.el^prija^plM  along 
■whicfo  modern  educational; daws  should  be  'enacted.  Lavmeri  T 
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tamed  by  the  absence  of  scholastic  .remoteness.  That  forward* 
looking  efforts  have  been  dominant  is  indicated  by  such  topics  as 
“The  gates  to  the  future,”  “What  large  problems  confront  the 
schools  and  education?”  With  the  view  of  attaining  results  to  their 
resolutions,  the  teachers  have  memorialized  vtho  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion.1 

Gradually  a borderland  between  the'schools  and  the  industries 
has  been  discovered,  a domain  that  promises  .to  be  the  6cene^pf  the 
country’s  most  hopeful  endeavors.  But  as  emphasized  by  Prof. 
Victor  Fadrus  in  a lecture,  December  1,  1917,  .without  folk  school 
teachers  of  large  outlook  and  endowments  nothing  can  be  accom- 
plished. To  do  their  work  these  men  must  step  forth  from  their 
seclusion  and  take  an  active  part  in  scientific,  industrial,  juridical, 
technical,  political,  and’ art  problems  of  everyday  life.  The  tenon 
of  the  lecture,  which  appears  to  express  the.  view  gaining  acceptance, 
indicates  that  the  teacher  should  bring  together  the  people  and  the 
soiences,  the  teachers  and  the  arts;  to  that  end  the  teachers 
the  one  hand,  be  in  touch  with  creative  men  and  women  of  ffimx 
times  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  masses  that  apperceive  and  follow. 
Practically,  teachers  at  all  stages  should  be  Ible  to  recast  'and  to 
refashion  instruction  values  so  that  these  may  be  apprehended  by  the 
naive  perceptive  powers  of  the  young..  They  should  clarify  the 
law^of  achievement;  financial  resources,  for  instance,  employed  in 
uni^a  and  cooperative  combinations  can  achieve  vastly  bigger  things 
than  can  the  same  resources  as  scattered  units.  Teachers  should  be* 
prepared  to  point  out  what  a given  community  needs,  whatit  further 
would  like  to  have,  and  also  what  it  may  have  above  its  needs. 

The  teacher  must,  over  and  above  the  educational  requirements,  be 
informed  on  the  resources  agd  the  economic  arrangements  of  the 
country.  These  demands  h^ve  already  taken  form  in  the  growing 
vogue,  of  home  locality  study  (Heimatkunde).  Again,  while  the 
teacher  is  an  intermediary  between  the  world  and  the  children,  he 
is  at  the  same  time  an  intermediary  between  the  people  and  their 
aims,  between  the  present  and  the  future.  He  must  share  . with  the 
parents  the  responsibility  for  the  future  of  ;their  children;  he  must 
help  tp%  formulate  the  problems  of  the  community  and  the  nation 
and  assist  in  solving  them  instead  of  leaving  their  solution  to  self* 
appointed  party 'disputants.  *» 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  TEACHERS'  UNIONS. 

The  success  ot  the  armies  of  centra?  Europe  in  the  eferly  years  of 
. the  war  gave  voguq  to  the  dream  of  Middle  Europe  (Mitteleuropa)*. 
The  M Schulgeschichte.  ” coveringthe  timefrojn  Jply  15, 1015/16*  July 
15,  1$16  (Jahrbiich,  1916),  shows  that  the^uihers  anticipated  the 
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educational  problems  that  would  arise  from  this  Union  of  empires. 
The  reports  from  many  teachers’  associations  in  Austria  and  Ger- 
many indicate  that  the  teachers  welcomed  the  idea,  and  that  they, 
within  the  scope  of^tLcir  work,  tried  to  hasten  its  consummation. 
Their  efforts  became  directed  toward  uniting  the  teachers  of  the 
countries  to  comprise  the  new  federation.  On  the  4th  and  5th  days 
of  March,  1616,  negotiations  were  opened  between  the  German 
Teachers’  Association  and  the  German-Austrian  Union-,  looking 
toward  a unification  of  the  teachers’  associations  of  the  future  Mittol- 
europa.  Propositions  were  drafted  and  a , decision  taken  to  complete 
the  federation  in  the  early  future.  It  was  further  unanimously  de- 
cided to  have  committees  appointed  from  all  teachers’  associations  of 
the  middle-European  peoples  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  public 
-education  and  more  firmly  to  cement  the  fellow-feeling  among  the 
teachers  of  these  countries.  The  executive  committee  of  the  German 
Teachers’  Association,  which  in  December,  1915,  had  started  the 
movement,  was  charged  with  the  task  of  carrying  the  resolution  into 
effect.1  The  initiative  taken  by*  the  German  association  was  favor- 
ably viewed  by  their  colleagues  in  Austria, who  regarded  the  movement 
as  opportune  for  affiliations  of  the  kind  contemplated.  The  idea  of 
solidarity  and  union  became  general..  The  problem  of  Mitteleuropa 
and  reorganization  after  the  war  was  eagerly  discussed  in  the  asso- 
ciations of  Austria.  The  provincial  associations,  however,  found 
difficulty  in  reaching  a working  basis  of  unanimity.  Efforts  were 
made  to  unite  the  associations  of  all  the  crownlands  into  one  union 
without  regard  to  party  lines  or  denominational  adherence.  (Rund- 
schau, August,  1918.  > The  folk  school  teachers  of  Germany  resolved 
on  cooperating  with  those  of  Austria-Hungary ; there  was  even  some 
talk  of  organic  union  with  those  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.*  The 
teachers  pointed  out  that  it  was  desirable  to  learn  more  about  fellow 
teachers  in  the  allied  countries  and  thereby  reach  a better  under- 
standing of  the'  professional  interests  they  had  in  common. 

The  teachers  of  Germany  sent  40,000  marks  to  the  teachers  of 
Austria  to  help  relieve  the  distress  created  among  their  families  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Russians.  This  sum  was  used  to-  assist  fugitives 
and  other  destitute  persons  for  whom  no  other  funds  were  available. 
This  act  of  good  will  was  to  be  an  enduring  monument  to  the  mutu- 
ality of  good  feeing  between  the  teachers  of  the  two  countries.  T& 
'officers  of  the  teachers’  associations  were  charged  with  the  disposi* 
tion  of  the  sum.“In  the  war/’  says  a journal  for  April,  1916,  “we 
have  lost  much  Of  our.  unfeeling  selectiveness;  the  struggle  between 
dMsea  jhaa  been  replaced  by^common  interests-;  former  enemies  have 
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become  confederated  heroes;  nations  are  extending  their  hands  in 
friendship  to  cne  another.” 

As  the  movement  toward  consolidating  the  teachers’  unions  of 
these  nations  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  war,  it  rose  and 
came  to  naught  with  the  successes  and  reverses  of  the  Teutonic 
armies. 

THE  NEW  ORDER. 


The  new  order  starts  with  the  dismemberment  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  from  which  eventually  new  Commonwealths  will 
arise.  Confronted  by  the  impending  disruption,  each  nation  is  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  maintain  its  identity  and  to  consolidate  with  itself 
assimilable  portions  of  other  nations.  To  that  end  the  Czechs,  Jugo- 
slavs, and  Polish  leaders  have  reaffirmed  their  nationalistic  pro- 
'grams  in  uncompromising  terms  and  have  denied  the  Austrot 
Hungarian  Government  the  right  to  speak  in  the  n*ime  of  any  save 
the  Germans  and  Magyars.1  [ 

During  this  period  of  uncertainty,  of  dissolution  and  of  reorgan- 
ization, the  teachers  have  been,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  observe  their 
status,  swayed  by  conflicting  sentiments.  At  this  moment  of  disil- 
lusion, so  we  are  told  in  a journal  of  October,  1918,  the  Austrian 
teachers  are  awTaiting  the  coming  reorganization  with  equanimity. 
They  are  aware  that  the  growth  of  national  feeling  and  national  con- 
sciousness is  so  vigorous  among  the  separate  Provinces  that  it  is  hope- 
less to  try  to  consolidate  them  into  one  Imperial  Commonwealth. 

' The  teachers  find  comfort  and  compensation  in  the  prospect  of  relief 
from  racial  dissensions  in  new  States  where  each  State  gets  its  own. 
The  internal  struggles  have  been  weighing  heavily  upon  the  schools,  , 
making  the  enactments  of  suitable  and  progressive  laws  impossible, 
and  paralyzing  the  power  to  advance.  Political  considerations  have 
swayed  and  wrenched  tfib  school  regulations  from  their  just  Province. 

“ With  every  change  of  ministry — and  such  change  was  frequent  in 
Austria — came  a new  system.  The  German,  Polish,  Czechish,  etc., 
ministers  of  education  did  not  pipe  the  same  times.”  * * * Hence 
a definite  national  trend  could  not  be  maintained. 

The  teachers  and  others  appear  to  look  forward  to  the  new  era. as 
a time  when  further  social  progress  shall  be  made  through  improved 
opportunities  for  all.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  wealtji  and 
intellectual  work  on  the  one  hand  and  manual  work  on  the  other  had 
of  recent  years  come  to  be  more  sharply  drawn  than  a decade  ago. 
The  same  authority  (Rundsh&u,  Jan.,  1918),  says  that  the  wealthy 
and  the  educated  were  moving  farther  away  from  those  who  work 
with  the  . hands.  They  no  longer  touched  elbows  in  social  affairs; 
they  had  no  celebrations  in  common;  they  did  not  intermarry. 


1 New  Europe,  October,  1S1& 
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The  distance  between  a factory  owner  and  his  workmen  was  greater 
than  that  between  the  nobility  and  the  plebeians  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  or  between  master  and  servant  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Should  the  war,  which  has  exposed  so  many  defects, 
also  find  a means  to  bring  social  classes  into  closer  sympathy  with 
one  another? 

The  teachers  also  hope  the  upheaval  may  bring  relief  from  inner 
dissensions,  from  bad  school  laws  and  obstructive  social  traditions. 
They  view  prospective  changes  without'  regret,  apparently  looking 
forward  to  better  conditions  under  the  republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment that  may  be  established.  u How  republics  may  prosper  is 
shown  by  the  examples  of  Switzerland  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  w*e  have  before  our  eyes,”  and  where  wthe  will  of 
the  people  and.  the  sentiments  of  the  people  prevail.” 1 

PROBLEMS  AND  IDEALS  NOW  UNDER  DISCUSSION. 

Rapidly  movingjpolitical  changes  have  imparted  a new  momentum 
to  school  reformd^hich  are  ordinarily  slow  in  taking  shape.  The 
rising  administrfl^^is  are  aware  that  their  pYiSciples  can  gain  per- 
manence only  through  the  schools.  In  thq  p™  democracies  it  is 
more  obvious  than  in  the  older  monarchies  that  policies  must  reach 
the  people  and  become  accepted  by  them  through  the  schools. 

A few  of  the  current  problems  and  movements  which  are  either  in 
sight  or  already  under  way  as  peace  is  restored  are  here  given.  Their 
outcome  will  depend  on  the  complexion  of  the  political  party  that 
comes  into  power. 

First,  the  country  and  its  leaders  hope  to  find  in  the  closer  coopera- 
tion between  the  schools  and  the  industries  the  way  to  recovery  from 
the  appalling  devastation  caused  by  the  war.  The  safety  of  the 
State  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  schools  depend,  in  the  first  place,  on 
technical  efficiency  in  production  . and  on  equitable  distribution. 
With  .this  in  view,  laws  expanding  the  continuation  work  of  the 
schools*  and  the  industrial  training  are  urged  by  the  school  men. 

The  feeling  has  long  been  uppermost  that  much  excellent  talent 
goes,  to  waste  for  want  of  opportunity  and  encouragement  Hence 
the  demand  has  arisen  that  its  discovery  and  development  should 
not  be  left  to  chance*  but  that  the  schools  in  their  work  shall  effect 
$n  arrangement  adapted  to  bring  special  gifts  into  sight  during  the 
period, of  the  folk  school,  and  th%t  funds  be  provided  to  afford  such 
gifts;  the  .opportunity  for  full  development 

1 ( Then,  too,  it  is  felt  that  the  teacher’s  duties  to  the  pupils  do  not  end 
of  ttie.couises.  The  teacher’s  counsel  ;ajpd  guid- 
^ce  ^ould  be  extended  to  them  .while  they  are  being  established  in 
* the  trades  or  in  business*- . 


1 Jemo,  A»,  Clir.,  la  th*  NoT«ab*r^Deemb*r  Utue  of  Padmgoglftcbo  Rundochaa,  ISIS. 
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The  teachers’  field  of  labor  is  being  extended  into  now  provinces 
that  the  war  has  discovered.  They  will  lmve  a larger  share  than 
formerly  in  the  responsibility  for  the  health  of  their  pupils.  In- 
fancy and  childhood  are  the  periods  when  physical  defects  threaten- 
ing to  become  permanent  afflictions  should  be  discovered  and  dealt 
with  by  the  specialist.  ■ T%  teachers  will  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  seeing  that  this  is  done. 

That  the  family  is  the  center  from  which  all  educational  work 
must  proceed  is  gaining  recognition.  This  conception  is  leading  to 
endeavors  to  protect  the  children  and  their  mothers,  to  look  after 
the  homes,  to  see  that  necessaries  and  reasonable  comforts  are  pro- 
vided. It  is  also  seen  that  children  need  protection  against  the  bad 
influences  of  the  crowded  cities  and  sometimes  even  against  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  parents  who  are  not  morally  fitted  to  tal™  care  ■ 
of  them. 

The  moral  welfare  of  pupils  is  a cause  of  much  concern  to  the 
schools  and  the  authorities,  hence  the  demand  is  set  up  that  the  pro- 
tection and  care  they  get  shall  be  better  regulated  and  placed  on  a 
more  comprehensive  basis  than  hitherto  and  that  funds  bo  procured 
for  the  erection  of  schools,  homes,  gardens,  playgrounds,  training 
schools  for  defectives,  and  places  of  refuge  for  neglected  or  way- 
ward eliildren.  These  educational  and  welfare  institutions  are  to 
bo ' administered  by  teachers  and  physicians  rather  than  by  the 
judicial  authorities.  Among  these  measures  there  is  a proposition 
to  assign  the  surveillance  of  each  street  and  the  children  and  youth 
there  to  one  or  two  reliable  persons.  Sensational  or  inciting  papers, 

. illustrations,  and  pictures  are  to  be  kept  from  the  hands  of  children. 
Posters  of  this  character  are  to  be  kept  out  of  show  windows;  chil- 
dren’s attendance  at  motion-picture  entertainments  is  to  be  strictly 
regulated. 

Jhe  increased  scope  of  woman’s  work  will  demand  adaptation  of 
the  schools  to  better  and  more  consistent  plans  for  the  training  of 
women  in  household  work  and  domestic  duties,  the  care  of  infants 
and  the  sick.  The  schools  will'  also  be  expected  to  provide  better 
physical  training  for  girls.  Some  training  or  guidance  of  value  to  ■ 
girls  as  social  members  of  the  community  w||  be  imparted. 

Physical  training  must  be  continued  through  the  entire  period  of 
schooling,  beginning  in  the  earliest  days  of . infancy  and.  adapting 
itself  to  the  changing  needs  of  childhood  and  youth.  Upon  leaving 
school  the  young  men  should  continue  the  work  in  the  preparatory 
military  schools  and  the  young  women. unite  into  voluntary.: associ- 
ation for  continued  physical:  exeroise,'  a -requisite  also  ifcjWsefc  up 
for  the  young  men;  who  havecompleted  their  milita!y  .8CTvice.<  These 
endeavors  have,  fir8t  of,  all,  (the  obviousvalue  of  improving,  health 
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together  persons  from  all  classes  for\purposes  that  tend  to  unite  them 
in  closer  fellow  feeling.  . 

In  regard  to  school  control,  a general  sentiment  prevails  that  State 
control  of  the  folk  schools  would  obvhtfe  many  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  the}7  now  labor,  particularly  the  ever-present  tendency 
to  disruption  due  to  partisan  conflict.  The  salaries  of  teachers  would, 
under  State  administration,  be  more  equitable.  This  topic,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Einheitsschule,  involves  the  organization  of  the  entire 
system. 

The  educational  associations  of  Austria  urge  that  the  institutions 
for  the  training  of  teachers  should  also  be  taken  over  by  the  State, 
and  that,  as  a consequence,  private  teachers’  colleges  and  seminaries 
should  he  gradually  discontinued.  They  set  up  further  the  aim  of 
extending  the  course  for  teachers  from  four  to  five  years.  To  have 
attained  the  age  of  15  should  be  the  only  entrance  condition.  But 
teachers’  training  schools  continue  from  the  folk  school  (Biirger- 
schule),  and  as  these  dismiss  their  pupils  at  the  age  of  14,  it  might 
be  advisable,  in  order  to  avoid  the  omission  of  a year,  to  extend  the 
teachers’  course  to  six  years  and  consequently  admit  pupils  at  vthe 
age  of  14.  Entrance  examinations  should  be  omitted;  the  certificate 
from  the  Biirgerschule  should  suffice,  perhaps  on  the  condition  that 
a pupil  may  be  found  insufficiently  prepared  before  the  end  of  the 
first  semester.  The  curriculum  for  teachers  should  comprise,  besides 
the  native  tongue,  one  modern  language,  with  the  privilege  of  select- 
ing also  a second  modern  language  and  Latin.  The  Society  for  the 
Education  of  Teachers  regards  the  inclusion  of  Latin  as  essential  in 
the  course  f‘>r  teachers,  maintaining  that: 

(a)  “Of  all  languages,  Latin  is  best  adapted  to  support  the  in- 
struction in  the  mother  tongue.” 

(5)  They  cite  the  words  of  Dr.  Rudolph  Heinrich,  a prominent 
educator  of  Vienna:  ^ 

We  have  gone  to  school  to  the  ancients  for  a thousand  years,  a fact  which 
has  charged  our  modern  spiritual  life  with  the  conceptions  of  the  ancients, 
which  we  con  not  folly  comprehend  without  tracing  them  back  to  their  sources. 
Most  sciences  owe  their  terminology  to  the  ancient  languages.  The  fundamental 
educational  sciences,  os  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  in  then  basic  ideas,  point  back 
to  the  Intellectual  work  of  the  ancients.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that  the 
In  hermit  exactness  and  consistency  of  the  Latin  tongue  have  a powerful  forma- 
tive value  in  education.  In  Roman  history  we  can  study  the  rise,  the  spirit, 
and  the  decline  of  a world  power  and  observe  what  makes  a people  great  and 
what  Is  the  cause  of  its  downfall 

As  the  present  sketch  is  being  completed  reports  from  the* schools 
of  Austria-Hungary  come  to  hand,  indicating  the  sweeping  changes 
that  may  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  present  upheaval. 

Thepreeent  Government  of  Hungary,  according  to  LaVie  Utuver- 
titafre,  oontemplatiM  bridging  the  chaaxn  between  social  ordersby  re- 
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quiring  students  of  the  learned  professions  to  devote  certain  hours  a 
week  to  a trade  or  to  strictly  manual  work. 

Tho  Berne  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Educutionnl  Sup- 
plement for  April  17, 1919,  telegraphs: 

The  Kudupwt  schools  reopened  last  Friday.  The  Soviet  government  Is  pre- 
paring a complete  revision  of  the  educational  system  In  accordance  with  the 
new  spl.-lt  and  aspirations  of  the  world  proletariat.  The  teachers  are  to  begin 
I’-'  an  explanation  of  the  ordinance  of  the  new  government.  The  schemes  of 
instruction  In  history  and  citizenship  are  to  be  revolutionized  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  Marxian  teaching  for  capitalist  doctrines  of  soonl  economics.  Kthlcs  will 
be  substituted  for  religious  Instruction.  The  leaching  of  Jurisprudence  for 
advanced  students  In  the  commercial  colleges  will  be  abolished,  as  the  system 
of  laws  under  the  communist  government  k entirely  dtferent  from  that  of  the 
capitalist  regime; 

/ B'd  such  enactments  are  likely  to  move  back  from  the  extremes  till 

f they  reach  a balance  in  true  accord  with  the  new  order.  The  recent 
school  laws  of  Germany,  whi^h  e^jpiinated  religious  instruction  from 
the  curricula,  are  already  in  danger  of  repeal  under  the  protests 
coming  front  school  associations  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In 
Austria-Hungary,  i.  . in  Germany,  the  schools  need  an  influence  to 
steady  them  in  their  labors,  some  element  of  permanence  that  factions 
may  feel  they  have  in  common.  While  the  stress  has  been  on  the 
necessaries  of  life — hence  productiveness,  industry,  commerce — the 
coining  days  will  find  equal  stress  laid  on  id(jpls,  for  without  them 
chaos  will  prevail.  The  highest  educational  aims  of  the.  future  will 
be  sought  in.  human  mutuality,  truth,  self-determination,  in  which 
educational,  social,  and  philosophic  endeavors  will  make  common 
cause.'  Duti<*fco  one’s  fellow  mortals  must  bo  taught;  and  from  what- 
ever source  the  teaching  comes,  it  can  not  be  made  conclusive  or 
effective  merely  as  a legal  formula.  The  State  will  need— and  the 
schools  must  help  to  furnish  them— ideas  of  permanence  to  polarize 
the  present  flux  of  feeling  and  sentiment.  The  State  needs  and  the 
schools  must  help  to  train  characters  of  integrity,  of  love  for  justice, 
of  irrepressible  energy,  of  comprehensive  organizing  power,  in  order 
to  give  stability  to  the  new  commonwealths. 
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Switzerland  has  an  area  of  only  a little  over  15,900  square  miles,  a 
population  of  about  three  and  one-half  millions,  but  25  distinct  politi- 
cal units — Cantons— each,  virtually  autonomous  in#the  control  of  its 
schools.  -There  is  no  Federal  educational  board  to  issue  plans,  de- 
crees, letters,  or  special  instruction  tending  to  unify  the  system. 
Under  this  freedom  of  development  the  schools  have  assumed  tfteir 
character  in  accordance  with  the  language,  religion,  race,  industries, 
and  historical  traditions  that  prevail  ip  the  several  Cantons.  the 
resulting  variety  in  organization  and  methods  makes  it  impossible  to 
give  a general  account  of  the  schools  equally  applicable  to  all  parts 
V)f  the  country ; hence,  features  that  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  typical 
will  he  sketched  from  reports  coming  from  specific  localities,  as  Bern, 
Basel,  or  Zurich. 

Ihe  federal  regulations  that  the  Cantons  have  in  common  provide 
for  obligatory  attendance,  free  tuition,  and,  to  some  extent,  free  in? 
structiou  material  during  a period  designated 'by  erfeh  Canton,  op- 
tional attendance  at  instruction  in  religion,  participation  in  required 
gymnastics,  uniform  entrance  examination  for  students  of  medicine. 
The  Federal  Union  also  contributes  to  the  support  of  all  primary 
schools  ; it  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  of  school  age  in  the 
factories;  and,  finally,  it  imposes  a uniform  educational  test  on  the 
recruits  that  each  year  enroll  for  service.  ' 

The  annual  recruit  examinations  have  a decided  educational  sig- 
nificance. On  a fixed  day  of  the  year*  after  the  .young  man  reaches 
his  nineteenth  birthday,  he  is  required  to'  report  to  the  office  of  his 
home  Canton,  where  he  is  examined  by  a board  of  health,  a board 
on  gymnastics  and  physical  fc*eu»ing,  and  an  educational  board 
In  gymnastics  the  exarainatioi^onsists  of  lifting,  ruling, 'andjunipr 
ing.  In  reading  the  requirement  is  correct  enunciation  and  emphasis, r 
with  satisfactory  reproduction  of  a selection  as  regard^  content;  ; 
in  composition  a theme  id  required,  correct,  or  almost  so,  inarrange- 
ment  and  detail*  ;of  form;  in  arithmetic  the,  four  elements,  Avith 
integral  numbers  attd  fractions,  the  metric  eystera,  iproportion,>  per-  ..  r 
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centagc,  and  . interest,  are  included;  the  test  comprfses  also  the 
history,  geography,  and  constitution  of  Switzerland.  The  outcome 
of  this  examination  will  determine  whether  the  man  is  to  be  accepted 
for  immediate  service  in  a military  unit  or  whether  he  is  to  be 
assigned  for  special  service/  including  attendance  at  a school,  to 
remedy  the  inadequacies  revealed  in  the  examination.  The  final 
result  is  published  by  the  statistical  bureau  automatically  assigning 
to  each  Canton  the  rank  held  by  Its  schools,  with  the  consequent  sug- 
gestion for  competitive  endeavor. 

Though  it  has  been  objected  that  deprocedure  is  not  a satisfactory 
touchstone  whereby  to  ascertain  the  comparative  standing  of  the 
Cantons,  for  communal  ambition  may  be  tempted  to  establish  circum- 
scribed courses  narrowly  adapted  with  a view  to  the  tests,  yet  some, 
positive  advantages  are  undeniable.  It  brings  all  young  men  together 
on  the  same  plane  of  personal  worth  and  human  equality,  disregard- 
ing the  distinctions  by  which  they  had  become  segregate^ — shop- 
keeper and  assistant,  teacher  and  pupil,  minister  and  layman,  capital- 
ist and  peasant.  Again,  each  commune  has  thereby  been  spurred  on  % 
to  see  that  its  compulsory  attendance  laws  were  strictly  enforced,  and 
also  that  voluntary.^  well  as  obligatory  continuation  schools  were 
established.  The  examinations  are,  moreover,  condqcted  un^er  cir- 
, cumstances  adapted  strongly  to  impress  each  young  man  with  the 
sense  of  personal  responsibility.  To  acquit  himself  well  intellectually 
at  the  time  he  enrolls  under  tho  colors  and  takes  the  oath  of  service 
is  in  itself  a distinction ; to  fail  and  to  be  placed  under  instruction  for 
delinquents  is  here. closely  connected  with  failure  in  duty  to  one's 
country.  # . ^ 

In  regard  to  the  diversity  among  the  schools,  it  is  apparent  mainly 
in  the  outer  form  and  organization.  The  obligatory  period  varies 
between  six  and  eight  years,  but  Cantons  with  the  shorter  period  Have 
generally  a form  of  compensation  in  obligatory  continuation  schools 
*6f  from  two  to  three  years.  The  latter/kgiin,  differ  with  respect  to 
coursesgiven  and  the  general  trend  of  their  work.  In  some  communes, 
they^euppfement  the  instruction  of  th?  folkschools  by  carrying  the  ' 
subjects  of  these  to  fuller  completion;  in  others,  new  subjects  are  taken 
up  with  the  purpose  of  preparing  pupils  for  the  trades.  Even  within 
the  same  Canton,  load  individuality  asserts  itself  by  departure  from 
the  cantonal  < type  program.  . For  example,  an  hour-np  d-subject 
schedule  was  adopted  in  Ztirich  in  1912  to  continue  in  force  seven 
years^  but  some  communes  \n  the  Canton  adopted  different  schedules 
which  were  supposed- to  be  in  closer  accord,  with,  their  own  civic  needs 
and  with  the  psychology  of  their  pupils.  The  hours  of  the  day  and 
..the  fw  afteimAonar-generally  two  each  weekr-end  also  the  vacation 
periods  were  variously,  distributed.  This  departure  from  the,  official 
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type,  accepting  the  official  program  as  suggestive  rather  than  pre- 
emptive, ib  a distinctive  tfiark  of  the  progressive  trend  throughout 
the  country. 

The  age  of  admission  and  the  length  of  term  fixed  for  the  infant 
schools  differ  considerably,  the  German  Cantons  reccing  children 
at  a later  age  than  the  French.  The  period  comprised  in  the  primary 

/nr  S.  Ian,ea  a good  doal>  "'“grog  from  six  to  nine  years ; the  period 
of  the  higher  grade  schools  (Secundarschulen)  varies  from  two  to 
five  years.  In  consequence  these  continue  from-  the  fourth,  fifth  or 
s^h  year  of  the  primary.  The  concluding  years  of  the  latter  run 
parallel  with. the  beginning  years  of  the  former,  giving  ris^.to  a 
duplication  which,  as  in  Basel,  it  is  attempted  to  obviate  by  consol  i- 
ating  t e two  into  one  school- unit.  The  communes  .exercise  great  ^ 
•freedom  m deciding  how  The  preparatory  work  shall  bo  done,  how 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  folksbhool,  whether  by  schools  con- 
tinuing in  trades  and  specialties  or  by  those  straight  in  .the  line  of 
• progress  toward  the  gymnasium  and  the  university. 

• T,1U  midc,!e  “b0013  comprise  a number  of  ^institutions  variously 
named  us  gymnasia,  colleges,  teachers’  training  schools,  girls’  high 
^schools,  technical  schools,  agricultural  schools.  They  do  not  fix  any 
one  year  as  the  time  of  conjunction  with  the  higher  grado  schools. 

I he  one  r laractenstic  they  havo  in  common  is  that  they  prepare 
;thcir  pupi.s  for  the  university  and  hence  usually  retain  them  until 
the  time  for  admission,  i.  e.,  to  the  age  of  18  or  19.  An  instance  of 
their  diversity  is  seen  in  the  gymnasium  at  Basel;  which  has  an  eight- 
yeai;  course  receiving  pupils  at  the  age  of  10  and  permitting  them  to 
enter  directly  from  the  primary,  without  attendance-  at  a higher 
grade  school  At  Berne  the  course  is  eight  and  one-half  years;  at 
Zimch  pupils  enter  at  flie  age  of  12  and  continue  for  six  and  one- 
half  years;  the  technical  school  at  Zurich  has  a crmSe  of  four  and 
one-lujlf  years,  receiving  pupils  at  14  or  15  and  continuing  from  the 
second  or  third  year  of  the  higher-grade  school.1  ' 

The  flexibility  in  the  scheme  of  articulatidh  between  school  typos 
of  different  degrees  .of  advancement  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  the  Schools 
art, culato  from  the  bdCTWi  up.  The  local  nckls  of  separate  carbons, 
with  Averse  industries  and  educational  aims,  have  given  rise  ‘to 
schools  varying  in  aims  and  length  of  periods,  and  with  these  the 
advanced  institutions  make  such  connection  us  they  can 
Closely  concerned  with  this  interrelation  is  the  problem  of  the  ■’  > 
uniform. school  (Einheitsclmle),  which  here  1ms  a significance  dif- 
feront  frmi,  that  of  other  countries.  * Like  those  in  .most  other  corn,-  * 
tries  of  Europe,  (he  Swiss  educators  'recognize  j|e  importance  of 
adjusting  tlie,  general  school  plans  so  as  to  M^’divisjohs  due  hi 

*******  -Md  Dep«rtnebt  ol  Norway;' 
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social  cleavage,  but ‘they,  also  coll  attention  to  other  factors  of,  the 
uniform  school  which  in  the  general  discussion  are  often  obscured. 
Two  conditions  in  the  life  of  a child,  both  complicated  by  the  social 
status  of  its  parents,  call  for  adaptation*  of  the  general  school  plans: 
(1)  The  demand  which  requires  a, definite  course  of  training  for  a 
chosen  calling— commercial,  trade, : industrial,  or  professional;  (2) 
the  selection  of  a calling  according  to  the  child’s  endowments.  The 
Swiss  believe  that  the  child’s  endowments  should  first  be  ascertained 
and  then  its  calling  chosen,  but  in  the  deliberations  among  European 
educators  the  latter  consideration  mainly  has  been  heeded,  in  deal- 
ing with  the.  social  aspects  of  the  problem  the  political  advancement 
of  the  country  helps  to  eliminate  such  handicap  as  may  depend  upon 
the  status  of  a pupil  in  society. 

'Even  a cursory  view  of  the  school  system  reveals  a close  interac- 
tion bet  weep  the  schools  and  society.  Society  has  demanded  that 
every  individual  be'given  the  amplest  opportunity;  that  the  schools, 
encourage  individual  initiative,  that  they  teach  cooperative  effort, 
that  theydeol  with  the  industries,  and,  in  general,  that  they  show 
how  each  individual  pupil  can  be,  fitted  for  the  heist, service.  How 
the  schools  have  responded  can  be  seen  in  what  Switzerland  has 
achieved.  „ * * 

PRACTICAL  TREND  OF  THE  SCHOOL  WORK. 

Touching  the  welfare  of  pupilSjCXunmunal  endeavor  in  Switzer- 
land has  created  means  for  taking  cfiLre  of  their  health  from  earliest 
infancy,  for  seeing  to  it  that  they  have  the  proper  nourishment  and 
clothing,  for  founding  institutions  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils 
specially  endowed  or  specially  hampered.  Again,  this  country  has 
put  into  legislatiye  form  advanced  ideas  of  a social  and  political 
character,  like  federal  oVnership  of  railways,  socialized  control  of 
rity  improvements,  banks,  and  industries,  and,  most  significant  of  all, 
a constitutional  proviso  that  Government  enactments  shall  be  referred 
to;  the  voters  for  adoption  or  rejection.  Aside  from  the  contributions 
of  these  pleasures  to,  the  happiness  and  sterling  character  of  .the  peo- 
ple, certain  material  ones  more  easily  .measurable  may  be  mentioned. 
It  appears,  to  be  a fact  that;  ,, 

• Switzerland,  with  < no  harbors,  no  coal,  no ! Iron,  no  copper,  with  high  wages 
for'manual  labor,  wit^  agriculture  Inadequate  to  home  .needs,  has  succeeded  Id 
becoming,  per  capita,  the  next  most  industrialized  nation rof  Europe,  surpassing 
both^England and  Germany.1  ' ^ 

V In  aUempti^  to  indicate,  at  least  a f*art  of  the  share  the  sohools  have 
< ip  ^e^intellectuall  as  , well  as  material  adv^aement  of  Switzerland,  it 
: spoxst tvbousI^  put  into^ractice  thp  ancient 

not  for  tke  sdhopls,;  but  for  Ufe^and  that  they 

* tMCial  oanaaksttos  trom  Dr.  Hubert  Hsvalasd  IUM,  ZSricfc,  Swltterikad. 
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are  impressed  with  the  importance  of  adapting  their  work  to  life  con- 
ditions. When  the  health  or  the  future  of  their  pupils  so  demands, 
they  have  been  able  to  move  beygnd  the  regime  ofboqks,  lessons,  and 
traditional  programs  and  to  guide  their  pupils  in  such  other  activi- 
ties as  are  more  closely  concerned  with  their  welfare.  They,  are 
aware  that  the  years  of  a child’s  plasticity  is  the  time  to  discover 
and  to  insist  on  remedial  treatment  of  such  physical  or  psychical 
defects  as  may  adhere  to  it  from  birth,  and  they  appear  conscien- 
tiously to  include  this  among  their  duties. 

The  general  system  of  the  schools  exemplifies  the  principle  that  - 
education' is  a gradual  process,  with  imperceptible  beginnings  and 
without  abrupt  finality.  The  service,  therefore,  that  the  school  ren- 
ders upon  the  first  admission  of  a child  is  not  of  an  instructional 
character;  it  assumes  this  character  only  after  a transition. period 
usually  taken  up  by  the  child’s  own  self-imposed  activities.  The 
nursery  school  takes  care  of  the  child,  first  of  all,  as  to  a 

crowded  home  or  a home  in  the  distress  of  poverty,  permitting  the 
mother,  who  is  probably  a wage  earner,  to  leave  her  child  in  safe 
hands  while  she  is  at  work  during  the  day.  When  a child  is  pre- 
sented for  admission  a thorough  medical  examination  is  made,  and 
if  treatment  is  required  it  is  given!.  . ^ 

Among  the  institutions  for  the  care  of  young  children,  the  crftche, 
which  is  nearly  always  private,  receives  children  of  almost  any  age 
up  to  3 years,  at  which  time  they  may  enter  the  infant  school.  The 
infant  school  has  two  divisions,  namely,  from  2$  years  of  age  to  6, 
and  from  6 to  ?,  the  latter  division  preparing  them  to  enter  the 
primary  school.  From  the  first  the  child  finds  himself  in  a con- 
genial environment  in  the  school  garden  with  its  play  equipment; 
there  vis  no  restraint  as  to  regularity  of  hours,  nothing  giving  rise 
to- the  feeling  that  in  the  interest  of  the  school  the  young  pupil  is'* 
cut  off  for  a certain  time*  from  home  and  parents.  When  the  in- 
structional stage  is  reached,'  there  are  kindly  teachers  to  take  him 
in  hand,  to  see  that'he  learns  the  correct  pronunciation  of  words  and 
that  he  .acquires  good  personal  habits.  -So  far  as  expedient  the  ohild 
is  left  to  himself  in  his  first  efforts  to  think,  to  observe,  to  understand, 
and  to  judge;  he  is  permitted  to  drift  into  school  tasks  without  the  " 
notion  of  .compulsion;  hence  he  does  not  come  to  feel  that  he  is  con- 
trolled by  a rigorous  taskmaster. 

The  first  form  of  instruction  assunies  the  nature  of  entertaining 
stories  wnth  talks  of.  a practical  tinge  that  furnish  whatever  nn«W 
there  is  in  the  early  teaching.  The  opportunity  for  advancement  is 
preserved  in  the  recurrent  periods  of  promotion,  usually  at  the  end  - 
of  the  year,  though  in  case  of  the  pupil’s  sickness  they  may'ootne  at  the 
dose  of  the  firet  semester  follbwiiig  the  year  in  which- the  promotion 
would  naturally  have  .occurred. 
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^Tfyos  class  of  schools  shows  a tendency  to  increasing  use  of  Froobe- 
lianmethods.  The  original  idea  of  ABsistanoeto  the  home  and  of  a 
place  of  refuge  offering  a favorably  environment  is  retained  without 
any  modification.  To  their  suooess  it  is  essential  that  unselfish  people 
.be  placed  in  charge,  who  may  Anticipate  the  needs  of  the  children 
and  keep  in  close  touch  with  their  homes. 

Just  as  the  system  permits  the  infant  gradually  to  enter  the  .in- 
struction stages  of  the  schools,  it  permits  the  young  man  or  woman 
gradually  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  a vocation  while  still  remaining 
under  the  guidance  of  the  schools.  This  principle  is  realized  in  most 
Cantons  by  the  obligatory  continuation  schools.  These  are  founded 
by  the  communes  and  by  them  brought  to  an  accepted  standard  with 
regard  to*  buildings  and  equipment  in  order  to  receive  State  aid. 
They i are  of  two  classes,  schools  for  reviewing  and  supplementing  the 
genial  schobl branches  and  schools  mainly  for  training  in  the  voca- 
tions and  the  trades; 

In  most  Cantons  the  compulsory  attendance  for  boys  ceases  with 
completion  of  the  fifteenth  year,  though  in  others,  like  Obwalden 
Wallis,  it  is  from  6 to  12  months  longer;  yet  even  these  have  a 
permitting  boys  to  discontinue  at  15  by  passing  a special 
examination.  In  certain  localities  there  is  an  obligatory  continuation 
school  of  two  or  three  years  for  girls,  where  instruction  is  given  in 
manual  work  for  girls  and  in  household  economy.  * 

In  most  continuation  schools  is  embodied  an  idea  of  the  Grundtvig 
institutions  of  Denmark, 'namely,  that  of  an  intermission  after  the 
‘ compulsory  period  by  which  time  is  provided  far  the  pupil  to  recover 
from  & species  'of  classroom  fatigue  by  which  he  is  then  handi- 
capped; a year  or  two  is  permitted  to  lapse  before  the  continuation; 
the  pupil  then  takes  up  the  work  not  only  with  better  vigor,  but  with 
fcleSter conception  of  educational  aims. 

v:  The  brevity  of  time  in  the  programs  of  these  schools  does  not  per- 
>mitv  comprehensive  nor  exhaustive*  study  of  any  of  the 

branches.  Hence,  only  the  subjects  pertaining  to  practical  and  cWc 
1 life1  are"  tafeefcup.  As  a rule  these  Schools  admit  only  young  men, 

♦ though*  inaome  Cantons,  *as  in  those  6 i Ztirich  and  Bern,  they  are 
dbedocatiottal;  * As  nearly  all  lead  to  such  practical  vocations  and" 
1 mdustries  aa  pertain  to  the  l#calities  in  which  they  are  established, 
they  show  a strong  tendency  to  specialize  in  the  direction  of  the  trades, 
vinfagri<mlture,hor^  the  Cantons  of  Fri- 

vbourg  and-Thurgau  ^ie  « are  household  schools  for > girls ; in  > the 
f d£mer>  the  tequir^  a^  iufofo  years,  which  may  be  extended 

three  years  if  thepUpi  ?p«giw  * , > 

.>iiJThe  continuation  schools  sp^alkingiia,thayojctttm 
/aya  bffeh  conducted  tfce 
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papil  to  be  both  wage  earner  end  pupilat  the  Arne  time.  The  eebool- 
room  and  the  workshop  function  in  close  cooperation.  To  be  properly 
matriculated  the  pupil  must  have  secured  regular  employment  in  the 
trade  which  he  makes  his  chief  study,  The  employer  is  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  school ; he  not  only  instructs  the  pupil,  but  be  also  looks 
after  his  interest  as  wage  earner;  he  has  a definite  understanding 
with  the  school  authorities  about  the  courses  and  the  time  the  appren- 
tice pupil  may  reasonably  spend  at  school.  The  time  the  pupil  is  to 
remain  at  the  work  he  has  begun,  together  with  other  particular* 
calculated  to  insure  his  attendance  to  duty*  are  embodied  in  a con- 
tract which  the  pupil  is  required  to  sign.  The  sessiori  is  held  almost 
exclusively  in  the  winter,  with  from  6 to  12  hours  so  grouped  as  to 
fa}l  upon  two  or  three  forenoons  each  week.  The  flexibility  of  the 
general  system  adapts  itself  to  varying  local  conditions,  and  the 
instruction  often  extends  throughout  the  y.ear.  The  schools  thus  spe- 
cialize in  individual  directions  so  that  they  fall  into  groups,  each  of 
which  is  characterized  by  the  needs  of  its  general  patronage.  It 
would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  dominant  endeavor  is  to  impart 
peculiar  technical  skill  merely  to  fit  the  pupil  to  be  an  acceptable 
wage  earner.  Ethical  and  humanitarian  subjects  are  always  included,' 
to  ennoble  the  work  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be  by  educational  ideals 
and  associations. 

A view  of  the  plans  and  methods  prevailing  in  the  teachers’  train- 
ing schools  will  show  that  their  work  i*  ordered  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  one  principle  of  anticipating  what  the  pupils  are  to  do  later 
on  in  life.  In  the  apportionment  of  the  time  between' the 
and  the  professional  subjects,  those  training  directly  for  the  teacher’s 
future  duties  are  given  the  greater  prominence.  Realizing  the  need 
of  a review  of  the  general  branches,  and  yet  the  dangbr' of  allowing 
too  much  time  for  this,  the  regulations  concerning  it  are  so  framed 
as  to  effect  a carefully  balanced  compromise  without  unnecessary  re- 
strictions. The  statutes  of  Zurich-order  that  the  future  work  of  the 
teacher  shall  determine'the  allotment  of  time  to  each  subject;  as  ^li- 
as the  character  of  thj^instrnction ; th^fy  alko  specify ;*that;W 
instruction  in  all  branches  shall  be  such  that  it  may  serve  the  pupil 
as  uu  example  in  his  future  school  work.  To  secure  conformity  to, 
these-  regulations  ; those  who.  conduct  the  rocitationB  are:  required  .to®  * 
make  thorough  preparation  fof  every  leeeon  ahd  to  keep  a book  ih 
which  the  plan  of  each  Tesson.i^  preserved.'  Instruction  mi>taTjR}t 
textbooks,  plans, ^ programs;  and  apparetup  jttpe  fiiUy  ’ * 

.that  the  prospective  teacher  becomes  ^aipiliar  with. them^  and  readies 
an  estimate  df  their  vaine  forhiii "future  wcakv-!  ‘The'traihinir  Is  coo- 
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As  the  instructor*  specialist  who  has  the  skill  to  fashion  the  subject 
matter  for  presentation  before  the  class. 

The  official  guides  and  study  programs  anticipate  in  their  outlines 
the  practical  work  of  the  pupil  after  Ills  school  days.  The  instruc- 
tion plan  for  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall  sets  up  as  a chief  principle  that 
instruction  in  fact  should  predominate.  In  grammar,  for  example, 
there  is  to  be  less  theory  than  practice;  this  book  should,  in  fact,  be 


only  a guide  to  the  correct  use  of* the  language  in  speech  and  writing, 
an  aid  in  composition.  The  outlines  direct  the  pupil  to  write  on 
what  he  has  seen  or  heard  or  experienced,,  and  hence  really  under- 
stood. Description  is  to  be  not  simply  a list  of  the  characteristics 
of  an  object,  but  it  is  to  be  brought  into  living  relation  to  nature 
and  to  man.  In  history  the  events  of  one’s  country  should  be  seen 
as  related  to  what  takes  place  about  one’s  home.  In  the  geography 
of  particular  localities  and  countries  careful  attention  is  to  be  given 
to  the  life  of  the  people  of  these  places,  their  work,  and  arrange- 
ments peculiar  to  their  life  and  calling.  In  natural  history  the 
pupil  is  to  be  led  to  see  why  the  object  under  inspection  has  the 
peculiarities  he  discovers  and  how  well  it  is  adapted  to  its  mode  of 
existence,  what  relations  of  reciprocity  it  holds  to  other  beings,  what 
value  it  has  for  man,  and  how  man  accordingly  is  under  obligation 
to  protect  it  or  destroy  it. 

The  report  of  Prof.  Neuberth,  of  Christiania,  supplying  details 
of  observations  in  the  classrooms  of  Swiss  schools,  gives  a glimpse 
of  the  actual  work  of  teachers  thus  trained.  He  says : 


& _ 


»r> 

R-;- 


There  was  a quiet  orderliness  lh  all  the  activities  of  the  pupils,  no  trace  of 
indifference,  no  slovenliness,  but  evidence  of  painstaking  care  and  of  close 
cooperation  between  pnpll  and  teacher.  Some,  to  be  sure,  would  fall  below*  the 
,good  marks,  but  there  was  no  real,  and  certainly,  no  general  delinquency.  The 
Instructor  was  gifted  with  particular  skill  in  framing  his  questions,  a matter 
regarded  of  such  Importance  that  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  statutes  of  ZUrich  as 
the  special  mark  of  a good  teacher.  The  questions  Invariably  compelled  the 
pupils  to  think;  instead  of  furnishing  the  form  for  the  pupil’s  answer,  they 
left  him  tq  do  this  tot  himself.  The  . teachers  had,  It  appeared,  carefully 
weighed  and  Judged  both  the.  content  and  form  of  their  questions,  appearing 
to  be  indefatigable  in  training  themselves  to  get  their  questions  stated 
right  • • • The  answers,  which  were  given  with  very  satisfactory  readi- 
ness, often  gave  rise  to  new  questions  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and,  what  was 
'particularly  noticeable,  also  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Though  the  deliberate* 
pfim  seenjnay  be  criticised  , for  Its  dry  outline  character  and  for  the  absence 
of;  those  spontaneous  details  that  vitalise  a lesson,  the  landmarks  through  the  4 
iesson  were  certainly  charted  and  established,  giving  §*  chance  to  fill  in  with 
appropriate  Ulustratlye  matter.  . 

. The  practical  life  issues  of  the  teaching  have,  as  would-be  expected, 
ajarge  Bharo.  in  the  deUi^i^tione  .of  teachers  at  their  professional 
routings.,  Punng  its  session  of  September  80,  1918,  the  >Ziiridi 
'Teachers’  Association  discussed  contemplated  changes  in  the  higher* 
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grade  classes  and  the  courses  to  be  given  in'these.  As  the  suggested 
rearrangements  involved  time  allotment  to  various  subjects,  the 
accepted  or  alleged  values  of  these  were  again  fully  considered.  It 
was  evident  that  the  world  events  and  the  -recent  experience  of 
Switzerland  made  the  teachers,  even  more  than  formerly,  insist  on 
positive  answers  to  questions  of  a subject’s  value  to  the  pupil  after 
his  years  at  school.  The  propositions  for  the  discussion  of  the 
classics  were  formulated  with  regard  tc  these  considerations: 

1*  What  significance  does  the  culture  of  the  ancients  have  for  our  owi*  time? 
Z Does  the  Instruction  at  our  gymnasia  correspond  with  this  significance? 
& Can  not  the  same  goal  be  reached  in  other  ways,  and.  If  sot  what  adaptation 
would  it  <?ntall  on  the  gymnasia  of  the  future? 

Early  in  the  discussion  it  was  insisted  that  Latin,  to  maintain 
itself,  must  show  that  it  leads  to  undoubted  present-day  values. 
Since  the  war,  it  was.urged,  important  developments  have  taken  place 
in  the  industrial  and  social  life,  with  new  social  phases,  outlook,  and 
ideals — the  position  of  the  individual  in  the  State,  the  place  of  woman 
as  a member  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  principle  of  the  family  unit, 
the  international  position  of  the  State — time  must  be  found  to  inaster 
and  to  organize  new  masses  of  details  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the 
place  he  is  now  to  take.  Hence  the  question, 

Can  Latin  be  dropped  as  an  obligatory  study  rind  the  time  thereby  gained 
given  to  modern  subjects,  and  can  the  study  of  the  ancients  be  extended  by 
reading  good  translations?  Time  should  be  found  for  psychology  which,  as  It  is 
now  being  developed,  moves  close  to  everyday  activities ; we  constantly  come 
into  psychic  relations  with  other  people  creating  perplexing  situations  and 
problems.  OutBide  of  the  schools  the  pupil  4s  left  slowly,  painfully,  and  waste- 
fully  to  acquire  the  psychology  which  the  schools  could  more  conveniently  give 
him.1 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  held  that  the  western  world  has  been 
influenced  by  the  old  classic  world  for  centuries,  and  hence  no  matter 
how  high  it  might  tower  above  the  old,  its  roots  get  their  sustenance 
from  the  ancient  soil.  Our  modern  social  organizations-— state, 
church,  school,  society — are  the  result  of  a development  in  a straight 
line  from  the  ancient  world.-  If  our  present-day  intellectual  con- 
ditions are  to  be  apprehended  in  their  integrity  and  continuity  of 
development,  their  origin  and  growth  must  be  understood. 

Earlier  in  this  account  the  pupil’s  gradual  release  from  leissons  and 
entrance  upon  wage-earning  employment  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
feature  in ‘the  school  arrangements.  The  transition  period  thereby 
created  gives  opportunity  for  the  teachers  to  render  service  to; the 
pupils,  no  less  important  because  it  comes  outside  of  the  usual  school 
programs.  In  a circular  published  January  1,  1918,  and  addressed 
by  the  school  authorities  of  Ziirich  td  the  teachers  of  district  schools, 

j ; VA<Uj>t#d  from . 8<£  wd*ert*dw  FebyuAry,  IS  IS.  ^ 
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hlgher  grade  schools,  andfolkschools,  is  set  forth  the  duty  of  teacbors 
toherppupils  to  find' employment  suited  to  their  aptitudes.  The 
school  boards  and  teachers  have,  accordingly,  cooperated  with  the 
Surest*  of  Statistics  to  ascertain'  what  callings  were  most  sought  by 
pupils  ^fter  completing  the  period  of  required  attendance.  The  in- 
formation brought  in  showed  what  callings  were  most  attractive  to 
bbys  and&irls,  and  also  in  what  fields  of  endeavor  their  labor  was 
most  in  demand.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  teachers  would 
understand  that  the  prerequisites  were  bodily  force  and  vitality  , 
power  of  orderly  and  sustained  thinking,  congenial  manners,  resolu- 
tion in  will  and\deed,  and  strength  of  character.  The  teacher  through 
personal  experience  understands  the  pupil’s  mental  and  physical  ca- 
pabilities, and  is^  iri  consequence,  prepared  as  no  one  else  to  assist 
the  parents  in  selecting  his  life  work.  He  would  reach  an  under- 
standing with  the  parents,  and  perhaps  take  occasion  to  .explain  to 
them  the  moral  as  well  os  the  industrial  conditions  depending  on  the 
choice,  and  the  disadvantage  of  being  without  a trade  or  calling.  If 
a choioe  'is  difficult  to^make,  a pupil  may,  while  yet  at  school,  be 
\jgtrided  in  the  general  direction  of  a trade  or  one  of  the  commercial 
Shea. In  performing  th^  duty  the  teadher,  it  was  pointed  out,  would 
often  have  a delicate  task,  for  he  might  have  to  advise  the  choice  of 
m^nual'labor  in  cases  where  the  parents  would  insist  on  something 
theV  regarded  as  higher  a'$  the  calling  for  their  children.  If  the 
econpmic  conditions  of  the  parents  would  permit  the  pupil,  to  pass 
Lhrod^h  ohly  the  primary  school,  or  at  most,  two  classes  of  the  higher 
gradeschoc^,  a calling  consisting  in  the  main  of  labor  with  the  hands 
should  \not  be  looked  upon  aa  unsuitable,  unless  marked  personal 
gifts  pointed  to  something  different.  If,  despite  the  statistical  show- 
ring  that  clerical  positions  and  offices  are  crowded  by  young  appli- 
cant^ a*  Choice  of  this. calling  Should  seem  wise,  it  becomes  the 
fteacher?s  dW  to  point  out  that  succt  i her®  depends  especially  on 
.tact  andt  per^onal  address*  readinessW  the  use  of  several  languages, 
akUlln  figures,  and  the  ability  to  writ  a neat  and  legible  hand. 

^^  ;^e  circulftltof  the  Ziirich  school  authorities  also  states  that  young 
^m^aiKl^women^  should. be  advised  thalt  a great  many  of  their  num- 
ber— most  of  insufficiently prepaid— turn  in  the  direction  of 

j a:  calling  *requiri^  framing.  These  people  crowd,  the  mid- 

idleschoG^  have  pain^lyWi  at  great  sacrifice  gone 

r^r6ugh  the  cour^  they  find  no  opening  commensurate  with  their 
hopes. It lis  an  $spfcoially  responsible  task  u*  guide  those  that  (cpn- 
tempkte  tAkmg  np,the  profeesion,  of  teac^mg.  requisite,  eir- 

( dowments  ^d.  possibilitm  are  h^alwayMjfe  --us^t.the'a^qf  14 
m 'f 

ment  and^teength ^qt  aiwaw.iSui^Mbythe  marks 
c Ajpupi|s t h* oreault ^The'iw^i^ihouid  therfr- 
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fore  be  aware  of  his  solemn  duty  to  counteract  the  vanity  of  parents 
by  aiding  his  pupils  in  a choice  which  saves  both  them  and  their 
parents  from  cruel  disappointments.  Again,  he  will  have  the  more 
agreeable  duty  of  encouraging  the  capable  boy  and  girl  whom  he 
finds  in  his  class  to  take  up  such  scientific  or  professional  lines  as 
appear  to  be  within  their  powers.  In  behalf  of  these  he  will  have 
occasion  to  confer  with  the  boards  and  officials  that  will  come  to 
have  charge  of  the  pupils  in  the  branches  selected.  As  the  question 
of  expense  is  also  involved,  the  teacher’s  further  service  consists  in 
helping  the  pupils  to  secure  aid  and  stipends  from  such  funds,  as  are 
available.  ' 

As  an  outcome  of  these  early  suggestions,  oducators  began,  to  con- 
sider the  feasibility  of  a compendium  in  which  this  kind  of  service 
could  be  outlined  in  a form  suitable  to  be  taken  up  as  a part  of  the 
scheduled  work  of  certain  types  of  schools.  With  this  in  view  the 
educational  board  of  Zurich  directed  that  a vocational  guide  book 
should  be  furnished  pupils  at  nominal  cost  and  be  studied  as  an  ob- 
ligatory subject  in  the'  eighth  primary  class  and  in  the  first  two 
classes  of  the  higher  grade 'schools  and  that  it  should  also  be  adopted 
for  general  use  in  the  third  class  of  the  higher  grade  school.  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  desirability  of  treating  its  content  as  instruc- 
tion material.  The  teacher  was  enjoined  to  stress  the  importance  of 
training  for  skill  and  attention  to  duty  and  to  find  occasion  to  give 
his  pupils  helpful  words  of  counsel  as  they  entered  on  their  ohosen 
life  work.  He  was  reminded  that  the  pupil’s  choice  of  calling  should 
not  invariably  be  regarded  as  final;  the  main  point  was  to  help  him 
earnestly  to  consider  the  choice. 

The  movement  here  mentioned,  which  was  well  under  way  in  1916, 
has  since  then  assumed  new  phases,  and  a scope  beyond  what  was 
originally  contemplated.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  educational  * 
board  some  of  the  results  for  1917  are  given.1  In  many  districts  and 
communities,  says  the  report,  boards  for  vocational  consultation  were 
established.  The  official  sc^ppl  journal  for  March,  1917,  published  a 
comprehensive  list  of  places  where  applicants  might  come  for  con- 
sultation. Many  benevolent  associations,  among  them  the  founda- 
tion “ For  Young  People  ” (Fur  die  Jugend)  gave  financial  sup- 
port  to  the  cause.  The  expectation  was  that  a general  service  bureau 
for  the  entire  .Canton  would  be  established. 

The  Jugend wohlfahrt,  Revue  Suisse  de  Protection  de  la  Jeunesse, 
under  date  of  January,  19i9,  surveys  in  part  what  was  accomplished 
during  the  years  from  1916  to  1919.  ‘ 


The  suggestions,  published  by  the  school  board  led  to  cooperation 
betWeen  the  schools  and  the  associations  . mentioned  above.  They 
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succeeded  in  getting  42  business  places,  factories,  and  other  industrial 
plants  made  accessible  to  pupils  who  in  company  with  their  teachers 
desired  to  visit  these  to  reach  a clearer  conception  of  the  work  there 
going  on  with  the  view  of  choosing  a calling  more  intelligently. 
Similarly,  they  conferred  with  about  160  foremen  of  shops  and  trades 
to  procure  information  for  those  pupils  who  expected  to  seek  posi- 
tions as  apprentices.  Every  teacher  instructing  final  or  graduating 
classes  of  the  primary  and  the  higher  grade  schools  was  furnished 
with  a list  bf  available  positions  and  also  of  places  in  the  city  where 
practice  in  the  trades  could  be  secured.  The  teachers  were  also  fur- 
nished with  a list  of  applications  from  farmers  who  wished  to  employ 
boys  having  completed  the  school  requirements;  also  a record  of 
places  where  girls  could  find  'employment.  Through  the  agencies 
| mentioned,  the  instructors  kept  in  touch  with  about  140  educational 

officials  throughout  the  Canton,  thereby  extending  the  work  until  the  ^ 
city  of  Zurich  felt  warranted  in  increasing  the  stipends  and  funds 
for  promoting  instruction  in  the  trades.1 
. As  the,  importance  of  this  form  of  school  service  became  more  , 

extensively  recognized,  there  was  'felt  the  need  of  organizing  for  its 
further  prosecution.  With  this  in  view  the  occupational  teachers  of 
the  Canton  of  Zurieh,  in  the  autumn  of  1918,  effected  an  organization 
. . of  200  members.  The  constitution  adopted  by  this  body  ^pts  up  its 
j purpose  thus:  (1)  To  guard  and  to  further  the  material  and  ideal 
interests  of  the  occupational  teachers;  (2)  to  promote  the  profes- 
sional training  of  its  members;  (3)  to  cultivate  right  relations  among 
Hie  occupational  schools,  the  folk  schools,  the  trades,  and  industries; 

(4)  to  assist  in  procuring  instruction  material  for  the  trade  schools. 

The  executive  agencies  of  the  association  are  to  consist  of  permanent 
- committees  representing  the  various  occupations.  Their  chief  duty 
will  be  to  further,  in  accordance  with  point  8,  closer  relations  among 
p the  trades,  the  industries,  and  the  schools. 

" . * ’ , 
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. In  order  to  render  the  most:  complete  service  for  life  the  responsi- 
bility of  watching  over  the  pupils’  health  has  also  been  brought  fully 
withiA  the  kc ope  of  the  teachers1  duties.  Childhood  is  obviously  the 
tihie  when  physical  defects  of  whatever  kind  should 'be  discovered  and 
remedied.  Each  Canton  Has  specific  regulations  toucliinjg  the  physA 
i<Ar-^afeihation^  6f  the  child  upon  entrance  into  the  schools;  the 
Inter  periodical  eWifiinatibns,  an^  rep^rts  of  abnormal  conditions  dis- 
covered* ' 1 
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test.  He  must  hold  the  practicing  physician*s  license  as  required  by 
the  Federal  Union.  Employed  by  the  department  of  education^  he 
is  not  permitted  individual  practice.  When  the  school  board,  deals 
with  questions  of  hygiene  or  sanitation,  he  may  be  summoned-  as  an 
advisory  member.  His  professional  duties  with  regard  to.  the  schools 
and  the  pupils  are  minute  and  definite.  In  the  Canton  of  Solothurn 
these  include  the  examination  of  each  individual  pupil  and  inspection 
of  every  schoolhouse  in  towns  and  country  districts.  He  is  to  visit 
schools  for  women’s  work  at  least  once  a year  and  to  make  careful 
inspection  of  ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  cleanliness,  sewers?  water 
supply,  courts,  gymnastic  rooms,  baths,  pupils’  benches,  school  .fur- 
niture, school  utensils,  and  sanitation  material.  The  physician  must 
have  regular  hours  for  consultation;  he  must  pass  on  all  requests^or 
exemption  from  attendance  at  school  based  on  reasons  of  health ; he 
determines  whether  pupils  should  be  placed  in  classes  organized  for 
defectives,  and  whether  or  not  they  are  to  be  sent  to  children’s  sani- 
tariums ; moreover,  he  enters  on  a special  record  cases  where  pupils 
are  to  be  under  observation  for  some  time  and  where  they  need  par- 
ticular consideration  during  the  school  "Work;  at  specified  intervals 
he  is  to  repeat  the  examination  of  eyes,  ears,  and  teeth.  Vaccination, 
disinfection,  precautionary  measures  against  communicable,  diseases, 
tuberculosis,  and  diseases  of  the  scalp,  attendance  on  pupils  taken  ill— 
these  are  matters  to  which  the  school  physician  must  attend.  He  may, 
if  he  wishes,  make  his  inspection  at  any  time,  even  during  school 
hours,  though  it  is  expected  that  he  shall  interfere  with  the  recitation 
as  little  as  possible.  He  is  privileged  to  be  present  at  recitations  any 
time  when  this  may  help  him  to  an  insight  into  the  pupils’  state  of 
health.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1919  the  school  periodicals  discussed 
the  physical  measurements  of  pupils  with  the  view  of  studying  a new 
type  of  school  bench  adapted  to  their  health  and  comfort,  an  attempt 
in  which  the  school  physician  evidently  takes  part.  Other  duties 
falling  to  him  are  to  approve  tire  plans  for  school  buildings,  to  inspect 
the  health  certificates  of  men  and  women  teachers,  to  teach  them  how 
to  treat  the  .defects  they  discover  in  the  speech  and  voices  of  their 
pupils,  ho%  to  deal  with  children  suffering  from  nervous  trouble,  and, 
finally,  to  lecture  to  teachers  and  parents  on  topics  of  hygiene.  Dur- 
ing the  influenza  epidemic  pupils  generally  attempted  target  back  to 
school  before 'complete  recovery;  hence  they  were  in  dmr  of  inr 
curring  bad  after  effects.  The  school  physicians  adopted  th^  regula- 
tion that  no  pupil  should  be  permitted  to  return  until  the  seventh  day 
after  complete  recovery.  ,V: 

Various  institutions  having  both  curative  and  instructional  pur- 
poses are  found  throughout  Switzerland.  Some;Qffthe8e!a^tiade 
schools,  adapted. tothecapabilitiesofcertain.classcsof  defectives.;  but. 
in  alt these  institutions  the  instruction  is  .subordinated  to  thc  restorer 
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taon  of  the  pupils5  health.  They  qften  have  the  character  of  vacation 
colonies,  where  pupils  under  the  supervision  of  their  teachers  may 
come  to  recuperate.  They  are  by  ho  means  limited  to  the  poor,  but 
well-to-do  parents  realize  the  benefits  there  received  and  send  their 
children  to. these  places  in  increasing  numbers. 

One  of  this  class  is  the  forest  school,  where  recitations  are  held  \n 
the  open  under  the  trees.  The  first  one  was  founded  through  com- 
munal initiative  in- Lausanne  in  1908;  in  1912  and  1913  two  similar 
schools  were  founded  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva  through  private  en- 
deavor ; later  one  was  established  in  Neuenburg,  and  in  1914  another 
in  $h®  Canton  of  Zurich  Their  drigin  grew  out  of  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren with  weak  constitutions,  to  whom  fresh  air  and  nourishing  food 
are  the  essentials.  The  location  selected  is  in  the  edge  of  the  forest; 
the  period  for  the  sessions  is  from  May  till  late  in  September. 


In  El  Monitor  de  la  Educacion  Comun  an  account  is  given  of 
another  achievement  of  Swiss  educational  and  medical  endeavor, 
namely,  a sun  school,  where  certain  classes  of  pupils  in  poor  health 
may  do  a limited  amount  of  school  work  while  they  are  receiving  - 
the  benefits  of  the  curative  properties  of  the  sun’s  rays.  A school  of 
this  kind  has  been  conducted  sumn^r  and  winter  for  12  years  at 
Leysin.  The  restoration  to  full  usefulness  under  the  treatment  here 
provided  is  more  remarkable  in  the  case  of  children  than  in  the  QMwJr 
pf  adults,  for  the  reason,  undoubtedly,  that  the  former  can  Wore* 
readily  comply  with  the  necessary  restrictions  in  regard  to  work. 

The  location  selected  for  these  schools  is  at  a high  altitude,  sometimes 
as  high  as  1,100  meters  above  sea  level.  The  largest  school  has  a 
farm  completely  equipped,*  under  an  experienced  agronomist,  himself 
a cured  patient,  where  agriculture,  dairying,  and  bee  and  fowl  keep- 
ing are  carried  on.  In  so  far  as  the  treatment  is  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  tuberculosis,  all  lessons  are  subordinated  to  this  purpose,  the  only 
mention  of  school  proper  being  as  one  of  the  divimons  of  time  among 
hours  assigned  to  exercises  for  respiratory  development,  walks,  and 
light  agricultural  or  garden  work. 

■ In  his  account  the  author  shows  how  the  mental  training  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  physical.  No  special  place  is  designated  for  recita- 
tions, the  covered  gallei^sgdj(Hning  the  chalets  being  generally  util- 
ised/ A small,  portable  seat  with  writing  desk  attached,  the  frame 
higher  than  usual  and  requiring  an  upright  posture,  is  furnished  each 
pupil;  - When  the  weather  is  fine  the  class  aiid  the  teacher  roam  in 
eeirch  of  the  most  attractive  place  for  recitations—it  is  the  movable 
school  par  excellence.  In  addition  to  the  lessons  assigned,  the  teacher 
gives  instruction  ou  Bome  thome  arising  out  of  the  local  topography, 

° * / * * ‘ ^ Y 1 • •••* 
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temper  and  stability  of  character,  effects  appearing  as  a consequence 
of  the  physical  hardening. 

The  writer  in  El  Monitor  advocates  the  extension  and  adaptation 
of  the  best  features  above  .mentioned  to  the  general  public-school 
system.  He  does  not  attempt  to  prescribe  the  exact  method  by  whicji 
this  may  be  done,  but  he  is  confident  that  it  can  be  worked  out  any- 
where by  & study  of  local  conditions.  Various  instances  of  its  reali- 
zation are  cited,  as  in  Bern,  Basel,  and  Geneva,  where  children  from 
some  of  the  public  schools  receive  open-air  instruction.  In  Lausanne, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  city  authorities,  experiments  in  such  in- 
struction have  been  made  with  children  selected  by  the  physicians. 
Various  cities  of  neighboring  Cantons  have  organized  advanced 
classes  for  further  experiments.  Objections  on  the  score  of  expense 
are  easily  met,  as  the  latter  are  obviously  light,  the  necessary  equip- 
ment being  of  the  very  simplest.  „ 

The  Swiss  journals  and  official  reports  also  speak  of  other  ar- 
rangements, both  for  the  therapeutic  treatment  of  school  children 
and  for  special  training  in  usefulness  for  those  whom  medical  care 
is  not  able  fully  to  restore.  Under  the  direction  of  the  health  de- 
partment of  Zurich,  children  who  suffer,  from  defects  of  speech  or- 
ailments  of  the  vocal  organs  are  taken  in  hand.  This  branch  of  the 
medical  department  is  intended  first  of  all  to  impart  such  knowl-* 
edge  and  skill  as  will  be  of  use  to  teachers  having  charge  of  pupils 
afflicted  with  troubles  of  the  throat  and  the  speech  organs.  Sessions 
for  these  purposes  are  held  in  the  consultation  rooms  of  the  city 
clinics.  Here  teachers  may  receive  such  mbdical  knowledge  as  will 
fit  them  to  discover  and  relieve  the  less  serious  cases  that  they  find 
in  their  classes  and  also  to  see  the  importance  of  promptly  referring 
troublesome  cases  to  the  specialists.  As  instructors,  they  are  taught 
what  to  do  with  pupils  that  stutter  or  speak  with  an  unnatural  nasal 
tone,  to  understand  the  ^troubles  at  the  bottom  of  recurrent  or 
chronic  Hoarseness,  as  well  as  partial  or  incipient  stages  of  deafness. 
The  diagnosis  which  the  teacher  is  prepared  to  make  will  be  the  first 
step*  toward  a course  of  corrective  treatment.  ^ 

Again,  unless  the  teacher  understands  troubles  like  these,  he  may 
classify  an  apparently  backward  child  "as  below  normal  mentality, 
when  the  trouble  is  due  to  difficulties  in  the  organs  y&f  speech  or 
hearing.  / - y 

Teachers  in  ZUrich  and  Basel  having  charge  of  pupils  of  defective  hearing 
explain  the  handicap  under  which  these  get  an  education.  Many  things  at 
school  And  at  home  pass  by  them  without  leaving  a trice.  To  festore  these, ' 
so  far  as  possible,  to  fall  communion  with  the  outer  world  and  thereby  give 
their  lives  greater  fullness  'Is  a worthy  endeavor  for  the  schools.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  knowledge  requisite  for  this  kind  of  service  la  in  essentials  also 
the.  foundation  for  elemental  language  instruction  atechoolawtth  normal 
171030°— 21— Bull.  80 23  '*  f “ 
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children,  at  least  when  It  Is  a question  of  raising  the  Instruction  from  a purely 
mechanical  method  to  one  based  on  a knowledge  of  the  spbech  organs.1 

The  Swiss  school  authorities  are  giving  due  attention  to  those 
pupils  who  puffer  under  some  species  of  more  or  less  marked  psychic 
disturbance,  which  makes  thV  usual  school  arrangements  unsuited  for 
their  progress  or  recovery.  Among  the  symptoms  pointing  to  such 
cases  are  absent:mindedness,\udden  rage,  depression,  unnatural 
1 activity  of  the  imagination,  delusions,  and  disturbed\sleep.’'  These 
young  sufferers  are  obviously  entitled  to  treatment  such  as  their 
conditions. require,  which  can  be  given  only  in  school  homes  espe- 
cially suited  for  them.  Here  they  could  be  treated  pathologically 
according  to  a plan  adapted  to  each ; the  children  could  be  segregated 
into  groups  to  prevent  harmful  influences  of  one  individual  or  class 
by  another.  'These  ideas  are  in  part  carried  out  in  some  of  the 
cantonal  schools,  were  special  care  is  given  to  children  of  nervous 
temperament.  Dr.  Frank,  of  Zurich,  advises  that — 

Parents  of  such  children  jahould  be  visited  «uid  thereby  a clew  obtained  to  a 
correct  diagnosis  of  their  troubles.  The  teacher  himself  should  not  presume 
to  play  the  part  of  a pathologist,  for  he  might  thereby  do  great  harm,  but  ho 
should  train  himself  to  detect  these  not  uncommon  instances  of  slight  nervous 
disturbance.  Sometimes  a quiet  word  from  the  teacher  will  help  to  remove 
the  slight  psychio  obstruction;  In  other  cases  the  trouble  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  specialist  before  the  damage  becomes  too  great. 

Dr.  Frank  adds  that  offenses  committed  by  these  children  should 
be  dealt  with  in  a manner  different,  usually  gentler,  from  those  of 
others..  The  experiences  reported  from  such  homes  in  Germany 
make  it  plain  that  a rather  long  period  is  necessary  to  effect  a cure, 
though  even  a stay  of  five  or  six  weeks  has  been  beneficial. 

For  those  that  can  not  be  fully  healed  the  teachers  try  to  find 
work  that  comes  within  their  powers.  “ This  endeavor  has  not  only 
an  economic  but  a moral  and  ethical  side, ‘for  it  will  help  to  keep 
^these  less  fortunate  people  from  feelii\g  that  they  are  a burden.” 
mAn  attempt  to  realize  this  ^purpose,  was  made ‘in  Basel  in  1917  by 
opening' a little  trade  school  for  subnormal  children. 

first  It  was  known  as  the  Weaver’s  Shop,  but  it  wbb  by  no  means  intended 
to  be  limited  to  the  occupation  Implied  In  tj'e  name.  Aid  from  the  Canton  and 
from  private  donors  enabled  the  originators  to  carry  the  plan  further.  The 
teachers  lb  charge  fotmd  that  sewing,  stitching,  Covering  cushions,  and  to 
some  extent  weaving  could  very  well  be  done  by  subnormal  pupils.  The  results 
were,  In  fact,  so  encouraging  as  to  warrant  the  extenslptf  of  the  Idea  by  open- 
- ing  a school  atStapfelberg  for  subnormal  girls.  Since  then  fundB  have  been 
secured  from  other  sources,  so  that  It  Is  now  contemplated  to  extend  the  scope 
of  the  endeavor1  by  organizing  rural*  homes  where  chlldten  of  this  class  may 
become  familiar  with  farm  work  and  thereby  be  placed  In  .the  way  of  gaining 
.th'^robsistehtSL*^;''  \-Y  , \ 1 * , . * ' r‘  1 \ 
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Movements  of  this  kind  have  been  accelerated  by  the  war,  and 
some  new  arrangements  formerly  regarded  as  of  doubtful  expediency 
have  been  put  into  practice.  From  the  Canton  of  Aargau,  for  in^ 
stance,  scverai  measures  taken  by  the  schools  are  reported  that  may 
be  regarded  as  typical  of  what  the  schools  are  doing  elsewhere— 
greater  attention  to  exceptional,  'criminally  inclined,  or  unhealthy 
children;  increase  in  the  facilities 'for  free  lunch  and  free  clothing; 
more  thorough  health  supervision ; improved  sanitary  conditions  of 
schools  and  pupils’  dormitories;  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  in 
a class;  conference  on  the  choice  of  work,  together  with  plans  for 
free  instruction  of  pupil  apprentice^;  furnishing  of  writing  and 
instruction  material  free  of  charge;  remittance  of  tuition  in  the 
district  schools;  increase  in  the  number  of  stipends  for  pupils;  es- 
tablishing courses  in  commerce  adapted  for  girls  and  manual  work 
for  boys ; greater  freedom  in  the  change,  election,  and  omission  of 
subjects;  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  agencies  to  secure  employment 
for  pupils;  reduction,  under  certain  conditions,  of  -the  obligatory 
school  period. 

In  immediate  connection  Vith  the  programs  of  all  schools,  there 
is  a marked  tendency  to  investigate  the  value  of  work  done  at  the 
home  as  compared  with  that  done'  in  the  classroom.  With  the  aid 
of  experimental  psychology,  teachers  have  readied  the  conclusion 
(reported  mainly  in  Schweizerische  Lehrerzeitimg  for  Feb.  23, 1918) 
that:  ' 


The  work  done  at  school*  was  generally  superior  to  that  done  by  an  Isolated 
pupil  at  home  as  home  work.  In  copying  and  figuring  at  home  it  was  ma- 
terially less  than  It  should  be  in  comparison  with  the  same  kind  done  at  school. 
Qualitatively  the  comparison  was  also  favorable  to  the  school.  As  over  atfalnst 
this,  the  experiments  showed  that  In  die  case  of  certain  pupils  who  wert  per- 
mitted to  work  quietly  at  home  the  work  was  better  thpn  that  done  In  the  ^ 
clasA  In  proportion  as  higher  spiritual  qualities  entered  into  it,  the  assign, 
ment  (Imagination,  judgment,  presentation,  literary  style)  done  at  home  was 
better:  in  proportion  as  it  involved  die  character  of  a nlbuiory  performance,  ' 
into  which  Uttle  of  the  puplTs  personality  entered,  the  classroom  work  was 
better.  A 


Among  other  conclusions  readied  was  that  the  pupil,  if  permitted 
to  select  his  own  time  for  doing  the  assignment,  would  often  choose 
hours  unsuited  to  mental  work,  such  as  the  time  immediately  after 
a meal.  As  the  pupil  grows  more  mature,  jvith  clearer  realize  t ion  of  hie 
responsibility,  the  home  work  becomes  more  satisfactory.  It  is 
obviously  the  duty  of  the  school  authorities  to  see  to  it  that  pupils 
do  hot  become  overburdened  by  assignments  to  be  done  at  home.' 
When  home  work  is  necessary,  it  may  indeed  sejve  as  >a  link  between 
thehptne  and  the  school  because  the  parents  would  be*  under  obligation 
to  see  to  it  that  the  children  havevthe  necessary  tinm  for  the  home 
assignment.  - 
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EXTENSION  OF  SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES  DJJE  TO  "THE  WAS. 


One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  war  on  the  schools  in  Switzerland,  as 
elsewhere,  was  to  furnish  ah  incentive  to  breajc  through  the  fixedness 
of  the  school  programs  and  to  respond  to  the  immediate  emergencies 
created.  Occasions  arose.  for  extending  the  work  of  the  schools  in 
directions  that  had  been  thought  to  lie  entirely  beyond  thfeir  province. 
The  justification  of  these  departures  became  topics  for  deliberations 
by  school  councils,  leading  inevitably  to  a new  survey  of  the  use- 
fulness and  timeliness  Of  the  various  branches  of  the  curricula.  A 
new  outlook  tending  to  take  as  its  viewpoint  the  very  fundamentals 
in  education  began  to  prevail.  If  this  wholesome  disturbance  of 
the  educational  regime  comes  to  crystallize  into  any  new  principle  of 
teaching,  its  characterizing  features  will  be  a more  direct  regard  for 
the  health  and  the  entire  career  of  a pupil,  whether  such  regard  can 
best  be  oh&fved  by  the  aid  of  books  and  lessons  or  in  some  other  way. 
The  pupil’s  life  interests  will  be  more  fully  paramount;  and  the 
programs  of  schools  will  be  fashioned  toward  these  ends,  no  matter 
how  they  may  come  to  deviate  from  the  school  traditions. 

The  possibility  of  suspending  the  school  routine  for  the  sake  of 
greatefmterests  first  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  endeavor  to  help 
relievo  the  economic  stjgps  the  war  created.  As  the  Swiss  school 
publications  Teport  the  e^ly  instruction  for  the  guidance  of  teachers 
in  conducting  this -relief  work,  and  as  later  issues  9/  the  same  publi- 
cations  give  the  actual  achievement,  it  is  possible  to  trace  these 
endeavors  through  some  of  their  stages.  The  Gommission  on  In- 
dustrial Information  in  its  report  advises  that  those  who  have  charge 
of  placing^city  pupils  as  helpers  should  always  have  regard  to  the 
spontaneous  willingness  of  the  pupils  to  enter  upon  this  kind  of 
service.  Of  the  two  usual  modes  pi  making  the  labor  of  pupils' 
available  tor  agricultural  productiveness,  namely,  as  assistants  dur- 
ing harvest  and  ad  independent  tillers  of  gardens  of  their  own,  the 
latter  is  the  more  promising.  To  plant  and  produce,  crops  of  their 
own  fosters  a*  spirit  of  social  responsibility  and  a*,  sense  of  patriotic 
duty.  Edud&tionally,  too,  it  has  a superior  value,  for  it  is  a form  of 
experimentation  in  which  the  young  agriculturist  is  spurred  on  to 
inform  himself  about  the  best  method  of  tilling  the  plat  allotted  to 
him.  It  would  be  highly  desirable,  if  city  conditions  would  permit, 
to  place  school  garden  tillage  on  the  program  for  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
years;  even  a further  extension  of : it  as  a part  of  the  curriculum 
"would  be  "advantageous  if  . weather  conditions  would  make  it,  prac- 
ticable to,giv6  it  a fixed  placeon  the  daily  schedule.. 

i,The  s<^ckfi:  publicationfl  call  attention  to  the  considerations  that 
determine  the  success  of  pupils:  assisting  on  the  farms  .during  the 
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busy  seasons!  The  experiences  of  city  pupils  on  the  farm  fiave  nbt 
always  been  satisfactory  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  farmers. 
Usually  the  boys  come  with  incorrect  and  distorted  conceptions  of 
country  work,  and  ate  therefore  cruelly  disillusionized  during  the 
first  days;  and,  again,  the  farmer  does  not  Always  have  a correct  con- 
. ception  of  the  city  pupils’  feelings  and  outlook.  In  .participating  in 
the  work  of  the  country  it  is  best  for  the  pupils  to  be  accompanied 
by  teachers  and  responsible  persons  who  see  to  it  that  the  stay  in  the 
country  becomes  profitable  to  their  charges  as  well  as  to  the  farmers. 

There  may  not  always  be  the  needed  accommodations,  in  which 
case  the  village  schoolhouse  could  be  used  as  a dormitory.  Here  the 
work  group  could  be  kept  busy  at  some  form  of  lesson  during  rainy 
days.  The  help  should  not  be  rendered  gratis,  but  should  be  com- 
pensated by  a wage;  even  though  nominal,  it  would  be  an  encourage- 
merit.  * 


The  substance  of  the  above  suggestions,  taken  from  the  published 
instructions  to  Swiss  teachers,  is  supplemented  by  information  tell- 
ing of  the  actual  endeavors  to  carry  them  into  effect  Instances  are 
cited  of  individual  farmers  who  spoke  highly  of  the  efforts  made  by 
the  city  pupils  to  help,  ^ding  that  some  of  them  rendered  very  ma- 
terial aid  in  harvesting  the  rye.  The  pupils,  from  * certain  modem 
school  exceeded  the  expectations  placed  upon  them.  One  result  of 
these  expeiilnents  was  that  an  organization  of  teachers  at  Basel  deter- 
mined on  a plan  for  carrying  them  further  by  making  them  a perma- 
nent school  endeavor.  To  that  end  they  invited  pupils— boys  and 
girls— to  take  part.  The  press  was  asked  to  assist  by  urging  the 
farmers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pupil’s  help  at  the  next  harvest. 
To  get  the  faftners  themselves  interested  was  regarded  as  most  im- 
portant.1 


As  the  schools  of  Switzerland  are  closely  identified  in  their  work 
with  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  they  were  closely  touched  by  the 
economic  disturbances  of  the. war.  .One  immediate  effect,  already' 
mentioned,  was  to  organize  for  productiveness;  another  was  the  ne- 
cessity for  augmenting  the  salaries  of  teachers.  Where  the  burden 
of  this  emergency  increment  should  fall  was  at  first  a matter  of  Un- 
certainty. The  Federal  Government  looked  for  a solution  which 
would  make  the  increase  400  francs,  instead  of  600  as  asked  by  the 
teachers,  and  apportion  it  equally  between  the  Canton  and  the  Com-; 
monwealth.  Temporary  increments  were  granted  until  1919,  when 
permanent  salary  improvements  will  undoubtedly  be  made,  arrange- 
ments which  appeared  to  bs  entirely  satisfactory  M the  tOachers. 
Despite  the  opportunities  for  more  remunerative  work,  ft#  teachers 
left  their  if  draty  for  othflr  employment 
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Some  dislocation  of  the  work  came  about  through  the  general 
economic  stress.  School  boards  received  many  applications  from 
pupils  for  dismissal  before  the  expiration  of  the  required  time,  be- 
cause‘the  parents  wished  them  released  for  remunerative  employ- 
ment. M the  interests  of  both  the  pupils  and  the  schools,  these  re- 
quests were  granted  only  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency.  Considerable 
interruption  of  the  work  took  place,  however.  In  the  spring  of  1919, 
for  instance,  the  irregularity  had  become  so  extensive  that  many 
schools  concluded  the  year’s  work  without  the  usual  semester  exam- 
inations, Exercises  of  another  kind  were  \ then  substituted,  but  in 
no  case  did  these  have  the  character  of  tests.  These  arrangements 
were  so  much  the  more  necessary  as  the  influenza  epidemic  had,  in 
many  districts,  compelled^the  schools  to  be  closed  for  periods  from 
vtfeeks  to  months. 

Increased  opportunities  for  wage  earners  so  diminished  tfke  school 
attendance  in  some  districts  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  maintain  the 
school  as  usual.  In  the  Canton-of  Zurich  this  led  to  the  consolidation 
of  several  smaller  districts,  with  the  result  of  relieving  somewhat 
the  financial  straits  of  each.  In  almost  all  these  instances,  the 
accounts  state,  the  amalgamation,  besides  effecting  a more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  school  burdens,  has  been  an  advantage  educa- 
tionally. Hence  there  is  a growing  tendency  to  bring  tocher  -a 
still  larger  number  of  school  groups  into  consolidated  instifuttons. 
The  union  of  two  schools  is  often  effected  by  making*  one  primary 
and  the  other  of  higher  grade.  Even  districts  'and  schools  denomi- 
nationally different  from  one  another  have  in  this  way  been  satis- 
factorily brought  together.  In  view  of  the  ample  supply  of  teachers 
movement  has  not  been  in  their  interests,  but  its  justification  is 
upheld  by  a fairer  distribution  of  the  expenses,  better  equipment, 
hotter  general  instructional  facilities,  Jbet  ter  utilization  of  the  teach- 
ing force,  a more  funple  supply  of  teaching  material  for  each  school. 
Again,  it  strengthens  the  community  spirit  and  extends  it  into  larger 
circles,  widening  the  outlook  by  fuller  sympathy  with  the  people  out- 
ride of  the  immediate  circle. 

Among  the  more  permanent  effects  of  the  war  is  the  desire  to  over- 
come the  tardy  processes  of  carrying  out  school  reforms  obviously 
needed.  The  procedure  now  in  vope  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere 
is  delayed  by  deliberations  on  petty  objections  until  the  needed  legis- 
lation for  years,  by  whidh.  time  the  social  order  has 

moved  pa  t$ward^ fcew  horizons. 

Am  tyf  how  the  usual  delay  can  be  Overcome  was  presented 

If hm+  .w  roppoag^tc  requirements  arising'  out  of  eU^ped  condi tions* 
voc^oaal  selection  &to  Ae  courses.  The  same  condi- 

tions also  gave  rise  to  & new  inquiry  into  the  educational  significance 
Ji  the  minimal  labor  Shat  pupils  abd  (teachers  volumfcm2^  performed^ 
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during  the  war.  So  favorably  have  educators  been  impressed  with  it 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  take  the  backward  step  of  having  it  die- 
continued,  hence  prompt  enactments  may  be  expected  that  will  pro-  . 
vide  for  its  continuance  and  expansion.  The  direct  practical  aims  - 
that  the  schools,  set  up  insist  on  a corresponding  directness  on  the 
part  of  the  school  authorities  in  making  provisions  for  the  new 
endeavors.  The  more  independent  of  books  the  instruction  becomes 
and  the  closer  it  draws  to  everyday  life,  the  clearer  becomes  the  neces- 
sity of  a prompt  response  to  the  call  for  buildingsto  accommodate  the 
new  activities — suitably  equipped  rooms  for4  girls’  work,  for  boys’ 
industrial  courses,  school  exercises  in  chemistry  and  physicSr  pupils’ 
Iffnch  rooms,  gymnastic  rooms,  playgrounds,  and  school  gardens. 
Years  ago  some  arrangements  were  begun  for  the  cantonal  and  com- 
munity control*  of  supplies  and  instruction  material.  The  plan  was 
gradually  adopted  by  the  Cantons  of  Solothurn,  Baselstadt,  St.  Gall,- 
and  Thurgau ; they  effected  joint  contracts  with  publishing  houses  to 
furnish  books  at  prices  which  became  lower  through  consolidated  pur- 
chases. Other . Cantons  cautiously  adopted  the  same  plan,  though 
modified  in  details.  Recently  some  form  of  the  general  plan  has 
been  adopted  by  almost  all  the  Cantons;  traditional  objections  have 
been  more  easily  overcome,  and  it  is  now  recognized  more  fully  than 
before  that  the  movement  toward  a socialization  of  ^he  schools  in, this 
way  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  democracy  of  £he  people  of 
Switzerland. 

The  democratic  trend  of  recent  events  is  shown  in  the  efforts  to 
bring  the  problem  of  school  inspection  to  a solution.  When  the 
schools  of  Switzerland  became  free  from  the  church  they  came  under 
the  direction  of  secular  inspectors  who  were  governed  by  rules  and 
directions  which  many  teachers  considered  vexatious  in  their  char- 
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acter.  The  argument  that  such  State  inspectorship  is  necessary  to 
maintain  uniformity  among  the  schools  is  not  regarded  as  valid  by 
the  Swiss  teachers  as  a body.  The  defects,  they  argue,  now  remain- 
ing in  the  schools  can  be  remedied  at  least  as  readily  by  the  associated 
teachers  as  by  the  official  inspectors.  Through  their  associations, 
.therefore,  teachers  are  urging  that  the  inspection  be  taken  over  by 
their  own  organization  to  relieve  the  schools  from  some  of  the  features 
of  the  State  inspectorship  that  are  objectionable  to  them. . 

\ In  file  sessions  of  the  school  convention  at  Zurich  ip  September, 
1918,  the’ political  and.  social  outlook  created  , by  the  war  obviously 
colored  the  educational  deliberations,  There 'was  strong  pressure,  in 
the  directioa  of  opening  a still  greater  number  of  avenue*  toward 
practical  work  that  could,  be  ta ben  upAbyupupils  differently  gifted. 
But  the  qqestion  of  th*  manner  - organizations 
cquld  beet  be^dapted  toward,  these  ends  gave  rise 
U;:  ma^xtaiped , ^ ^arly^gregation 
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aims  be  made  possible,  the  selections  could  be  made  from  fuller  num- 
bers and  on  a broader  basis.  The  trades  would  thereby  gain  many 
pupils*  who  under  the  present  organisation  are  encouraged  to  go  on 
to  the  middle  school,  though  they  are  able  to  follow  its  courses  only 
in  part.  By  an  early  choice  of  calling  the  crowded  middle  schools 
would  be  relieved  from  the  influx  of  a great  many  pupils  whom  neither 
gifts  nor  aims  justify  in  going  on  with  higher  studies. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  argued  that  an  early  departure  in’itiie 
direction  of  a chosen  calling  can  not  be  made  from  the.  safe  basis  of 
sufficient  data  on  tho  pupil’s  endowments  and  aptitudes.  Such  early 
choice  is  therefore  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  social  and  economic 
position  of  the  parents.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  travel 
the  same  school  highway,  so  far  as  possible,  under  the  same  teachers 
doing  the  same  work,  subject  to  the  sape  tests  for  segregation  toward 
special  lines.  An  obligatory  folk  school  with  a lower  division  of  six 
classes,  and  with  these  an-wrganically  united  division  of  two  classes — 
the  latter  adapted  toward  specialization  of  studies*— would  safeguard 
all  interests  of  pupils  and  of  society.  Here  would  be  room  for  manual 
work,  real  productive  labor,  which  all  pupils  would  be  required  to 
take  up.  The  prestige  work  would  attain  by  its  elevation  in  the 
schools  to  a plane  with  other  subjects,  and  the  mutual  participation  in 
It  by  the  pupils,  were  regarded  as  the  most  efficient  way  in  which  the 
schools  could  combat  the  notions  of  caste.  It  is  realized  that  when 
pupils  get  together  in  the  manipulation  of  actual  things  for  industrial, 
productive,  and,  as  such,  patriotic  purposes,  social  demarcations  and 
cleavage  tend  to  become  obliterated.  Subjects  having  much  to  do 
with  criticism  and,  scholastic  achievements  are  a more  favorable 
i field  for  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  distinctions  among  classes. 
Within  its  organized  outlines  it  was  insisted  there  must  be  scope  for 
?es  and  school  units  to  specialize  in  industrial  direction  and  at  the 
jime  time  to.preserve  coordinated  interaction.  These  aims  lie  in  the 
rection  of  decentralization  and  differences  in  administrative  regu- 
with  the  view  of  adapting  the  work  to  fit  the  pupil’s  calling 
apd\eud0wmente  and  the  wishes  of  his  parents.  In  brief,  the  present 
cbmplilat  d administrative  system  should  be  made  simpler  and  more 
elastic,  so  that  it  oa^more  readily  respond  to  the  expanding  activities 
of  the  schools.  . 

At'aWc  rs’  meeting  in  January,  1919,  the  discussion  seemed  to 
show  that  new  conceptions  are  beginning  to  crystallize  into  definite 
and  forms.  While  due  regard  will  be  given  to  the  many 

new  and  useful  activities  that  claim  admission  into  the  curricula,, 
the  teachers  of  Switzerland  are  not  disposed  to  Neglect  the  old  and 
established*  branches.  The  fundamentals  of  the  system  have  not 
bean'  ^liaMwb<NK: tiy* ttae-^wsur.^. 'Th»  classrocmi  instaruction  WilVhere- 
; aft^  as:bef<^  comprise  readihg,1mtu^^  figuring;  it  itfll train  th* 
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memory  and  the  judgment  of  children;  it  will  give  them*  constant 
practice  in  the  analysis  and  the  combination  of  thought  processes. 
The  schools  will  put  forth  their  best  endeavors  to  help  lift  the  youth 
to  a point  above  the  narrow  prejudice  of  egoism  to  sympathy  with 
the  world*in  which  they  live,  out  of  limitations  and  seclusion,  out  of 
contempt  for  the  Qoncerns  of  the  world,  to  a knowledge  of  actual  life 
and  to  a participation  in  its  struggles.  Though  there  will  be  earnest 
attempts  to  remove  the  handicap  which  through  birth  or  station 
may  weigh  upon  a pupil,  there  will  be  no  enthusiasm  for  the  dead 
levels  of  mere  equality.  The  social  and  educational  values  associ^’ 
ated  with  manual  labor  as  a required  part  of  the  school  program 
will  be  fully  recognized.  In  the  future  as  in  the  past,  there  will  be 
steady  efforts  made  to  attain  results,  material  as  well  as  spiritual; 
but  the  Swiss  teachers  will  continue  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  must 
compensate  for  the  material  things  which  must  come  from  abroad 
by  spiritual  values  within  their  own  borders.  The  war  has  en- 
hanced the  fundamental  values  by  stressing  courage,  energy,  vitality, 

„ intelligence,  and  the  love  of  freedom.  In  the  interests  of  these  values 
considerations  of  a merely  scholastic  character  are,  temporarily,  at 
least,,  jfushed  into  the  background.  The  interaction  of  school  units 
as  a system  will  be  subordinated  to  these  ends. 

The  sessions  at  the  January  meeting  stated  that  the  school  system 
must  never  be  permitted  to  assume  the  character  of  a business  de- 
partment of  the  State,  with  mechanical  functioning  and  consequent 
deterioration  of  its  spiritual  life.  The  schools  must  be  relieved  from 
routine,  fixity  of  form?  and  officialdom.  Lesson  plans  and  methods 
should  not\impose  ^Tigid  scheme  of  instruction  material  to  be 
mastered  or  memorized;  the  aim  should  rather  be  to  adhere  to  what- , 
ever  materia}  or  combination  of  material,  or  means,  further  the 
growth  of  the  human  intellect,  and  encourage  its  ows  early  and 
spontaneous  activity.  Freedbm,  therefore,  within  the  school  regime 
, is  a dominant  idea  which  recent  events  have  made  insistent.  Human 
feeling  beginsWoudly  to  protest  against  the  thought  that  the  most 
youthful,  most  original,  and  inherently  most  joyous  period  of  life  * 
should  repressed  by  official  formality. 

Again,  the  teachers  advocated  Government  aid  for  students,  arti- 
sans, and  teachers,  to  pass  some  time  in  \travel  to  study  their  re- 
spective callings  so  as  to  attain  a mastery  of  what  was  best  in  usages 
. prevailing  abroad.  This  was  one  of  the  most  direct  ways  fully  to 
utilize  whatever  resources  their  own  country  afforded,  and  thereby 
rise  to  a position  where  they  could  worthily  and  efficiently  help 
rehabilitate  the  countries  deyasted  by  the  war.  . 

While  the  teachere  as  an  organization  could  advice  in  matters  that  v , 
the  steady  progress  and  the  enlarged  responsibilities  of  the  schools 
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cational  opportunities  that  the  events  of  the  past  years  had  created. 
Switzerland  occupies  preeminently  an  international  position,  from 
which  the  harsher  antipathies  created  by  the  war  have  been  absent. 
According  to  a communication  from  Dr.  Haveland  Field,  of  Zurich, 
dated  November  3,  1918,  this  would  be  an  ideal  location  for  a me- 
%morial  educational  institution  from  which  sentiments  of  amity 
toward  all  peoples  could  radiate.  Dr.  Field  calls  attention  to  the 
aspirations  which  the  Republic  of  Switzerland  has  in  common  with 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  making  it  especially  appropriate 
for  these  two  nations  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  furtherance  of  this . 
international  idea. 

A few  educational  movements  that  have  gained  a new  significance 
by  the  war  have  been  mentioned.  Others  now  uppermost  are:  1.  The 
war  has  shown  that  woman  can  do  some  things  formerly  thought  im- 
possible to  her.  The  schools  will,  therefor#,  adapt  courses  more  fully 
to  woman’s  intellectual  and  physical  constitution  and  to  the  new  pos- 
sibilities brought  within  her  sphere.  2.  Teachers  will  cooperate  more 
closely  with  die  homes  of  the  pupils.  They  will  endeavor  fully  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  parents  for  the  school  work.  3.  Democratiza- 
tion of  the  school  control.  4.  Decentralization  of  the  working  organ-, 
ism  of  the  system.  6.  Stipends  to  be  made  more  generally  available 
for  talented  pupilA  6.  Endeavors  to  guide  pupils  to  select  occupa- 
tions according  to  endowments.  7.  The  occupation  of  the  teacher 
must  be  lifted  above  the  influence  of  cliques.  8.  Efforts  to  individual- 
ize the  instruction.  9.  Concentration  of  the  instruction  as  studies  and 
lessons.  10.  Greater  use  of  opportunities  for  exchange  of  teachers 
in  foreign  languages.  11.  Exchange  of  abilities  in  city  and  country. 
12.  Coordinating  manual  labor  with  other  studies  of  the  curriculum.. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

* HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

In  the  press  reports  bearing  upon  conditions  in  Russia  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  March,  1917,  little  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  tremendous  changes  that  have  shaken  the  entire  educa- 
tional system  in  that  country.  One  needs  only,  read  Vyestnik  Vre- 
mennavo  Pravitelstva  (Messenger  of  the  Provisional  Government), 
Russia's  official  gazette  for  the  publication  of  the  acts  and  decrees 
promulgated  ^by  - the  various  ministries  and  other  administrative 
bodies  since  the  revolution,  to  become  impressed  with  the  deep  and 
i far-reaching  reforms  that  have  uprooted  the  entire  system  of  the  old 
| education  built  on  principles  of  autocracy  and  the  privileges  of  the 
1 few.  A school  system  of  such  a typo  could  not  exist  in  a country 
\ striving  for  democracy.  This  was  realized  by  the  Provisional  Govern- 
\ m$nt  headed  by  Prince>Lvov  and  later  on  by  Alexander  Korenski.1 
\ . To  eradicate  the  evils  of  that  system,  .to  throw  the  schools  open  to 
\the  humble  and  the  poor,  to  Establish  “a  single  absolutely  secular 
Whool  for  all  .citizens,”  was  .the  task  at  which  the  new  authorities 
Bet  to  work.  * 

In  this-  report  an  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  the  new  laws  and  regulations  since  the  early  days  of  the 
revolution.  Unfortunately  because  of  the  scarcity  of  material  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  at  present  how  far  the  acts  and  decrees  promul- 
gated by  the  various  authorities  and  outlined  in  this  report  have 

„ *The  Provisional  Government  with  Prfnoe  Lvov  at  Its  head  was  organized  soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
fL  mw\ e "jtloain  March,  1017,  wtth  tbe  understanding  that  it  should  hold  power  only  until  the  Constituent 
Assembly  should  meet  to  decide  Russia’s  future  form  of  rfte.  Its  first  cabinet  consisted  of  farm*  members 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Imperial  Duma,  tn  Toly  Of  tbe  same  year  a mor^  radloal  cabinet  was 
Armed  sisder  tbslsadarahip  of  Karenaki.  rA  few  months  later  <L  a**  in  November)  thePro visional  Gof. 
eminent  'was  overthrown  by'  the  Councils  of  Workers,  Soldiers,  and  Peasants  Deputise,  and' the  Soviet 
OormtunnAf  With  lento  ne  Premier  and  Trotski  as  Hlnlitir  of  Fcrdgn  Adair*  was  geiah&afcsd  instead., 
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bee* ’actually  carried  out.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  state  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  the  educational  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Russia  * 
since  the  overthrow  of  Kerenski  and  the  establishment  of  the  Lcnin- 
Trotski  regime.  For  lack  of  information  this  report  closos,  there- 
fore, with  the  early  months  of  the  Bolshevist  rule. 

The  old  autocracy,  shattered  so  easily,  left  a heavy  heritage.  As 
is  well  known,  education  in  Russia  is  very  imperfectly  developed. 

The  policy  of  the  czars  was  to  impart  *to  the  peoplo  knowledge  that 
would  strengthen  their  own  imperialistic  aims.  Nevertheless,  it 
differed  Vith  each  monarch.  The  reign  of  Czar  Alexander  I (1801- 
1826),  especially  its  first  half,  was  marked  by  an  endeavor  to  build 
up  a national  system  of  education;  his  successor,*  Nicholas  I (1825- 
1855)  sawdn  the  spread  of  schools  and  popular  education  a dangerous 
weapon  against  autocracy.  The  system  by  which  schools  Qf  differ- 
ent grades  formed  one  continuous  ascending  chain  was  destroyed 
and  a high  barrier  w as  set  up  between  the  elementary  and  secondary 
grades. 

Education  was  intended  for  the  privileged  classes  onV,  and,  ~ 
although  >the  school  system  was  divided  into  four  grades  (parish 
school,  district  school,  gymnasium,  and  university),  leading  from  the  * 
primary  school  to  the  highest  type  of  educational  institution,  no 
peasant’s  children,  according,  to  the  Ukase  issued  in  1813  and  re- 
affirmed in  1827,  were  to  be  admitted  beyond  the  district  school. 

A few  years  later  even  this  privilege  was  denied  them,  and  the  teller 
of  the  soil  had  to  be  content  with  the  parish  school  only,  though  in 
Russia  85  per  cent  of  the  total  population  is  rural. 

The  fourth  Minister  of  Instruction,  Shishkov,  with  the  approvals 
Czar  Alexander  and  in  his  presence,  issued  the  following  statement: 

Knowledge  is  useful  only,  when,  like  salt,  it  is  used  and  offered  in  small  measures 
according  to  the  people’s  circumstancrs  and  their  needs.  # * # To  teach  the  mass 
of  people,  or  even  the  majority  of  them,  how  to  read  will  bring  more  harm  than  good.1 


This  attitude  was  held  by  the  higher  authorities  for  a number  of 
decades, *^hd  neither  the  abolition  of.  serfdom  in  the  sixties  nor  any 
subsequent  reforms  in  Russian  state  affaire  had  any  considerable  effect 
upon  educational  conditions  in  4hat  country. 

The  accession  of  Alexander  II  (1855-1881)  was  marked  by  an  intol*^ 
Isbtual  revival  and  freedom  of  speech,  but  his  assassination  plung&l 
the  country  into  & state  of  reaction.  A number  of  schools  came 
under  the  control  of  the  church  and  were  governed  by  the  Holy 
Synod, Russia’s  highest  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  church  an* 
thorities  also  opened  a aeries  of  church  schools^  where  the  child  spent 
his  if  in  letoning  how  to  read  church  music  Mid  church  Slavonic 
character»,  th^  r6le  of  which  in  eastern  Europe  may  be  compared  to 
the  part  played  in  the  west  by.  Latin.  The  inevitable  cleavage  be- 
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tween  the  secular  public  schools  and  the  parochial  church  schools 
became  wide  and  deep  and  the  passing  over  of  a pupil  from  a school 
of  one  type  to  that  of  another  was  attended  with  great  difficulties, 
.With  Nicholas  II  (1894-1G17)  came  a general  revival  of  interest  in 
educational  matters,  especially  during  the  years  following  th$#Russo- 
J&panese  war.  The  second  part  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  an  era 
of  many  pedagogical  congresses,  of  various  schemes  for  reforming  the 
schools,  of  incessant  attempts  toward  the  improvements  the  methods 
of  teaching  and  the  organization  of  schools  of  a new  type.  This  re- 
vival, taken  up  by  the  zemstvos  (rural  councils)  and  numerous  private 
agencies,  did  not  succeeed,  however,  in  bringing  about  complete 
reform.  The  most  thoroughly  democratic  reforms,  for  which  the 
progressive  elements  had  been  striving  for  decades,  became  effective 
in  the  early  months  of  new  Russia,  and  only  the  unfortunate  internal 
strife  of  later  days  prevented  their  complete  realization* * 


SECULARIZATION  OP  SCHOOLS. 


One  of  the  firet.acts  of  the  Provisional  Government' of  1917  was  the 
secularization  of  church  schools,  in  order  to  put  the  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  various  departments  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction.  This  important  law,  passed  by  the  Provisional 
Government  on  June  20,  1917,  reads  ip  pa^t:1 

For  an  actual  and  uniform  realization  of  general  instruction  all  the  elementary 
schools,  included  in  the  school  system,  or  all  those  Which  receive  state  grants  for 
m their  upkeep  or  for  the  salaries  of  the  personnel,  among  others,  the  church  schools  ' 
under  the  control  of  the  Greek-Orthodox  Church,  as  well  as  the  church  seminaries  and 
two-class  schools,  are  herewith  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.1 


1 This  reform,  as  can  be  easily  seen,  was  primarily  directed  against 
the  orthodox  parish  ohurch  schools,  the  separatist  tendencies  of  which 
proved  to  ber  a serious  obstacle  in  the  diffusion  6f  popular  educatibn.* 
The  parish^ehurch  schools  differed  widely  in  program  and  spirit  from 
the  neighboring  seoular  sohools  in  the  same  district  They  were  under 
strict  supervision  of  the  clergy  and  had  no  connection  with  the. 
zemstvo  schools,  which  wore-  undeV  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction. 


The  general  standard  of  instruction  in  the  pafeh  schools  was 
Reputed  to  be  below  that  of  the  zemstvo  sohools.  The  zemstvo  social 
workers  long  tried  in  vain  to  take  over  the  parochial  institutions. 
Measures  of  the  Minister  of  Publio  Instruction,  aiming  to  increase  the 
general  expenditures ‘for  secular  education,  were  often  defeated  on  the 
ground  that  no  Bimilar  provision  wjis  made  for  the  parochial  schools. 
The' latter,  although  governed  by  the  church,  enjoyed  grants  appor- 
tioned by  the  State,  winch' in  1910  alone,  according  to  the  Russian 

i An  the  dates  tn  thfti  report  we  old  style,  Russian  - 
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Yearbook  for  that  year,  amounted  to  $11,076,383.  Th$  subsidy 
wliich  tiie  parochial  schools  xeceivod  from  the  state  in  the  pnd  facili- 
tated their  final  transfer  from  the  domain  of  the  ohurck  to  that  of  the 
state  and  made  possible  their  supervision  by  one  central  authority. 

•The  final  blow  inflicted  upop  the  ecclesiastical  school  authorities 
came  from  the  Soviet  of  the  People's  Commissaries,  which  in  its 
■ session  of  January  20,  1918,  officially  proclaimed  the  separation  of 
church  aiid  school.  The  immediate*  effect  of  that  measure  was  the 
elimination  of  the  teaching  of  religion  and  theology  in  all  the  public 
schools  and  the  doing  away  of  all  discrimination  between  pupils  on 
religious  grounds.1 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  administrative  machinery  by  which  tho  state  maintained  its 
control  over  education  has  undergone  radical  changes.  For  the 
better  uJRrstanding  of  these  changes,  a word  as  to  school  adminis- 
tration under  the  old  systom  seems  necessary. 

Under  the  Czar's  r6gime  the  entire  state  was  divided  into  15  edu- 
cational districts,  each  headed  by  a curator.  The  curators,  though 
nominated  by  the  minister,  had  to  be  confirmed  by  tho  Czar.  The 
power  exercised  b$the  curator  within  his  own  district,  was  very  largo. 

• It  consisted  not  only  in  general  supervision  of  all  grades  of  schools, 
from  the  university  downwards,  but  also  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the 
'ordinary  staff  of  the  schools.  In  addition,  the  curator  had  tho  right 

to  nominate  for  confirmation  by  the  minister  persons  fitted  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  directors  of  secondary  school^  and  inspectors 
or  deans  of  faculties  in  tho  universities. 

The  actual  inspection  of  secondary  Softools  was  ‘done  by  his  assist- 
ants, the  district  inspectors,  while  the  supervision  of  elementary 
education  was  exercisod  by  tho  directors  of  elementary  schools  and7 
their  subordinates,  the  inspector^  of  elementary’  schools.  'Matters 
pertaining  tp  reforms  within  the  sphere  of  authority  of  tho  curStor. 
were  decided  by  the  curator's  council,  in  wliich  tho  district  inspectors 
also  participated. 

• f Through  this  system  of  school  administration  all  grades  of  educa- 
tion were  brought  into  direct  relation  with  the  curator  and  through 
}im  with  the  Minis  ter  of  Public  Instruction.  As  a counterpart  to 
the  ministerial  schools^  organized  and  controlled  by  the  state,  stood 
the  educational  institutions,  established  anil  maintained  by.  the 
minncipalities  and  zemstvos  in  those  provinces  Adhere  local. ^ self r 
^y^raQjients  Vert in enjoyiflg 
libertle  the  zemstvo  schoois.were  gradually  correlated  to  the.  min-. 
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istcnfti  schools  by  a system  ofrprovinciaI  and  district  school  coun- 
cils, which  consisted  of  representatives  of  the  ministry  and  the  local 
self-government. 

The  distinct  feature  of  these  councils  was  the  active  participation 
of  the  nobility  who,  encouraged  by  the  state,  played  an  important 
rdlo  in  directing  the  policy  of  the  schools.  The  inspectors  of  both 
the  ministerial  and  zemstvo  schools  were  looked  upon  with  great 
disfavor  by  tho  zemstvo  social  workers,  who  considered  these  officials 
as  state  agents  interested  more  in  tho  teachers’  loyalty  toward  tho 
ruling  autocracy  than  in  the  education  of  tho  masses.  The  pro- 
found hatred  which  tho  ministerial  inspeotorvhnd  aroused  manifested 
itself  at  the  first  teachers’  conference,  held  in  Moscow,  immediately 
after  the  downfall  of  the  Czar.  The  cries  there  first  heard  openly  of 
“Down  with  the  hateful  inspectors  of  the  public  schools,  down  with 
tho  council!  The  power  of  tho  school  belongs  to  the  teacher^’ 1 
augured  ill  for  the  system  of  school  inspection,  as  hitherto  practiced 
in  Riilsia.  ( • 

This  dictatorship  “from  above”  broke  down  oomnlefoly  with  the 
coming  to  power  of  the  Provisional  Government.  The  policy  of  the 
new  school  authorities  was  to  refer  the  administration  of  the  schools 
to  the  local  self-governing  bodies,  'the  zemstvos  and  the  municipali- 
ties. The  decree  of  May  8,  1917,  regarding  elementary  education 
rends:  - . • ' 


. *n  *oca^^efl  w^ero  the  provincial  or  district  zemstvos  are  in  existence,  the  muni* 
cipal,  district,  and  provincial  school  councils  are  to  be  abolished.  In  place  of  the 
abolished  councils  the  administration  of  elementary  education  is  temporarilv  lnid 
upon  provincial  or  district  zemstvos,  while  in  cities  with  a municipal  school  council 
administration  elementary  education  is  given  over  to  the  municipal  duma.1- 

. By  placing  the  educational  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authors" 
ties,  the  post  of  the  curator  became  superfluous  and  was  abolished  by 
the  decree  of  September  26,  l{Tl7.  With  it  went,  as  a natural  con- 
sequence, the  Curator’s  Council  and  its  aiitocratiq  machinery,  the 
directorates  and  inspectorates  of  schools.' 

Although  tho  new  Ministry  of  Publio  Instruction  outlined  a com- 
prehensive and  far-reaching  program  for  the  reconstruction  of 
schools,  it  encountered  powerful  opposition  on  the  part  of  tho  radical 
elements  of  Russian  society.  This  was  due  to  the  old  deeply  rooted 
distrust  of  reforms  emanating  from  governmental  bureaus,  where  the* 
people  had  hitherto, no  voice.  The  Workers’,  Soldiers’,  and  Peasants’ 
Deputies  demanded  the  organization  o£  a special  State  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction  attached  to  the  ministry  and  representative  of  the 
people.  Organized  in  May,  1017,  the  State  Commission  of  Public: 
InatructiM  comprised  representatives  of  the  AihRussian.  Soviets  of.. 
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Workers1  and  Soldiers'  Deputies,  representatives  from  the  uni§n  of 
towns,  zemstvos,  and  various  other  organizations,  mostly  political. 


Educational  workers  were  represented  in  a small  minority.  The 
function  of  this  committee  was  to  devise  laws  and  see  that  these  were 
laid  before  the  Provisional  Government  through  the  channels  of  the 
ministry.  The  sessions  of  the  state  committee  bore  many  fruits. 
Regulations  were  issued  concerning  elementary  education,1  the  en-, 
forcement  of  compulsory  education,1  the  administration  of  public 
schools,  and  the  autonomy  of  the  middle  schools.  The  committee 
recommended  also  the  introduction  of  the^new  spelling  in  public 


me  ucci9ion  oi  me  state  committee1  witn  regard  to  administration 
rests  on  the  principle,  so  familiar  to  us,  that  public  education  is  the 
affair  of  the  local  self-governments,  by  which  body  it  Should  be  ad- 
ministered. For  the  immediate  administration  of  schools  there 
should  bo  formed  special  provincial  and  district  boards  of  public 
instruction.  As  to  jurisdiction,  according  to  tho  stato  committee, 
the  local  boards  should  care,  among  other  things,  for  the  general 
maintenance  of  laws  and  regulations,  pertaining  to  public  education, 
the' administration  of  educational  institutions,  the  coordination  of 
all  activities  pertaining  to  public  education -in  a given  area,  and  the 
collection  of  statistical  data' on- education.  In  addition,  each  pro- 
vincial zemstvo  may  distribute  state  grants,  for  education  to  the 
various  districts  *and  towns  according  to  tho  decisions  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Zemstvo  Assemblies.1 

The  reforms  mentioned  above,  whether  outlined  or  actually  intro- 
duced, represent,  as  can  be  easily  seen,  the  general  trend  of  democrati- 
zation of  schools,  as  found  in  other  democratic  countries.  The 
action  of  the  Provisional  Government  was  not  revolutionary,  Locfd 
self-governments  existed  in  Rusria  for  over  50  years,  and,  by  granting 
them  a voice  in  educational  affairs,  the  provisional  authorities  simply 
complied  with  the  wishes  of  those  who  have  in  vain  sought  this 
privilege.for  the  past  five  decades.  ' — ' > 

Autonomy  of  middle  schools.^ The  projected  reforms  of  the  State 
Committee  relating  to  the  autonomy  of  middle  schools  received 
oordial  support  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Salazkin.  A bill 
introduced  in  September,  1917,  for  the  approval  of  the  Provisioned 
Government  places*  the  control  of  all  schools  above  the  primary 
grades  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  Education.  - Acoording  to  this 
bill,  *■  the  immediate  control  of  the  higher  elementary  schools,  boys' 
and  girls*  progymnasiums  and  gymnasiums,  real  schools,  normal 
schools,  and  other  institutions  receiving  State  grants  in  full,  or  sub- 

» Tt*  fetaOatf*  oot  MQftU*.  * » VjwtAlk  V<»pit*&ly«,  1917,  Nfc  ft-7,pp.*-U. 
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sidized  by  local  funds,  be  it  for  purely  educational  or  for  adminis- 
trative purposes,  is  herewith  intrusted  to  the  Council  of  Education.'* 
This  body  is  to  comprise,  besides  the  teaching  personnel  and  the 
school  physnpian,  representatives  of  the  local  self-government  and 
the  parents/ organizations,  wherever  such  are  'in  existl^ce.  The 
number  of  the  parents'  representatives  in  tho  Council  of  Education 
is  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  personnel. 

fn  institutions  neVly  ere  at  eel  the  right  to  elect  a director  or  other 
persons  holding  administrative  positions  is  reserved  to  the  provincial 
zemstvo  hoards  or  to  the  district  or  city  hoards,  as  the  case  may  he. 

The  members  of  the  Council  of  Education  have  the  right  to  elect 
the  teaching  staff  from  the  list  of  candidates  submitted  to  it  by  the 
director  or  by  some  other  person  at  the  head  of  toe  institution.  At 
tho  end  of  the  school'year,  upon  the  written  request  of  not  less  than 
one-third  of  the  total  number  of  members  comprising  the  Council  of 
Education,  the  teachers’  tenure  of  ollice  may  be  subjected  to  a- new  * 
vote.  In  extreme  cases  of  unsatisfactory  conducts >r  lack  of  skill  on 
the  prfrt  of  tho  teacher,  such  reballoting  may  take  place  even  boforo 
the  end  of  tho  school  year.1  ” . • 

, BOLSHEVIK  utioiME. 

With  the  overthrow  of-Kcrenski  in  November,  1917,  and  the 
coming  to  power  of  the  liolsheviki,  the  educational  policy  was  again 
revised.  This  time  the“don trob  of  schools  passed  from  the  hands  of 
the  zemstvos  to  those  of  the  soviets,  representing  the  masses  only. 
The  rules,  as  issued  by  the  ConunisgftT4«ULQf  Education,2  read  as 
follows : 


1.  For  tho  proper  conduct  of  affairs  pertain inp  to  public  educati/m  in  and  oi^oido 

of  school,  also  to  normal  schools  (teachcre’  seminaries),  there  are  being-  organized 
regional,  provincial,  municipal,  district,  and  count>  soviets  of  public  education  at-  / 
tachod  to  the  soviets  of  workers’,  soldiers’,  and  peasants’  deputies.  This  reie«J  to 
institutions  with  a general  or  technical  bias.  , * 

2.  The  soviets  oPpublic  education  consist  of  (n)  representatives  of  all  organizations 
having  the  right  to  send  delegates  to  theWiets  of  workers',  soldiers’,  and* peasants' 
-deputies;  (ft)  representatives  of  local  educators  and  students  (among  othcre  also  from 
technical  schools);  (c)  experts  especially  invited  for  consultation. 

Note.  Tho  total  number  of  representatives  from  educators  and  students  must  not 


exceed  one* third  of  tho  total  membership  of  the  soviet  of  public  education. 

3.  General  meetings  of  the  soviet s of  public  education  take  place,  if  advisable,  ; 
once  a months  but  not  less  than  once  in  three  months. 

4,  The  soviet  of  public  education  elects  an  executive  committee  from  its  own 

members,  t s* 

6.  All  appropriations  from  the  State  treasury  are  to  be  solicited  by  the  regional  and  * 
provincial  soviets  of  public  education.  - 


1 Vjwtnilc  Vrem.  Prav.,  1917,  No.  161. 

Hinder- the  Bolshevik  n&ime  the  ministries  were  changed  to  commissariats,  the  post  of  the  minister 
being  superseded  by  a "peopled  commissary,”  appointed  hy  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  Alb 
Russian  Assembly  of  Bovicts.  jfr 
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,6.  Thesovieta  of  public  education  work  under  the  direction  of  the  soviets  of  deputies  ' 
end  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  latter  institution.  In  respect  to  pedagogical  and 
financial  questions  the  soviets  enjoy  autonomy  and  are  accountable  to  higher  author* 
ides  in  the  following  order:  County  soviet  of  public  education,  district  soviet  of  public 
education,  provincial  soviet  of  public  education,  regional  soviet  of  public  education, 
and, 'finally,  the  State  commission  of  education. 

7.  The  opening  of  new  schools  and  the  sequestration  of  private  educational  insti- 

tutions, in  case  the  expenditures  are  covered  by  the  State,  are  to  be  undertaken  with 
the  exclusive  approval  of  the  State  cogamission  through  the  channels  of  the  soviets 
of  public  education. ' ^ * * 

8.  The  soviets  of  public  education  shall  extend  'their  activities  to  the  people's 
tmivemtiee,  public  courses,  .exhibitions,  theaters,  motion  pictures,  excursions, 
libraries,  etc. 

*9.  In  localities  where  the  zemstvos  and  municipalities  have  not  yet  ceased  their 
activities  the  soviets  will  take  charge  6f  the  work  pertaining  to  public  instruction. 
AH  school  apparatus,  municipal  and  rural,  as  well  as  all  .sources  of  income,  will  be 
transferred  to  the  soviets. 

10.  The  soviets  of*worket»\  soldiers’,  and  peasants’  deputies  have  the  right  to  make 
only  such  changes  as. are  compatible  with  local  conditiona.1  ** 

# *•  • 

PARENTS’  ASSOCIATIONS.  * 

The  rble  of  parents'  organization  in  the  school  council  mentioned  d 
in  the  previous  section  is  a recent  development  and  sprang,  like  so 
many  reforms  in  Russia,  out  of  sheer  necessity. 

By  the  Constant^  recasting  of  schedules  in  secondary  schools  the 
school  authorities  lender  tl^e  old  regime  curtailed  the  subjects  most 
"in  touch  with  modem  life.  Natural  sciences  and  history  were 
reduced  to  a minimum  and  Greek  and  Latin  studies  reinforced. 

. The  teaching  in  the.  boys'  and  girls'  g^mnasiufns  became  formal 
and  imattraftive.  - A 

-Protests  emanating,  from  the  intelligent  circles  of  society  became 
more  and  more  emphatic,  until  dissatisfaction  culminated  in  1905  in 
a general  strike  not  only  in  university  institutions,  a common  phe- 
nomenon m Russia,  but  also  among- high-school  pupils.  The  strike, 
spreading  thioiyghdut  tfie  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire,  made 
t be  Authorities  Realize  that  to  cope  with  the  high-school  problem  a radi- 
cal change-in  ti\e  system  was 'imperative. . It  became  clear  Co  them 
that  to  win  the  pupils*  confidenoe  was  beyohdtheir  power,  and  that 
to  save  the  situfttlon  the*parentt’  cooperation  must  be first  invited. 

. The  imporfcaSbe  of  theinffoence  of  parents  in  school  life  bad  been 
reaped  Jby  tiie  school  authorities  muclv.earlier,  notably  in  1899, 
when  tike.  Munster  of  Pubho*^truotion,  Bdgolyepov,  bent  upon 
faring  out  reforms  the.  sOcondhry  schools  of  Russia*  issued  a 
Tcu^ular  addresse^  to  the  cuimors  of  the- educational  districts,  admit- 
ting the;justice  of  manyi^omplaints  of /the  defects  in-the  secondary  t 
-schools.^  A t.-  - ^ ; - ^ ^ * 
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As  a result  of  this  admission  a conference  was  summoned  by 
P.  A.  Nekrasov,  curator  of  the  Moscow  district,  in  which  about  200 
educators /mainly  teachers  and  directors  of  secondary  schools,  took 
part  and  formulated  recommendations  which,  timely  as  they  were, 

' did  not  procure  the  participation  ^of  parents  in  the  affairs  of  the 
6chod.  A closer  rapprochement  followed  only  a few  years  later, 
when  the  school  youth,  inspired  by  the  liberalizing  movements  of 
1905,  began 'to  revolt  from  the  restriction  of  the  school  regime, 
causing  gt oat  perturbation  among  the  school  authorities.  It  was 
then  that  the  latter  turned  to  the  parents  for  help.  Officially 
invited  for  the  first  time  by'  the  school  authorities  to  lend  a helping 
hand  the  parents  literally  “burst”  into  the  schoolroom,  and  in  the 
hour  of  distress  rescued  the  situation. 

With  the  slogan  that  the  school  should  be  a temple  of  knowledge^ 
an<?  not  of  politics,  the  parents'  commitees  set  to  work.  Their 
influence  was  at  once  most  beneficial.  The  pedagogical  circles  had 
extended  to  them  their  sympathies  and  wro  their  cooperation. 
Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  parents’  committee  interest  in  the 
school  studies' was  revived,  the  students  appeased,  and  politics,  at 
least  outwardly,  banished  from  the  schoolroom,  *rhe  parents’ 
committees  established  cordial  relations  between  teachers  and 
pupils.  Leaving  no  stone  unturned,  they  responded  tQ  all  the  needs 
of  the  pupils’  school  life.  In  this  they  saw  their  right  and  duty. 

By  instituting  special  summer  courses  the  parents’  organizations 
assisted  the  backward  students  in  subjects  in  which  they  had  pt*e- 
viously  failed.  They  suggested  to  the  school  authorities  that  the 
home  lessons  be  modified  by  furnishing  exact  tables  relative  ‘to  the 
home  studies.  They  reported  the  progress  their  children  made 
with  the  various  textbooks;  they  obtained  numerous  editions  of 
the  sam e book,  so  as  to  enable  the  children  to  read  and  discuss  in 
the  classroom  books  familiar  to  all.  They  supplied  school  libraries 
with  additional  books,  issued’ catalogues  of  the  best  books  available, 
and  distributed  them  for  the  guidance  of  parents  in'  their  own  as 
well  as.  in  other  localities.  Their  activities  extended!  to  the  improve-  * 
ment  of  the  pupils*  entertainments  and  airynsemenfcs*  but 

not  least,  they  took  an  active  interest  in  schooft  lilncheohs  and 
sanitation. 

0 Tbos©  activities,  at  first  welcomed,  received,  with  the  setting  in 
- of  the  reactionary  spiritjn  1907,  a decided  check  on  the  part  of  the 
school  authorities,  who  viewed  with  suspicion  the  ever-growing 
influence  of  the  parents’  organizations.  * ( v ** 

With  the  outbjjealt  0 f the  revolution  ttoptr&ti'  committees  tsmk 
fgW  to  their  that  the  parents’  poopfcraMon  ip  school 
•is  valued  highly  is  pjwed  by  the  bill  of  Sept^W*  which 
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allotted  to  the  parents  of  school  children  & conspicuous  place  in 
the  council  of  educators. 


ABOLITION  OF  RESTRICTIONS. 


NATIONAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  GROUPS. 


UP- 

SS'; 

T^r*. 


Amopg  the  new  measures  introduced  in  Russia  since  the  revolu-  ' 
tion  the  most  vital  one  is  the  decree  abolishing  all  restrictions 
hitherto  imposed  upon  various  nationalities^^denominations,  and 
creeds.  For  instance,  Jews  were  formerly  admitted  b)>  secondary 
schools  and  universities  only  by  percentage,  Tlfeir  admission  to 
schools  within  the  so-called  Jewish  pale — that  is,  roughly  speaking, 
Poland  and  southwestern  Russia — was  limited  to.  10  per  cent,  in 
other  provincial  universities  to  5 per  cent/ and  in\Petrograd  and 
Moscow  to  2 per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  of  students,  hurther- 
more,  the  non-Russian  population  in  Provinces  like  Poland,  Ukrainia,  * 
Lithuania,  etc.,  once  independent  States,  had  to  submit  to  the 
Russifying  policy  of  the  former  Government  and  for  lack  of  facilities 
to  send  their  children  to  schools  in  which  the  use  of  their  own  native 
language  was  forbidden.  . < 

These  conditions  appear  to  have  vanished  with  the  "Declaration 
of  the  rights  of  the  peoples,”  issued  by  the  All-Russian  Soviet,  first 
in  June  and  then  in  November,  1917.  The  tenets  of  this  declaration 
are. as  follows: 

1, jThe  equality  and  sovereignty  of  the  peoples  of  Russia. 

2,  The  right  of  the  peoples  to  free  self-determination  even  to  the  point  of  separa- 
tion and.  establishment  of  .independent  states. 

3,  ,Abolition"of  all  racial  and  religious  privileges  and  restrictions. 

4,  Free  development  of  the  nations  and  ethnographic  groups  which"* ere  merged  into 
the  Rufcfiaa  fcnaipiro. 

-^prom  a pedagogical  point  of  view  the*  restrictions  which  prevented 
^J^.variou9  nations  and  ethnographic  groups,  constituting  57  per 
cent  bf  the4  total  population  ofI|pj|ia,  from  establishing  and  con- 
ducting their  owia:  private  schools  were  forthwith  removed.  Tbev 
were  pe  Jfctcd  to' institute  their  own  schools  and  Hise  their  national 
ftnguaj^  instruction: 

al4o’  significant  that  thfe  State  itself  made  pwvW'w  for  t^e 
’’  introduction  of  the  local  language  mto  normal  schools  of  those  prov- 

inchs  wherd  tl$  noh-Russiatf  population,  constituted  the  majority,1 

■ .OfU  r-.ti;  -1  ; ,J  . - - • -«  ' 

'■  friYatB  instruction*  *• 

;*  „ * - ' ( / * H 

r* ' • Wtrohtfen  imparted  at  home  ‘ Wft9 . formerly  considered 

''  ~ w ; * Un £ " A-nJ  niintaVuwl'  ft/'rnrdi n tr\ V.  The 
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by  the  Provisional  Government  abolished  all  restrictions  relative 
to  private  instruction  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  private  individuals 
ea^rer  to  assist  the  Government  in  wiping  out  illiteracy. 

Commenting  upon  this  bill,  the  Vyestnik  Vremenn&vo  Pravitelstva 
1917,  No.  79,  sjtates: 


A ccordin?  lavs  how  in  force  it  is  tbeduty  of  the  educational  and  administrative 
artlvTities  V>  find  out  by  observation  what  individuals  practice  the  art  of  teaching 
children  in  private  homes,  if  euch  persons  poeeees  the  heceesary  certificate,  otherwise 
to  prosecute  them  according  to  the  law.  The  article*  of  law  pertaining  to  private 
instruction  have  at  present,  with  the  entire  change  of  structure  of  society,  lost  their 
significance,  while  they  still  retain  the  force  of  law  in  the  civil  code.  For  this  reason 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  introduced  for  the  approval  of  tfee  Provisional 
Government  a bill  aiming  to  abolish  all  restrictions  regarding  teaching  in.  private 
homes. 

EDUCATIONAL  LADDER. 


Tho  reorganization  of  tho  entire  school  system,  long  a dream  of 
the  most  progressive  clenrfnts  of  the  Russian  society,  was  effected 
by  a decree  issued  by  the  Provisional  .Government  in  June,  1917. 

According  to  the  Russkiya  Vyedomosti,  1917,  No.  144,  all  State  < 

schools  are  to  run  in  two  parallel  lines,  cultural  and  vocational. 

Emli  grade  leads  directly  to  the  next  higher  of  the  styne  line  or  to  a 
. corresponding  grade  of  the  parallel  line.  The  pupils  begin  with  the 
elementary  school  ahd  pass  then  either  to  a lower  vocational  school 
or  continue  the  general  course  by  entering  a higher  elementary,  one, 
corresponding  to  tne  first  four  classes  of  the  present  gymnasium. 

The  gymnasium  is  to  undergo  a gradual  change  and  be  reduced  to  a 
four-class  school,  whereby  the  first  four  classes  of  the  present  gym-  ' 
nasium  are  to  be  turned  into  a higher  elementary  school.  With 
the  higher  elementary  school  the  cycle  of  elementary  education  conies  * 
to  ah  end.  I 

I* rom  higher  elementary  school  the  pupil  passes  to  the  secondary 
trade  shho<J  or  to  the  four-class  gymnasium  which  is  to  correspond  i 

to  the  last  four  classes  of  the  present  gymnasium  (5th-8th  classes, 
inclusive).  This  fyele  completes  the  pilplTs  secondary  education. 

Finally,  tho  four-class  gymnasium  is  to  pave  the  way  to  the  uni- 
versity  or  to  a higher  technical  or  professional  stffrool,  ' '* 

This  act  abolishes  all  barrier^  and  offers  free  and  uniform  access  ! 

to  all  grades  of  education.  Moreover  the  school  schedule  i8  to  be  • . 

so  arranged  as.  to  enable  the  pupils  to  change  tue  atTodenuc  a voca-  l 

tioipil  course  and  vice  versa.  j 


A similar  reform  \Hth  regyd  to  the  city  schools  received  con- 
siderable attention*  on  tfeo  pftrfof  the  late  Czar's  liberal  Minister  of 
Instmclion,  Ignatyev,  whose  proposals  for  letter  spools  wisr® 
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To  make  this  change  real  the  Provisional  Government  assigned 
the  following  sum  for  education  in  1917  to  supplement  the  budget 
fixed  by  the  old  authorities: 

The  sum  of  $2,707,857.  “for  the  opening  of  four-class  gymnasiums 
and  real-schools,1  new  higher  elementary  schools,  also  for  the  open- 
ing and  upkeep  of  teachers'  institutes  and  normal  schools. 

Out  .of  this  sum  it  was  proposed  to' spend: 

(а)  $546,750  for  the  opening  of  100  four-class  gymnasiums  and 
reabschools. 

(б)  $1,291,725  for  the  opening  of  new  higher  elementary  schools 
and  for  various  needs,  of  these  schools,  as  provided  by  law. 

.(c)  $110,000  for  the  opening  and  upkeep  of  5 teachers'  institutes. 
(d)  $759,382  for  the  opening  of  25  normal  schools.3 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  statistical 
itenj^  as*  far  as  available.  They  represent  the  state  expenditures  for 
middle  schools  in  1915  and  1916.* 


JWJTV  BUHTiWCU  imuuiD.ovuwio 

V.rimi.  other  expenditures  (regular  salary  increase, 
teachers!  lodgings,  parallel  classes,  etc.)  in  boys’  gyijjna - 


Total..... 14,651,617 

,t  ■ ThB  increase  for  middle  education  in  1916  was  *554,023;  in  T917., 

*3.039.662.  v ' . . 

TEACHERS’ 'TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS.4 

-.The  reorganization  of  the  elementary  and  higher  schools,  by 
which  the  present  gymnasium  is  to  be  divided  into' a higher  elemen- 
tary and  a high  school  institution,  led  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion,-Manuilov,  to.  issue  a new  program  -affecting  the  status  of 
, .Teacherab  Training  Institutions,  which  comprise  the  normal  schools 
(urhi^lahiya-  mminarii)  and  the  teachers’ . institutes  (uchitelskiye 
instituty).:  ■ r’;  - --  ■ * ' • " 

_ (a)  Normal  schools. — The  decree  of  June  14,  1917,  defines  the 
V ' status  of  the  normal  schools,  the  main  source  for  supplying  teachers 
' >lii"thnpr^^  • • 

. .^l.VThie.  normal  schools  are  secondary  institutions  and  consist  of. 
four  classes.  They  admit: men; wotaen,,  or  both. 

xnay  .have.  one^or  two  preparatory  or 

^ ■ pwallat4Ua»8.,fe  *r'-&3  ■:<  " ‘ * 

tint graduate#  of, 
a two^lawie^iamtaiy  Bchool,  ela»  of  a 

iTh.pma.lam^tgwolMalialto.troetlaa.wigkUMWalad^ao^ 

IVmtnlk  Vfc  Fatilabtvt.  IQ1T>R#,v1QU  ' 
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normal  school  requires  graduation  from  a higher  elementary  school 
or  its  equivalent. 

4.  Candidates  who  pass  a special  entrance  examination  may  ajso 
be  accepted. 

5.  For  practical  work  of  the  prospective  teachers  there  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  normal  school  a two-class  elementary  school,  with 
a six-year  course. 

Further,  %tho  regulation  requires  all  existing . teachers’  schools 
with  an  elementary  program  to  be  raised  to  the  standard  of  normal 
schools.  This  change  is  to  take  place  within -two  years  from  the 
date  of  publication  of  this  regulation.  ' 

The  teachers’  schools  were  previously  of  low  standard  and  their 
course  differed  little  from  the  program  of  a%  two-class  primary 
school. 

(6)  Teacher s'  imtxhtes. — While  the  normal  schools  are  intended  to 
qualify  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  in  the  lower  elemen- 
tary schools,  the  teachers’  institutes  prepare  candidates  to  occupy 
positions  in  the  higher  elementary  schools/  the  latter,  as  already 
explained,  correspond  in  scope  to  the  first  four  classes  of  the  present 
gymnasium. 

The  following  statements,  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, under  dhte  of  June,  14,  1917,  ahov  the  new  regulations,  as 
affecting  the  teachers’  institutes: 

1.  The  teachers’  institutes  may  admit  men,  women,  or  both. 

2.  Admission  to  the  first  class  at  the  teachers’  institute  is  granted 
to  graduates  of  normal  schools,  boyB’  or  girls’  gymnasiums,  real- 
schools  witfy  an  additional  class,  higher  commercial  schools,  and 
similar  institutions.  Admission  is  restricted  to  candidates  who 
have  been  in  the  school  service  for  not  less  than*two  years. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  students  practice  in  teaching  thera 
is  to  be  attached  to  each  institute  a higher  elementary  school, 
teaching  in  which  is  required  of  all  students. 

4.  The  course  of  study  in  teachers’  institutes' covers  three  years 

and  is  divided  into  a general  course^-compujsory  for  all  the  students — 
and  a special,  corresponding  to  the  group  of  subjects  in  which  the 
candidate  prefers  to  specialize.  .The  special  course  consiht4|  of  the 
following  groups;  Literary-historical,  phyBico-mathematicol,  and 
scientific,  ) 

•Students  who  have  successfully  completed  a certain  course  in  the- 
teftchers’  institute  receive  the  title  of  “Teacher  in  a Higher  Ele- 
mentary School”  in  a particular  group  of  subjects.  Admission,  to 
th$  e^Minatiqn  for  a licensee  as  such  is  ^forded  only  to  q&ndid*tf£ 
ffhobay^  ^^h^s^ool  for  at  y > ; ^ * 
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Closely  connected  with  the  reforms  already  mentioned  i#  that  in 
speUing.  Some  time ‘ago  such  scientists  and  recognized  experts  on 
,the  subject  as  the  members  of  the  Academy  Fortunatov  and  Shakh- 
matov  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  such  a reform.  Their  views  were 
b&sed  on  the  fact  that  the  former  orthography  had  no  scientific 
foundation;  that  it  was  arbitrary,  and  the  result  of  an  inadequate 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  language  on  the  part  of  the  old  phil- 
ologists. The  new  spelling  was  adopted  on  May  11,  1917,  by  a 
special  committee  charged  with  the  work.  The  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  A.  Manuilov,  referring  to  the  reform  which  ho  was 
instrumental  in  introducing  into  the  school  system,  remarks: 


The  reform  worked  out  by  a special  committee  attached  to  the  Academy  of  Science 
and  supported  by  the  state  committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  presents 
a system  based  on  scientific  principles  which,  while  retaining  all  the  elements  of  the 
former  orthography,  aspires  to  bring  uniformity  between  the  written  word  on  the  one 
aide  and  its  phonetic  composition  and  etymological  construction  on  the  other.1 


From  a practical  point  of  view  the  reform  in  spelling  will  undoubt- 
edly facilitate  the  studies  of  elementary  school  pupils  by  saving  for 
more  serious  studies  time  that  was  formerly  consumed  in  learning  all 
the  minutiae  of  a spelling  that  had  no  justification. 

The  spelling,  as  adopted  by  the  school  authorities,  consists  in  the 
elimination  from  the  Russian  alphabet  qf  four  letters:  i (yat);  i (i); 

6 (phita);  and  y the  so-called  “hard  sound."  The  pronunciation  . 
of  the  first  three  letters  is  identical,  respectively,  with  e (ye) ; u(i),  and 
$ (f).  The  hard  sound,  though  frequently  used  at  the  end  of  words 
' ending  with  a consonant,  is  not  pronounced. 

Tne  new  spelling  was  introduced  into  Russian  schools  in  the_v 
lowest  grades  first.  Students  who  started  school  with*  the  old  spelj-  ^ 
ing  were  allowed  to  adhere  to  it,  or  adopt  the  new  one.  No  mixed 
spelling  was.,  however,  to  be  tolerated.  ■ - 


By 
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NEW  TEXTBOOKS  AND  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS. 

Under  the  old' system  textbooks  intended  for  use  ip  Russian  schools 
had  to;  be  approved  by  the  Scientific  Committee,  the  chairman  of 
which  was  appointed  directly  by  the  Emperor.  But  the  new  order 
of  things  demanded  new  standards.  A committee  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Provisional  Government  was 
charged  to  further  the  publications  of  school  books  compatible  with  the 
/ principles  of  a growing  democrfcy.  The  Bolshevik  authorities  Went 
much-further.  .In  this  connection*  it  is  interesting  to  note  a' bill  of 
Doeetinber,  1917,  approved  by  the  Commissary  *of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  apparently  adopted  by  the  geheraTsoviefc* 
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By  this  bill  the  sfate  may  take  over  anti  enjoy  the  proceeds  from 
any  literary  production  for  the  period  of  five  years,  ]W>vided  that  at 
least  15  years  shall  have  elapsed  after  its  author's  death.  The  work 
thus  made  the’  property  of  the  state  must  show  sufficient  artistic 
and  literary  value.  It  is  to  he  published  in  two  editions,  an  aca- 
demic edition  with  a full  text,  and  a popular  pdition.with  abridged 
text.  By  this  means  the  statejauthorities  hope  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  poor  and  vicious  books  and  replace  them  with  literature 
of  a more  healthy  type.1 


j HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

The  question  of  the  reorganization  of  the  universities,  which  the 
events  in  Russia  have  rendered  urgent,  received  considerable  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Provisional  Government.  Subsidized  by 
the  State,  the  Russian  universities  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  or  the  Russian  autocracy,  which  was  free  from  the 
first  so  to  impress  its  own  stanlp  upon  them  as  to  mold  them  to  it# 
own  aims. 


The  effect  of  this  practice  upon  professors  and  students  ^prompted 
the  Provisional  Government  in  June*  1917,  to  issue  a decree  which 
did  away  with  all  State  interference  and  put  the  highest  institutions 
of  learning  on  a plane  of  autonomy  never  paralleled  in  the  history 
of  Russian  schools.  The  university  council,  stripped  of  its  power 
by  the  statute  of  1884,  became  again  an  important  factor  in  th6  life 
of  the  university;  and  the  system  of  election  of  university  officers, 
until  now  limited  to  the  rector,  the  dean,  and  the*  secretaries  of 
the  various  faculties,  was  extended  to  include  also  the  university 
professors.  1 .* 


■ ’ 3 

ft 


Election  of  professors  —' These  according  to  the  bill  offline  17, 
1917,  are  to  be  elected  by  a unique  combination  g^comp^BBn  and 


recommendation.  Persons  desirous  of  securing  jUj^ssorships  lodge 
application  with  the  dean,  of  the  faculty.  The  members  of  the 
faculty  and  the  university  council,  as  well  as  the  members  of  other 
higher  educational  institutions,  may  present,  their  ’ own  candidates 
and  upon  invitation  of  the  university  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
prospective  professors.  The  candidates  are  then  subjected' to  a 
vote  by  the  faculty-  and  the  election  returns  presented  to  the  uni-  ' 
yereity  council.  In  order  to  be  elected  the  candidate  polling,  the 
highest  vote  in  the  faculty  must  also  recoiv,e  the  majority  vote  in 
the  university  council.  He  is  then  elected,  subject  to  confirmation 
.by  the  minister.  In-  case  of  disapproval  theflFttor-  must  present 
his  reasons  to  the  university  council  within  the  period  of  two  months. ' 
Failure -to  confirm  a caiididatfi  leajs  to  elections  of  a new  candidate.1 

l 4 - — i 
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Requirements  for  candidates  for  university  chairs. — A project  which 
wa9  worked  out  by  the  commission  on  the  reorganization  of  higher 
education  summoned  by  the  assistant  minister,  Vernadski,  in  charge 
of  higher  education,  states  the  following  requirements  for  candidates 
for  university  chairs:  (1)  To  become  a regular  ordinary  or  salaried 
professor  the  candidate  must  have  had  at  least  five  years  of  expe- 
rience as  lecturer  in  one  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning;  to 
become  an  extraordinary  or  unsalaried  professor  only  three  years 
of  experience.  (2)  Russian  scientists,  distinguished  for  their  edu- 
cational activities  and  possessing  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
conferred  by  foreign  universities,  are  also  eligible  to  professorships.1 

Docents.—1 The  post  of  docent,  instituted  in  1863  and  abolished 
in  1884,  was  reestablished  by  & ministerial  circular  of  J\me  24.  1917. 
This  reads: 

In  all  Russian  3tate  universities  the  poet  of  docent  shall  Jt>e  reestablished  as  fol- 
lows: 1 

1.  Docent*  shall  receive  a salary  oUl.200  per  annum,  with  two  increments  of 
$175  each  after  the  fifth'  and  tenth  ye&rB  of  service. 

2.  Tlie  assignment  of  docents  to  (he  various  chairs  is  left  to  the  faculty  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  university  council. 

3.  Persons  holding  doctor’s  or  maeter’s  degrees,  or  those  not  possessing  such  degrees 
but  otherwise  meeting  the  requirements  of  private  docents  and  actually  having  had 
a three  yean’  experience  in  teaching,  are  eligible  to  fill  vacancies. 

4.  The  election  of  docents,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  council,  is  made  by  the 
faculty  from  the  number  of  candidates  proposed  fry  its  members.  * 

, 5.  Docents  have  a right  to  participate  in  faculty  meetings  ‘with  a voice  on  all  sub- 
jects except  that  pertaining  to  the  election  of  professors. 

Adr/tission  of  students , — The  admission  • of  students  to  higher 
educational  institutions,  until  now  restricted  by  various  law9  and 
regulations  Rearing  uppn  the  students’  nationality,  creed,  and 
domicile,  ha^ undergone  ‘a  sweeping  change  since  the  publication 
of  the  ministerial  circular  of  June  13,  1917.  How  this  measure 
affects  rionorthodox  and  non-Russian  students  has  been  dispussed 
ip  another  ppnnection.  Here 'it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  th$ 
reform  with  ycgard  to  the  students'  domicile.  Aa  already  stated, 
Russia  was  divided  into  16  educational  districts  with  a university 
in  each  of  10  of  these-  According  to  measures  adopted  by  the 
flfripistry  ip  1899,  students  living  in  a district  possessing  a university 
Sopld  nof,  freely  sdgct  a higher  institution  outside  their  own  educa^ 
jappal  borderline. " The  n&r  regulation  does  away  with  this  law  of 
m,d  leases  to  the  student/  a free  choice  between  universities 
existing  ^Jroughbut  Russia  at  larger  <0$  partictf&ar  interest  are  the 
foEowing  dansea  qf  jfee 

-on  b&da  person*  of  both  sexes  with  no  distk&ion 
ffcio  Mammy  and  cre$dr  providing  such  periHmsfaMfifr  diplomas  or  cehifitatefe 
of  maturity  m the  equivaleK^.  >r  * * '.! 
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2*  Students  wishing  to  change  the  course  of  study  and  also  those  coining  from  other 
universities  in  or  outside  of  Russia  are  admitted  on  the  same  basis  as  new  students, 
credit  for  work  done  elsewhere  being  decided  by-  the  respective  departments.  • 

3.  Special  students,  men  and  women,  who  possess  a high-school  education,  may 
become  regular  students  if  they  pass  an  examination  for  a certificate  of  maturity. 
In  such  cases  credit  may  be  granted  for  academic  work  done  previously. 

NEW  UNIVERSITIES  AND  FACULTIES. 

Plans  to  increase  the  number  of  universities  and  faculties,  the  I$ck 
of  which  has  been  keenly  felt  by  the  intelligent  circles  of  sopiety,  came 
to  fruition  in  the  first  year  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 

.The  eagerness  of  certain  cities  to  assist  the  Government  in  its  work 
by  offering  large  sums  of  mjaney  for  the  building  of  the  proposed  new 
universities,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  some  of  the  reforms  have 
been  put  into  operation,  pifcve  that  the  time  was  fully  ripe  in  Russia 
for  measures  so  long  delayed.  But  the  credit  for  these  reforms  be- 
longs not  solely  to  the  Provisional  Government.  Changes  in  univer- 
sity education  were  also  planned  by  the  prerevolutionary  authorities. 
The  March  days  of  1917  siiiply  accelerated  the  course  of, events,  and 
what  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  taken  years,  perhaps 
decades,  to  accomplish,  was  then  done  overnight. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  measures  :^The  Demidov 
Lyceum  in  Yaroslav,  intended  exclusively  for  the  study  of  laws  and 
organized  on  the  same  principles  the  faculty  of  laws  in  a university, 
was  transformed  in  July,  1917,  into  Yaroslav  university  and  organi- 
cally connected  with  the  faculty  of  law.  *The  medical,  physico- 
mathematicitl,  and  historico-philological  faculties  were  to  be  insti- 
tuted /it  a later  date. 

Other  changes  created  by  the  new  authorities  include  the  trans- 
forming of  the  Perm  branch  of  the  Petrograd  university  into  an 
independent  university  institution,  which  opened  last  year  with  all 
the  four-  faculties  mentioned.  In  addition,  the  Warsaw  university, 
which,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Gern^^occupation  of  the  western 
front  in  Russia,  was  transferred  to  Rcm^pv^on-the-Don,  underwent  a 
radical  change.  The  Warsaw  university 'proper  was  abolished  and, 
in  its  stead  was  created,  the  Don  university,  named  after  ftos tot-on-. 
the-Don,  in  which  city  it  is  situated.  The  Don  university  opened 
in  July,  1917,  with  aU  thedour  faculties.  The  action  of  the  authorities 
with  regard  to  tlje* .Warsaw  institution  will  become  intelligible,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Warsaw  university  was  intended  to  serve  the 
nefeds  of  the  Polish  population.  With' the  creation  of  the  new  Polish 
state,  however;  the  Warsaw  university  in  a Russian  city  had  obviously 
no  nueon  d *6tre  ahd  y^  bupplantrf  by  an  institution  definitely 
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minister  Ignatyev,  received  considerable  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  new  authorities.  By  an  early  act  of  the  Provisional  Government 
the  Saratov  university  was  expanded  to  include  the  physico- 
mathematical,  historico-philological,  and  the  law  faculties,  while  to 
the  Tomsk  university  were  added  the  physico-mathematical  and 
historico-philological  faculties. 

Plans  were  also  underway  for  the  opening  of  two  more  universities — 
one  in  Irkutsk  and  one  in  Tashkent — both  intended  to  supply  the 
, needs  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which  at  present  bpasts  of  only  one  higher 
educational  institution— the  Tomsk  university. 

<•  Finally,  the  stand  taken  by  the  new  authorities  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  higher  education  for  women  deserve*  explanation. 
Women  students,  debarred  from  the  pursuit  of  studies  in  universities,  K 
had  formerly  to  content  themselves  with  so-called  ‘.‘Higher  courses 
for  women”  instituted  in  many  university  centers.  These  courses, 
general  and  professional,  compared  favorably  with  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation offered  at  universities,  yet  graduation  from  these  institutions 
did  not  carry  the  same  prestige  as  graduation  from  a Russian  univer- 
sity. This  fact  led  the  ministry  to  draft  a law  which  aims  to  trans- 
form the  higher  courses  for  women  in  Potrograd  and  Moscow  into  regu- 
lar universities  for  women,  fn  addition  to  that,  women  may  enter 
any  higher  educational  institution  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

Reports  from*Russia  bring  advices  that  are  anything  but  favorable 
for  the  development  of. higher  institutions'.  - Owing  to  the  revolu- 
tionary upheaval  many  university  professors,  known  for  their  adher- 
ence^ the  old  regime,  were  summarily  dismissed  from  their  posts; 

, others  handed  in  their  own  resignations;  classrooms  were  deserted 
by  students  serving  in  the  militia  apd  various  political  organisations; 
and. university  buildings  were  utilized  for  the  propagation  of  the  new 
ideas.  Add  to  this  the.  need  of  professors  felt  in  Russian  universities 
long  before  the  war;  the  lack  of  material^tequired  for  the  proper 
equipment  of  laboratories  and  clinics;  the  high  cost  of  textbooks  and 
various  apparatus;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  general  chaotic  con-  * 
•ditions  of  the  whole  country.  Says  the  Novoye  Vie  my  a,  under  date 
pf  September  29, 191 7 : % 


A series  of  new  universities  is  being  opened  in  great  haste.  It  is  difficult  at  present 
to.  furnish  new  universities  with  indispensable  textbooks  and  libraries,  and  there  is 
no  way  of  securing  professors. . Long  before  the  war  the  university  chairs  were  only 

^ tin  Ailed; v J 

fr'  frha  OnVflraniflnfc  U responsible  for  . the  changes  in 

^ # higher  education  which  have. been  mentioned.  - Enlightened  as  these 
§£*  measures  were,  they  did  not,  howevof,  satisfy  the  Bolshevik  leaders, 
! ^ who,  M can  ^be  seen  from -the  hew  University  statute*  seem  to  be 

open^te  faUv  regardless;  of 
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consisting  of  Prof?,  Steinberg,  Pokrovski,  Artemyev,  Fedorovski 
Reussner,  and  Magirovski.  '-S®8 

THE  NEW  UNIVERSITY  STATUTE.1 

1.  The  universities  are  divided  into  three- free  associations:  (a) 
The  fundamental,  (6)  the  educational,  and  fc)  the  cultural. 

(a)  'Hie  fundamental  association  aims  to  promote  the  theoretical 
work  of  its  members  in  the.  field  of  learning,  (b)  The  educational 
association  is  a higher  school,  which  by  means  of  instruction  imparts 
an  all-round  education  in  an  entire  field  of  knowledge  or  one  of  its 
special  branches.  - It  consists  of 'permanent  students,  instructors, 
and  professors.  To  the  class  df  permanent  students  belong  persons 
who  have  passed  the  midterm  examinations.  The  irmtructors  are 
chosen  by  the  faculty  for  the  duration  of  throe  years  on  the  basis  of  a 
competitive  procedure.  They  must  have  an  established  reputation 
in  the  world  of  science  or  be  known  for  their  pedagogical  activities. 

(c)  The  cultural  association  (university  extension)  will  comprise  a 
unit  with  the  aim  of  informing  the  working  people  how  to  acquire 
knQvyledge  in  a concise  and  intelligible  form;  it  will  also, prepare 
workers  for  the  people’s  universities,  and  furnish  direct  assistance  to 
•all  cultural  and  educational  agencies.  The  higher  people’s  schoo 
admit  all  persons  above  16  years  of  age,  with  no  distinction  as  to  sex 
and  nationality.  ' 

2.  The  university  must  not  be  a class  institution;  hence,  it  must 
bo  free  and  admit  all  who  seek  higher  education. 

3.  The  new  statute  excludes  any  possibility,  of  turning  the  mem- 
bers of  the  university  into  a privileged  class.  For  this  reason  there 
have  been  instituted  temporary  positions  only,  constant  competi- 

' tions  for  professors  and  instructors,  compulsory  lectures  by  profes- 
sors in  public  auditoriums,  the  assignment  of  professors  to  provincial 
universities.  , 

4.  The  number  of  chairs  and  faculties  in  each  university  is  reserved 
to  the  decision  of  the  university  association. 

^ TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Technical  education  received  considerable  thought  on  the  part  of  ' 
the  prerevolutionary  minister,  Ignatyev,  who hrfw  in  it  a nflfans  “to 
make  the  world  more  comfortable.”  His  attention  w,as  mainly  ’ 
centered  on  the  higher  technical  institutions  which  were  to  provide 
the  State  with  trained  experts  for  the  promotion  of  the  industrial*  - 
development  of  the  country.  - * 

The  Provisional  Government,  while  realizing  the  importance  of 

higher  technical  schools,  was  of  the  opinion  that  to  attain  the  best  * 

' ' ' 
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results  a fundamental  and  radical  change  was  imperative,  and  with 
that  in  view  made  sweeping  changes  in  the  field  of  elementary  and 
secpndary  technical  education. 

* To  begin  with,  it  changed  the  section  dealing  with  industrial  schools 
under  the  Ministry  of  Instruction,1  into  a department  of  professional 
education. 

It  further  issued  a decree  by  whiclj  all  professional  institutions 
were  to  be  divided,  according  to  grades,  into  three  groups:  (1)  Tech- 
nical institutes  (tekhnichesl^ya  uchilj3hcha);  (2)  trade  institutes 
(remeslennyya  uchilishcha);  and  (3)^  trade  schools  (remeslennyya 
shkoly) . • « 4 * ' . 

The  technical  institutes,  as  stated  in  tho  new  regulations,  should 
aim  at  providing  the  students  with  a thorough  knowledge,  theo- 
retical and  practical,  in  some  special  field  of  industry;  the  trade  insti-  * 
tutes  w^ero  to  offer  to  stiyieuts  courses  in  applied  sciences  coupled 
with  practical  work,  while  the  trade  schools  had.  as  their  aim  the 
preparation  of  students  to  perform  work  in  some  special  branch  of 
industry  in  an  intelligent  and  competent  manner. 

The  course  of  study  in  technical  institutes  was  to  cdyfcr  four  years, 
in  trade  institutes  not  less  than  three  years,  while  in  ihujo  schools 
it  was  to  vary  according  to  the  needs  ^of  the  particular  branch  of 
industry.  , 

Admission  to  technical  institutes,  according  to  the  decree,  depends 
on  the  completion  of  the  course  of  higher  elomentery  schools,  to 
trade  institutes  of  a two-clals  elementary  school,  while  admission  to  a 
trade  school  requires  only  graduation  from  a one-class  elementary 
school.  The  technical  schools  admit  boys  and  girls. 

Degrees.—: The  completion  of  the  course  of  a technical  institute 
qualifies  the  student  for  the  title  of  technician,  which  carries  tho 
right  to  execute  work  designe4  by  an  engineer,  while  graduation 
from  & tr£<te  institute  or  a trade  school  leads  to  the  title  of  master, 
or  assistant,  master,  respectively.  Successful  practice  in  his  specialty 
for  the  period  of  not  less  than  throe  years  entitles  the  technician  to  a 
degree  of  engineer  with  the  right  to  produce  original  work  in  his 
field.  At  the  same  time,  under  similar  conditions,  masters, may 
become  rjised  to  the  rank  of , master  technicians,  while  assistant 
masters  may  become  masters.  These  titles  may  be  bestowed  on  .the 
aspirante  by  the  council  of  education  pf  tho  respective  schools, 
.from' Which  the  students  were  graduated, 
t * • ',,Jn  addition  to  the  attove-fiamed  graded  schools,  tljp.Ubvisional 

; Government  made  provision  for  jthe  opening  of  various  courses , in 
£S;*\.  epecidbrandiefl  of  industrial,  education.  ; \ . 

v \ nurhbtr of toe&ricat schimWtio ootstde the JarifdkW* of ttwVjntoter of TnstrueUoo, bat «s • 
f v :.;.teboiakladiO<  jchoqii  do  not  (UftwiwterUUythey  ow  fhoted  tiera  ooUotUrd^. 
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Another  proposal  recommended  by  the  new  school  authorities  is 
tfife  establishment  of  technical  departments  in  connection  with  uni- 
versities. The  advocates  of  this  measure  are  of  opinion  that  this . 
arrangement  will  eliminate  waste  in  the  equipment  of  laboratories 
which  may  ^>e  used  in  common  by  students  pursuing  technical  and 
purely  scientific  studies,  and  in  avoiding  duplication  of  professore. 
The  newly  projecfed^universities,  Irkutsk  and  Tashkent,  which  the 
Provisional  Government  was  planning  to  open,  were  to  have  tech- 
nical divisions.  Had  thic  proposition  been  adopted  Russia  would 
have  entered  upon  a scheme  materially  different  from  the  one  now 
in  existence,  by  which  university  courses  are  divided  into  four 
groups — law,  medicine,  physico-mathematical  sciences,  history  and 
philology. 

ADULT  EDUCATION. 


Press  reports  from  Russia  show*  that  the  need  of  education  has  at 
no  time  been  so  poignantly  felt  by  the  masses  as  at  present,  when  the 
old. order  of  things  has  crumbled,  when  the^whole  nation  has  been 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  politics,  and  when  the  call  for  a new  organi- 
zation of  life  has.  been  sounded  from  every  street  corner  and  public 
platform.  The  people,  anxious  for  the  printed  and  spoken  word, 
crowd  the  auditoriums  and  lecture  halls  and  demand  pamphlets  and 
books  from  libraries,  unfortunately  poorly  equipped  with  the  very 
kind  of  literature  that  could  throwiight  Ofi  the. burning  questions  of 
the  day.  The  dearth  of  popular  literature,  coupled  with  the  lack  of 
properly  organized  lectures,  makes  the  ignorant  masses  an  easy  prey 
of  agitators,  who  in  their  zeal  to  convert  the  people  to  their  own 
.political  views  sow  doctrines  that  bring  only  chaos  to  the  already 
muddled  head  of  the  Russian  muzhik.  Soon  after  the  revolution  in 
March,  1917,  the  school  authorities,  fully  aware  of  the  need  of  train- 


* 


mg  facilities  for  the  adult  population,  took  immediate  steps  toward 
its  realization. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  this  decision  was  the  calling  of  a conference  in 
September,  1917,  with  the  view  of  devising  a program  for  the  most 
advantageous  expenditures  of  the  State  subsidies.  This  conference, 
presided  over  by  the  assistant  ihinister,  Cp.untess  Panin,. long  known 
for,  her  activities  among  the  working  classes  in  Russia,  recommended, 
among  other  things,  the  following  course  of  action : 

■.  The  opening  of  primary  schools  (shkoly  graraoty),  where  adults 
could  learn  tar$Ad  and  write,  the  opening  of  elementary  schools  with 
a gmerd  program,  :and' tjhe  establishment  of  schools  suited  par- 
* ticularly  to  . the  needs  of  the  rural  population. 

In  addition,  the  conference  advised  the  organization  of  courses  for 
apciaJ  workers  in  the  various .fields  of adult  educatiou,  as  as  for  the 
v Tfc  also  emphasized1  the  need  of  numerous  soecial 
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bookkeeping,  etc.  Finally,  the  conference  made  a'strong  plea  for  the 
extension  of  t he  system  of  the  public  libraries,  which  it  recommended 
should  be  supplied  with  proper  literature  suitable  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  masses.1 

How  far  these  proposed  measures  were  accepted  and  to  what  extent 
they  were  put  into  practice*  by  thd  proper  school  authorities  is  impos- 
% si  hie  to  state  because,  of  the  scanty  of  news  that  could  throw  light 
on  the  situation.  One  thing  is  certain,  however.  The  provisional 
authorities,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  Lenin-Trotaky  regime,  empha- 
sized the  vital  need  of  schools  for  adults  irrHhe  general  scheme  of 
education.  ' 

A.  \ . Lunacharski,  the  People's  Commissary  of  Public  Instruction, 
thus  pictures  the  situation  in  an  address'  directed  to  the  Russian 
people:  \ 

Everywhere  in  Russia,  not  only  among  the  city  workingmen,  but  also  among  the 
peasants,  there  has  arisen  a strong  desire  for  education.  Innumerable  are  the  workers* 
and  soldiers’  organizations  of  that  nature.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  to  uplift  them, and  to  clear  the  way  for  them  are  the  first  duties  oi  a revolu- 
tionary and  people's  gov<  rument.2 

Apart  from  the  Provisional  Government's  intention  to  establish 
facilities  for  the  education  of  the  adults,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  more  intelligent  circles  of  society  tendered  their  help  and  took  up 
* the  matter  of  providing  special  schools  for  that  very  purpose.  So,  forJ 
instance,  in  March,  1917,  the  municipality  of  Nizhni-Noygorod,  one 
of  the  important  cities  of  the  Volga  region  with  a large  working  popu- 
lation, assigned  for  a people’s  university  the  sum  of  $50,000,  while 
private  contributions  for  the  same  purpose  amounted  to  $400,000. 
Many  other  cities  9how  a similar  record  in  adult  education. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS  IN  SPAIN. 

Hy  Walter  A.  Montgomery? 

8ptciaii9l  in  Foreign  Educational  Syettmt,  Bureau  Education. 
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projected  rciorms.  111.  Secondary  education  : Institutes  federal  and  colejios.  IV.  University 
education : Holiday  course  ior  foreigners.  V.  Extra  educational  agencies. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

Though  Spain  maintained  her  neutrality  throughout  the  World 
War,  her  educational,  economic,  and  political  conditions— in  all 
countries  inextricably  bound  up  with  each  other— were  affected 
nearly  as  much  as  thbse  of  the  nations  participating  in  it.  In 
France,  England,  and  Italy,  educational  reforms  began  early  to  press 
for  recognition;  and  popular  education  came  to  be  s§en  clearly  as 
the  supremo  means  upon  whose  efficient  organization  depended 
ultimately  the  salvation  of  national  ideals  in  the  perhaps  even  more 
trying  period  of  adjustment  after  the  war.  Even  Germany  was 
constrained  to  seek  ways  of  adapting  the  schools  to  such  national 
service;  and  movements  like  the  tentative  Bcgabienuhule  show  the 
working  of  the  leaven.  In  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  the  dominant 
'classes  were  plunged,  hlmost  ovor  night,  into  enormous  prosperity. 

The  Spanish  Government  awoke*  to  its  opportunities,  as  was 
evidenced  in  many  official  acts.  With  the  approaching  expiration 
of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Spain,  the  minister  of  finance  appointed 
a commission  to  draft  a new  bill  for  the  Cortes,  getting  forth  a com- 
prehensive ancf  far-reaching  program,  and  calling  for  the 'purchase 
and ’Operation  of  railroads  by  the  state,  and  the  development  and 
utilization  of  all  natural  resources  and  waterpower.  The  minister  of 
public  works  outlined  unprocedentedly  bold  steps  for  a complete 
economic  reconstruction  of  the  kingdom,  involving  a greatly*  en- 
larged sphere  of  activity,  and  intervention  by  the  state,  based,  on  an 
intensified  economic  survey  of  all  national  resources.  The  Associa- 
tion, of  Spanish  Civil  Engineers  was  granted  by  tlie  Government  the 
privilege  of  convening  a congress  in  Madrid  in  the  spring  of  1919  for 
*the  purpose  of  discussing  numerous  phases  of  national  development 
to  which  this  profession  can  contribute.  Among  these  are  elementary 
and  higher  technical  instruction,  the  orgahEAjion  af  labor,  sanitation 
and  hygiene,  and  social  questions  relating  thereto,  > . : <, 
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The  advent  of  this  material  prosperity,  however,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  results -positively  unfavorable  to  the  spiritual  and  educa- 
tional life  of  the  nation:  It  was  a prosperity  from  its  very  naturo 

unevenly  distributed,  being  confined  virtually  to  the  great  mining 
corporations  of  the  mountainous  Provinces,  and  to  the  shipping 
companies  of  the.  const  cities.  The  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
soared  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  wages  and  incomes  of  the  grout 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom.  The  25,000  or  more 
teachers  of  Spain  found  existence  increasingly  difficult  as  the  war 
went  on.  The  increasing  economic  pressure  lent  a welcome  excuse 
to  the  classes  who  are  by  tradition  unfavorably  disposed  to  populai 
education  and 'constitute  through  the  press  and  the  Cortes1  the 
vocal  elements  of  the  nation;  they  declared  all  attempts  to  enlarge 
the  educational  system  out  of  the  question  in  the  faco.of  such  dire 
nati<  ual  stress.  ' 

Against  these  well-organized  for  cos,  the  schools  and  the  teachers, 
uninfluential  and  poorly  organized,  could  make  no  headway.  The 
nationr-wido  desperation  of  tho  teachers  began  to  be  openly  ex- 
pressed in  their  local,  communal,  and  provincial  assemblies  early  in 
1918,.  and  was  voiced  in  a corporate  demand  for  increased  Salaries 
by  tile  national  assocnHion.  Upon  Doji  Santiago  Alba’s  acceptance 
of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  in  March,  1918,  the  movement 
received  his  cordial  support,  gcnuiiWv  interested  as  he  was  in  the 
improvement  of  tho  schools  and  the  welfare  of- tho  teachers.  There 
has  been  no  national,  and  very  slight  local  and  communal,  increase 
in  the  salarias  of  teachers  since  1857,  when  the  present  school  system 
was  initiated.  The  average  salary,  of  men  and  women,  has  always 
boon  less  than  $200.  Sr.  Alba  planned  systematic  increase  of 
salaries  and  far-reaching  reorganization  of  the  entire  educational 
system.  He  contemplated  the  rapid  training  of  an  immediately 
available  supply  of  primary  teachers  by  sending  a larger  number  for 
study  abroad  at  one  time  than  over  before.*  A system  of  libraries  / 
and  intensive  institute  courses  for  teachers  already  in  activo  work 
were  also  planned. 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  his  plans,  Sr.  Alba’s  only  nucleus 
of  aid  was  found  in  the  socialists,  whose  very  support  could  but 
discredit -his  cause  before  the  nation,  inasmuch  as  they  were  held 
responsible  for  tho  serious  strikes  of  191 7.  Sr.  Alba’s  policies,  calling 
for  nearly  five  million  dollars  to  be  used  for  more  andj^tw^^ 
and  especially  for  increasing  the  salary  of^dH^EorTto  a minimum 
of  $30Q/per  annum,  encountered  powerful  opposition^  from  many 
quarters*  ' ' ' 

T-r^ — J : rr. r- -r • 

A minority  of  Influential  -Individ oats  and  progteeslv*  newspapers  constituted  exceptions  to  this 
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Six  months  of  factional  struggle  in  the  Spanish  Cabinet  ensued, 
centering  around  the  activities  of  Sr.  Alba,  and  culminated  in  the 
definite  refusal  of  the  majority  to  assent  to  his  reforms,  and  in  Ills 
resignation.  Count  Romanones,  Minister  of  Justice,  and  formerly 
minister  of  public  instruction,  a man  of  liberal  views,  believed  to  bo 
in  sympathy  witiTSr.  Alba’s  main  plans,  and  acceptable  to  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Kingdom,  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  But  tho  storm 
raised  was  fomented  by  tho  liberal  element  of  the  nation  at  large, 
ami  could  not  be  laid  by  any  half-way  measures.  The  liberals 
continued,  in  every  Issue  of  a minority  of  influential  journals,  to  set 
before  the  nation  the  elements  that  had  compassed  the  downfall  of 
the  minister  of  public  instruction.  Early  in  November,  1918,  the 
resignations  of  tho  entire  Cabinet  wore  called  for,  and  Count  Roina- 
nopes  was  asked  by  the  King  to  form  a new  ministry.  It  Is  true 
that  other  causes,  international  in  character,  wore  also  operative  in 
precipitating  these  events;  but  tho  significant'  fact  remains  that  the 
position  taken  by  a progressive  minister  of  public  instruction  fur- 
nished the  clearly  marked  line  of  cleavage  leatfl^g  to  tho  resignation 
of  a ministry  originally  selected  for  its  personal  strength  and  political 
experience.1  * ' 

The  pressure  of  the  demand  for  increased  salaries  was  undiminisUu 
by  tho  change  of  ministers.  More  successful  than  his  pred*c£*w,' 
Count  Romanones,  just  before  he  became  premier,  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  ministry  to  an  increaso  of  the  salaries  of  primary  teachers 
ranging  from  a maximum  of  SI  ,000  per  annum  to  a ‘minimum  of 
$800.  Subject  as  the  decree  was  to  serious  modifications  in  actual 
practice,  it  yet  constituted  a signal  proof  of  tho  power  of  public 
sentiment.  The  teachers,  too,  through  their  associations,  not  oidy 
bore  an  active  part  in  tho  agitation  for  increased  salaries,  but  they 
pressed  for  urgent  reform  on  the  administrative  as  well  as  on  the 
purely  instructional  side  of  the  schools.  They  repeatedly  sub- 
mitted those  reforms  in  recommendations  to  the  minister,  which  will 
be  discussed  undc*«th«Ir  several  heads. 

u.  Rational  primary  education.  

ILLITERACY.  ■ <■ 

In  1916. Spam  hadVn  estimated  population  of  twenty  and  a half 
million.  The  figures  for  illiteracy  are  not  tabulated  for  that  year,  ' 
but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  they- did  not  fall  below  that  of  tho 
year  1910,  when  nearly  twelve  million  people  of  all  ages,  a percentage 
of  5Q.3S,  wore  reported  as  unable  to  road  and  write.  Indeed,  with 
the  continuous  closing  of  primaiy  schools  in  all  parts  of  rural  Spain 
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through  lack  of  funds  to  attract  toac&rs,  it  is  possible  that  the  illit- 
eracy for-  the  latter  year  would  surpass  even  the  high  figure  given. 
The  Provinces  showing  greatest  illiteracy  (estimated,  1916)  are  as 
follows:  Aimer  a,  Malaga,  Jaon,  Albacete,  Murcia,  the  Canaries, 
Ciudad,  Real,  Cordoba,  Catillon  y Aliconto,  all  of  which  range  above 
70  percent.  Those  showing  illiteracy  ranging  below  40  por  cent  arc 
Sogovia,  Burgos,  Palerfcia,  Madrid,  Alava  y Santander.  The  decrease 
in  illiteracy  has  been  slow’  since  i860,  when  statistics  were  lirst  gath- 
ered for  the  nation  at  large.  In  that  year  the  percentage  was  75.52; 
in  1877,  70.01 ; * ip.  1887,  68.01;  in  1900,  63.78.  Spain’s  leaders  have 
never  been  slow  to  recognize  the  extreme  seriousness  of  this  menace; 
but  beyond  a few  provisions  in  the  national  budget,  and  those  of  the 
most  advanced  communes  for  a supplementary  fund  for  teachers 
holding  night  schools  for  adults — seldom  rising  for  the ' individual 
above  $50 — nothing  constructive  has  been  attempted.  Sr.  Alba 
worked  upon  definite  ideas  along  this  line,  but  his  brief  tenure  of 
office  precluded  the  realization  of  his  schemes.  In  1916  throughout 
Spain  12,713  separate  classes  were  cmiductod  for  the  instruction  of 
adult  men  and  women.  At  a meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
Teachers  held  in  Madrid  in  February,  1918,  resolutions  were  passed, 
calling  upon  the  Government  to  tako  vigorous  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  illiteracy.  It  wa3  recommended  that  the  Government 
should: 

■f 

1.  Not  permit  any  man  to  vot^who  could  not  read  or  writo. 

2.  Not  issue  an  honorable  discharge  to  the  soldier  who  remained  illiterate. 

8.  Bee  that  the  law  be  enforced  forbidding  the  admission  of  a workman  into  an 
industry  without  a certificate  of  instruction. 


administration  of  the  primary  schools. 

, The  legal  administration  of  the  schools  of  Spain  is  under  the 
supreme  control  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  an  official 
* created  in  1900  appointed  by  tho  King,  and  sitting  as  a member  of 
the  royal  Cabinet.  He  is  charged  with  tho  duty  of  reporting  to  that 
body  periodically  the  state  of  education  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
with  recommendations  for  its  encouragement  and  improvement.  In 
h\m  is  vested  the  appointment,  to  be  approved  by  the  King  and  Cabi- 
net, of  all  educational  officials,  administrative  and  ' instructional. 
Taking  up  first  the  basic  division  of  the  system  of  public  instruction, 
that  of  primary  education,  next  under"  the  minister  of  public 
" instruction  ranks  the  director  of  primary  education  (created  in  1911), 
responsible  to  the  minister  arid  with  special  charge  of  the  adminis- 
trative and  mspectional  sides  of  that  branch  of  public  instruction. 
Inhhediately  subordinate  to  the  director  general  are  the  provincial 
mftpAfltAinaf  nfljnftd  hy  the  minister  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 

p^iodical  visitation  of  the  local 
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primary  schools,  the  assembling  and  instruction  of  the  local  juntas  in 
their  duties  and  powers,  and  the  submission  of  full  and  regular  reports 
to  the  office  of  the  director  general.  For  the  49  Provinces,  which 
embrace  the  24,299  national  primary  schools,  there  are  171  inspectors 
and  subinspectors.  The  number  is  three  times  that  of  10  years  ago. 
They  rank  in  nine  categories,  according  to  length  of  service  and  salary. 
Ijpon  their  energy  and  the  degree  of  fidelity  with  which  they  discharge 
their  duties  hinges  vitally  the  .veil-being  of  the  system.  Responsible 
to  the  provincial  inspectors,  and  required  by  law  to  cooperate  with 
them,  o*ro  the  local  juntas  (committees).  These  are  named  by  the 
ayuntamientos  (boards)  of  the  respective  municipalities,  and ‘consist 
of  the  iteajde^  (mayor)  ex  officio  and  designated  members,  including 
one  omiorehouseholdors  who  are  patrons  of  the  primary  schools.  In  ’ 
the  jfntas  are  vested  the  powers  of  frequent  visitation  and  general 
oversight  of  the  local  schools,  their  enrollment,  physical,  and  social 
conditions.  The  juntas  have  no  financial  duties  or  powers  whatsoever, 
all  such,  relative  to  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  the  schools, 
remaining  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ayuidamieTdos.  .Upon  the 
periodical  visitations  of  the  provincial  inspectors  the  juntas  are 
required  to  assist  them  in  everyway  hr  their  inspection  of  the  primary 
schools  and  to  meet  in  conference  and  to  formulate  with  them  the 
needs  of  the  schools. 

Despite  this  inspoctional  machinery,  it  is  estimated  that  one-third 
of  the. schools  of  this  grade  go  un visited  each  yeari  lAon  had  618 
schools  un  visited  in  1917,  and  many  Provinces  have  as  many  as  100, 
200,  or  even  300  such  schools.  Some  explanation  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  for  many  zones  the  posts  of  inspectors  have,  for  various 
reasons,  been  intermittently  vacant.  A brighter  side  of  the  picture, 
however,  is  presented  in  Cadiz,  which  leads  with  all  the  schools 
visited  within  the  period  of  two  years,  in  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  . 
Valladolid,  With  all  but  a very  few  visited.  Inspectors  claim  in  their 
defence  that  they  have  been  made  responsible  for  zones  besides  their 
own,  and  that  in  many  instances  they  can  not  secure  reports  as  to 
location  of  actually  existent  schools.  They  complain  of  the^ndiffor- 
ence  of  secretaries  of  the  ayuntamientos  m .furnishing  information 
that-* 'schools  have  been  closed;  and  that,  further,  despite  their 
activity  in  localities  where  the  need  of  now  schools  is  most  urgent, 
and  their  clear  outlining  of  the  legal- terms  on  which  such  localities 
> may,  in  cooperation  with  the  State,  secure  tho  needed  fchools,  they  * 
are  unable  to  arouse  interest  on  the  part  6{  the'loc&l  authorities.  In 
brief,  they  maintain  that  the  law  for  compulsory  education  of  June  23,  9 
1909,  is  not*  enforced  for  the  kyrger  number  of  the  municipalities! 
which  neglect  to  draw  up  or  revise  the  annual  schodt  registration  ' 
'reports.  ‘ r '.  \ * ;■  ^ 
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In  January.  1918,  a numerous  committee  of  the  National  Associa- 
a tion  °f  Inspectors  waited -.upon  thu*mmistcir  of  public  instruction  and 
the  director  general  of  primary  e.ducalion,  and  presented  as  the  com- 
posite sense  of  that  body,  for  enactment  into  law,  a number  of  recom- 
mendations, the  salient  ones  of  which  are  here  given: 

1.  I3oth  men  and  women  inspectors  should  be  required  to  remain 
not  less  than  8 or  10  days  in  the  rural  districts  and  villages  of  their 
zones,  visiting  and  studying  all  the  schools,  and  examining  personally 
as  many  boys  and  girls  possible;  upon  this  material  they  should 
present  ample  reports,  to  he  published  by  the  director  general  of 
primary  education.  In  turn,  the  inspectors  should  be  relieved  tu 
far  as  possible  of  clerical  labor,  and  should  be  sent  to  provincial 
sections  to  establish  personal  relations  with  the  local  civil  officials. 

2.  General  questionnaires  should  be  drawn  up  and  sent  to  all 
teachers  of  primary  schools,  inquiring  as  to  changes  and  reforms 
deemed  most  urgent  for  the  development  of  the  schools. 

3.  The  Government  should  at.  once  take  up  the  construction  of 
school  buildings  of  modern  and  sanitary  type,  and  on  sites  answering 
the  legal  requirements,  and  should  at  once  take  steps  to  improve  the 
existing  ones,  borrowing  money  and  issuing  bonds  on  the  national 
credit. 

4.  Every  school1  building  erected  in  villages  of  less  than  1,000 
inhabitants  should  have  annexed  to  it  a teacher’s  dwelling  conforming 
to  sanitary  and  architectural  retirement*. 

■5.  Every  effort  should  be  directed  by  school  authorities,  both 
municipal  and  national,  to  improve  the  stJfipl  attendance,  and  to 
awaken  educational  interest  by  the  incentives^  school  lunches,  play- 
grounds, libraries,  school  loan  funds,  and  all  extra-scholastic  activities 
possible. 

6.  In  agricultural  and  industrial  communities,  at  least  one  full 
section  of  daily  work  in  school' should  be  required  of  all  children  over 
10  years  of  age  whose  labor  is  usually  regarded  as  necessary  for  the 
aid  of  the  father  in  the  support  of  the  family. 

7.  All  inspectors  and  local  teachers  should  be  required  to  take  part 
in  all  activities  of  their  respective  spheres,  studying  and  working  for 
the  development  of  all  matters  relating  to  education  of  the  children, 
and  the  correction  of  juvenile  delinquency.  . 


8.  All  matters  relating  to  th^mitation  of  private  schools  should  be 
passed  upon  by  the  body  of  inspltetore;  and,  unless  otherwise  agreed 
upon,  the  scope  of  such  visits  will  t*e  restricted  tp  points  of  hygiene 
and  ethics, 

_9.  In  rural  schools  special  importance  should  be  attached  to  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  teaching,  and  in  those  of  mining  and. 
industrial  ceitere  to  elementary  technology  and  related  sciences. 
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10.  Thereshould  bo  established  in  provincial  capitals  special  schools 
for  adults,  analogous  to  those  projected  for  men,  to  give  to  women 
ample  preparation  lor'vocational  work. 

11.  Inspectors  should  have  the  power  of  intervening  in  aH  matters 
affecting  t lie  rights  of  teachers. 

12.  Tenure  of  Mice  for  inspectors  should  he  better  safeguaVded, 

inspectors  being  removable  from  ofliee  only  by  royal  decree,  and  upon 
proven  chargers  of  incompetence  or  bad  conduct.  / 

13.  In  every  provincial  capital  tTicre  should  be  established  a well- 
equipped  permanent  pedagogical  museum  and  school  exposition. 

P It E. SENT  STATE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PItIMAKY  SCHOOLS. 

' The  national  primary  schools  of  Spain  are  administered  according 
to  the  territorial  lines  of  the  49  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom.  They  * 
are  taught  by  teachers  who  are  paid  wholly  or  in' part  out  of  the 
national  treasury,  in  1916  they  included  7,409  one-room  schools  for 
hoys  and  7,075  for  girls;  243  graded  schools  for  boys,  158  for  girls; 
8,935  mixed  graded,  and  479  for, very  young  children,  a total  of  2^299 
national  primary  schools' in  the  Kingdom,  In  10  years,  only  250 
new  school  buildings  have  been  reported  as  erected  in  the  entire 
country.  In  1917,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  late  Deputy 
Giner  do  los  Rios,  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Cortes,  appointed' 
to  investigate  educational  conditions,  from  27,000  to  40,000  schools 
were  lacking  of  ilm  number  contemplated  even  by  the  establishing 
law  of  1857.1  WT Alba’s  projected  reforms  included  the  establish- 
ment of  20,000  additional  schools  within  eight  months,  with  modern 
sanitation  and  equipment  and  the  guarantee  of  the  appointment  of 
that  number  of  men  and  women  teachers  within  that  period,  **• 

'The  number  of  schools  .vacant  for  one  or  more  years  constitutes  the 
most  serious  problem  the  educational  authorities  have  to  face.2  The 
suggestion  hriS  been  made  that  the  minister  of  public  instruction  be 
authorized  by  law  to  transfer  from  t^o  State  bade  to  tKo  commune 
all  responsibility  for  such  k school  remaining  vacant  for  three  years. 

In  the  phase  of  primary  education,  naturally  most  efficient,  that  of 
the  graded  schools  located  iu  the  centers  of  population,  dissatisfaction 
is  expressed  by  Spanish  educational  thinkers  with  the  infrequency 
with  which  they  are  visited  arid  the  continued  failure  to  secure  reports 

1 This  seems  an  overetateme&  iu  the  light  of  the  estimate  by  Count  Romanoneithen  minister  of  public 
instruction.  In  hjsmemoria  Tor  1910.  He  put  the  number  at  0.670  schools. 

The  statement  is  made  in  La  Escuela  Modems  for  September,  1017,  that  there  were  In  that  year  30,000 
towns  and  villages  In  Spain  without  schools  and  without  teachers;  that  3,000,000  children  were,  at  one 
time,  not  In  the  schools;  and -that  10,000  men  and  women  were  needed  In  addition  to  those  already  in 

4* 

• Even  in  the  Province  of  Navstra.  which,  until  November,  1918,  hpd  charge  of  its  own  public  school 
system,  an  attempt  to  require  all  Incoming  teachers  to  take  theschools  longest  vacant  met  with  but  doubtful 
suooeas.  The  maximum  salary  of  8200  is  not  sufficient  to  attract  new  tsyhera.  * 
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on  many  of  them.  Persistent  attempts  have  been  made,  both  by 
local  teachers’  associations  and  the  press,  to  have  all  the  royal  decrees 
relating  to  them  reduced  to  one  section  of  the  code. 

The  clearest  exposition  of  th^condition  anil  needs  of  the  graded 
schools  was  made  in  the  recommendations  of  the  graded-school 
teachers  division  of  the  National  Association  at  their  meeting  of  1917. 
Hie  reforms  then  urged  included  greater  earo  in  the  matter  of  the 
appointment  of  graded-school  directors,  less  regard  to  political  and 
personal  influence,  and  participation  by  the  teaching  force  in  such 
appointment,  sanctioned  by  the  inspector;  enlarged  responsibility  for 
the  directors  in  the  recommendations  of  the  members  of  the  teaching 
Bt#  for  appointment,  including  at  least  one  supply  teacher;  the 
formulation  of  programs  of  study,  exercises,  and  school  excursions  in 
cooperation  with  the' sectibn  .teachers,  to  bo  transmitted  to  the 
regional  delegate  in  the  Cortes  for  presentation  to  the  educational 
committee  of  that  body. 

These  recommendations  bore  fruit  in  the  very  progressive  royal 
decree  of  September  19,  1918,  the  salient  points  of  which  are  as 
follows : 

,1.  In  graded  schools  instruction  shall  bo  given  in  the  subjects  determined  for 
national  schools  by  present  legislation  now  in  force. 

•2.  The  local  junto  for  the  school,  named  according  to  law  by  the  ayuntamimto’ 
ehall  have  wider  latitude  as  to  prescribing  hours,  division  of  classes,  etc.,  and  espe- 
cially in  organizing  school  outings,  excursions,  etc.  The  director  shall  have  wider 
and  more  definite  duties,  especially  in  visiting  classes,  and  correspondingly  more 
thorough  and  frequent  reports  to  the  inspector. 

3.  Tho  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  graded  schools  shall  not  exceed  50  for  each 

section,  except  in  eases  of  exigency,  sparsity  of  population,  or  other  valid  reason 
agreed  upon  by  the  director  and  inspector.  ■ * 

4.  The  director,  advwcd  by  the  teachers,  shall  lay  before  the  local  junto  the  physical 

needs  of  the  schools  tJ; a whole  and  by  grades,  and  all  necessary  equipment  shall- be 
provided  at  the^ppfiseof  the  State.  * 

6.  All  pupils  admitted  shall  have  completed  the  sixth  year  of  their  age,  been  vac- 
dJiated,  and  l>e  suffering  from  no  contagious  disoase.  All  corporal  punishment  ehall 
be  forbidden.  The  State  and  .the  .local  junto  combined  shall  furqiAbooks  and 
paper  free,  and  in  girls’  schools  all  equipment  and  material  for  household®!  domestic 
iijstruetion  free,  tho  finished  products  to  he  the  property  of  the  school.  All  provisions 
shall  be  made  for  sanitation,  light,  and  ventilation. 

6.  The  directors  and  teachers  shall  take  part  in  all  extra-scholastic  activities  of 
the  school  and  community  pertaining  to  .the  improvement  of  school  condtona 
School  outingB  land  excursions  of  a didactic  nature  shall  be  held  at  proper  intervals 
and  the  children  shall  be  required  to  keep  diaries  and  records  of  the  same . examined 
and  graded  by  teachers,  jamples  of  which  shall  be  forwarded  ultimately  to  the  directed 
general  of  primary  education. 

7.  Every  graded  school  shall  maintain  a circulating  library,  a branch  of  the 
Mutual  Loan  Society,  regularly  organized,  according  to  law,  school  lunches,  and 
facilities  for  dressmaking  and  tailoring.  Anthropological  measurements  of  each 
child  shall  be  taken  upon  entering  and  leaving  school.  A committee  of  tcschers  shall 
so  far  as  possible,  give  motion  .pictures  and  lectures  and  hold  conferences;  local  and 
district,  and  maintain  international  correspondence  with  teacheni  of  other  countries.  ‘ . 
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R.  Special  provisions  shall  bo  made  by  the  director  and  teaching  force  for  the 
instruction  of  adults  by  lectrtroa  and  special  courses  in  mathematics,  languages, 
drawing,  and  the  rudiment*  of  science,  keeping  always  in  view  the  needs,  predominant 
industries,  etc.,  of  the  locality.  Qualified  persons  in  the  community  shall  be  called 
upnn  by  the  director  to  confer  with  hitn  informally  at  least  once  a month  upon  civic 
matters  as  related  to  tho  schools,  especially  those  touching  callings  and  industries 
into  which  pupils  are  most  likely  to  enter.  The  duties  and  powers  of  the  director  of 
fur  adults  shall  lie  similar  to  those  he  iwesessee  in  the  day  schools. 

In  those  provisions,  taken  a^a  whole,  is  seen  a uniform  advance 
toward  an  efficient  correlation  of  the  administrative  parts  of  the 
system;  an  enlarged  social  and  civic  activity  by-  tho  teaching  force, 
with  articulation  of  primary  education  with  community ‘life;  an 
enrichment  of  tho  content  of  ^the  schools,  and.  inclusive  of  all  these, 
a scientific  attention  to  the  physical  and  recreational  upbuilding 
of  the  children.  It  is  to  ho  hoped  that  the  financial  provision^  to 
make  the  decree  effective  will  soon  ho  made. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

In  1010  the  total  number  of  schooLs  privately  founded  or  main- 
tained by  private  aid,  assimilated  to  the  national  schools  and  subject 
to  governmental1  supervision,  was  (>,367;  the  great  majority  are  those 
founded,  maintained,  and  taught  by  the  religious  orders,  : Thev 
enjoy  almost  entire  freedom  in  courses  and  methods,  the  inspection 
of  them  required  by  law  being  usuajly  rostri#Cbd  to  their  sanitation 
and  training  in  ethics.  Of  private  schools  not  under  religious  con- 
trol, conducted  wholly  or  in  part  in  English.  French,  or  German/and 
intended,  primarily  fpr  children  of  foreigners,  there  were  11^  The 
latter  are  naturally"  grouped  in  commercial  and  diplomatic  centers 
and  are  largely  patronized  by  tho  children  of  the  noble  and  wealthy 
few,  especially  thoso  not  in  sympathy  with  the  new  social  and  political 
order  in  Spaih. 

Some  of  the  schools  founded  by  private  benefactions  and  closely 
assimilated  to  the  national  primary  schools  are  excellent  and  pro- 
gressive, tho  salaries  paid  being  far  above  tho  average  for  the  Gov- 
ernment* schools  and  the  buildings  and  equipment  rfiodern  and 
sanitauy.  ^ sample  of  this -type  of  school  is  tho  group  entitled  “La 
Colenia  Garcia  Diogo,”, situated  in  the  city  of  Cordoba.  It  pays 
teachers  $270  the  first  year  and  guarantees  periodical  increases  of  $25 
up  to  $500,  with  retirement  at  65  years  at  $250  and  a modern  dwelling. 
Such  teachers  are  also  under  oxpress  obligation  to  servo  the  com- 
iminity,  beinj  required  to  impart  instruction  to  adults,  men  and 

Qtlior  private  schools  are  above  the  average  in  progressivenoss 
and  efficiency,  A number  distinctively  secular  show  the  influence 
of  Ferrer's  life  and  pedagogical  teachings,  which,  exercised  as  they 
were  in  the  city  of  Barcelona,  in  the  1^ years  prec^ing  his  executiop 
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in  ^09,  could  not  but  have  their  influence.  Especially  in  their  prac- 
ticrf  of  coeducation  as  a preference,  they  have  been  imitated  by  the 
~~iools  of  republican  and  socialistic  tinge.1  ’ l 
Most  noteworthy  among  the  schools  conducted  avowedly  under 
igious  influences,  but  not  by  members  of  an  order,  are  those 
Commonly  called,  from  the  name  of  their  organizer  and  teachei*,  a 
' former  barrister  and  studfent  of  social  problems,  the  "Sill  rot  System,” 
though  their  official  title  i«  “The  Schools  of  . the  Sacred- Heart.” 
Thgy  are  located  in  the  town  of  Huelya,  in  the  Province! of  Andalusia, 

1 and  Enroll  1,000  boys.  Maintained  by' private  and  voluntary  sub- 

■ scriptions,  they  are  housed  in  buildings  of  the  plainest  .character, 
originally  a seventeenth  century  convent;  but  sanitation,  fresh  air! 
and  good  food  are  regarded  as  essentials.  They  proceed  entirely 
upon  the  theory  oPthe  predominant  importance  of  the  graphic  method 
of' instruction,  with  its  appeal  to  tho  pupils’  imagination  Wid  interest. 
Mind  and  memory  are  cultivated  and  stimulated  by  the  dramatic 
and  skillful  use  of  the.pupils  themselves  as  material. 

* The  cement-floored  basement  is  marked  oflf  into  squares,  ■ each 
pupil  having  his  own  allotment  of  space  on  which  »tp  reproduce  ’ 
material  -both  from,  blackboard  demonstration  and  of  original  dc-* 

• sign.  Tho  application  of  the  method  to  the  several  subjects  taught  is 
of  interest.  In  geography  the  traditional  start  is  made  with  the 
physical  elements;  the^unique  feature  is  the  intensive  and  leisurely 

> study  of  the  large  contour  map  of  Spain,  modeled  in  cement.  Thor- 
ough familiarity  with  thi^  is  absolutely  prerequisite  to  the  pupil’s 
passing  on  to  the  large  line  map  drawn  upon  the  wall.  The  next  step 
is  to  fit  into  the  setting  of  coast,  plain,  hill,  and  mountain  the  centers 
of  population,  accompanied  by  the  exposition  of  reasons  for"  original 
settlement,  and  the  local  productions  and  industries.  Then  cotpos 
the  study  of  political  and  civic  divisions,  with  means  of  intercommu- 
— ...  ideation.  Historical  connections  -are  always  woven  in,  often  with- 
out the  pupil’s  realizing  that  he  is  learning  anything  outside  of 
geography.  The  hour  of  examination  upon  the  morning’s  instruction, 
so  far  from  being  a dreaded  burden,  becomes  by  the  aid  of  games  a 
diversion.  Each  boy  r£s  he  takes  pajt  calls  out  the  name  of  some  place, 
person,  or  e?ent  connected  with  the  country  selected,  or,  if  the 
method  of  debate  is,  adopted,  the  detailed  facta  of  instruction  become 
vitalized  by  the  personal  interest  and  emotions  of  the  pupil.  Spanish 
history  cqnnects  with  geography  by  the  use  of  the  physical  geography 
divisions  already  established.  Pupils  representing  the  succession 
6f  tribal  and  racial  groups  that  entered  Spain  take  positions  agreed 
• upon  after  preliminary  study,  and  depict  the  resultant  conflicts, 

■ fusions,  readjustments,  and  bthical,  governmental,  and  economic 

<£*£«•»#■*»»».  by  Wm.  A hbu  0M1),  pp.  au*  u E«ewu  Hodunm,  by  Fr.  F«m 
. pobtotadby  th*  *ym  ■ 
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results,  ^imilarly^.jperiod  after  period  of  Spanish,  medieval,  and 
modern  history  is  /portrayed,  involving  the  wider  study  of  nations 
^affected  hy  contact  with  Spain  and  Spanish  civilization.  The  claim 
is  made  for  this  unique  method  of  historical  instruction  that.it  results 
in  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  read  all  that  can  be  secured 
outside  the  school  bearing  on  historical  events.  In  arithmetic  the 
graphic  method  begins  with  homely  proverbs,  such  as  ( 'ad a oveja 
am  su  pareja  (Birds  of  a feather  flock  together),  and  applies  the  prin- 
ciple of  likeness  to  the  four  basic  processes  of  this  subject.  Thence 
•the  pupils  proceed  tp  play  at  being  units,  tens),  dividends,  quotients, 
y/tc-'  ftPPl.ving  the  same  methods  of  visualization  on  through  the  mhro 
complex  stages  into  geometry  and  algebra. 

1 he  results  on  the  sides  of  morals  and  behavior  accruing  from  the 
training  in  these  schools  are  reported  as  being  even  more  noteworthy 
tliah  those  on  the  mental  side.  Accounts  of  the  condition  of  the 
prospective  pupils  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  these  schools 
represented  them  as.  at  a low  stage,  which,  indeed,  culminated  in 
such  scenes  as  to  cause  Sr.  Siurot  himself,  then  an  atfvoijate'in  good 
practice,  to  abandon  his  profession  ’and  devote  himself  to  so  vital  a 
task  as  the  reclamation  of  these  future  citizens  of  Spain. 

These  schools .^arly  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  and,  encouraged-by  English  visitors,  accommo- 
dations have  been  provided- for  the  training  of  30*Wher9'in  this 
method.  International  educational  arrangements  with  France  and 
England  are  contemplated  whereby  this  system  may, be  studied  and 
its  practical  features  carried  as  “an  educational  evangel  to  other 
countries.’’ 

ENROLLJ1EMT  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  national  primary  schools  for  1916  was 
estimated  at  1,712,261,  and  the  average  attendance  at  approximately 
1,133,557,  a percentage  of  67,  This  enrollment  of  less  than  one  and 
three-fourths  millions  on  an  estimated  general  population  of-‘twen$ 
millions  is  disproportionately  low.  The  absenoo  of  a provision  in  the 
school  law  definitely  ftteig  the  compulsory  school  ago  rendere  any 
treatment  of  this  suhjept  unsatisfactory.*  The  total  enrollment-. in 
the  private  primary  schools  of  all  kinds  is  estimated  at  30(^000.'  No 
figures  are  available  for  attendance,  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
percentage  is  higher  than"  for  the  national  schools,  because  of  the 
greater  interest  of  their  patrons,  as  evidenced,  among  other  things,  by 
willingness  to  pay  fees  for  instruction. 

Th6  discrepancy  between  the  enrollment  and  the  attendance 
figures  in  the  national  primary  schools  may,  in  somo  degree, ‘be 
explained  for  the  capital  cities  of  the  most  populotls  Provinces  by 
the  existence  of  the  private  schools  above  mentioned,  The  city  of 
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Barcelona  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a fair  example  of  this  situation. 
In  this  city  a unique  legal  arrangement  exists  whereby  private 
schools  are  subsidized  by  the  ayuntarnientos  but  not  counted  as 
belonging  to  the  public-school  system.  On  the  city’s  estimated 
school  population  of  82,000,  only  16,000^  children  are  enrolled  in  the 
national  schools  of  all  kinds.  The  attendance  bn  private  schools  of 
all  kinds  was  estimated  at  50,000.  This  leaves  16,000  children  of 
school  age  still  unaccounted  for,  and  in  the  most  progressive  city  of 
the  Kingdom.  Speaking  for  the  Kingdom  at  large,  it  is  estimated 
that  a total  of  from  two  to  three  million  children  of  school  age  receive 
no  instruction  whatsoever. 

Nonattendance,  or  poor  attendance,  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
rural  primary  schools  is  assumed  by  all  the  educational  writers  of 
Spain.1  Teachers  complain  of  the  unwarrantable  extension  by  the 
school  administrators  of  the  radii  of  school  districts.  Others  empha- 
size the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  country  children  have  in 
reaching  schools  and  the  disastrous  physical  effects  upon  them  of 
the  lack  of  school  lunches  and  facilities  for  drying  clothes  and  shoes. 
They  blame  the  rotation  of  farm  work  for  the  recurrent  periods  of 
absence  and  indifference  and  the  call  of  the  industrial  center^  for 
children  workers  from  the  tenderest  years. 

The  local  ayuntamienU>sf  also,  with  whom  rests  all  financial  respon- 
sibility for  the  schools,  are  blamed  by  teachers  and  inspectors  for 
neglect  of  manifest  duties  as  regards  both  the  selection  of  school 
sites  and  the  upkeep  of  the  schools  after  they  are  established. 

COST  OF  NATIONAL  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

The  total  amount  expended  by  the  Government  upon  national 
primary  education  in  1917  was  $6,894,236,  a slight  decrease  from 
that  for  1916  btft  an  increase  of  33 J per  cent  since  1902.  On  the 
basis  of  a population  estimatedytffT§17  at  20,875,844,  this  was  an 
expenditure  of  34  cents  per  capita,  or  for  each  child  of  school  age, 
$4.28.’ 

By  the  law  of  1002  local  ayuntamienios  were  empowered  to  appro- 
priate annually  from  local  taxes  additional  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  negstoary  assistant  teachers  and  for  the  upkeep  of- the  schools,  the 
same  to  be  applied  for  by  the  juntas  and  approved  by  the  provincial 
inspectors.  Statistics  are  not  available  as  to  the*  extent  to  jvfrich 
the  ayunta*hient08  hhve  availed  themselves  of  this  law. 

* Stitt  y Cortfe,  In  th«  chapter  La  £*aula  FdMIra. 

Utihoald  be  borne  In  mind,  however,  that  this  calculation  takea  toootgit  only  of  the  few  mon  than  one 
and  om-half  mill!  on  children  enrolled,  end  not  of  the  even  larger  comber  who,  it  ia  citing,  should  be 
enrolled  bat  not. 
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In  all  Provinces  schools  of  insanitary  conditions  are  reported. 
Those  of  the  Balearic  Isles  make  the  best  showing;  those  of  Barce- 
lona, both  city  and  Province,  the  worst,  with  more  than  640  reported 
in  bad  condition.  In.  the  city  of  Madrid  there  are  59  municipal 
schools  combining  conditions  both  unhygienic  and  unpedagogical, 
and  the  Province  of  Madrid  has  256  such  schools.  It  is  difficult  to 
fix  responsibility  for  the  physical  condition  of  school  buildings, 
because  comparatively  few  of  the  latter  are  owned  by  the  State.  In 
10  Provinces  no  school  buildings  are  reported  as  owned  by  the  State, 
apd  most  Provinces  report  only  very  few.  Accurate  statistics  are 
not  available.  The  estimate  is  based  upon  informal  reports  of 
teachers  that  at  least  15,000  schools  in  Spain  constitute  a menace 
to  the  health  and  life  of  the  children  attending  them. 

There  is  scaicely  a Province  in  which  the  children  of  alh  of  the 
schools  are  vaccinated.  The  record  is  unsatisfactory  throughout 
the  Kingdom.  Even  the  city  of  Madrid  has  five  schools  in  which 
few,  if  any,  of  the  children  have  been  vaccinated.  There  are,  how-s, 
ever,  legal  and  municipal  regulations  requiring  vaccination. 

By  royal  decree  of  December  21,  1917,  school  medical  inspection 
was  established  in  Madrid ‘and  Barcelona,  and  an  institute  of  school 
hygiene  was  founded  at  Madrid.  This  is  to  be  directed  by  a council 
of  which  the  director  general  of  primary  education  shall  be  chairman. 
It  is  composed  of  the  inspector  general  of  the  medico-scholastic  divi- 
sion, of  the  secretary  of  the  institute,  and  of  members  chpsen  from 
teachers  of  uppor  normal  schools,  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy. tho  Academies  of  Medicine  and  Natural  Sciences,  - and  the 
Higher  School  of  Architecture.  Upon  the  publication  of  the  decree, 
tho  institute  was  required  to  organize  the  following  courses:  Pae- 
dology; care  of  children;  school  hygiene;  anthropology  and  physi- 
ology* of  the  abnormal;  digestive  system  of  children.  Only  30 
attendants  upon  each  course  were  to  be  accepted.  If  there  should  be 
more  applicants  the  preference  would  be  given  physicians  and  prin- 
cipals of  schools.  Reports  from  the  individual  instructors  were  to  be 
•required;  and  these,  collected  by  the  director  general  for  a number  - 
of  years,  were  to  constitute  a valuable  aid  to  hygienic  progress  in 
Spain.  This  composite  report  is  to  be^raasmitted  every  year  to  the 
minister  of  public  instruction.  The  institute  is  to  cooperate  in  every 
way  with  teachers  and  municipalities.  The  institute  will  also  be 
further  charged  with  the  organizing  of  meetings  and  conferences  of  a 
scientific  and  popular  character,  in  order  to  diffuse  a knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  .hygiene  among  the  general  public. 

The  law  of  September,  19f3,  requiring  the  competitive  selection  of  • 
medical,  and  dental  officers  for  inspection  of  national  schools  in 
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Madrid  had  ceased  to  be  executed.  It  was  revived  by  the  public- 
spirited  physicians  of  Madrid,  who  in  September,  1917,  waited  upon 
the  minister  of  public  instruction  with  the  request  that  he  enforce  it. 
The  apparent  partiality  showm  Madrid,  however  aroused  the  execu- 
tive'committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachehs  to  protect 
against  the  spending  of  considerable  sums  in  inspection  -which  hacl 
much  better  be  used  in  preventing  diseases  by  providing  fit  school 
si^es  and  buildings  of  a hygienic  and  pedagogical  character,  and 
paving  teachers  salaries  enabling  them  to  live-in  comfort  and  self- 
respect. 

The  seventh  annual  award  of  prizes  was  announced  in  1917  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Spanish  association  for  the  protection  of 
infancy  and  the  suppression  of  mendicancy,  for  the  best  work  along 
the  following  lines: 

Five  prizes  of  280  pesetas  each  to  rural  physicians  distinguished  for 
work  in  behalf  of  mothers  and  children;  ten  of  200 yf)csetas  each  for 
teachers  of  rural  schools  or  private  teacher^  distinguished  for  social 
and  protective  work;  five  of  200  pesetas  each  and  a certificate  for  the 
author  of  the  best  unpublished*-monograph  on  the  popularization  of 
schools;  a prize  of  500  pesetas  for  the  author  of  12  drawings  in  .color 
best  illustrating  a historical  anecdote  or  short  narrative,  in  prose  or 
in  poetry,  for  the  instruction  or  recreation  of  children. 

MINIMUM  CURRICULUM  OF  NATIONAL  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  minimum  curriculum  prescribed  by  law  for  the  national 
primary  schools  is  as  follow's:  " \ 


1.  Christian  doctrine  and  sacred  history. 

2.  Spanish,  reading,  writing,  composition,  and  grammar. 

5.  Arithmetic,  geometry,  and  drawing.  ? 

4.  Geography,  history  of  Spain,  elements  of  national  law. 

6.  Elements  of  physical  and  natural  sciences,  physiology,  hygiene,  agriculture. 

In  the  schools  of  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Santiago,  and  Malaga,  singing, 
nt&nufti  arts,  and  physical  training  are  also  compulsory.* 

These  subjects  are  divided  into  two  grades,  elementary  and  higher, 
of  three  and  five  years,  respectively. 

' There  is,  of  course,  wide  diversity  in  the  methods  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  five  nationally  prescribed  subjects  are  taught.  In  some 
Provinces,  and  in  districts  of  certain  Provinces,  the  law  indif- 
ferently. executed.  According  to  the  report  for  1916-l^of  the 
director  general  of  primary  education,  35  Provinces  have  no  religious 
instruction  maintained  at  *e  expense  of  the  State.  On  the  con- 
trary, Navarra  has  40  teachers  of  religion,  Barcelona  14,  and  Madrid’ 
22,  paid-in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  national  treasury. 
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EXTRA- SCHOLASTIC  ACTIVITIES. 


As  has  been  seen,  a provision  of  bna.of  the  royal  decrees  of  1918 
prescribed  periodical  outings  or  school  excursions  for  every  national 
school  in  the  Kingdom,  requiring  that  they  be  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher,  or,  in  the  case  of  a graded  school,  of  the 
director,  and  that  each  pupil  prepare  a diary  or  formal  account  of  the 
same,  to  be  submitted  to  the  teacher,  and,  if  of  merit,  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  inspector,  and  by  him  to  the  director  general  of  primary  educa- 
tion.  Akin  is  the  revival  of  the  decree  of  the  Queen  Regent  (1892) 
establishing  “La  Fiesta  de  la  Raza,”  the  celebration  by  the  schools 
of  October  12,  the  anniversary  of  Columbus’s  discovery  of  the  New 
TYorld  under  Spanish  auspices,  obseiYed  by  many  of  the  Spanish 
American  countries,  whose  purpose  is  to  keep  alive  the  remembrance 
of  racial  and  filial  ties.  Latitude  is  also  given  the  individual  teacher 
and  diret^-or  to  hold  local  holidays  of  a religious  and  patriotic  nature. 

A decided  movement  for  the  establishment  of  open-air  schools  in 
many  of  the  centers  has  been  perceptible.  Madrid  has  several  of 
these,  encouraged  by  the  educational  and  civic  authorities,  though 
as  yet  in  the  experimental  stage.  One  is  noteworthy  as  embracing  six 
grades,  enrolling  216  pupils,  and  providing  midday  lunches,  gym- 
nastics, and -playground  facilities. 

The  school  lunch  room  has  been  instituted  in  a few  of  the  larger 
cities1  and  in  scattering  Provinces.  Brunches  of  the  society  as 
established,  by  law  are  annexed  to  the.gchools  of  most  of  the ’cities 
and  the  more  progressive  Provinces. 

The  system  of  circulating  libraries  under  the  director  general  of 
primary  education  was  established  in  1912  by  royal  decree,  intended 
primarily  for  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  primary  schools.  Fifty 
libraries,  48  in  the  Provinces  and  2 in  Madrid,  compose  the  system. 
Each  consignment  of  books  coming  to  the  schools  of  a Province  in 
succession  is  under  the  direct  management  of  the  primary  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  school. ' 

In  September,  1918,  was  held  at  Monrisa  perhaps  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  school  work  in  Spain  done  by  individual  teachers  and  groups 
of  pupils  of  the  national  primary  schools  of  the  Province.  It  con- 
sisted of  designs  and  executions  of  manual  arts,  free-hand  drawings, 
maps,  geometric  designs,  weaving,  and  embroidery.  It  was  visited 
by  large  numbers  of  people  of  ail  classes,  and  evoked  enthusiastic 
interest. 


> Tfc»  am  iptm  of  school  laacbM  to  Sfwtn.wu  InltUtod  In  Madrid  In  1902.  with  two  In  nr-r-n— 
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TEACHERS,  SALARIES,  AND  PENSIONS. 


In  1916  the  national  primary  schools,  of  Spain  were  taught  by 
13,034  men  and  11,755  women,  showing*  larger  number  of  men  than 
women  engaged  in  primary  teaching/  in  the  non-national  primary 
schools,  of  a private  and  voluntary  nature,  a total  of  8,124  mon  and 
women  were  teachers. 

In  any  serious  study  of  the  teachers  of  a system,  next  in  importance 
to  the  consideration  of  qualifications  comes  that  of  salaries.  This 
has  been  touched  upon  in  the  introduction.  The  inequalities  of  the 
present  scale  of  salaries  are  shown  bv  the  fact  that-  less  than  600 
teachers  receive  from  $700  to  $2,300 ; 6,700  teachers  receive  from  $220 
to  $300;  14,423  teachers  receive  $220  and  less. 

An  agreement  was  reached  in  October,  1918,  by  the  ministry  headed 
by  Count  Romanones,  which  fixed  the.  maximum  salary  for  teachers 
in  primary  education  at  $1,000,  and  the  minimum  at’ $300.  The 
important  exception,  however,  was  made  that  nearly  half  the  salaries 
of  primary  teachers  should  be  left  at  $250,  inasmuch  as  this  class  is 
limited  in  their  rights  to  promotion  by  the  organic  law  of  public  in- 
struction. Even  this  is  encouraging  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  groat 
majority  of  this  class  have  hitherto  received  only  about  $125.  The 
new  salary  scale  applies  to  men  and  women  without  discrimination, 
and  is  as  follow: 


60  teachers  receive  $1,000. 
100  teachers  receive  $900. 
150  teachers  receive  $800. 
S00  teachera  receive  $700. 
600  teachers  receive  $600. 
1,500  teachers  receive  $500, 

3.000  teachers  receive  $400. 

9.000  teachers  receive  $300, 


% 


The  remaining  leachers,  approximately  10,000  in  number,  receivo 
$250.  Provisions  are  appended  by  which  many  teachers  etecure  addi- 
tional fees  by  extra  \teaching  in  adult  classes,  and  still  others  may 
obtain  admission  to.  tho  $300  class  by  passing  examinations  for  pro- 
motion.^;. 

Akin  TO  the  matter  of  salaries  is,  of  course,  that  of  retirement  age 
.and  pension.  The  activities  of  local  branches  of  *the  National 
Teachers'  Association  and  Sr.  Alba's.  progressive  labors  bore  fruit  in 
the  royal  decree  of  May  % 1918,  by  which  the  retiring  ago  of  Spanish 
-teachers  Was  fixed  at  70  years;  the  pension  fund  Was  nationalized; 
%e  as&eesin^nt  on  each  teacher's  salary  for  the  national  fundNwos  re- 
duced from  10  to  6 per  cent  per  annum.  From  January  1 , 1919,  re- 
tired teachers  are  to  enjoy  a pension  equivalen tyo  two-thirds  of  the 
maximum  salary  received  for  two  consecutive  roars;  widows  and 
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minor  orphans  are  to  receive  two^thirds  of  what  the  deceasod  relative 
would  have  received, 

In  the  matter  of  the  professional  draining  of  primary  teachers, 
Spain  has  made  creditable  progress  within  the  past  few  years,  thanks 
to  the  activities  of  the  normal  schools.  As  related  to  them,  the  sub- 
ject will  be  resumed  later.  Taking  into  account  the  many  obstacles 
confronting  it,  the  primary  school  system  of  Spain  shows  gratifyingly 
few  teachers  without  professional  training  of  some  kind.  True,  in 
the  case  of  the  older  teachers  who  antedate  the  present  normal  schools, 
this  training  is  very  slight,  and  no  claim  is  made  that  it  is  .Abreast 
or  modem  demands;  but  the  fact  remains  that  decidedly  less  than 
a thousand  teachers  at  present  wholly  lack  professional  training. 
The  Province  of  Leon  with  160  untrained  teachors  lias  most;  eight 
Provinces  show  fewer  than  30  oach.  In  eight  others  all  teachers  re- 
ceiving salaries  out  of  the  national  treasury  are  trained  and  hold  cer- 
tificates. 


c NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  royal  decree  of  1902  reorganized  the  normal  school  system* 
putting  it  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  and 
the  director  general  of  primary  education,  and  outlining  the  follow-: 
ing  types:  (a)  Two  central  normal  schools  in  Madrid,  one  for  each  sex 

requiring  for  entrance,  that  the' student  shall  have  reached  tho  age 
of  18  years  and  have  passed  satisfactory  examinations,  upon  the 
subjects  ombraced  in  the  courses  required  in  the  provincial  normal 
schools.  Tho  aim  of  these  central  normals  is  to  prepare  teachers  for 
normal  schools  and  for  directors  of  graded  schools.  A normal  aca- 
demic course  of  a year  as  provided  includos  religious  instruction 
ethics,  church  history , anthropology, and  elements  of  pedagogy,  social 
economy  and  school  legislation,  Spanish  literature,  English,  or  Ger- 
man. The  regular  course  covers  two  years  and  embraces  tho  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Spanish  and  universal  literature,  religion  and  ethics, 
sacked,  Spanish,  and  universal  history,  advanced  geography,  Spanish 
and  general,  physics,  chemistry,  physiology  and  hygiene,  elements  of 
general  law,  school  legislation,  French  or  English,  penmanship,  manual 
arts"  gymnastics,  drawing,  and.  singing.  For  women,  household  arts 
and  expression  afo  substituted  for  manual  arts.  Observation  of 
methods  of  teaching  in  the  annexed  practice  schools  is  required  every 
-yea^  and  intensive  study  and  practice  of  teaching  the  lust  year. 

(6)  District  higher  normal , schools,  opo  in  each  university  dis- 
trict, r^uiring  students, vif  men,  to.  have  reached,  the  ago  of  ISytors, 
if  wopgffn,  that  pf  17  years,  and  to  have  paaitff  sa^sfactory  exami-  1 
nations  upon  tho  subject*  inquired  ip ; the  , courses  of  thp  eiepioritary 
normal  schools.  The  aim  of  these  district  porraal  schools  is  the. same 
as  that  for  the  central  normal  schools.  The  course  coWr^Tt&ee 
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and  includes  the  following  subjects:  Elements  of  the  physico-natural 
sciences,  mathematics,  geography,  history,  Spanish,  pedagogy, 
French,  ethics,  religioufl’instruction,  manual  arts,  singing,  and  draw- 
ing. In  the  normal  schools  for  women,  music  and  household  economy 
are  added. 

(c)  Elementary  normal  schools,  numbering  at  least  one  for  each  sex 
in  each  Province,  requiring  for  entrance  that  the  student  ahall  have 
completed  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,*  or  be  exempted  by  tho  direc- 
tor of  the  normal,  completed  the  subjects  offered  in  the  schools  of 
primary  education,  and  passed  tho  following  examinations: 

1.  The  preparation  of  a paper  or  document  upon  a subject  assigned 
by  the  examining  board;  an  exercise  in  writing  from  dictation;  tho 
solution  of  a "problem  in  arithmetic. 

2.  The  reading  aloud  of  a selection  of  prose  or  poetry,  giving  a 
summary  of  the  sense.  * 

3.  Correctly  answering  questions  upon  Christian  doctrine,  sacred 
history,  Spanish  grammar,  and  arithmetic. 

The  aim  of  the  provincial  olementary  normal  schools  is  to  prepare 
teachers  for  schools  of  primary  education,  one-room,  graded,  and 
mixed.  Tho  subjects  are  embraced  in  a two  or  threo*  years’  course, 
and  are  as  follows:  Christian  doctrine  and  sacred  history,  ponman- 
ship,  physics  and  chemistry,"  natural  history,  and  . manual  arts, 
physiology,  hygiene  and  gymnastics  (for  women,  domestic  arts),  peda- 
gogy and  practice  teaching,  with  rudiments  of  school  law.  In  view 
of  the  urgent  demand  for  teachers  in  primary  education,  theso  courses 
are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  some  students  to  complete  certain  of 
them tn  January  and  others  in  June;  and  somo  to  enter  in  Fobruary 
and  others  in  September.  The  43  elemontary  normal  schools  for 
,meif  Enrolled  in  1916  a total  of  8,158,  of  whom  nearly  2,000  were 
admitted  to  teach;  the  49  for  women  enrolled  10,531,  of  whom  about 
-.the  same  number  as  for  men  were  admitted  to  teach.  - 

The  efficiency  of  the  normal  school  in  Spain  is  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  division  of  the  educational  system.  For  this,  credit 
belongs?largely  to  former  Minister  Bergamih,  to  whose  changes  and 
reforms  in  1915  tluTpreaent  form  is  due.  In  spite  of  the  criticism 
launched  at  his  policies  at  the  time,  especially  on  the  score  of  making 
religious  instruction  compulsory,  giving  the  naming  of  teachers  of 
religion  to  the  bishop  of  the  respective  diocese,  and  separating  the 
sexes;  the  normal  structure  of  Sr.  Bergamin.  has  commended  itself, 
in  actual  practice.  His  ideas  marked  an  advance  in  giving  solid 
content  to  the  training  of  teachers,  in  continuity  oCatudies,  in  fos- 
tering scientific  study,  and  in  contributing  to  the  molding  6f  teachers 
who  should  in  their  turn  mold  in  the  primary  schools  religious  and 
^triotiocitiiMis.  ' 
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^ Dissatisfaction  has,  however,  long  been  felt  by  the  progressive 
teachers  and  press  of  Spain  with  the  normal  schools;  and  this  found 
expression  in  recommendations  drawn  ap  by  the  Association  of 
_Xoachers  of _Norrnal  Schools,  at  their  meeting  in  Madrid  in  Julv,  1918, 
and  presented  lor  the  consideration  of  the  minister  of  public  educa- 
tion. Their  salient  points  were  as  follows: 

1 . 'Hie  establishment  in  elementary  normal  schools  of  a five-year 
course,  the  first  four  years  of  which  are  to  be  of  a general  and  cultural, 
nature,  and  the  fifth  devoted  to  practical  training  in  pedagogy. 

2.  I he  establishment  of  technical  and  middle  schools  with  three 

giades  for  both  sexes  in  order  that  pupils  at  the  age  of  about  12 
years  may,  on  emerging  from  the  primary  schools,  havejftie  way 
plain  to  them  to  continue  until  .the  age  suitable  for  entering  normals 
or  vocational  and  professional  preparatory  schools.-  Arch  schools 
already  exist  in  Spain  in  preparation  for  schools  of  arts,  trades,  in- 
dustries, and  business;  nonnhavo  been  provided  for  normal  p#bua- 
ration.  ^ , ' 

3.  The  establishment  of  annexed  practice  schools,  consisting  of 
eight  grades,  six  for  regular  primary  work,  one  fat.  review  work,  and 
the  last  for  special  training  of'rotardod  and  abnormal  children. 

4.  Thorough  scientific  training  of  teacher-pupils  by  means  of  prac- 
tical exercise  in  teaching. 

“^-5.  The  establishment  of  more  and  better  paying  scholarships,  and 
subvention  of  traveling  scholarships. 

6.  The  fixing  of  a new  scalo  of  salaries  for  teachers  in  normal 
schools,  both  men  and  womon,  with  an  increase  of  $100  every  year ' 
for  5. years,  the  initial  salary  to  be  fixed  at  $.500. 

7.  The  taking  over. by  the  State  of  the  buildings  and  equipment 
of  all  normal  schools. 

8.  As  the  cardinal  administrative  reform,  the  designation  of  the 
director  ol  each  normal  school  by  vote  of  its.  teachers,  the  submission 
of  his  name  for  the  approval  of  the  minister,  and*  his  confirmation 
for  a term  not  longer  than  four  years. 

In  accordance  with  these  recommendations,  a royal  decree  em- 
powered the  minister  of  public  instruction  to  issue  questionnaires  to 
the  faculty  of  every  'nprmal  school  in  Spain? Vailing  for  answers  to 
queries  upon  the  following  points,  each  department  of  related  studies 
to  deal  with  the  questions  concerning  if:  The  nuirtbor  of  normals 
necessary  as  based  on  the  number,  general-  training,  educational  - 
preparation,  and  attitude  .of  pupils  toward  the  profession  of  teaching; 
size,  number,  condition,  etc.,  of  grounds  and  buildings ; school  equip^ 
ment,  scientific  and  pedagogical;  library  facilities;  pedagogical 
exhibits  and  museums;  relation  of  the  individual  normal  school  to 
others,  to  centers  of  education,  and  to  provincial  inspectors;  annexed 
practice  schodl;\entranpe  requirement*;  plan  of  Ytucjla^ how:  far  . 
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realized  and  pupils’  attitude  toward  it;  length  of  course;  schedule 
and^hour  scheme;  school  dormitories  and  residences  for  teachers; 
good  or  had  rosults  to  the  system  from  t^e  instruction  of  pupils  not 
pledged  to  teach. 

By  royal  decree  of  1918  there  was  founded  at  Madrid  an  Institution 
of  Secondary  Teaching,  under  the  direction  and  inspection  of  tho 
Commission  for  the  Advancement  of  Studies  and  Scientific  Research. 

By  its  provisions,  lodging  will  ho  supplied  all  pupils.  Condition*  of 
ontranco  are  to  he  sol  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The 
course  shall  cover  not  less  than  six  years,  when  fully  developed,  and 
shrill  have  a preparatory  department.  The  subjects  studied  shall  be  at 

J least  those  embraced  in  tho;progrnms  of  secondary  instruction.  To 
bo  admitted  to  the  school  * a candidate  for  post  as  teacher,  tho 
student  must  he  a Spaniard,  ho  over  17  years  of  age,  and  have  pur- 
sued, or  be  pursuing,  university  courses.  Tho  training  of  students 
shall  combine  Jhree  main  lines  of  training:  (1)  University  studies,  (2) 
practical  teaching  in  primary  schools,  (3)  riding,  criticism,  personal 

* ' and  experimental  wt)rk  in  the  pedagogical  seminary,  studios  and 

"practice  in  foreign  educational  centers. 

Tho  suggestion  is  probably  drawn  fromPSouth  America,  where  it 
was  worked  out  first  in  Chile,  and  fhon  in  Argentina. 

The  establishment  of  supplementary  courses  for  teachor?  in 
Oviedo,  by  royal  decree  of  June,  1918,  Is  also  Ho  be  noted  ns  the  first 
of  its  typo  in  Spain.  The  junta  of  the  pedagogical  conference  at 
Oviedo  had  petitioned  for  this,  and  the  roctoris  council  of  the  uni- 
versity had  favorabty  reported  upon  it.  It  was  to  bo  under  the  direc- 
tor general  of  primary  education,  and  for  men  and  women  teachers* 
of  national  schools,  find,  to  embrace  fundamental  training  in  educa- 
tional problems,  reading  of  pedagogical  books,  methodology  and 

* t school  organization,  conferences  on  all  phases  of  education,  elements 

of  physical  and  natural  sciences,  agfiefjh-ure  and  industry,  social  ^ 
problems  and  excursions.'  It  was  to  be  held  in  October  and  to  last 
15  days.  One  man  and  one  woman  wore  to  bo  solectod  from  each 
judicial  district  of  the  Province  by  tho  inspector  of  tho  district. 

„ Living  and  traveling  expenses  were  to  be  paid. 


summary:  projected  reforms. 

- ' * i ■■ 

, .1(  Spain’s  patriotic  educational  leaders  sincerely  deprecate  the  popu- 
lar idea  that  a panacea  is  to  bo  found  in  exporting  the  State  to  initiate 
the  necessary  reforms,  In  marked  contrast,  for  example,  are;  the 
^$candinavian\q6^.&^s  and  England,  where,  as  jshown  ip  the  history 
o/f the . Fisher  bilbhall;  desipe  of  reform  end  all  rffective!  -bitiatave  is 
looiUused  -.iRpite'of  t *axad  ^xmnuual.iif and  associa- 
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the  State  only  gathers  up  the  movement  already  initiated,  fosters  it, 
and  diffuses  it.  As  has  been  seen,  a marked  and  powerful  industrial 
revival  has  shown  itself  in  Spain  within  the  past  four  years.  Friends 
of  popular  education  unite  in  urging  that  advantage  be  taken  of  this 
by  every  agency  to  further  education  of  all  kinds.  The  perplexing 
problems  of  tiaining  in  apprenticeship,  and  those  of  the  technical 
and  vocational  education  of  the  masses,  should  at^ence  be  taken  up 
by  local  agencies  and  pressed  flpon  tho  Governnfent,  without  waiting 
for  the  latter  to  move. 

Among  the  summaries  of  tho  urgent  need  of  educational  reform, 
and  the  deplorable  tesuks  to  Spain's  national  life  from  her  indifference 
to  hygiene  in  particular,  perhaps  the  most  forceful  was  uttered  by 
Don  Alejandro  Rossello  in  the  Cortes  in  May,  1918.  Speaking  to  the 
report  of  tho  Commission  on  Education,  he  said: 

Tho  steady  impoverishment  of  Spain  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  total  lack  of  detention 
to  hygiene.  Two  hundred  thousand  lives  are  lost  annually  that  could  have  been 
saved,  representing  on  a conservative  estimate  300,000,000  pesetas  ($60,000,000). 

, Sickness  and  loss  of  time  from  wo>k  represent  200,000,000  pesetas  in  addition.  Educa- 
tional authorities  may  no  longer ‘close  their  eyes  to  this  frightful  drain  on  the  national 
resources,  for  on  it  hinges  ultimately  the  welfare,  even  the  existence,  of  the  nation. 
The  smaller  nations  are  already  in  great  danger;  if  tho  minister  of  public  instruction 
has  the  power  to  protect  existing  industries  and  encourage  others,  surely  he  has  the. 
right,  a priori,  to  encourage  and  safeguard  health,  the  matter  of  the  most  vital  impor- 
tance. The  number  of  recruits  rejected  by  the  army  because  of  deficiency  in  weight 
ami  height,  as  reported  by  medical  officers,  and  the  mortality  among  the  civil  popula-  , 
tion,  are  appalling.  To  provide  more  and  better  food,  and  radically  improved  sanita- 
1 tion,  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  Government;  and  to  the  Government's  chief  agent,  the 
minister  of  public  instruction,  the  nation  looks  for  immediate  and  vigorous  action. 
What  could  be  moro  tragically  absurd  than  that  tbcGovernmontshould  have  tho  power 
to  lake  over  the  nutrition  and  education  of  the  youth  while  unfler  arms,  and  yet 
take  no  hoed  whatsoever  of  it  during  tBe  formative  years  and  conditions  preceding 
military  age? 

This  leads  inevitably  to  the  entire  question  of  physical  education,  of  which  there 
is  total  lack  in  mt^ny  lines  of  instruction.  Most  important  of. these  are  the  manual 
arts.  These  constitute  the  basis  of  all  apprenticeship  schools,  of  all  arts  and  trades 
schools,  of  all  polytechnic  schools.  * * * The  aim  of  such  schools  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  development  of  mere  manual  dexterity.  The  development  of  the 
briR  is  in  close  relation  with  that  of  the  handj  There  is  furthermore  a fundamentally 
ethical  meaning,  inasmuch  as  a just  emphasis  put  upon1  labor  does  away  with  arti- 
ficial social  categories.  * * * Spain  haa  before  this  had  gleams  of  her  duty. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  she  sent  investigators!  to  the  far-famed  school  of  manual  arts 
in  Naas,  in  Sweden;  they  returned,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  systematic 
instruction  of  Spanish  teachers  for  national  schools  and  normals,  but  the  movement^ 
was  allowed  to  die,  and  nothing  came  of  it.  The  same  was  true  of  the  sending  of  pupil 
teachers  to  the  well-known  Italian  school  at j Ripatr&nssone.  '*  * # 

Sb  with  school. and  paf’oiuti  gamesu  Spain  does  not  know  how  to  play.  School 
games,  school  grounds  fostered  by  the  natioh,  do  n£t  exist'  Even  the  Ward  is  be* 
coming.  unknown,  the  good  old  Spanish  word  Aon*rio.  The  playground  ofa*  genera- 
tion ago  should  be  restored ; old  national  onsAshould  be  restored,  and  new ones should 
introduced  from  oth^countrief*  Thisisof  interest  pnmarily  to  the  working  claS, 

;* tot  because  hedlthis  'their  capital,  econb^<^/  ^ and  secondly-^  aspart 
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of  the  nation  they  have  the  duty  and  right  to  share  in  a complete' and  "well-rounded 

education.*  - 

The  development  of  primary  schools  immediately  needed  is  that  which  enhances 
manual  dexterity  as  an  educational  element,  viz,  the  schools  for  apprentices.  In 
Spain  these*  are  as  yet  only  on  paper;  but  they  must  at  once  be  organized,  as  must  the 
schools  of  arts,  industries,  and  trades,  and  all  kindred  schools.  The  practical  work 
# . of  the  shop  must  be  stressed.  And  yet  the  teacher  must  not  be  merely  a mechanic. 

Spaniards  may,  never  hgain,  for  historical  reasons,  be  a wgrld-governing  race  like  4 f 

the  English;  but  they  can  for  the  self-same  reasons,  be  a directing  race  in  matters  of 
the  mind.  France,  even  in  time  of  war,  set  herself  to  the  making  over  of  her  apprentice 
schools;  and  England  is  discussing  them  as  one  of  the  chief  features  of  her  pending 
education  bill.1 

But  it  is  still  by  means  of  the  primary  schools  that  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
must  touch  and  mold  the  people.  The  Crown  is  already  alive  to  the  impervive 
necessity  of  constructing  none  but  hygienic  schools.  If  a start  can  be  made  here, 
it  will  be  some  offset  to  tho  appalling  mortality  from  tuberculosis,  Tho  location  of 
the  school  buildtfig  is  of  supreme  importance.  A start  should  be  made  in  the  towns 
and  villages  which  are  to  build  schoolhouaei  by  the  appointment  of  a local  provisional 
council  to  select  fitting  sites  at  fail;  prices,  and  to  dedicate  them  to  the  school  and  to 
playgrounds  and  plats  for  garden  and  agricultural  experiments  by  the  pupils,  Pri- 
rtfary  instruction  must  be  radically  overhauled  and  changed,  and  so  of  course  must 
the  form  of  teaching  back  of  and  beneath  it,  namely,  the  trgjting  of  the  teachers  of 
the  primary  schools.  We  run  the  risk,  more  than  all  other  cmintrics,  of  useful  men 
being  attracted  from  teaching  into  Jho  trades  and  better  paid  employments.  The 
teachers’  salary  must  bo  increased  until  it  is  fair,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
pay  of  other  skilled  men  and  women.  * * * The  teac  hers  should,  if  possible, 

' have  university  training,  or  at  least  a part  of  it.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  go 
to  the  universities,  and  the  universities  should  be  required  to  institute  & faculty  of 
pedagogy  as  Teaven  to  the  lump;  all  teachers  should  attend  such  courses,  especially 
thoao  aspiring  to  be  professors  in  institutes  or  in  normal  schools  of  four  grades,  inspec- 
tors,, and  principals  of  normals.  The  normal  schools  should  specialize  in  preparing 
technically  all  pupil  teachers  by  constant  and  unceasing  practice  in  teaching  from  the 
first  to  the  last  day  of  their  training. 

HI,  fjlfCONDARY  EDUCATION. 
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INSTITUTOS  GENERAL  AND  COLEJIO8. 

Secondary  education  in  Spain  is  organized  along  the  territorial 
lines  of  the  11  university  districts.'  The  local  administrative  side  is 
controlled  by  a rector  for  each  university  district,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  Crown  on  the  recommendation  of  the  minister  of  public 
instruction,  and  is  generally  the  ifector  of  the  university  of  that 
district^  Cooperating  with  the  rector  i&  the  provincial  junta,  of 
which  he  is  a member, ^together  with  the  civil  governor  of  the  Prov- 
ince, an  ecclesiastic  delegated  by  the  diocesan  bishop,  ft  member  of 
the  normal  provincial  commission,  a member  of  the  ayuniamiento 
of  the  provincial  capital,  a judge  of  the  provincial  courts,  the*  in- 
spector of  primary  education,  the  director  of  the  provincial  institute, 
and  three  patrons  of  the  provincial  institute  named  by  the  minister. 
(Law of  1875.).  Thiree inspectors  general  are  required  to, visit  peri- 
*11  inBtitdtos  and  to  r present -reports  to  the 
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transmission  to  the  cabinet.  In  accordance  with  the  legal  require- 
ment, there  id  in  each  Province  at  least  one  instituto  of  secondary 
education  for  boys  which  confers  the  bachelors  degree.  Of  these 
there  are  58,  including  both  general,  that  is,  traditionally  classical, 
and  technical. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  studies  of  theinstituto  the  student  must  be  at 
least  0 years  of  age,  and  pass  the  prescribed  examination,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  in  all  subjects  included  in  tho  course  of 
the  national  primary  education,  before  the  oxumining  board  appointed 
by  tho  minister.  Examinations  on  the  theoretical  side  must  be 
individual;  those  on  the  practical  side  inay^be  by  groups,  each  stu- 
dent being  required-to  write  at  dictation  a simpfe^graninmtical  para- 
graph, and  to  solve  i^  writing  simple  problems  illustrating  the  four 
fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic.  * . 

The  subjects  taught  in  th6  cultural  institutes  cover  a shPycars 
course,  and  are  as  follows:  Spanish,  grammar,  rhetoric,  an&^t6™- 
ture;  Latin  and  Groek;  French  and  English  or  German;  history, 
general  and  Spanish;  geography,  physical  and  political ; cosmography, 
mathematics,  natural  history,  physiology  and  hygiene. 

The  tcclmical  and  commercial  institutes  omit  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  require  physical  sciences,  accounting  and  bookkeoping,  com- 
mercial geography,  and  two  modern  languages  iu  their  place. 

By  royal  decree  there  mast  be  for  each  instituto  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing teachers:  Five  for  tho  section  of  languages  and  literature; 
four  for  the  section  of  sciences;  three  the  section  of  religious  in- 
struction drawing,  and  gymnastics;  and  two  assistants  for  each  full 
section.  Salaries  are,  of  course,  higher  than  in  primary  education; 
but  no  statistics  on  this  point  are  available.  Students  completing  the 
full  six  .years’  course  (Jf  the  classical  instituto  receive  the  bachelor’s 
• degree,  and  upon  examination  are  admitted  at  not;  earlier  than  15 
years  of  ugo  to  the  universities.  ' - 

Preparatory  to  tho  cultural  institutos  are  the  annexed  schools 
oalled  the  colegios,  of  which  there  are  253.  In  1916  a total  of  43,311 
students,  of  whom  1,936  wore  girls,  were  admitted  to  both  these  types 
of  secondary  schools.  For  l916  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  system 
of  secondary  education  was  a little  over  $1,100,000,  an  increase  of  48 
per  cent  since  1902. 

At  a meeting  of  the  teachers  of  institutos  held  in  June,  1918,  re- 
form in  the  subjects  taifght  was  urged,  in  order  that  the  traditional 
course  might  not  be  merely  instructional,  but  oducativo  as  well.  A 
dear  division  of  the  courses  into  , the  cultural  and  the  scientific  was 
also  urged,  with  the  creation  of  additional  institutos  in  the  populous 
centers.  Enlargement  of.  the  teaching  staff  was  advocated,  with 
teachers  specially  traihed  for  their  subjects.  Lenirtheninfir  % the 
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means  of  the  development  of  the  courses  in  Spanish,  science,  and 
modern  languages,  and  the  addition  of  others  in  civic  and  sociolog- 
ical fields,  in  order  to  keep  the  pupil  in  school  until  greater  maturity, 
and  for  the  attainment  of  a riper  and  ifaore  solid  culture,  essential  to 
the  ability  to  determine  special  vocation  and  to  the  formation  of 
character  and  personality.  A 50  per  cent  dec/ease  of  expense  for 
students  in  secondary  education  was  also  urged,  and  ap  increase  of 
scholarship  funds  for  residence  of  students  in  provincial  capitals. 

, Of  the  special  institutes  (enseftanza  t^cnica)  dependent  upon  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction,  the  following  are  most  noteworthy: 

1.  Schools  of  veterinary  surgery,  at  Madrid,  Cordoba,  Leon,  Santiago,  apd  Zaragoza, 

enrolling  (1916)  2,284  students.  „ / 

2.  Nineteen  business  schools,  located  in  coast  cities  and  centers  of  population,  en* 

rolling  (1916)  more  than  5,000  students.  .• 

3.  Twelve  nautical  schools,  enrolling  (1916)  963  students. 

4.  Central  School  for  Industrial  Engineers;  School  of  Industrial  Engineers  of  Bar- 

celona; Higher  Architectural  School  of  Madrid  and  Barcelona;  Royal  Con- 
servatory of  Music  and  Declamation  (Madrid),  enrolling  (1911)  3,042  men  and 
women.  I . 

5.  School  of  Higher  Pedagogical  Studies,  enrolling  (1916)  470  men  and  women; 

Woman's  Domestic  and  Professional  School,  Central  School  /of  Languages. 

6.  Thirty-one  establishments  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  and  blind,  enrolling 

(1916)  939  deaf-mutes  and  658  blind . Many  are  aided  by  religious  and  munic- 
ipal subventions.1  j 

Under  the  head  of  sohools  of  arts  and  industries  ar£  grouped : 

Seven  schools  of  arts  and  trades  sustained  by  the  State,  enrolling  (1916)  1,145 
■ students. 

- Five  dbhools  t4  aria  and  trades  with  artistic  and  industrial  apprenticeship,  enrolling 
(1916)  6,758  students.  6T 

Thirteen  industrial  schools,  enrolling  (1916)  11,906  students.  / 

Akin  to  the  above  group  are  live  sohools  maintained  by  deputa- 
tions and  ayuntamientos,  enrolling  *(1910)  4,093  stmdents;  and  seven 
maintained  Jby  State  and  local  authorities,  enrolling  (1916)  6,425 
titudente.  / 

‘The  total  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  last/  three  types  of  sec- 
ondary, schools  was,  in  1916,  nearly  $700,000,  or  &n  increase  of^61  per 
c^nt  since  1&02.  . \ • J / 

;To  these"  should  be  added  the  special  schools  < dependent  on  the 
ministry  of  public  works  and  grouped  as  follows:  * > * 

, , 1.  Special  school  for  road  engineers,  canals,  and  harbors,  25  enrolled. 

School  of  assistants  in  public  works/in  existence  only  one  year,  19  enrolled. 
School*!  mining  engineers  (lte6-17),;  49  enrolled. 

Schcob  for  hune  superintendents  and, foremen,  located  in  seven  mining  centers, 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIO  N%  IN  SPAIN. 

T^©  committoo  of  the  Cort©s .appointed  in  1917  on  th©  survey  of 
educational  conditions  recommended  that  all  the  above  extraeduca- 
tional  institutions,  as  well  as  the  institutions  established  abroad,  such 
as  the  Spanish  College  of  Bologna  and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Romo,  should  be  transferred  from  the  control  of  the  minister  of  public 
works  to  that  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

IV.  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 

University  education  in  Spain,  like  secondary  education,  is  admin-  . 
istered  along  the  territorial  lines  of  the  11  university  districts.  'In 
the  rector  of  each  university,  named  by  the  minister,  is  vested  entire 
loca^  control  on  the  disciplinary  and  scholastic  sides.  Associated 
with  him  in  an  advisory  capacity  is  the  junta  of  full  professors. 
The  rector  is  responsible  immediately  to  a designated  one  of' the 
three  inspectors  general,  to  whom  he  must  render  periodical  reports  ■ 
of  the  condition  of  the  university  under  his  charge.  Likewise,  the 
inspectors  general  are  by  Ifcw  required  to  inspect  the  universities,  apd 
to  render  reports  of  their  visits  to  the  ministry  for  transmission  to  the 
Cabinot.  Each  of  the  universities  is  possessed  of  its  own  property 
holdings  in  law,  donated  or  bequeathed  to  it;  but  the  expenditure  of 
such  funds  is‘  subjoct  to  the  consent  of  the  State,  and.  the  State 
maintains  the  university  by  the  subvention  necessary  each  vear.  As 
has  been  seen,  the  administrative  connection  of  the  universities  with 
the  cultural  institute  is  'fkry  close,  the  same  territorial  lines  antf  ' 
systoip  of  inspection  prevailing  f hr  both.  Preparation  for  the  uni- 
versities is  the  qjjP&st  exclusive  aim  of  the  institutes.''  For  entrance 
into  the  university,  the  student  must  have  completed  the  full  six 
years’  course  of  the  institutes,  have  received,  the  bachelor’s  degee, 
and  have  passed* satisfactory  examinations  upon  the  subjects  studied 
in  the  institutes.  In  1916  the  11  universities  enrolled  21,300  stu- 
dents in  all  schools,  cultural  and  professional,  with  slightly  more 
than  half  pursuing  official  or  proscribed  courses.  For  that  year,  thel 
appropriation  for  university  education  was  $1,316,062,  nearly  twice 
the  amount  for  1909.  " 

Recommendations  have,  been  made  advocating  the  suppression  of 
the  weaker  universities,  and.  the  diversion  of  funds  toward  the 
strengthening  of  the  others;  their  closer  articulation  with  the  general 
educational  system,  and  the  abolition  the  exclusive  connection 
"with  the  institutes;  the  modernizing  ana  broadening  of  the  courses 
ofteijpd  so  as  to  touch  the  lives  and  careers  of  the  youths  of  poQrand 
middle-class  families,  and  the  throwing  open  of  thV  universities  to 
the  people  of  Spain; ’the  adoption  of  more  rigorous  disciplinary  and 
administrative  measures,  .with  stringent  requirements  as  ,tb  conduct 
and,  residence  of  students : the  abolition  of  the  present  ,oyereinph»ft}a 
ujkrn  formal  ^examinations ; the  establishment  of  free  ejection  of 
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their*  qualifications  and  activities;  encouragement  of  foundation  of 
private  institutions  of  university  rank;  and  university  extension 
carried  to  all  the  agricultural  and  industrial  points,  no  matter  how 
remote. 

University  extension  work  in  the  Province  of  Oviedo,  the  pioneer 
for  Spain,  has  continued  its  remarkably  useful  career.  Free  popular 
classes  hava^been  conducted  by  teachers  of  the  normal  school  and 
the  university  in  law,  civic  instruction,  history  of  civilization,  general 
geography,  Spanish  grammar  and  literature,  elements  of  natural 
science,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  practical  arithmetic. 

► HOLIDAY  COURSE  FOR  FOREIGNERS. 

The  sixth  session  of  the  vacation  course  for  foreigners  was  offered 
during  the  summer  of  1918  in  Madrid.  It  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  minister  of  education,  and  designed  primarily  to  offer  to  foreign 
teachels  of  Spanish,  or  to  foreigners  interested  in  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  language  and  literature,  the  opportunity  of  continuing  their 
studies  through  practical  work  in  classes  conducted  by  teachers  in 
the  central  normal  schools  and  professors  in  the  University  of  Madrid, 
authorities  in  their-  respective  lines.  Short  courses  and  lectures  were 
idso  given  on  the  history,  arts,  and  social  life  of  Spain.  Excursions 
to  museums  and  places  of  historic  and  literary  interest  were  an- 
nounced. 

V*. EXTRA  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES. 


In  conclusion,  certain  agencies  not  organicallr  related  to  the 
educational  system  of  Spain  but  making  for  intelleij^al  progress  in 
cooperation  with  it,  deserve  mention.  Of  these,  undoubtedly  the 
most  active  is  La  Junta  para  Ampliadbn  de  Estudios  e Investiga- 
cioncs  Cientifica*  (Commission  for  Enlargement  of  Studies  and  Sci- 
entific Investigations).  It  is  composed  of  eminent  educational  and 
scientific  experts,  chosen  with  due  regard  to  the  diversity  of  intel- 
lectual and  religious  tendencies  in  the  country.  It  supports*  Spanish 
students*in  foreign  countries,  encourages  new  types  of  educational 
institutions  in  Spain  itself,  diffuses  knowledge  of  scientific  progress 
in  other  countries,  and  encourages  by  subvention,  research  along 
scientific  and  sociological  lines. 

As  an  intellectual  movement,  which,  while  it  does  not  reach  the 
body  of  the  people,  yet  affects  the  rising  generation  in  the  capital 
city,  and  ultimately  the  administrative  side  of  popular  education, 
may  be  mentioned  the  Association  for  Woman’s  Education,  founded 
in  1870.  It  conducts  in  Madrid  a system  of' schools,  primary,  pre- 
parAtory,  secondary,  and  commercial,  besides  offering  special  classes 
m language,  drawing,  painting,  manual  apd  domestic  arts.  The 
btxsineeB  thm  recognized  as  equivalent  to  national 

e^dbls,14  afid  pupils  certificated  from  them  are  admitted  to  employ* 
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SCHOOLS'.  OF  SCANDINAVIA,  FINLAND,  AND  HOLLAND. 

By  Pktbs  H.  Pearson, 

Divincn  of  Foreign  Educational  SysUmi,  Bureau  of  Education* 


CojrrtNT*.— The  war  in  Its  effects  on  the  schools  ot  Scend  havia— Norway  General  chuacterbtSce  <rf  the 
school  system;  School  gardens;  School  wel&re  activities;  Speech  Zorins  In  the  schools*  Teachers’  pen. 
slons;  War  conditions  and  the  schools;  Present  trend  in  educational  thought  and  school  UglsiatLm— 
Sweden:  Genentf  view  of  the  educational  system;  Care  of  the  pupils'  health;  Religious  Instruction 
In  the  elementary  schools;  Studies  of  the  home  locality;  Development  of  the  oommnnal  middle  school* 
Obligatory  continuation  school;  Educational  activities  apart  from  the  schools^  Denmark:  General 
survey  of  the  educational  system;  National  Polytechnic  Institute;  the  people's  high  school*  school 
excursions;  Teachers'  training,  salaries,  and  status;  Articulation  between  primary  and  secondary 
schools— Holland— The  schools  of  Finland -Education  jn  Iceland,  by  Holmlrldur  Armadottir 


THE  WAR  IN  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  SCANDINAVIA. 

Though  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  been  spared  the  ravages 
of  war,,  there  has  not  been  a day  during  the  struggle  when  the  danger 
of  being  drawn  into  it  was  not  imminent.  Similarity  of  geographical 
location  with  their  full  independence  similarly  endangered  has 
brought  about  a degree  of  unity  among  these  countries  which  would 
not  have  been  effected  readily  under  other  circumstances.  Scandi- 
navian working  men,  leaders  of  industry,  exhibitors,  and  educators 
have  come  together.  To  them  the  new  outlook  created  by  the  events 
of  the  nutumn  of  1018  will  bring  enlarged  opportunities.  The  accu- 
mulated^eflergy  of  those  peoples  will  be  set  free  to  issue  in  achieve- 
'««rtsin  undisturbed  accord  with  Jheir  racial  characteristics.  The 
6ense  of  union  and  enlargement,  as  one  of  the  results,  is  particularly 
significant  for  the  schools.  As  the  world  events  are  reaching  a con- 
summation in  a just  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  enduring  peace,  the  edu- 
cators and  other  leaders  of  the  North  ore  anticipating  the  part  theii 
own  countries  will  be  called  upon  to  take  both  in  respect  to  their 
individual  growth  and  in  rising  to  a new  plane  of  international  ideals. 

Their  close  proximity  to  the  belligerent  countries  and  their  active 
trado  relatilps  with  thesei^rought  on  events  that  upset  the  economio 
conditions  in  Scan d i n a v i a,  wi t h consequent  hardships  to  the  people. 
Although  traffic  ,to  foreign  ports  was  made  precarious,  the  tempting 
prices  offored  by  foreign  buyers  caused  an  export  of  commodities  on 
an  unprecedented  scale.  Before  restrictive  commercial  regulations 
could  be  put  into  effect  there  was  an  alarming  depletion  of  food 
resources.  The  inevitable  result  Was  the  immediate  jiae  in  the  prices 
of  foodstuffs  and  household  necessaries. 

To  belp  ward  off  the  threatened  hardships,  teachers  and  pupils  at 
once  offered  their  personal  labor  in  various  productive  capacities. 
Though. the  measures  taken  in  different  countries  were  generally  simi- 
lar, they  assumed  in  Norway  ah  organized  and  .practical  direotnese 
worthy  of  note.  In  many  cities  of  this  country  the  pupils  were 
organized  into  classified  working  groups.  Under  theleaderehipof 
their  teachers  they-held  themselves  :in  readiness  to] respond  to. ceil# 
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for  help  on  the  farms.  Again,  the  school  gardens  and  every  other 
available  plat  of  ground  were  handed  over  to  their  management  and 
tilled  under  the  direction  of  experts,  who  applied  the  most  efficient 
methods  of  intensive  fanning. 

Careful  accounts  were  kept  of  the  expense  for  seed,  the  labor,  and 
the  yield,  llsually  each  pupil's  share  of  the  proceeds  was  the  crop  his 
labor  had  produced.  In  order  to  help  in  this  way,  some  redistribu- 
tion of  the  vacation  period  was  found  necessary,  which  seems  to  have 
been  made  without  serious  encroachment  on  the  time  for  the  school 
work.  • 

In  a similar  way  the  system  of  school  kitchens  was  fully  utilized  for 
the  productive  labor  oiVhe  girl  pupils,  who  were  directed  in  the  most 
efficient  management  ofihousehold  economics. 

Besides  specific  lipeaof  work  Jn  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
teacher^  the  pupils'  labcH  was  made  generally  available  to  employers 
in  the  oities.  In  former  years  child  labor  was  permitted  to'  an  extent 
that  to  us  would  seem  to  endanger  the  welfare  of  the  pupils.  But 
it  now  appears  that  the  authorities  are  permitting  it  only  under 
strict  registration  of  the  pupils’  age,  hours,  health,  and  conditions  of 
the  work.  In  Gothenborg,  Sweden,  there  is  an  effort  made  to  have 
the  teachers  of  the  city  cooperate  with  the  emplojm.ent  bureau  in 
placing  the  labor  of  pupils.  One  man  teacher  awl  jjne  worn:  a 
teacher,  selected  for  their  interest  in  U10  pupils,  assist  the  reginur 
city  officials. 

Again,  with  the  present  needs  before  them,  it  was  observed  that 
sonic  of  the  subjects  of  the  curricula  were  more  helpful  in  the  present 
crisis  than  others.  One  effect  of  the  distinctions  thus  noted  was  the 
effort  to  find  more  room  for  themractieal  kinds  of  subjects;  another 
was  to  try  to  lay  greater  emphasis  on  the  utilitarian  character  of 
Others.  Teach  hygiene,  it  was  urged,  not  as  an  academic  subject, 
but  as  -one  that  promotes  health  and  sanitary  living.  If  .the  text- 
book in  use  does  not  load  to  these  ends,  choose  a book  that  docs. 

In  connection  with  these  departures  from  educational  traditions  a 
valuable  pedagogical  ju-inciplo  has  been  emphasized.  Educators  are 
; 8eeking;instruction  material  outside  of  books  and  classrooms  to  an 
extent  tpat  was  not  practicod  before;  and  they  find  more  of  it  in 
direct  life  and  living  than  was  ever  before  considered  in  connection 
with  school  purposes.  In  Sweden  and  Denmark  emphasis  is  laid  on 
making,  handUng,  ohserving,iand  producing  things;  school  trips  pre- 
ceded by  mapping  the  route  and.follpwed.by  putting  the  notes,  of  the 
trip  into  organized  form;  researches  and  studies  in  the  home  locality 
audits,  resources  apd  industrial*  possibilities.  > , 

Measures  are  taicen  to  make  permanent  use  of  ithe  experiences  that 
‘ _ 'ccmie  with^theinew  departure^  : New  activities  found  to  have 
afug^il  teririju  aid  io>thi  chooli^imew  ipr 
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struction  material,  new  uses  of  the  old,  direct  efforts  of  pupils  in 
industrial  and  productive  lines.  The  school  men  see  also  a coihing 
industrial  competition  for  which  it  is  their  duty  to  prepare  the  future 
business  man,  scientist,  and  technical  worker.  The  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Copenhagen  is  increasing  its  already  excellent  facilities 
and  adding  to  its  large  number  of  practical 'courses  in  order  the  more 
successfully  to  prepare  for  the  competition. 

There  is  a new  conception  of  the  teacher’s  usefulness’,  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  after  the  present  economic  stringency. 
The  teacher's  duty  no  longer  ends  when  he  has  taught  his  pupife 
something.  It  rests  with  him  in  a large  measure  to-see  to  it  that  the 
teaching  results  in  a sound  ai^j|iiearty  form  of  living,  the  funda- 
mental prerequisite  of  which  is  a strong  and  robust  physique.  In 
order  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  hero  he  must  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
the  parents.  This  conception  has  been  embodied  in  the  regulations 
of  December  31,  1917,  applying  to,  the  secondary  schools  of  Denmark. 

These  regulations  provide  that  parents’  meetings  are  to  be  held 
once  a year.  Those  eligible  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  and  to  • 
vote  on  matter  that  come  up  for  adoption  are  all  who  have  children 
at  tho  schools  or  who  are  the  guardians  of  children  attending.  The 
teachers  of  The  schools  have  the-privilege  of  attending  and  taking  part* 
in  tho  discussion.  To  prepare  topics  for  discussion  a committee  is  • 
appointed  consisting  of  the  superintendent  as  chairman,  two  teachers 
selected  by  the  school  beard  and  four  members  from  among  tho 
parents  and  guardians.  Tho  topics  are  to  consist  of  the  health-pro- 
moting conditions  of  th&  school  (buildings,  scheduled  hours,  study 
periods,  home  work,  ®lc.)  and  other  matters  such  as  delinquency  of 
pupils,  conduct,  promotions,  appointment  of  teachers.  A report  is 
to  bo  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Education 'covering  the  meetings 
in  tho  district  during  the' year. 

A strong  democratic  feeling  has  long  existed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Scandinavian  people,  a feeling  now  struggling  to  express  itself  in  in- 
tellectual forms  and  institutions..  Under  the  pressure  of  local  political, 
economic,  and  geographic  conditions  it  emerges  in  visible  forms  with 
marked  differences  in  each  country. 

In  Denmark  this  feeling  has  resulted  in  tho  creation  of  a ( -no  of 
schools  that  appeals, for  patronage  to  the  farmers  and  middle  classes, 
with  the  purpose  of  oducating  and  returnihg  them  to  their  own  class 
with  surti  efficiency  and  prestige  as  education  alone  can  confer. 

Certain  .changes  in  the  school  statutes  of  Sweden,  made  in  accord- 
ance with  educational  movements  in  that  oountry,  jpoint  to  a trend 
toward  greater  local  control  of  the  schools.  In  1913  measures  were 
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some  of  the  most  important  duties  formerly  exercised  by  the  State 
Supervisory  Board.  In  other  respects,  too,  a degree  of  school  control 
formerly  vested  in  boards  and  committees  of  the  clergy  has  been 
handed  over  to  similar  bodies  of  laymen.  In  a number  of  leading 
cities,  details  of  the  local  educational  institutions,  formerly  managed 
by  the  parish  vestry  meetl.igs,  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
city  councils.  In  the  Report  on  the  Schools  of  Sweden,  issued  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Department  for  1914— 15, 1 is  given  a series  of  propositions 
which,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  the  board,  should  bo  dealt  with 
by  subordinate  authorities  and  acted  upon^without  the  formality  of 
Royal  approval. 

As  the  character  of  the  public  elementary  schools  is  the  most  direct 
expression  of  the  people’s  views  and  wishes,  it  has  been  long  regarded 
as  desirable  that  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  should  be  a direct 
continuation  of  these.  When  the  real-skola*  (modern  school)  in 
Sweden,  therefore,  attracts  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  it 
'Causes  them  to  make  a departure  from  the  original  trend.  To  obviato 
^this  the  communal  middle  schools  grew  up  to  fit  the  people’s  own 
children  for  government  positions  without  necessitating  a change  in 
^Mheir  modes  of  life.  These  schools  art,  moreover,  community  insti-  t 
a tutions  with  schedules  and  working  conditions  less  rigid  than  those 
the  State  schools. 

t The  people’s  voice,  too,*is  strongly  heard  in  its  insistence  on  alter- 
ation in  the  form  and  method  of  the  religious  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Religious  instruction  should  be  brought  before  the 
children,  notin  confessional  formulas, nor  in  mbxims  of  conduct,  but 
in  life  pictures  taken  from  the  Bible  and  from  the  history  of  the  church. 
The  earnest  consideration  given  these  demands  by  churchmen  and 
educators  will  eventually  lead  to  changes  in  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  Christianity. 

That  the  Government  of  Norway  has  resoonded  to  the  desires  of 
' ^Norway's  people  is  in  part  evidenced  by  the  liberal  appropriations 
made  to  the  farmers  and  farming.  A Bpeeial  session  of  the  Storting 
was  called  to.  encourage  a'  greater  agricultural  output  for  1919*.  An 
allowance  of  3,000,000  crowns  was  made  for  general  agricultural  pur- 
poses and  5,000,000  crowns  for  the  cultivation  of  new  land.  The 
Association  of  Norway’s  Young  lien  and  Women  has  urged  the  erec- 
tion of  gymnasia  for  the  countiy  youth.  Arrangements  are  also  under 
way  to  establish  an  advanced  secondary  school  without  the  middle 
school,  evidently  to  effecras  close  a relation  as  possible  between  the 
preparatory  work  of  the  folk  school  and  the  secondary  institutions. 

, Gl653y  associated  with  the  trend  toward  democracy  is  that  toward 
internationalism,  which  in  recent  -years  has  brought  teacher* and  others 
■ ■ f -thr  $ coionthes:  together  for  cooperation  At-its  meeting  in  Stock* 
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holm  in  1910,  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  North,  an  all-Scandina- 
vian organization,  celebrated  its  thirtieth  anniversai,  The  work  of 
this  body,  though  not  primarly  directed  towards  inter,  ational  ends, 
has  really  movod  in  this  direction  in  dealing  with  the  pro  >lems  which 
the  members  as  teachers  have  in  common.  The  annual  meetings  at 
one  or  other  of  three  capitals  brought  teachers  together  as  guests  and 
hosts,  creating  opportunities  for  an  understanding  of  each  other’s 
viows.  Tho  questions  that  came  up  for  consideration  at  the  regular 
sessions  gave  rise  to  a number  qf  school  activities  in  which  all  were 
called  upon  to  participate.  It  paved  the  way  for  an  interchange  of 
pupils  visits  among  thc^e  countries,  leading  to  a better  acquaintance 
among  the  pupils,  and,  as  a consequence,  among  theiuparents.  From 
1907  on,  such  school  visits  have  frequently  be^p  exchanged  between 
Danish  and  Swedish  pupils.  In  1908  1 about  75  pupils  at  one  time 
visited  Denmark,  being  entertained  by  Danish  families  and  in  return 
entertaining  their  hosts  by  music  and  songs  from  their  own  country. 

By  contribution  the  members  of  the  Teachers’ Association  raised  money 
for  the  erection  of  a statue  of  a prominent  educator,  unveiled  during  the 
session  of  1916  in  connection  with  a special  program.  Tho  girl  pupils  * 
are  publishing  a Scandinavian  students’  magazine,  “ Bbg  og  Naal," 

(Book  and  Needle),  edited  by  a staff  on  which  the  three  nations  are 
represented. 

I hcse  occasions  of  mutuality  have  deepened  the  sense  of  regard  that 
the  schools  of  one  country  have  for  the  work  and  ideals  of  the  other. 

Quite  spontaneously  the  work  has  been  so  ordered  in  the  respective 
schools  as  to  minimize  any  feeling  of  antagonism  that  might  exist 
in  the  pupils  on  account  of  the  wars  which  their  ancestors  fougni  % 

with  each  other.  While  the  schools  of  the  three  countries  were  the 
first  to  get  together,  there  have  alwayB  been  other  similar  movements 
such  as  the  Workingmen’e  Association,  which  in  the  same  way  have 
conferred  on  their  common  interests.  Although  a distinct  form 
of  pressure  was  the  movipg  cause  in.  the  recent  faceting  of  the  threo 
governments  in  the  persons  of  their  kings/'TJie  preceding  sessions  of 
the  people  made  this  meeting  more  easily  possible.  At  any  rate  * 
this,  group  of  limited  monarchies,  essentially  democratic,  has'  dis- 
covered  the  road  to  the  larger  internationalism  tq  which  the  world 
. events  of  November,  1918,  invite.  A signal  instance  of  their  prepar-  ' * * 

edness  for  these  ideals  was  recently  afforded  in  Norway,  when  the 
Peace  Association  of  the  country,  in  1918,  petitioned  the  Storting 
to  establish  at  the  University  of  Christiama  a professorship  in  the  ■■ 

science  of  international  peace.  • 
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NORWAY. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SCIIOO^  SYSTEM. 

Obligatory  attendance  is  formally  fixed  at  7 to  14  years  of  age, 
but  the  enforcement  is  such  that  the  period  of  attendance  depends 
upon  the  pupil’s  actual  advancement  rather  than  upon  his  age.  The 
work  of  both  teacher  and  school  management  is  guided  by  an  official 
handbook,  which  specifies  the  subjects,  courses,  hours,  entrance  con- 
ditions, holidays,  vacations,  and  the  weeks  of  the  school  year,  which 
may  l>e  as  high  as  40,  depending  on  local  rapiirements. 

The  schools  are  maintained  by  taxes  levied  on  the  State,  county, 
and  municipality.  Each  county  receives  State  aid  in  paying  the 
rural  teachers,  to  the  amount  of  forty-four  onc-hundredths ^>f  Ihe 
salary.  In  a county  where  it  is  found  difficult  tofneet  the  expenses 
falling  to  its  share,  15  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  above  amount  may 
be  paid  to  it  from  the  State  funds.  The  expense  of  heating,  lighting, 
and  keeping  the  school  property  in  order  falls  on  the  municipality. 
In  the  cities  the  State  pays  one-third  of  the  teachers'  salaries  and 
two-thirds  of  certain  service  increments,  all  State  contributions  being 
limited  by  a fixed  maximum 

Th*  ehmtTdary  schools. — Though  the  elementary  school  comprises 
seven  years,  pupils  who  expert  to  pursue  studies  beyond  this  course 
may  enter  the  middle  school  from  the  fifth  class.  An  effort  was 
made  some  years  ago  to  require  the  entire  seven  years  as  preparation 
for  the  middle  school;  it  was  hoped  thereby  to  give  education  a more 
democratic  character  and  to  eliminate  the  feeling  of  social  diver- 
gence and  rank  in  the  schools.  Apart  from  these  as’pects  of  the 
proposed  plan,  educators  did  not  find  it  practicable,  for  it  would 
push  tho  elementary  school  boyond  its  legitimate  scope  and  endanger 
its  work.  Again  it  would  postpone  by  two  years  the  time  when  the 
pupil  Would  naturally  pass  over  to  a continuation  school. 

The  appended  table  based  upon  the  official  plan  sh^w^what  sub- 
jects are  studied  in  the  seven  yoars  of  the  elementary  schools  and* 
the  time  apportioned  to  each: 
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The  middle  spools.— The  course  of  the  middle  school  covers  the 
‘ DeXt  ftour  ?«"?•  Pupils  are  admitted  upon  examination  h! 
more  time  is  given  to  Norwegian,  including  special  study  of  the 

ThThwI ar  f reVailmf.  thG  province  in  wllich  the  school  is  located 

•ho  ssr  -*« »' the 

hoX»3kterrrlkr,„T;^ 

the  present  trend  of  opinion  more  time  is  to  be  Riven  to  English  whi^ 
.,11  rereive  five  hem.  f,„ra  the  seeond  d„  T m . W S 

oign-languagc  study  is  to  bo  able  to  make  extempore  translate™ rf 

laJuage'fn  teX^’ but  th«  puP.ik  are  also  expected  to  be  able  to  use  the 
anguage  m the  course  of  ordinary  easy  conversation 

In  nature  study  the  aims  are  to  attain  knowledge  of  those  animals 
ul  plan  Up  that  are  most  closely  cbnnected  wfth  later  practical 
callings  Hygiene  and  the  principles  of  sanitation  are  herebroueit 

phoiiomeiia  m be  ^ 

O the  o\  erv  -day  transactions  in  business,  simple  bookkeeping 
ii|)|ilied  geometry.  Courses  in  hisinh,-  i„  ’ , uo"KKe(T">g<  and 

rrisr1'  - 
.nd3zitts^,“sl™rr,r' 

improvomont  in  cWroom  moilni  Tto  2." 

tr&is&cxzs.*  Cu. 

t^hmcal  schoois  iu  which  Norway  occupies  a foremolt  p£  t 

izs  szi  ,Mb- ot  u°a‘‘  r — m“"r 

cmni  TT^T'tT11°  RVmnasiuin  foll°ws'  with  a three-year 
v9)  hi  i ( mde3i  iUfc°  thrCC  bmuches:  (1)  The  modern  branch- 
hraneh  wi.^T  T ^g,mge  branchi  and- (3)  the  history-language 
reached  "has  hef  1 *•  P«pil,  when  tlik  st^e  ° 

^7?J’  .iaabe[ore  V™  elcctiyea^^rpups.  As  the  pupilfwho 

lite  She  ‘^tm.brantch  become  acquainted  with  tliis  subject  ratlmr 
rrfpjj  f UWtrIU0t10'1  18  acquaintance  with  about  150  pl<» 
of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Livy,  and  the  ability  to  read  an  „ 
extempore.  -The.  requirements. iu  t^othe*  Wngue  V’fani^ty  -! 
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with  a comprehensive  selection  from  Norway authors,  a survey  of 
the  language  in  its  origin  and  historical  relations.  In  translations, 

Greek  and  Roman  authors,  Homer  and  Plato,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  Goethe  are  taken  up.  The  further  studies  in  German,  English, 
and  French  are  calculated  to  impart  a knowledge  of  the  development 
of  these  peoples  respectively.  In  history  and  geography  the  aims 
are  identical  in  kind  but  naturally  higher  than  at  the  earlier  stages; 
phvsics,  physiology,  and  sanitation  are  dealt  with  more  compre- 
hensively than  in  earlier  nature  studies;  mathematics  admits  of  the 
theoretical  phases;  drawing  takes  up  advanced  problems  in  technique. 

Other  institutions , — Norway's  school  system  is,  in  its  articulation 
of  courses  and  schools,  admirably  adapted  to  give  consistency  and 
completeness  to  each  pupil’s  education,  no  matter  at  what  stage 
choice  or  necessity  compels  him  to  discontinue.  Ample  provision  is 
made  for  advanced  study.  Public  and  private  schools  for  girls 
are  found  in  many  towns  and  cities,  and  those  aim  to  impart  an 
education,  different  in  some  particulars  from  that  of  boys,  but 
equivalent  in  advancement.  There  are  22  schools  for  navigation, 

19  for  agriculture,  16  for  gardening,  6 for  dairy  farming,  1 agricultural 
high  school,  and  G schools  for  engineering.  In  1917,  45  schools  gave 
instruction  in  metal  and  textile  work  and  in  the  common  tftades  of  the  * 
country.  The  report  for  the  same  year  lists  11  schools  in  domestic 
science.  The  Institute  of  Technology  at  Trondhjem  takes  rank 
among  the  foremost  of  its  kind  in  any  country;  so  also  the  Royal 
Art  Institute  at  Christiania  and  the  School  of  Mechanic  Art  at, 
Bergen.  Ten  normal  training  schools  prepare  teachers  for  the  work 
in  the  elementary  classes.  The  Department  of  Education  at  the 
university  trains  teachers  'for  positions  in  the  secondary  schools. 

The  Royal  Frederick  University  at  Christiania  makes  constant 
research  in  the  sciences,  enriching  these  by  contributions  from  its  ' 
specialists. 

Affiliated  with  the  university  are  clinical  facilities,  collections  of  __ 
great  value,  and  a library  of  350,000  volumes.  There  is  a botanical 
garden,  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  a meteorological  institute. 
Learned  societies,  long  established  and  with  historic  prostigo,  are 
connected  with  the  university  as  a central  headquarters. 

In  Norway  the  continuation  schools 'stand  on  the  bolder  line 
between,  class  room  and  shop.  Recitations  are  held  during  hours  in 
which  the  pupils  are  frep  from  their  daily  dutios,  usually  6 to  8 or 
7 to  9 in  the  evening.  On  account  of  the  full  measure  of  work  the  ; 
pupils  have  in  their  employment,  it  is  necessary  to  limit,  so  far  ns 
possible,  the  school  tasks  to  the  recitation  hours..  Most  pupils  vare **  ^ 
Employed  in  trade,  office,  shop/factory,  or  household.  At  present 

I As  t be*  ftchoolt  ooGtinoft  tfc«  tutyerfa  with  a view  of  practical  application  In  courses  given  mainly  of 

anfhf  othar  term  than  '**  oonttnuatlon*1  would  probably  ba  better.  ^ 
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they  are  receiving  higher  .wages  than  formerly  with  constant  induce- 
ments to  do  extra  work  in  the  evening -conditions  that  make  the 
school  work  very  difficult.  The  report  from  the  continuation 
schools  at  Christiania  shows  a large  attendance  in  the  commercial 
courses,  and  a fair  attendance  in  the  courses  instructing  in  the 
trades.  Courses  especially  for  girls  impart  instruction  in  dress- 
making, housekeeping,  the  care  of  children,  and  hvgiene.  On 
account  of  the  large  number  of  applicants  it  has  bcci)  found  necessary 
to  divide  the  district  into  three  divisions  with  one  school  in  each.1 

At  Stavanger  the  same  kind  of  institution  gives  commercial  courses  during  the 
winter  whero  those  who  have  left  the  elepaentary  school  can  get  special  training. 
English  is  taught  here,  asiti a elsewhere,  in  the  commercial  cities  of  Norway;  Norwegian 
is  a chief  subject;  bookkeeping  is  accorded  a prominent  place.  At  Stavanger  another 
evening  school,  partially  supported  by  private  means*  gives  free  instruction  to  boys 
in  shoomaking,  blacksmith  work,  and  carpentry.  Other  courses  give  girls  instruction 
in  sewing  and  cooking.  A special  technical  school  nupported  by  the  State  and  city 
together,  gives  day  and  bight  courses  in  drafting  and  mechanics,  which  teach  young 
men  how  Ut  handle  electrical  apparatus  and  do  engineering  work  necessary  in  ships 
and  factories.*  1 

^’IIOOL  GARDENS. 

Wien  gardens  for  productive  purposes  first  came  to  exist  in  c*fp' 
nection  with  schools  they  were  left  to  be  cultivated  by  clnldrcu/$rhoso 
parents  were  poor.  .Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  they  liawfattained 
ft  much  greater  significance.  Experts  are  instructing,^  teachers, 
who  in  turn  direct  tho  pupils  how  to  make  -the  niprfl  of  the  ground 
allotted  to  them.  Among  the  children’s  gardens  is  the  teacher’s 
own,  supposed  to  be  a' model  for  the  o'thers,  and  expected  to  show 
how  much  a little  plat  of  ground  can  produce.  / 

The  people  of  Norway  have  a procedure. called  “.inter-cultivation” 
by  means  of  which  several  crops  are  raised  simultaneously  on  the 
same  lot.  Between  the  potato  rows  they  plant  a species  of  beans 
which  thrives  without  intorlering  with  tho  potatoes.  Among  the 
strawberries  they  plant  certain  kinds  of  kale.  Under  the  fruit  trees 
and  in  other  shaded  places  certain  other  kinds  of  the  cabbage  variety 
will  grow.  To  get  an  early  crop  of  potatoes  they  are  told  to  start 
thorn  in  boxes  where  they  may  form  long  shoots  by  the  time  the 
seuson  permits  of  planting  them  ip  tho  open  ground.  Seeds  and 
plants  are  furnished  tho  children  free  of  eluugo;  for  their  labor  and 
care  they  get  the  crops  they  raise.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
interest  displayed  by  the  children  reacts  upon  tho  parents  so  that 
these  come  to  see  the  significance  of  the  school  gardens. 

9 Biwtaing  m Krlstianla’i  FortwettelseaBkote, 

* ftan  material  submitted  by  Consul -Dunlap,  * 
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Norway's  School  Garden  Association  issued  the  following  appeal 
in  the  interest  of  the  work  to  begin  in  the  spring  of  1915 

No  hands  that  can  do  ap^thing  must  be  idlo  during  the  coming  sprihg  and  summer. 

We  have  in  mind  many  who  for  the  approaching  vacation  have  not  as  yet  found  oppor- 
tunities for  service  in  the  direct  production  of  foodstuff^  For  that  reason  we  are  now 
appealing  to  teachers  everywhere  in  country  and  city,  to  teachers  of  athlete  clubs,  to 
young  peoples*  associations,  temperance  organizations,  welfare  associations,  and  all 
kinds  and  groups  of  persons  with  or  without  political  connections.  Place  y^ureelvw 
at  tho  head,  each  in  his  own  circle,  and  try  to  effect  a cooperation  of  willing  and 
active  forcosf^f  both  men  and  women,  to  tho  eprf' that  we  may  all  get  started  to  work 
for  an  increase  of  the  foodstuffs  our  peopJ#r^hall  need  to  maintain  themeelvoe  Che 
coming  winter.  Obviously  it  is  of  particidar  importance  to  use  the  spring  months  inK 
the  best  way,  but  it  is  of  no  lees  impotfance  to  ueo  the  winter  months  to  organize  the 
work.  We  urge  teachers  to  secure  the  support  of  the  school  authority  and  the  agricul- 
tural committee  with  the  view  of  starting  at  once  to  prepare  the  classes  to  take  hold  of 
the  work  of  planting  potatoes,  cabbage,  kale,  beets,  cairote,  and  other  kinds  of  vege- 
tables to  be  need  in  the  kitchen.  The  chairman  or  leader  of  a society  should  organize 
thc'mambers  into  suitable  work  groups,  say  of  6 to  12  in  each,  And  secure  the  ground, 
the  seeds,  and  the  necessary  tools,  so  that  everything  is  ready  when  spring  comes. 

It  should  be  possible  to  procure  tbo  money  from  patrons  in  tho  villages,  from  the 
banks,  and  from  rich  jHiople  who  may  bo  interested,  A part  may  be  raided  through 
extra  school  exhibitions  and  entertainments  during  the  course  df  the  winter, 

& SCHOOL  WJEJUFABE  ACTIVITIES. 

The  system  of  appointments  and  eventual  pensions  provides 
inducements  for  teachers  to  become  permanent  members  of  the 
coipmunity,  thereby  making  it  possible  for  thoir  advice  and  help  to 
extend  outside  the  school  and  beyond  the  courses.  Large 'and  care- 
fully selected  libraries  for  children  have  been  organized  mainly  by  the 
teachers.  Despite  their , limitations  remote  rural  districts  have 
accomplished  much  in  this  line.  Within  their  resources  they  are 
following  tho  example  set  by  the  cities.  Every  school  attempts  to 
have  at  least  the  beginning  of  a library.  **In  Christiania  at  the  Central 
Library  are  attractive  reading  rooms  for  children,  and  over  340,000 
volumes  selected  to  serve  their  needs.  For  the  year  1015-10, 
37,974  volumes  were  loaned. 

'To  teach  the  children  thoughtful  and  purposeful  thrift  almost  all 
the  schools  of  Christiania  have  conducted  hanking  activities  to  take 
cafe  of  the  pupils'  deposits.  During  1915-16  there  was  a falling  off 
in  the  number  . of  depositors  as  well  as  in  the  sum  total  of  deposits, 
but  the  following  yew:  showed  a recovery  in  the  totals,  so  that  the 
ye^f's  accounts  amounted  vto  144,000  crowns.  Much  of  this  is  drawn 
When  the  ,pupifc  finish  their  courses  or  leave  the  city.  It  is  often 
used  for  clothed*  to  wear  at  commencement  and  graduation  exercises. 
In  these  connections*^  fail  earnestly  to  impress  their 

^ pupils  with)  the  importance  of  .continuing,  to-  a^e.  v'rhe  work  is 
supported  and  handled  by  the  Savings  Bank  of  Christiania. 

. r>  Mar.  S.  1911  • ■ v'  ' . . - .■* 
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The  health  supervise  has  been  hampered  by  the  limited  number 

- . P^cians  who  could  be  assigned  to  the  work,  and  also  by  insuffi- 
cient means  to  provide  an  adequate  number  of  nurses  and  caretakera 
to  foUow.  up  and  apply  the  physicians’  directions.  Though  the  report 
indicates  that  tile  work  has  been  slow,  it  points  tb  exceptiorfal  thor- 

- ouglmess.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  authorities  cooperating  with  the 
medical  inspectors,  that  no  child  in  Norway  shall  suffer  in  health  or 
development  on  account  of  defects  or  diseases  than  can  be -remedied. 
1 here  appears  (o  bo  gratifying  promptness  in -the  application  of  the 
remedial  mensj.rcs  prescribed  in  each  case  - whether  f<fr  eyes,  teeth 
nose,  adenoids,  or  tonsils. . School  physicians  are  directed  to  proceed 
at.  once  to  treat  curvature  ot  ^he  spino,  usuaHy  by  massage  when 

. appropriate,  and  aenoimc  conditions  b.v  ordering  better  nourishment, 
fresh  air  and  rest.  Where  the  parents  are  unable  to  provide  the 
x means,  the  municipality  takes  care  of  the  case.  A record  is  kept  of 
each  child’s  physical  condition,  with  a fullness  that  to  a luvman 
would  seem  unnecessary. 

' ^ thu  S?lir:,,S  of  Christiania  are  ample  facilities  for  pupils’  baths, 
and  each  child  is  instructed  to  .take  at  suitable  intervals  a shower  or 
plunge  bath  of  a temperature  carefully  regulated.  The  school  records 
show  to  what  extent  each  pupil  has  availed  himself  of  these  facilities. 
Instruction  m swimming  is  a regular  part  of  the  school  work,  and  the 
• reports  for  1915-16  showed  that  636^boys  and  480  girls  learned  to 
swim  during  the  year.  Formal  athletic  exercises  with'  the  use  of 
simple  apparatus, are  encouraged  and  regularly  conducted  The 
pupils  of  tins  country. need  no  special  inducements  to  take  .part  in 
whatever  develops  bodily  strength  and  prowess,  and,  as  would  be 

expected,  they  are  especially  enthusiastic  in  their  national  sports  of 
skating  and  skiing.  ' 


Lunch  rooms  have  long  been  connected  with  the  schools- in  some 
form  or  other.  Formerly  the  janitor  had  a supply  of  buns,  rolls, 
coffee,  milk,  etc.,  which  were  furnished  the  children  at  a small  cost 
Now  many  cities  supply  the  primary  children  with  one  meal  a day 
during  the  winter  mtfnths.  To  poorer  children  this  is  free;  to  others 
it  is  sold  at  small  cost.  A central  cooking  department  in  Christiania 
supplies  the  elementary  school  children  with  daily  portions  of  the 
best  food  served  hot  -under  the  direction  of  a matron.  A committee 
of  teachers  decides  what  children  shall  be  served,  upon  application  by 
the  parents.  * J 

In  the  city  of  Stavanger  municipal  welftre  measures  for  school 
children  have  assumed  still  mote  comprehensive  scope.  Tho  district 
comprises. about  150,000  people,  of  wbomabout  one-third  live,  in  the 
erty.  The  children  are  supplied  not  only  with  free  hooka  and  writing 
material,  free  medical  and  dental  cate.  medicine,  and,  when  needed 
free  shoes  and  stockings,  but  also  free  midda^ieato.  Three  times  a' 
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week  a regular  dinner  is  served.  The  meals  are  served  in  three  differ- 
ent localities,  a steam  bakery  supplying  the  food.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  food  maf  eventually  be  prepared  in  a community  kitchen,  as  in 
Copenhagen.  Many  mothers  with  young  children  work  in  the  f ace- 
tones. These  women  often  do.  not  have  sufficient  time  to  see  that 
their  children  are  properly  fed,  and  a diet  of  bread,  butter,  and  coffee 
is  likely  to  be  the  rule;  hence  the  importance  of  the  wholesome  and 
hutptious  meal  thei  school  furnishes.  A committee  decides  each  case 
before  the  children  are  adnptted  to  the  school  tables. 


SPEECH  FORMS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


The  necessity  of  sanctioning  the  use  of  two  language  forms — the 
book  language  and  the  vernacular — has  handicapped  and  often  em- 
barrassed the  teachers  of  Norway.  One  of  these  speech  forms  is 
always  tending  to  supplant  the  other,  with  the  consequent  danger  of 
provoking  controversy,  as  teachers  and  school  boards  take  sides  in  . 
behalf  of  one  or  the  other.  At  school  meetings  and  in  the  educa- 
tional journals  they  have  become  perplexing  problems. 

In  recent  years  the  vernacular  has  made  headway  and  gained 
v adherents  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  wes t,  according  to  a member 
. of  the  Storting,  Mr.  Fretheim,  two-thirds  of  the  districts  have  elected 
it  as  the  preferred  speech  form;  in  the  south  about  one-third,  and  in 
the  north -about  one-tenth.  As  schoolbooks  are  printed  in  both 
forms,  and  as  pupils  sometimes  show  greater  readiness  in  the  one  and 
sometimes  in  the  other,  and,  again,  vernacular  has  not  yet 

attained  complete  fixedness  in  orthograpny  and  grammar,  the  teachers 
and  boards  are  constantly  confronted  with  the  riecessity  of  making 
difficult  selections  and  adjustments.  In  order  to  avoid  clashes  Qov- 
v emment  regulations  were  adopted  with  the  view  of  permitting  teachers 

- and  pupils  to  make  the  adjustment  on  an  elective  basis  with  a min- 
imum requirement. 

In  their  final  examinations  pupils,  according  to  tho  law  of  1907, 
were'  required  to  write  one  essay  in  the  vernacular,  and  explain  a 
selection  from  Old  Norse  literature  from  the  vernacular  and  also 


fronr?Re book  language.  Two  compositions  are  required  to  be  writ- 
ten in  either  the  book  language  or  the  provincial  tongue.  Candi- 
dates who  present  both  of  these  in  the  same  language  are  required 
to  write  an  additional  easy  theme  in  the  other  language/  * 

These  regulations  were  amended  by  a law  passed  during  the  year 
ifilS/and  now  read:  ^ / ‘ , V * / 

li  ln  the  Oral  instruction  tho  pupils  ere  to  use  their  own  speech 
fonprWd  ad ‘far  as  poesible/adapt  his  own natural 

speech  formic  ? ; 7 ' ; . ‘ 

^ * 
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2.  The  school  board  will  decide  for  each  district,  class,  or  division 
(a)  whether  the  written  work  of  the  pupils  is  to  be  done  in  the  vernacu- 
lar or  in  the  book  languages  and  (6)  what  kind  of  primer  is  to  be 

used. 

( hi  -regard  to  textbooks  the  pupils  may  use  either  those  printed  in 
the  vernacular  or  those  in  the  book  language  in  accordance  with  the 
choice  of  parents.or  guardians.  • » 

In  a district  where  parallel  classes  have  been,  organized,  parents 
who  wish  their  children  taught  in  the -speech  form  which  is  not  the 
predominant  one  at  the  school,  may  make  a demand  to -this  effect 
provided  .there  are  enough  children  to  constitute  an  entire  class,  and, 
provided  further,  that  it  can  be  done  without  materially  increasing 
the  expenses  of  the  school.  Children  for  whom  a speech  form  has 
thus  been  chosen  may  not  without  the  consent  of  the  board  pass  over 
into  classes  with  a different  speech  form. 

TEACH*fes’  PENSIONS  IN  NOBWAY. 

The  pension  enactment  of  the  Storting  of 1018  places  the-teacher* 
on  a par  with  government  officials.  It  is  provided  that  the  retirement 
of  a teacher  maybe  requested  by  the“school  board  by  the  time  he  is 
within  3 years  of  the  pension  age;  if  not,  he  may  retain  his  position  5 
years  beyond  this  limit.  When  he  comes  within  10  years  of  the  teach- 
ing limit  of  70,  he  has  the  privilege  of  applying  for  retirement  and 
pension  provided  the  sum  of  his  years  of.  service  ancT of  his  age  is  as 
much  as  80  years.  At  the  age  of  60  with  30  years  of  service  to  his 
credit  he  receives  full  pension.  At  60  with  20  years  of  service  he 
may  be  permitted  to  retire,  but  he  receives  then  only  two-thirds  of 
the  full  pension.  • • . . . 

The*  total  amount  of  the  teachers’  salary  compensation  fohns  the 
basis  for  computihg  the  pension:  Fixed  salaiy,  bonus,  compensation 
for  free  home,  light,  fuel,  and  whatever  else  the  regulations  acknowl- 
edge as  salary,  such  as  pay  as  choir  leader,  secretary  of  the  school  ^ 
board,  etc. /The  pension  is  computed  on  the  sum  total  of  these  salary 
-units.  I , .r,_  , 

■v.  Full  old-age  pension  presupposes  ato^ast  30  years  of  service,  and 
comprises  66  per  cent  of  the  remuneration  if  it  does  not  exceed  3,000 
crowns,  jf  the  salary  in  the  aggregate  is  larger,  the  pension1  is 
decreased  by  0.004  crown  r for  every  additional  crown  up'to  7,000. 
Upon  voluntary  withdrawal  with  less  than  30  y&b  of ; service  tKe 
pension  is  diminished  by  one^thirtieth  for  each  year;  " yet  it  must 
make  an  aggregate  of  at  least  30  pet  cent  of  the  fullpensiori.  < 

A teaeherreceivea  a disability  pension  when  his  physioal'or  mental  ‘ 
pibwers  are  impaired  to  such  an  extent  that  he  must  leav%  btt  position. 
|n  auch  casea  the  yeara  of  .iser^^  the  papmrfo 
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made  equal  to  that  for  retirement  at  the  age  limit.  In  other  cases  of 
invalidity  the  pension  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  old-age  pen- 
siony  yet  not  so  as  to  be  less  than  three-fourths  of  this.  Partial 
inability  to  earn  salary  is  the  cause  for  a corresponding  decrease  in  the 
pension.  A widow's  pension  is  30  per  cent,  of  the  salary  or  the  pen- 
sion of  the  deceased  teacher,  yet  never  less  than  200  crowns  and  not 
more  than  1,500.  It  is  not  paid  in  cases  where  a teacher  marries 
after  his  sixtieth  year  or  after  his  retirement.  It  ceases  upon  remar- 
riage. Orphans  under  18  receive  each  25  per  cent  of  the  widow’s 
pension,  yet  the  total  amount  received  by  the  childron  must  not  be 
more. than  100  per-cent  of  this.  If  both  parents  arc  dead,  the  pension 
of.  the  childron  is  doubled.”  1 9 

WAR  CONDITIONS  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  entire  war  Norway’s  industries  and  commerce  suffered 
more  than  those  of  any  other  neutral  country.  Shp  sustained  enor- 
mous losses  by  the  destruction  of  a great  part  of  her  merchant  fleet. 
Traffic  from  the  first  was  insecure  and,  as  a consequence,  marine 
insurance  was 'high.  ^ Haw  material  was  difficult  to  procure  and  the 
flushed  products  of  shops  and  factories  difficult  to  bring  to  the 
consumer.  ' 

. While  the  war  did  not  result  in  pomm&ndeering  school  buildings  and 
the  labor  of  teacher  and  pupil  as  in  the  belligeront  countries,  it 
virtually  did  this  in  an  indirect  way.  The  high  post  of  everything 
necossary  to  sustain  life  compelled  all  available  forms  of  labor  to 
become  productive. 

>■  The  pupils  off  many  schools  were  requested  to  organize  themselves 
into  groups  and,  together  with  their  teachers,  to  be  ready  to  respond 
tocalls  for, help  on  the  farms.  The  shops  :and  factories  frequently 
experienced  a Portage  of  labor  and  tried  to  recruit  it  from  the  same 
. sources.  \ 

! Ifor  these  reasons  pupils  individually  and  in  groups  were  virtually 
compelled  to  leave  their  class  worktotake  up  something  more  urgent. 
More  or  lees  confusion  in  the  year's  work  was  one  of  the  immediate 
. Effects  tof  this.  Another^  was  to  emphasize  a distinction,  as  . never 
before,  between  book  learning  and  training  leading  to  productiveness.  # 

opportune  for  m inquiry  into  the  aims  and  intentions 
of  almost  .every  subject  in  .the  course.  What  was  Us  purpose! 
V^heredid  it  lead  to,?  Apdwhatwpuld  it  helpto  produce?  As  acon- 
arose^a  tendency  to  give  preference  to  subjects,  that  in 
thebe  respect*  jip  tbthe  demands  of:  the,  times.  . There 

appeared  i an i mention  ; to  Tetrew^thb:.mo^  ^ 
subjects  dready]  i»tabl|»hedi  in';  itbe>>  courses.  Educators  began  to 
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point  out  that  geometry,  for  instance,  dealing  with  lines  and  angles, 
squares  and  cubes,  could  be  brought  into  closer  coordination  with 
the  art  of  making  things — carpentry,  cabinet  making,  building — 
where  the  lines  and  curves  w ere  embodied.  Zoology  might  deal  with 
domestic  animals,  their  ways,  and  values,  as  well  as  with  zebras  and 
lions, 

. The  importance  of  daily  work  and  labor,  and  the  duty  of  bringing  it 
into  the  class  room  and  teaching  it  as  a recognized  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  teachers’  journals  and  meetings.  It  was  one  of  the 
chief  points  adopted  by  the  Pedagogical  Folk  Meeting  in  Christiania  on 
August  25,  1918.  But  the  teachers  of  Norway  went  further.  They 
were  not  content  with  simply  giving  labor  a place  in  the  curriculum; 
they  demanded  conditions  that  should  obliterate  social  distinctipna 
between  work  with  the  hand  and  work  mainly  with  the  intellect— 
they  insisted  on  the  prestige  of  labor.  With  this  in  view  theeducatora 
of  Norway  have  formally  asked  that  labor  should  be  into 

schools  hitherto  considered  exclusive,  and  there  given  a place  of 
distinction. 


On  the  purely  economic  side  the  wA  affected  teachers  severely. 
During  normal  times  a teacher  in  Norway  has  a fair  salary,  The 
pension  of  which  he  is  eventually  assured  permits  him  to  look  forward 
to  the  future  without  anxiety  and  hence  to  do  his  work  with  a full 
collection  of  his  powers.  Yet  his  remuneration  is  so  carefully  adjusted 
to  his  actual  expense  that  a. sudden  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
creates  distress.  a 

Hence  the  war  brought  hard  times  to  the  .teacher  as  well  as  to 
others.  His  salary  was  not  commensurate  with  the  added  outlay. 
The  authorities  were  willing  to  provide  relief,  but  to  adjust  salaries 
by  enactments  of  the  Storting  proved  to  be  slow.  Through  their 
journals  and  such  other  means  of  publicity  as  they  could  command, 
the  teachers  brought  their  economic  difficulties  before  the  people.  At 
its  meeting  in  Trondhjem  the  Teachers’  Association  Vktn&My  resolvM 
itself  into  an  organization  to  campaign  for  reliefs  The  parM&menfc&fcy 
response  came,  first  in  the  form  of  war  bonuses  and  Mgh  expense 
"bonuses,  and,  finally,  with  a plan  for  a direct  general  increase  of  sala- 
ries commensurate  with  the  present  times. 

A communication  from  the  president  of  the  National  l^ehere’  As« 
sociation  of  Norway,  Mr,  A.  Eorkhuamo,  dated  November  "20^- 
shows  that  while  the  bill  providing  an  increase  in  salaries  was  pending 
before  the  Starting,  the  people  throughout  th&  counted  g<maria%! 
took  independent  action  and  very  materially  increased  the  Salaries 
in  their  respective  communities 
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Economic  pressure,  too,  caused  a shortage  of  teachers  thatgreatly 
handicapped  the  work  of  instruction  in  certain  parts  of  Norway. 
Other  lines  of  employment  with  more  satisfactory  pay  attracted  many 
teachers.  A report  mmo  to  the  department  of  education  at  Chris- 
tiania that  in  1917  several -hundred  positions  had  remained  vacant 
and  that  during  the  same  year  a still  greator  number  of  positions  had 
to  be  filled  by  persons  without  professional  training.  In  some  parts 
of  tho  country  the  weeks  of  tho  term  of  some  schools  wore  arranged 
so  that  the  teacher  could  serve  two  schools. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  war  on  the  pupils  was  forced  upon  the 
• attention  of  the  teachers.  Familiarity  with  the  accounts  from  the 
front,  with  details  of  bloodshed  and  violence,  tends  to  disturb  the 
psychic  balance  of  a pupil  in  his  impressionable  years.  Reports  from 
the  w;arring  nations  state  that  moral  confusion  sets  in  among  school 
children  to  the  extent  of  causing  an  alarming  increase  in  juvenile 
offenses.  The  teachers  of  Norway  aro*atterdpting  to  jypvont  the 
damage  that  threatens  the  children  from  exposure  to  notions  of  war  * 
and  violonce.  They  seek  to.  lead  the  attention  of  the  pupils  away 
from  these  foreign  interests  to  the  interests  and  the  affairs  of  their 
native  land.  In  the  scenes  of  'Norway,  in  their  fields  and  fjords,  in 
their  commerce  and  their  industries,  the  teachers  have  found  counter- 
attractions  more  favorable  to  the  moral  and  psychic  health  of  the 
pupils.  ' 


The  war  has  emphasized  Another  duty  that  falls  on  tho  teacher. 
The  clergymen  of  tho  peace  association  of  Norway  have  addressed 
themselvos  to  tho  General  Po&oo  Association  requesting  tho  latter  to 
formulate  plans  to  enlist  the  teachers  actively  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
It  had  been  assumed  at  the  Peace  Conference  at  Born,  in  11)15,  that 
the  clergy  could  accomplish  the  most  in  the  interest  of  peace.  But 
later  it  becam*  obvious  that  the  field  was  too  large,  and  that  consid- 
erations of  a purely  pyschological  character  added  to  the  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  popular  misconception  that  the  church  and  the  school 
were  two  independent  institutions.  The  public  comments  touching 
tins  question  of  the  work  for  peace  has  brought  tho  teachers’  share  in 
, it,  into  a clear  light.  No  other  class  has  an,  opportunity  like  the 
■ teateher  for  instilling  and  confirming  humane  and  cultural  sentiments, 
of  poacejn  the  hearts  of  the  young.  j 

^ 

PRESENT  TREND  IN  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT  AND  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION^ 

■.  

v^The  present: efforts  to  giro4  the  schools  a mortf  organic  continuity 
from  the-  primary  years  to  the  years  of  secondary  advancement  have 
: their  origin  in  tile  same  general  causes  in  all  the  countries;  of  norlhem 
^Europe.  In  reports  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
and  Education  Department  of  Norway^  comprising  a consensus*}! 
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•opinions  §mong  tho  school  men  of  that  country,  the  movements 
there  are  traced  and  set  forth  in  full.  The  several  official  publica- 
tions issued  under  the  Auspices  of  that  body,  the  latest  bearing  the 
date  of  March  2,  1917,  indicate  tho  issues  that  are  uppermost.  Sup- 
plementary accounts  in  tho  educational  journals  of  Norway  make  it 
possible  to  follow  tho  movements  up  to  tho  end  of  1918.' 

The  committeo  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  report  main- 
tains that  not  only  educational,  but,  in  a measure,  social  purposes 
come  into  play  in  adapting  tho  schools  of  that  country  to  the  needs 
of  the  people.  The  unrest  noted  with  tho  crns$quent  demand  for 
altered  adaptations  arises  from  the  present  democratic  insistence 
. that  the  purely  social  aim  be  eliminated  and  that  the  child's  bent  and 
endowments  alone  dotermine  the  stage  where  its  divergence  into  a 
selected  educational  course  may  be  permitted.  With  past  school 
traditions  in  mind  tho  committee  maintains  that  m a community 
where  a child’s  position  in  life  is  determined  by  its  birth  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  plan  a school  well  adapted  to  impart  a fitting  measure 
of  information  and  training;  a steadily  ascending  course  of  develop- 
ment leading  directly  toward  the  goal  could  then  be  planned,  mak- 
ing it  unnecessary  for  the  learner  to  stray  into  by-paths  or  to  be  dis- 
tracted by  minor  aims,  but  loading  him  to  concentrate  all  his  attention 
and  bend  all  his  energies  toward  reaching  the  goal  clearly  in  sight 
from  the  beginning. 

From  tho  first  the  courses  would,  under  those  conditions,  take 
difTeront  directions  in  accordance  with  various  aims,  coon  creating 
a marked  distance  between  the  routes  by  their  constant  divergence. 
For  this  reason  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pass  over 
from  ono  route  to  the  other,  which  might  become  desirable  where 
one  should  discover  during  his  progress  that  he  had  been  mistaken 
in  his  destination  or  his  endowments,  and  hence  wished  his  aim 
changed. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  tho  movement  toward 
unification  *began,  when  the  preparatory  classes  of  the  middle 
schools  were,  to  a great  extent,  taken  over  by  the  folk  school.  With 
the  same  general  aim  the  law  of  1896  provided  a further  lengthening 
of  the  folk  school  by  two  yo&rs. 

After  that  date  interest  in  reforms  toward  this  end  became  more 
general,  at  least  among  teachers  and  patrons  of  schools.  In  conse- 
quence further  changes  were  diseuBsed  in  1909  in  connection  with 
the  debate  on  the  budget  for  secondary  schools*  In  this  discussion 
it  bocnhie  clear  that  the  articulation  between  the  folk  school  and 
the  middle  school  was  unsatisfactory,  and  that  it  might  be  well  to 
consider  whether  an  adjustment  in  Atobjecta  and  courses  tymlti  M 
be  effected  requiring  pupils  to  complete  the  seven  classes  instead 
five  of  the  fplk  school  to*  entrance  condition  to  the  middle  schooi 
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'The  opposition  contended  that  the  present  law  did  not  place  any 
obstacles  in  the  way-of  such  articulation,  but  that  carrying  it  into 
general  effect  would  necessitate  extensive  revisions  of  instruction 
plans  and  textbooks  and  tfcat  in  the  few  places  where  it_had  been 
- tried  the  result  had  not  been  satisfactory ; even  a three-year  middle 
school  had  had  great  difficulties  in  bringing  its  pupils  to  a point  of 
advancement  where  they  could  pass  the  examination.  An  alterna- 
tive course  of  growth  was  suggested,  by  pointing  out  that  the  com- 
mon school  itself  was  capable  of  a development  to  tho  extent  of 
. preparing  its  own  pupils  for  an  examination  virtually  equal  to  that 
of  the  middle  school.  A nucleus  of  subject  matter  in  tho  instruction 
could  be  provided  and  required  of  all;  parallel  with  this  could  be 
elective  subjects  for  those  who  had  the  middle  school  examination 
in  view. 

On  November  7, 1911,  a committee  of  sovon  persons  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a .report  on  tho  question  of  how  to  effect  a closer  union 
between  the  Mk  school  and  the  secondary  school.  As  points  of 
departure  fo^Beir  work  the  laws  dofujiwg  tho  aims  of  the  two 
schools,  respecmrely,  were  cited:  \ , 

The  folk  school  should  help  togive  children  a Christian  bringing  up  and  such  general 
training  as  should  be  common  to  all  members  of  society;  the  middle  school  continuing 
from  the  folk  school  should  give  the  pupils  a finished  and  advanced  general  training 
adapted  to  the  receptivity  of  the  children’s  years 


In  May,  1915,  tho  committee  made,  a report  in  which  the  trend 
of  opinion  among  Norway’s  schoolmen  was  clearly  exhibited. 

Among  tho  difficulties  set  forth  in  tho  committee’s  published 
statement  was  that  tho  contemplated  reorganization  would  involve 
transition  stages  requiring  special  adjustment  in  courses  and  man- 
agement. About  70  per  cent  of  the  municipal  middle  schools  with- 
out gymnasium  had  only  a total  enrollment  of  from  40  to  150  pupils, 
If  these  schools  loso  their  two  lower  classes,  as  some  of  the  proposed 
planB  would  require,  tho  attendance  would  be  cut  down  to  such 


=;■  . M*  extent  that  they  could  not  well  be  continued  as  independent  Schools. 
xr  They  would,  be  merged  with,  the  folk,  school,  and  there  would,  in 
consequence,  be  one  head  for  both  institutions.  This  adjustment 
would  have  to  be  left,  to  tho  administrative  boards.  Many  middle 
schpols  are  so  large -that  . even  if  tjiey  should  lose  the  two , lower 
classes 'they. would  continue  to  exist  as  independent  institutions 
with  respect  to  buildings,  faculties,  and  management.  As  many  of 
_ .them,  are  located  in  . the  larger  pities,  they  would,  whon  .reorganized 
y.Wj'an 't^diyidfid  .institution,  according  to  the 'plan  under  considera- 

.parallel  classes.  In  those  schools 
gypanasuim  work,  it.  would  be  most  natural 
school, ip^s^with. /the  gym- 
4>»d« thft sMperi»Wiwo«  at  Ub /rector.  / /,  / i/,  ./ 
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Iti  adopting  an  order  of  this  kind,  various  difficulties  would  he 
met,  and  not  least  in  icgard  to  the  difference  in  the  present  training 
and  duties  of  the  tochers  in  the  two  classes  of  schools.  The  com* 
mitteo  pointed  out  that  the  reorganization  of  the  present  middle 
schools  into  schooh*,of  two-vcar  scope  will  have  the  immediate 
effect  of  making  superfluous  a number  of  teachers  now  holding 
positions  without  any  provision  for  their  employment  in  either 
the  folk  school  or  the  reconstituted  middle  schools,  even  though 
these  and  parallel  .classes  Connected  with  them  should  increase  In 
number. 

At  this  stage  of  the  progress  the  matter  was  again  taken  up  by* 
the  Storting  in  1916  and  a sum  of  3,000  crowns  was  appropriated 
to  enable  the  committee,  to  continue  its  investigations.  The  plans 
of  the  committee,  which  were  in  the  meantime  fully  discussed  by 
schoolmen  throughout  the  country,  and  eventually  submitted  to 
the  Storting  were  in  substance  as  follows: 

1.  An  outline  for  the  apportionment  of  hours  and  plan  for  in- 
struction in  a two-year  middle  school  continued  from  a seven-year 
folk  school.  In  order  to  show  the  articulation  best  adapted  to 
•effect  the  desired  coalescence,  the  plan  includes  a time  scheme  cover-  • 
ing  years  six  and  seven  of  the  folk  school  and  two  years  of  the 
middle  school.  It  also  defined  the  aim  to  he  attained  in  each  subject 
in  the  concluding  year  of  the  folk  school— the  degree  of  advancement, 
in  fact,  that  would  have  to  bo  reached  in  religion,  Norwegian  history, 
science,  etc.  In  a similar  way  tho  outline  set  forth  tho  aim  of  the 
middle  school.  Specific  remarks  on  the  outline  were  then  added 
touching  on  such  details  of  subjects,  hours,  and  adjustments  as 
would  be  likely  to  como  up  in  the  reorganization.  In  tho  subse- 
quent discussion  of  this  outline,  considerable  opposition  was  met  on 
the  ground  that  it  necessitated  a serious  disturbance  of  the  plans 
followed  by  the  folk  school  without  any  real  and  obvious  gain. 

2.  The  second  proposition  was  a combination  of  a three-year 
middle  school  continued  from  the  seventh  class  of  the  folk  school. 
In  the  event  this  plan  should  be  considered  for  adoption  it  was  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  well  to  lollop  the  lead  of  a number  of  cities 
that  had  already  put  it  into  effect,  and  that  a typical  normal  plan  be 
adopted  for  these  schools.  Several  suggestions  regarding  subjects 
were  also  made  by  the  committee. 

3.  In  view  of  the  anticipated  objections  to  plans  1 and  2 tho  com- 
mittee drafted  a third  plan:  A six-year  folk  school  followed  by  ad- 
vanced courses  of  instruction,  one  of  which  comprised  & three-year 
middle  sohool.  There  would  then  be  two  divisions  of  the  six-year 
penod,-  namely,  an  infant  school  of  two  years,  and  an-  elementary 
school  of  four.  A schedule  for  these  divisions  covering  subjects  and 
toum  was  appended  by the  oonuhittee,  though  Ihey  di4  not  findit 

, ^ -vif i •;>  * •>.  .»  1 
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necces&ry  to  enter  into  all  details  of  the  .instruction  under  this  plan. 
The  advantages  gained  by  it  would  be : (a)  The  middle  school  examina- 
tkurwould  be  reached  after  nine  yeprs;  (b)  the  course  of  the  middle 
school  would  comprise  three  years;  (c)  the  folk  school  would  at  no 
point  in  its  work  be  disturbed  by  adjustments  necessary  to  the  plan 
of  the  middle  school. 

4.  In  its  further  work  the  committee  dealt  wi^i  a plan  for  a practical 
continuation  course  in  the  middle  school  and  found  that  there  were  no 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  shaping  a course  of  this  kind,  so  that 
it  would  lead  to  the  middle-school  examination  requiring  equal  ad- 
vancement. The  gain  in  this  arrangement  would  be  that  the  impres- 
sion of  a subordinate  rank  would  be  removed  from  tho  practical  in- 
struction which  up  to  this-  time  had  been  connected  with  fhe  folk 
schools.  There  would,  in  every  case,  be  the  positive?  gain  that  such  a 
course  would  lead  to  a goal  which  prevailing  views  associated  with  a 
certain  respect  and  prestige. 

The  new  arrangements  thus  outlined  involved  considerable  de- 
parture from  the  present  plan  apd  organization  of  the  schools,  and 
in  some  cases,  necessitated  a regrettable  disturbance  of  the*  present 
order.  The  Ecclesiastical  and  Education  Department  found  that  the 
views  embodied  in  the  report  should  be  given  thorough  consideration, 
but  as  none  of  the  propositions  had  & sufficiently  general  approval 
to  be  recommended  for  embodiment  in  the  statutes  to  govern  future 
school  organizations,  the  department  recoiriended  to  the  budget  com- 
mittee of  1917  that  10,000  crowns  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  a 
new  committee  to  push  the  work  on  this  important  and  difficult  * 
problem  to  completion.  Such  further  expenditure  and  delay  did 
not  meet  with  favor  either  among  schoolmen  or  laymen. 

Moreover,  the  general  discussion  aroused  by  the  committee’s  re- 
port created  & feeling  among  all  ranks  that  the  views  of  the  people  of 
'♦*  the  nation  on  these  matters  should  be  given  Official  expression. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1918  this  opinion  gained  support 
at  a number  of  meetings  held  by  various  teachers’  associations. ! The 
proposition  received  such  general  approval  that  a call  was  issued 
through  the  educational  joura&b  for  a general  teachers’  and  citizens’ 
school  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  University  of  Christiania  in  August, 
1918.  . . 

In  this  way  there  came  about  what  has  been  regarded  as  an  epoch- 
making  educational  mass  meeting;  certainly  this  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  school  events  in  Soandinavia  of  1918.  Laymen  and  educators 
assembled  at;  the  University  of  Christiania  on  August  25,  and  out- 
lined ^e  demandi  tkai  Norwegian  people  should  make  on  the 
^ fdrtnal  resolutions  bat%QricaHy  adopted  they  assorted 
Uni 
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l.  ** Bringing-up  and  character  forming  are  more  important  for 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  than  intellectual  training.” 

Insistence  was  laid  on  fewer  examinations,  more  personal  responsi- 
bility of  the  teacher,  more  efficient  supervision,  and  greater  freedom 
for  the  initiative  of  the  individual.  In  discussing  the  point  last  men- 
tioned those  present  deprecated  the  pressure  that  influences  or  com- 
pels a toucher  to  move  only  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  a political 
or  educational  majority,  and  that  laws,  regulating  plans,  and  ex  am  in  a-  ■ 
tions  circumscribe  the  work. 

3.  Training  for  actual  work  must  bo  made  more  prominent  in  all 

schools  as  well  as  in  themiddleijchool?  an^  the  continuation  schools. 
The  professional  preparation  should  have  regard  to  this. 

In  this  connection  it  was  urged  that  the  new  middie  schools  should 
not  1)0  made  more  popular,  but" that  overy-day  work  should  bo  ele- 
vated and  given  its  place  and  prestige  in  the  middle  schools  now*  re- 
garded as  exclusive.  . 

4.  uTiie  Government  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  appoint  a com- 
mittee to  prepare  a unified  plan  for  continuation  schools,  work  schools, 
and  other  classes  of  schools  to  enter  into  a legally  fixed  continuity  for 
an  educational  training  based  on  the  elementary  schools.  This  com- 
mittee should  include  members  from  all  classes  of  city  and  rural 
scEo-Js,  from  the  primary  to  the  university.” 

5.  “It  will  improve  the  peoples'  bringing-up  if  each  kind  of  school 
has  its  own  council  and  that  all  of  Norway  has  a central  council  of 
control,  a national  board  representing  all  kinds  of  schools  from  the 

’ primai^to  the  university.  But  it  should  be  provided  that  each  class 
of  institutions  shall  act  with  full  independence  under  the  regulations  j 
of  its  own  board." 

There  would,  accordingly,  be  established  a board,  for  secondary 
schools,  one  each  for  agricultural  schools,  technical,  normal,  and* 
engineering  schools ; and  each  board  should  work  with  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  others.  At  the  same  time  it  was. felt  that  they  haye 
^ so  much  in  common  as  to  require  a central  supervising  board  represent? 
ing  thorn  all  and  consisting  of  the  superintendeafs-rof  the  individual 
boards,  the  rectors  of  the  high  sohools,  and  the  rector,  of  the  university., 

6.  “The  State  should  establish  a teachers'  high  school,  either  indo-. 

pendent  or  as  a part  of  the  unive*rsity.  Whateveris.  fundamental  .iu 
daily  work  should  here  receive  the  place  and  rank  that  corr(^ponds  ;to  M 
the  basic  elements  in  the  people's  lifeu”  added that , 

real,  every-day  work  should  have  a place  in  ret^ni^od  courses  . o^(i 


manual  \york  for,  men  and  women,  household „ , .natural  ;hi^ tory4  Je tcty 
yet  in  such  a way  , that  the  aim  of  moral  stah^ty  .^p^' 


character  should  jgive  direction,  to  it  all.” 
171030°— 21— Bull,  89 28 
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That  the  work  done  by  the  school  committee  iJTould  lend  to  such  a 
referendum  was  perhaps  not  anticipated,  but  #th6^gh  tho  complica- 
tions resulting  make  an  early  enactment  by  the. Storting  impossible, 
they  will  eventually  lead  to  a fuller  embodiment  of  tho  people  s views 
in  the  school  system. 

RKFKRtiNTKS. 

Tmb  tilling  jtvgit  av.  den  av  departementet  for  Kirkc  og  Un<1nrvwmnp»vaosf,nct 
nedpatto  kpmite. 

L’tfalelser  fra  de  hoiore  almonakolcr. 

Report  on  EnhefsskoiesporsmaaloU  1917:  Euhetsskolekomiteensavfcluttende  be- 
merkninger. 

Skolebladet,  Norsk  SkuleUdondo. 


SWEDEN. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  EDUCATION  AT.  SYSTEM. 

Public  education  in  Sweden  is  administered  through  tho  Eccle- 
siastical and  Education  Department  and  its  various  bureaus.  A 
local  school  board,  consisting  of  four  members  chosen  by  tho  parish 
assembly,  has  charge  of  details  touching  the  schools  of  each  parish. 
The  pastor,  who  formerly  was  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  board,  is 
no  longer  so,  according  to  a recont  ruling,  but  must’ bo  elected  like 
tho  others,  in  order  to  become  a member.  Another  change  in  tho 
local  school  ^administration  has  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  tho  man- 
agement in  many  cities  from  a separate  board  to  the  city  council. 

Changes  are  also  contemplated  in  the  organization  of  the  diefeesnn 
boards, . which  exerciso  supervision  over  the  locd  administration. 
These  boards,  it  is  generally  conceded,  are  not  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted adapted  for  tho  satisfactory  superintendence  of  instruction.* 

But  in  regard  to  the  change  that  would  be  expedient  to  make  them 
more  capable,  opinions  do  not  concur.  In  the  propositions  'pre- 
pared by  a special  committee  and  dealt  with  by  the  Riksdag,  tho 
alternative  appeared  to  be  either  to  reconstitute  the  diocesan  boards 
so  as  to  guarantee  that  they  would  deal  with  school  matters  with* 
greater  regard  to  tho  interest^  of  the  folk  school  and  tho  demands  of 
educational  science  or  else  thfct  their  functions  os  educational  boards 
should  cease  altogether.  Thus  far  the  Riksdag  has  taken  no  other 
action  than  to  refer  the  consideration  of  this  question  back  to  the 
committee.  With  the  same  purpose  of  perfecting  the  administration 
of  the  schools  successive  enactments  from  1904  to  1914  resulted  in 
the"  ^^tioh  of  a general  supervisory  board  for  the  control  of  sec- 
onde^  ^ttcation  and  oSfc^t  special  board  jp4qpendent  of  the  other  to 
exercise  supervision  over  the  folk  schoolsknd  fformal  schools: 


ifolkikokkataultf,  Stockholm,  1016. 
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The  character  of  tho  9chool  inspection  has  also  received  much  at- 
tention. The  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  State;  they  visit  tho 
schools,  confer  with  the  school  authorities;  assist  and  advise  these 
officials,  examine  petitions  and  appoals,  and  investigate  and  report 
* on  requests  for  State  aid  and  for  enlarging  the  activities  of  schools. 
How  these  important  duties  shall  be  attended  to  with  the  best  re- 
sults has  also  been  the  subject  of  investigation  by  a committee  of 
, tho  Riksdag.  This  body  reached  tlur  conclusion  that  the  work  of 
tho  inspectors  was  .that  of  specialists  and  that  they  should  be  ap- 
pointed and  directed  by  ^gulations  with  this  character  of  thoir  duties 
in  view.  Accordingly,  the  entire  country  was  organized  into  new  v 
districts  of  inspection;  a new  code  of  instruction  was  provided,  and 
new  inspectors  to  the  number  of  34  were  appointed. 

Education  in  Sweden  has  been '"compulsory  since  1842,  the  ages  of 
required  attendance  being  7 to  14.  If  a child  has  not  made  satis- 
factory advance  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  year,  further  attend- 
ance is  required.  These  measures  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
illiteracy  to  a fraction  of  1 per  cenk 

Tho  common  school  period  covers  six  years,  divided  into  a primary 
course  of  two  years  and  an  elementary  course  proper  of  four.  The 
pupil  anay  then  enter  either  a continuation  school  of  two  or  three 
years  or  an  intermediate  secondary  school,  the  latter  continuing  his 
schooling  to  the  age  of  about  16. 

As  early  as  the  third  year  of  the  elementary  course  the  pupil’s  fur-„ 
ther  studies  may  begin  to  assume  a particular  direction,  if  such  has 
been  determined.  If  advanced  studies  are  contemplated*,  the  pupil 
will  enter  the  modern  secondary  school,  which  after  six  years  opens 
to  him  either  the  modem  gymnasium  or  tho  classical  gymnasium, 
both  concluding  with  a final  examination  (studont-examen)  prepar- 
atory for  the  university. 

From  the  continuation  school  and  the  communal  middle  school  the 
way  deads  to  various  tr ados  and  practical  activities,  business  schools, 
household  schools,  agricultural  schools*.  technical  schools,  and 
engineering. 

The  school  year  averages  35  weeks,  210  days,  with  a maximum  of 
35  hours  per  week.  This  normal  duration  of  the  year  is  varied  to 
some  extent  by  local  c^(Jitions.  If  the  degree  of  advancement 
attained  at  the  completion  of  a certain  stage  be  measured  by  tho  , 
number  of  years  from  IBe  pupil's  entrance  in  the  primary  class,  tho 
following  view,  of  it  will  appoar:  (a)  The  elementary  school  com-, 
plotod  after  six  years;  (b)  a continuation  school,  ulhally  after  eight 
years;  (c)  the  real  skola  (ihodorn  school)  after  nine;  (d)  the  com- 
munal middle  school  after  10;  (e)  the  gymnasium  after  12.  (It  is 
.•  continued  from  the  fifth  class  of  tile  inodern  school.)  . , * » 
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Schedules  apportioning  the  time  and  specifying  the  subjects  hre 
drawn  up  for  each  school  on  the  basis  of  a compendium  furnished 
by  the  State*  The  school  plans  are  not  all  uniform,  for  the  intension 
is  to  leave  such  freedom  to  the  local  districts  as  may  be  required^by 
conditions  that  prevail  there.  In  the  elementary  school  Bible  stories 
and  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism  give  the  fundamentals  in  religious 
instruction.  The  Swedish  language,  history,  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  natural  history  are  taken  up  first.  Swedish  and  religion  are 
continued  throughout;  bookkeeping,  psychology,  civics,  drawing, 
gymnastics,  singing,  domestic-science  practice,  and  a foreign  lan- 
guage  (generally  English)  are  added  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  or 
. three  years.  Subjects  pertaining  to  hoalth,  such  as  the  hygiene  of 
the 'teeth,  are  made  obligatory.  Training  in  swimming  hns  of  late 
received  such  attention  that  it  is  iikety  to  be  taken  up  as  a regular 
subject. 

Sweden  has  77  advanced  secondary  schools,  39  with  the  six-year 
plan  and  38  both  roal-skola  and  gymnasium,  or  the  nine-year  ^lun, 
and  also  20  private  institutions  with  gymnasium  rank. 

The  fact  that  advanced  schools  for  girls  did  not  exist  in  any  great 
number  till  toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  due  to  tm- 
' ditions  that  did  not  recognize  education  as  necessary  to  a girl's 
advancement  in  life;  now  thero  are  more  than  80  institutions  of?  this 
kind  living  a total  enrollment  of  about  18, GOO  pupils.  The  courses 
include  three  years  primary  and  eight  years  advanced  instruction. 
The  work  in  the  upper  classes  has  a gymnasium  character, .and  leads 
to  a final  examination  conferring  a standing  equal  to  that  of  the 
gymnasia  for  boys.  In  comparing  the  curricula  of  the  upper  classes 
with  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  gymnasia  for  boys  we  find,  as 
would  bo  expected,  several  new  subjects,  including  domestic  science 
and  needlework.  the  modenv4^nguages  there  is  also  a wider  range 
of  choice. 

/-In  the  .spring  of  1918  there  were  49  peoples'  high  schools  in  Sweden. 

' ''Here\they  are  similar  in  aims  and  methods  to  those  of  Denmark, 
where  they  had  their  origin,  but  unlike  those  of  Denmark  they  h^ve 
never  Wen  connected  with  any  special  folk  movements  in  religioner 
civil  life;  They  provide  short  practical  courses  for  grown  ,peop\e 
whose,  schdbling  has  been  interrupted,  say  at  12  or  If  years,  but  who 
later  wish  further  training.  They  receive  their  pupils  mainly  from  the\ 
farms  and  they  educate  them  back  to  the  farms.  They  are  founded 
by  private  or  community  endeavor;  they  receive  state  subsidy—in 
1917  it  amounted  to  476,000  crowns— but  they  are,  in  the  main, 
r.v  independent  of  state  boards  of  control.  The  semesters  are  so  divided 
/ , that  men  receive  instruction  in  the  winter  and  women  in  the  summer. 
There 'are  no  examinations,  either  entrance  or  final.  The  30  or 
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more  agricultural  schools  throughout  the  country  are  conducted  in 
close  connection  with  them.1 

Trade  schools  are  found  in  all  tho  principal  cities.  In  Stockholm 
nine  of  these  were  established  between  1912-lflH5.  They  com  prise 
a machine  workers'  school,  carpenters'  school,  blacksmiths' school, 
electric  motor  school,  school  for  tinsmiths  and  coppersmiths,  plumbers'  ? 

school,  millinery'  school,  dressmakers'  school,  school  in  household  « i 
work,  bakers’  school,  and  a bricklayers'  schpol.  Each  school  is  under 
slate  su[>ervision  having,  however,  its  own  board.  With  few  excep- 
tions. they  uro  “one-day"  schools;  that  is*  pupils  attend  one  day  a ^ 

week  and  work  as  apprentices  the  remaining  live.  Their  immediate 
object  is  to  secure  for  the  pupils  suitable  work  in  the  shops  and  7 | 

tbrics.  lhc  superintendent  is  in  close  cooperation  with  factories  andx 
their^  foremen,  tho  latter  often 'being  instructors  at  tho  schools. 

They  give  progressive  courses  of  three  years,  TJio.entrance  condi- 
tions are  to  have  attained  14  years,  passed  through  G years  elementary 
school,  and,  finally,  to  have  secured  employment  in  a shop  of  the  I 

kind  in  which  tho  school  gives  instruction.  Obligatory  studies  are  I 

reading,  writing,  social  economy,  bookkeeping  such  as  applies  to  the  i 

trader  hygiene,  and  gymnastics.  Though  attendance  is  voluntary,  p 

studies  may  here  M taken  up  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  }| 

191-S,  which  makes  attendance  at  a continuation  school  obligatory  fel 

* uPon  11  pupils  after  having  completed  the  elementary  period. 

Among  institutions  wdiere  advanced  technical  instruction  is  given 
are  tho  following:  The  Technical  School  at  Stockholm  with  five  f 

departments':  1.  Technical  Evening  School;  2.  Technical  School  for  | 

Wopen  Pupils;  3.  Higher  Industrial  Art  School;  4.  Building  and  ® 

Trade  School;  5.  Mechanical  School,  which  has  80  teachers  and  about  i 

2,000  pupils. 

r The  Technical  School -at  Eskilatuna  has  a department  for  the  finer.  | 
kinds  of  forging  and  metal  working  with  instruction  in  freehand 
drawing  with  styles  of  art,  modeling,  carving,  engraving,  metal  cast-  j 

ing,  chasing,  metal  hammering,  etching,  galvanizing;  forging,  filing, 
and  turning.  Other  technical  colleges  are  located  at  A&lnid^  Bor&s,  ' ' 
Orebro,  Norrkdpiug,  and  Harnosand.  - I 

Tho  Royal  Technical  High  School  at  Stockholm  gives  advanced  * i 
instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  sciences.  ‘ It  is  open  only  to 
those  who  have  passed  the  final  examination  at  the  gymnasium.  Thp 
course  of  study  is  four  years  and  comprises:  (1)  Machine  construc- 
tion; (2)  electrical  engineering;  (3)  chemical  technology;  (4)  mining  j 
science;  (5)  road  construction  knd  hydraulic  engineering;  (6)  archi- 
tecture; and  (7)  shipbuilding.  There  is  also  a department  called  | 

the  Material  Testing  Institute.  The  teaching  staff  comprises,  24  i 

pj  lessors,  2 lecturers,  24  special  teachers,  and  a number  of  assistants. 
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The  pa9t  few  years  have  been  marked  by  a number  of  reforms  and 
improvements  in  the  facilities  for  preparing  and  training  teachers. 
The  salaries  of  the  teaching  staff  at  teachers1  colleges  have  in  general 
been  liberally  increased;  so  have  alsp  the  allowances  and  stipends  of 
students  at  these  institutions.  Nine  training  colleges  for  men,  six  for 
women,  two  private  colleges  for  women — one  at  Gothenborg  and  one 
at  Stockholm — prepare  teachers  f of  positions  in  secondary  schools. 
They  admit  pupils  between  the  ages  of  18  and  26,  the  academic  condi- 
tion for  entrance  being  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  elementary, 
course. 

The  courses  comprise  four  years,  much  of  the  time  of  the  last  two 
years  being  devoted  to  practice  teaching.  There  are  34  other  train- 
ing schools  for  teachers  of  the  primary  grades.  These  give  shorter 
cburses,  the  total  time  of*attendance  amounting  to  from  8 to  16 
months.  There  are  three  schools  for"  teachers  of  defectives,  6 for 
sloyd,  and  5 for  domestic  economy.  Special  institutions  also  train 
teachers  in  drawing,  music,  gymnastics,  and  jjames.  In  1908  a pro- 
fessorship in  education  was  established  at  the  University  of  Upsala, 
and  in  1911  a professorship  in  psychology  and  education  was  insti-. 
tuted  at  the  University  of  Lund. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  continuous  improvement  of  teachers, 
a number  of  courses,  more  or  less  permanently  established,  have 
come  into  existence.  Fox  this  purpose  there  has  been  a lecture 
course  d Stockholm  since  1890.  Academic  vacation  courses  are 
given  during  successive  years  at  Upsala,  Stockholm,  Lund,  and 
Gothenborg.  Specibl  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  is 
furnished  through  organized  effort -in  N&&s  and  Jonk5ping^  Various 
teachers'  travel  fupds  have  been  provided.  A State  grant  makes 
an  annual  sum  of  12,000  crowns  available  for  this  purpose.  J^und, 
M&lmd,  Gothenborg,  and  Stockholm  have  municipal  travel  fundg  of 
* from  a few  hundred  crowns  to  several  thousands  annually. 


CARE  OF  THE  PUPILS*  HEALTH.  ' 

The  school  authorities  require  an  examination- of  the  pupils’  sight 
and  hearing  at  stated  times  and  have  provisions  for  applying  reme- 
dies find  correctives  f6r  abnormal  conditions.  A statement  from  a 
physician  is  made,  out  prescribing  the  treatment  adapted  to  promoto 
normal,  health  anld  growth.  If  tho  parents  are  without  sufficient 
means  io  Have  the  child  treated  by  oculist,  dentist,  or  masseur,  the 
;dbef iar  provided"  K| the  immunity.  In  most  of  tha  cities  and  larger 
towns  the  schools  arrange  for  batHs  and  swimming  for  both  boys 
. tod"  g^  at  lsuitable  places  i the  oper  and  in  the  wipter  plunge 
‘bato^aid  ^ibwer  bathA  ains  provided  indoors  the  use  of  the  hatha 
pluUtary ; ih'  inbet*  their  i^poHancC;  is  so/  fully  brought 
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before  pupils  and  parents  that  most  children  avaQ' themselves  of 
them  regularly.  ^ , 

In  the  summer  children  who  are  sick  or  in  delicate  health  are  taken 
into  the  country  on  some  farm  where  they  remain  for  a time  under 
the  supervision  of  teachers  and*matrons.  The  platee  for  these  “vaca- 
tion colonies,”  as.  they  call  them,  is  selected  with  the  view  of  securing 
fresh  air,  sea  breezes,  and  nourishing  food  for  the  children.  There 
is  usually  a remarkable  improvement  in  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
children  when  they  return  from  these  outings.  In  1914  Stockholm 
managed  73  such  colonies  taking  care  of  2,439  children.  Private 
persona  have  contributed  liberally  for  . this  kind  of  welfare  work,  £nd 
in  Stockholm  the  annual  interest  on,  half  a million  crowns  is  available 
for  these  purposes.  Gothenborg,  Malm6,  Halmstad,  H&lsingborg,  and 
other  cities  send  out  thousands  of  children  to  farms  and  forest  camps 
t<?  recuperate  in  this  way. 

Again,  upon  the  initiative  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association 
many  communities  have  instituted  travel  clubs  for  school  children. 
These  provide  funds  and  plan  trips  to  the  large  centers  and  other 
laces  affording  enjoyment  and  instruction.  The  Tourist  Associa- 
don,  under  whose  auspices  the  trips  are  often  made,  usually  secure 
reduced  railroad  fare  for  the  children. 

unsuitable  and  insufficient  nourishment  "make  it  impossible’ for 
children  to  learn  and  develop  at  their  best,  many  schools  have  taken 
this  matter  in  hand  by  supplying  frpe  meals  from  the  School  kitchens, 
and,  micidentally,  furnishing  the  girls  instruction  in  cooking  In 
some  Vases,  too*  they  supply  shoes  and  clothing  to  destitute  pupils. 

' In  connection  with  many  schools  are  workrooms  to  provide  occu- 
pation tor  children  in  the  afternoon  and  thereby  keep  them  from 
idling  onuhe  streets.  b Here  they  are  taught  to  mend  their  own  bio  thee 
and  shoeMnd,  in  general,  to  occupy  themselves  with  slbyd,  weaving, 
crocheting\knitting,  carpentry,  metal  fashioning’  and  basket  work. 
Teachers  art  always  present  to  direct  the  work.  The  expenses*  area 
provided  by\allowances  from  the  municipality,  donations,  annual 
fees,  private  contributions,  $ind  the  sale^of  the  chHdrrins’  products. 
More  than  75  Vuch  workrooms  have  been  equipped  in  the  villages  " 
and  cities.  \ * * 

The  General  ^Teachers’  Association,  of  Sweden,  organized  in  i860, 

. has  now  & membership  of  about  12$DQ^  Its  subdivisions  and  com- 
mittees,  some  of them  with  considerable  funds  at:  their  disposal,  pur- 
sue :asaigned  activities  in  the.  interests  of  schools  fimd  teachers.  The 
literature  comqrittee  attends  to  the  publication  of  matters  of  edu-' 
national  value.  There  are  committees  on  ayllabua  and ; cnmphnd him 
for  teachers,  courses  in  drawing,  school : museum  atx>Stookhobn, 

; trav  eling  libraries,  life  insurance;  and-a  Saga  oommittee  ito  publish 
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suitable  literature  lor  the  young.  There  is  also  a bureau  of  informa- 
tion to  assist  teachers  in  economic  and  legal  matters. 

In  1906,  a Women’s  Teachers’  Association  was  organized.  Its  aim, 
announced,  is  “to  work  for  unity  and -cooperation  among  Sweden’s 
women  teachere  and  to  further  educational  and  economic  interests.” 
The  association  has  its  own  school  journals  that  work  for  these  inter- 
ests. 


RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE- ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


, One  of  the  most  vital  problems  before  the  schools  of  Sweden  at 
present  is  the  proposed  alteration  in  form  and  method  of  the  religious 
instruction  in. the  elementary  schools.  The  present  attempts  to  pre- 
pare new  books  as  the  basis  for  this  subject  are  made  in  response  to 
successive  notions  in  the  Riksdag  appearing  as  early  as  1903  and 
taken  up  again  in  almost  every  session  from  1908  until  the  present. 
In  1 &1 1 a committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a textbook  as  a guide 
for  the  religious  and  moral 4 (Sedelaran)  instruction.  Difficulties, 
partly  anticipated  and  partly  unexpected,  arose,  so  that  the  com- 
mittee could  not  complete  its  work’as  early  as  intended.  In  1916 
two  editions  were  submitted,  one  for  the  elementary  schools  and  one 
for  the  confirmation  classes.  The  discussion  that  followed  seemed  to 
make  still  further  alterations  advisable;  and  the  work  is  again  in  the 
b&nds^pf  the  board. 

* The  ^tten^pts  thus  made  to  alter  the  form  of  Luther’s  Smaller 
Catechism  cut  deep  into  the  religious  traditions  of  the  Swedish 
people,  to  whom  this  book  Has  been  the  means  of  imparting  the 
rudiments  of  religious  instruction  for  centuries.  The  criticism  of  the 
np^r  version  came  fpom  two  opposite  directions;  (1)  The  conserva- 
tives in  the  §tate  Church  who  find  ip  it  an  unacceptable  departure 
the  church  tj&dlitjous;  and  (2)  the  radical  Socialists,  who  want 
neither  the  old  catechism  nor  anything  like  it.  Much  earnest  con- 
sideration has,  however,  been  given  to  this  problem  bj**  Sweden’s 
jp^Bpineut  qhurchmen  and  educators  with  the  repult  that  the  new 
epaojgC  ip  p 4ear  light*.  “Religious  truths,”  they  hold, 
Should1  the  children,  not  in  religious  formulas  nor 

in  maxims  of  conduct,  but  in  concrete  lifo  pictures  taken  from  the 
B$>Je  £nd  from  (the  l^stosy  Of  tho  church,  T^is  paode  of  teaching 
dp$s  taxclud^  % general  survey  of  the  truths  deduced  and  an 
m synthetic 
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for  maintenance  and  defense  in  those  early  times.  When  some  one 
of  sufficient  enterprise  collects  material  of  this  kind  and  proclaims  the 
fact  in  print  or  by  lectures  there  is  usually  a gratifying  local  response* 
and  appreciation  of  the  effort,  often  resulting  in  endeavors  to  record 
or  otherwise  preserve  whatever  may  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  place. 

In  Sweden  this  conception  has  taken  the  form  of  summer  courses, 
mainly  for  teachers,  given  under  the  auspices  of  local  organizations, 
and  generally  designated  as  studies  in  the  home  locality.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  underlying  idea  they  sat  up  as  their  aim,  not  primarily 
intellectual  training  of  an  academic  character,  but  rather  the  purpose 
of  rousing  devotion  to  the  home  region,  its  interests  and  traditions. 
From  the  very  firstrthen,  the  course  included  .a  study  of  early  history 
and  legends  and  whatever  the  place  had  to  offer  of  antiquarian  inter- 
est later  they  came  to  include  s^ch  features  of  the  region  as  were 
significant  for  natural  beauty  and  for  this  reason  adapted  to  enhance 
its  prestige;  at  a still  later  stage  the  resources  and  industrial  pos- 
sibilities of  the  locality  were  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  lectures. 

Three  distinct  characteristics,  due  to  the  origin,  have  marked  the 
work  from  the  first:-  (1)  The  lectures  are  given  during  the  summer, 
when  nature  is  at  her  best;  (2)  they  are  held  at  central  points  in  the 
locality  to  be  studied;  (3)  they  are  conducted  by  teachers  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  lcx^lity  to  be  studied  and  who  in  consequence 
take  a personal  pride  in  their  work. 

Their  origin  dates  back  a year  or  two  prior  to  1907,  when  at  least 
eight  Provinces  in  Sweden  carried  out  programs  of  this  kind.  The 
work  extended  rapidly  the  following  years  until  in  1917  it  came  to 
havb  & prominent  place  in  vacation  studies  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  south,  where  love  of  home  surroundings  is  espe- 
cially strong. 

A typical  instance  of  how  these  home  locality  courses  start  and 
develop  is  contained  in  an  account  of  a meeting  held  in  the  city  park 
at  Simri8hamii,'on  June,  IS,  1909,  published  in  Vor  Ungdom  (Sep- 
tember, 1917).  this  occasion  300  persons  effected  a permanent 
organization  for  the  study  of  the  home  locality,  each  member  enrolled 
paying's  fee  of  5 crowns.  .A  six-weeks’  session  was  held.  Says  Vor 
Ungdom: 

. * 

The  forenoons  were  as  a rule  given  up  to  lectures  and  the  afternoons  to  excursions. 
Historic  events  of  local  import  as  well  as  prehistoric  associations  were  discussed,  in  ■ 
connection  with  an  exhibition  of  relics  tram  the  Bronte  Age.  There  4**  a lecture 
about, the  neighboring  church,  one  about. the  history,  of  the  city,  and  another  about 
life  in  a nearby  city,  Inglestad,  during  ancient  times.  One  excursion  was  connected 
with  talks  on  the  local  flora,  another  about  the  shale  and  hwe  ipnnatipns,  and  one 
about  the  floral  studies  and/the  tripe  i^e  by  lAhaeus  in  the  vidnity Mothers  dealt 
with  die  ledustrie^  amohg  whichftfiingon  the  east  ebart  ofSkkne  received  special 
attention. ; But  in  the  . entire  serial : nothing,  made  sueb+an  appeal  as,  did  tlie;  folk  * 
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The  course  made  use  of  the  material  contained  in  the  city  museums. 
A large  and  varied  exhibition  was  provided  showing  ancient  customs 
and  equipments;  and  about  one  hundred  volumes  dealing  with  the 
locality  were  brought  together. 

A report  from  the  course  in  the  Home  Locality  at  Engelholm,  in 
1912,  shows  that  similar  lines  were  followed.  But  here  were  no  fewer 
than  three  exhibitions:  (l)  A gallery  of  paintings  comprising  91 
numbers;  (2)  an  exhibition  showing  the  history  of  the  place  in  its 
development;  and  (3)  another  in  the  articles  of  sloyd  produced  in 
this  vicinity,  in  connection  with  which  prizes  wore  awarded.  The 
formal  lectures  treated  antiquarian  and' historical  topics— the  history 
of  the  city  and  country.  The  series  included  reminiscences  of  noted 
men  connected  with  the  place,  also  the  substance  of  old  sagas  and 
traditions.  The  State  geologist  gave  a survey  of  geological  condi- 
tions thereabouts,  followed  by  talks  dealing  with  forestry,  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  resources.  The  series  was  concluded  by  a fes- 
tival in  which  a conspicuous  part  was  taken  by  a parade  of  "knights 
in  historic  garb.  Three  counties  were  included ; local  banks  provided 
a part  of  the  expense;  the  Central  Bureau  for  Popular  Lectures- con- 
tributed several  hundred  crowns.  There  were  222  participating 
members,  30  of  them  being  teachers. 

Some  of  these  courses  have  departed  both  in  scope  and  direction 
from  the  original  aims.  In  1916  the  programs  of  those  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Teachers’  Association,  while  retaining 
the  original  feature  of  work  in  locaT  interests,  assumed  the  character 
of  teacher?’  institutes.  Another  class  has  enlarged  its  scope  so  as 
to  include  not  only  matters  of  local  prestige  but  also  natural  history, 
lectures  on  languages,  civil  history,  methods,  and  class-room  practice. 

The  organization  that  has  brought  these  courses  to  their  present 
advancement  is  Norrland’s  Society  for  Locality  Study,  founded  in 
1909.  Its  purpose  is  to  gather  funds  for  research  in  local  history,  to 
exploit  this  scientifically  through  library  and  school  activities,  and  to 
disseminate  knowledge  ab?ut  the  province  with  the  view  of  fostering 
love  . for -.home  and  country.  Tim  society  has  departments  for 
archeological  study,  research  in  natural  history,  the  study  ef  pro- 
vincial dialects,  folk  music  (registering  songs  and  melodies),  library 
matters,  , and  . finally  education.  In  a few  years  it  has  been  able  to 
collect  specimens  for  a considerable  museum,  the  expansion  <5f  an 
older  collection— the  numbers  amounting  to  0,000.  In  addition  the 
members  have  an  open-air  museum  comprising  about  60,  acres,  from 
™?gfiificettt  view  of  the  city,' the  surrounding  Country,  and 
f&IQvg  brought,  ithe.  biiadings  .of  a farmstead  from 

Angennanlaud, ,»  qaitle,4ielter,  fropi.Norway’s  peculiar.,  pasture  high- 
a^Russian  tower  of  wood  TO  with  belfry.  Then, 

. «o^pietedt  a natural  miiseum  c<  IJection  per- 
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taining  to  history,  zoology,  and  geography,  and  a library  about 
Norrland.  In  1913  this  library  numbered  12,000  volumes. 

The  educational  means  here  proviAd  have  developed  from  the 
idea  that  the  local  parish  school  should  bear,  and  be  fitted  to  impart, 
a clearer  impress  of  the  locality.  Teachers  coming  from  the  training 
schools  have  not  received  anything  there  calculated  to  help  toward 
such  impression.  With  the  viey  of  ordering  the  work  toward  these 
ends,  four  groups  of  subjects  were  instituted: 

1.  The  natural  history  group:  Geology  and  geography,  to  which 
later  have  been  added  surveying  and  map  drawing,  botany, 'zoology 
and  meteorology. 

2.  The  philosophy  group:  Swedish  language  with  paleography; 
the  study  of  provincial  dialects;  anthropology. 

3.  The  historic  group:  The  study  of  antiquity;  Swedish  history 
and  sociology ; statistics  of  history;  local  history. 

4.  The  pedagogical  group:  Psychology;  the  history  and  theory  of 
education;  technique  of  studies  in  the  home  locality. 

The  plan  of  this  work  comprises  lectures  and  exercises  connected 
with  excursions,  all  with  the  purpose  notronly  of  imparting  informa- 
tion but  of  spurring  the  members  ^n  #to  independent  study  and 
research.  • Hence  whoever  wishes  maty  apply  for  examination  both 
in  what  he  has  formall^gone  through  and  what  he  has  done  inde- 
pendently. The  total  time  of  the  course  is  four  months,  divided 
bet  ween  two  summer  vacations'/  Four  or  five  lectures,  together  with 
the  exercises,  constitute  approximately  the  day's  work.  ‘It  is 
expected  that  all  the  members  will  he  teachers *from  the  provinces. 
To  carry  into  practical  effect  the  plan  thus  outlined,  it  was  found  that 
more  money  was  require^  than  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  association, 
a difficulty  temporarily  overcome  by  receiving  ]fcrmission  to  use  part 
of  the  funds  for  the  advanced  training  of  teachers. 

In  this  way  the  home  locality  course  at'H&mfoand  was  started 
in  June,  1914.  The  outbreak  of  the  World  War  caused  the  work  to 
bo  interrupted,  so  that  a part  of  the  plan  had  to  be  deferred -until  the 
following  summer.  But  from  that  tim^  until  the  present  the  work 
as  begun  has  been  maintained  in  steady  activity.  The  number  of 
those  enrolled  has  grown  until  it  includes  itot  only  people  from  Norr- 
land but  also  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  regulations  for 
admission  require  that  the  candidate  shall  have  served  as  a teacher 
at  least  two  years  and  that  he  be  below  the  age  of  45. 

The  State  aid  which  each  member  receives  is  Somewhat  less  than  in 
similar  organizations  in  Denmark;  there  each  one  received  125 
crowns,  in  1915."  Those  who  take  part  are  paii^one-half  of  the  trav- 
eling'expenses  where  they  have  more  than  60  miles  to  come.  On  the 
other  handy  the  instructors  receive  higher  pay  in  Sweden  than  in 
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Denmark — 15  crowns  for  each  lecture  and  15  crowns  for  each  double 
. hour  of  laboratory  work.  Over  and  above  this,  instructors  living  at 
a distance  from  the  district  receive  traveling  expenses  in  full.  The 
teachers  who  have  participated,  are  preparing  outlines  of  all  lectures 
and  publishing  them  as  handbooks  for  the  work  .in  its  entirety. 
These  are  published  by  Norrland's  Association  for  Locality  Study, 
and  are  of  value  for  other  forms  of  instruction  besides  those  here 
discussed.1 

This. mode  of  school  activity  has  occupied  so  conspicuous  a place 
among  Swedish  schQol  conceptions  that  educators  have  contem- 
plated making  it  the  central  unit  in  the  projected  university  for  sum- 
mer work.  >,  But  the  consideration  came  up  that  the  very  nature  of 
the  work  requires  that  it  be  done  in  specific  places  and  not  at  a central 
point  remote,  from  such  localities.  Ifence  the  courses  are  doming  to 
be  established  at  community  centers  and  to  depend  on  these  for 
expenses.  The  woi*k  they  do  for  teachers  is  not  primarily  intended 
to  remedy  defects  or  inadequacies  in  training,  but  to  supply  an 
element  of  local  inspiration  and  interest  that  teachers’  training 
schools  have  not  yet  attempted. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COMMUNAL  MIDDLE  SCHOOL. 

The  modern  (real)  school' created  by  the  enactment  of  1904  and 
providing  a six-year  course  for  children  within  the  ages  9 to  15  has 
not,  according  to  the  opinion  of  school  men  in  Sweden,  altogether 
fulfilled  its  purpose  of  giving  advanced  instruction  suited  to  posi- 
tions in  general,  civil  life.  It*  was  accessible  only  to  pupils  .who  lived 
in  or  near  a larger  city;  it  did  not  sustain  any  organic  relation  to 
the  folk  school  except  in  so  far  as  its  first  three  classes  could  serve 
as  . preparation  for  entrance.  Its  real  purpose  was  taken  over  and 
filial  by  private  schools  for  boys  and  girls  or  by  coeducational  in- 
stitutions which,. upon  meeting  specified  stipulations,  received  State 
aid.  , . < 

In  Swpden,  as  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  there  has  long  been  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  requiring  the  folk;  school  to  furnish 
the  basic  instruction  needed  for  admission  to  secondary  schools. 
This  mpvemen  t assumed  legislative  form  in  the  Riksdag  of  1908  in 
a propoaition^for  State,  aid\|n  communal  middle  schools.  As  this 
step  was  taken  Ute  in  the  session  it  did  not  come  up  for  formal  con- 
sideration till  19^0,  when  State  subvention  was  granted  to  this  type 
of  schools*,  One  rsignificaut  effect , of  . the  aqt  was  to  enable,  smaller 
cities  and  eyeh  yillages  to  .establish  a class  oix  schools  that  would 
^ biiag  .their  pupil*  x>  a;  point  pf  advancement  equal  to  thatof  the*/ 
modern  49V1Q ^ and  $£6;  the.  number  of 

Hi  T&aitl’iftd  typdbMfcs,  LxUatiftftti* * tldi  tor1  prainttni  Its  fotyMt 
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institutions  of  this  class  dpubled,  increasing  from  15  to  31.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  rapid  growth  the  State  appropriation  was,  during 
the  same  period,  increased  from  10,000  to  100,000  crowns.* 

Such  schools  are  generally  established  by  the  reorganization  of  a 
former  private  coeducational  school  or  a higher  elementary  school. 
As  described  in  the  order  granting  State  aid — 


The  communal  middle  school  is  an  educational  institution  founded  and  main* 
tained  by  the  community,  aiming  to  impaft  such  education  for  citizenship  as  the 
modem  school  emphasizes:  itcontinues  as  a superstructure  to  the  elementary  school, 
and,  with  respect  to  entrance  requirements,  presupposes  the  advancement  attained 
in  the  highest  class  of  a fully  equipped  elementary  school.  It  is  to  comprise  four 
one-year  classes  above  the  elementary  grades,  each  school  yoy  to  consist  of  3S  weeks. 

At  first  thought  ft  would  seem  as  if  its  parallelism  with  the  modern 
school  would  result  in  ^ wasteful  duplication  of  types.  When,  how- 
evef,  pupils  who  are  expected  to  pursue  advanced  studies  leave  the 
public  school,  they  are  thought  of  as  making  a departure  from  the 
line  of  public-school  continuity:  They  come  under  the  charge  of 

teachers  who  have^had  longer  training;  they  are  required  to  pay 
tuition  fees:  tlicir  associates  come,  in  most  cases,  from  homes  a little 
better  off  economically,  and  they  can  hardly  avoid  the  feeling  of 
social  differences.  The  communal  middle  school  will  furnish  them 
the  advanced  instruction  without  any  departure  of  this  kind. 

In  the  communal  middle  school  the  schedule  is  more . flexible, 
adapting  itself  more  easily  to  local  demands.  The  appended  sched^ 
ule  comprises  the  two  types,  Uie  four  upper  classes  of  the  modern 
school  with  the  four  classes  of  the  communal  middle,  giving  the  aver- 
age hours  in  the  latter. 


~ 

Communal  middle  school.1 


Subjects. 


Modem  school. 


111. 


Christianity.... 
Mother  tonzuo . 

Oerman 

English 

History 

Geography 

Mathematics . . . 

Biology 

Physic# 

Chemistry 


Penmanship . 
Drawing 


IV. 


vt. 


Total. 


ill 

l 


I. 

n. 

ni. 

•IV. 

1.7 

1.8 

l.o. 

2.0 

5.5 

4.1 

3.2 

31 

7.3 

5.3 

4.5 

3.8 

4.3 

5.0 

4.2 

3.0 

3.5 

' 2.8. 

3 6 

' 2.1 

3.1 

3.0 

2.0 

5.0 

4.0. 

4-3 

6.0 

2.2 

1.5 

1.9 

1.6 

.5 

1.1 

k? 

1.0 

.3 

1.8 

1.1 

27.3 

.7 

».o 

28.0 

28.6 

* l.S 

1.6 

l.V 

1.7 

7.4 

15.9 

20.9 
US 
12.? 

8.? 
193 
, 7.5 

M 

S.? 


11M 

<7 

7-0 


» Uckoi  uniformity  In  the  schedules,  erf  this  type  makes  it 
the  hours,  hence  the  fractions... 


nadetsary  to  tmchVn  avenge  in  computing 


Though  the  communal  middle  schools  are  under  the  control,  of 
the  State  supervisory  bpaf&i  which  appoints  their  superint^ndents 
• and ;vmspaoto^’:-tfciey  ai*;inuc*ker;  respects  ^dependeat  .on^y’OG  gthe 
immunities;  ; Die*  training  bf  the  teachers  and  "their  eligibility  < for 
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appointment  have  elicited  much  discussion  but  have  finally  been 
embodied  in  regulations  as  follows:  To  be  appointed  as  permanent 
teacher  in  any  subject  the  applicant — 

(а)  Shall  meet  th§  requirements  for  appointment  as  assistant  or 
subject  teacher  of  a State  school,  but  that  the  time  of  service  re- 
quired for  sucbrappointment  may  be  substituted  by  service  in  a 
folk  school. 

(б)  Shall  have  passed  through  a normal  school  and  continued  at  a 
cormnunal  middle  school,  higher  folk  schooLor  a similar  institution. 

(c)  Shall  have  studied  the  middle-schocS  branches  at  the  uni- 
versity and  received  good  grades  or  passed  the  teachers’  examination 
with  good  grades  or  in  some  other  way  acquired  educational  efficiency. 

These  regulations  are  to  be  in  force  until  the  question  about  the 
further  development  of  the  folk  school  shall  have  received  a satis- 
factory solution.  The  communal  middle  schools  may  be  organraed 
either  for  one  sex  or  as  coeducational. 

Their  influence  on  the  school  system  as  a whote  is  already  apparent ; 
they  have  made  it  possible  for  the  folk  school  to  move  on  more 
directly  toward  educational  aims  in  this  country  associated  with 
scholarly  prestige;  they  have  made  the  connection  between  the  elo- 
mentary  and  the  modern  school  closer,  with  the  ppssible  result  that 
in  the  near  future  many  of  the  six-year  modern  scHools  will  bo  reor- 
ganized in  accordance  with  their  plan. 


THE  OBLIGATORY  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 


A movement  parallel  with  the  foregoing  has  also  been  in  progress 
for  years  and  has  finally  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  a law  creating* 
'an  obligatory  continuation  school.  On  May  8,  1918,  the  Riksdag 
passed  a bill  providing  for  such  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  folk 
school  as  would  bring  Swedish  youth  to  a further  stage  of  educational 
advancement;  the  courses  of  instruction  to  be  devised  with  special 
view  to  the  neods  of  present  social  and  economic  life.  The  far- 
reaching  changes  and  modifications  involved  in  putting  into  effect*  * 
the  details  of  this  law  are  to  be  earned  out  so  as  to  bo  in  full  effect 
by  the  end  of  1924.  T*he  State  Supervisory  Board  has  issued  a compen- 
dium for  teachers  and  school  authorities,  instructing  them  in  the 
operation  of  the  law  and  in  the  manner  of  effecting  the  changes 
contemplated. 


The  aim  of  the  statute  is  the  organization  of  a superstructure  to 
the  folk  school  to  give  yeftng  men  and  women  vocational  and  civic 
instruction.  It  is  a part  of  the  aim  already  set  up  by  teachers  and 
philanthropic  organizations;  namely,  to  make  use  of  the  trades  and 
O ccupatiohfl  to  keep  th6  young  in  law-abiding  and  moral  walks  of  life. 
The  young  mah  wtn^cquires  a trade  or  other  vocational  fitness  has 
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not  only  thereby  gained  security  for  tho  future  but  ho  will  also  gajn 
inducements  toward  correct  living. 

Touching  the  continuation  school  two  principles  are  kept  in  mind 
as  basic:  To  furnish  training  that  will  lead  to  the  mastery  of  a trade, 
and  to  advance  the  folk  school  subjects  to  fuller  completion.  The 
higher  folk  school  also  comprised  in  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
will  be  a parallel  type,  with  the  advantage  of  a longer  period  of 
instruction  and  more  comprehensive  courses.  It  will  be  adapted  for 
children  who,  after  finishing  the  folk  schsol,  have  the  opportunity  of 
giving  some  further  time  to  their  schooling.  Liko  the  other  kind, 
this  will  also  be  organized  as  of  two  typos:  One  with  a trade  in  view’ 
the  other  for  gonoral  training.  In  accordance  with  sjfecial  local’ 
needs  and  conditions  it  will  comprise  one,  twTo,  three,  or  four  years, 
with  36  weeks  a year. 

The  continuation  school  coraprising  a two-year  period  will  be 
obligatory  for  all  pupils  who  complete  the  elementary  school  without 
taking  up^tudies  in  a school  of  some  other  kind.  It  is  to  have,  as  a 
rule,  180  instruction  hours  a yea?.  Tho  State  appropriates  the  full 
amount  of  salaries  for  the  teachers,  but  the  community  furnishes  • 
buildings  and  instruction  material.  The  courses  lead  to  the  trade 
schools,  also  comprising  two  years,  with  6 to  12  hours’  instruction  a 
week.  Tho  departments  which  the  trade  schools  are  to  embrace 
will  bo  of  four  classes:  A school  for  industry,  a school  for  traces  and 
artisans,  a school  for  commerce,  a school  for  household  work.  The 
law'  rocognizes  the  need  of  subordinate  branches  under  each  class  and 
leaves  tho  greatest  freedom  for  such  specialization  as  each  calling  or 
each  locality  may  require.  So  far  as  the  household  work  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  for  tho  first  time  placed  on  a level  with  other  trados  in  , 
respect  to  credits.  It  is  made  accessible  to  all  girls  who  are  not 
employed  in  some  trade,  industry,  or  business,  or  who  are  not  receiv- 
ing instruction  of  a kind  equivalent  to  tho  trade  school. 

Whilp  these  schools  are  made  obligatory  for  the  -pupils,  they  are 
not  for  the  communities  for  tho  reason  that  many  of  the  latter  are 
unable  to  boar  the  exponso  that  the  founding  of  such  schools  would 
entail.  As  the  trado  school  will  be  attended  by  pupils  above  the 
elemontary  school  years,  many  of  them  wjll  be  employed  in  the 
trades  during  the  period  of  attendance.  For  JJys  reason,  their 
employers  are  required  to  release  them  from  their  dqfcios  for  periods 
sufficient  to  participate  in  the  instruction.  The  State  contributes 
two-thirds  of  the  teachers’  salaries  and  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  expense  of  maintenance,  while  the  community  provides  the 
buildings  and  the  rest  of.  the 'expense  for  maintenance.  . ■ 

In  order  to  prepare  the  teachers  and-  specialists  needed  to:  take 
charge  of  the  work,  advanced^  technical  training  sohools  and  gymnasia 
are  tp  pe  established.  For  ihe  early  instruction,  business  schools 
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will  be  started,  connecting  in  their  advanced  courses  with  the  com* 
mercial  gymnasia  already  existing.  The'  nature  of  the  work  is  such 
that  teachers  who  have  both  educational  and  technical  training  will 
be  required.  < “ 

There  are  already  many  continuation  schools  in  Sweden,  some 
private,  others  public,  that  have  practical  instruction  in  the  trades 
as  their  aim.  Many  of  these  are  ^xcellently  equipped  through  the 
munificence  of  private  donors.  The  law  ju9t  passed  will,  however, 
extend  vocational  instruction  to  all  the  children  of  the  community. 
Its  full  effects  will  appear*-  in  added  facilities  for  the  work  in  recon- 
etructiqn  in  which  each  community  will  have  a share  after  the  war. 

Further  rejorms  in  prospect . — Though  the  provisions  for  new  educa- 
tional facilities  created  by  the  laws  of  1908  and  1918  were  timely, 
the  educational  press  of  Sweden  is  discussing  still  further  reforms. 
Several  problems  rise  immediately  oiit  of  the  relations  the  communal 
middle  schools  and  the  obligatory  continuation  schools  are  to  sustain 
to  existing  school  types.  As  early  a3  1913  and  1915  there  wore 
intimations  in  the  .Riksdag  that  State  aid  for  schools  duplicating  each 
other's  work  could  not  be  exgected.  The  question,  moreover,  as  to 
how  the  modem  school  subserves  its  purposes  has  become  prominent-. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  its  final  examination  comes  so  early  injy^^ife 
of  the  pupils  that  they  are  not  mature  enough  for  thc^ffiSKtums 
and  positions  for  which'this  examination  is  intended  to  bo  the  quali- 
fying test — admission  to  schools  specializing  in  agriculture,  technology, 
postal  and  telegraph  training,  positions  in  the*Vailway  and  banking 
service.  Again,  the  schools  for  the  education  of  girls  need  reforms 
with  the  view  of  reducing  the  expenses  (of  attendance  and*  making  it 
possible  for  the  teachers  to. become  better  prepared,  and  in  general 
for  transferring  the  instruction  from  the  private  schools  to  those  of 
the  State. 

Further  development  in,  the  system  must,  in  consequence,  have 
regard  to  the. relation  among  the  various  types;  it  ^must  secure  a 
better  ordering  of  :the  education  of  girls;  It  must  reconsider  proposi- 
tions earlier  laid  before  the  Riksdag  about  additional  main  lines  of 
study -in  the  gymnasium  as  well  .as.  of  the  articulation  between  this 
type  of  school  and  the  preparatory  schools  from  which  it  continues. 

. The  advocates  of  these  reforms  have  in  mind,  evidently,  the  basic 
principles  of  the  uniform  school  (Enhetsskolaa),  which  requires 
organic  and  direct  continuity  between  institutions , of  different 
degrees  of*  advancement  with  the  foitechool  as  their  common  basis 
and  preparation^  i?They  emphasize  the  further  principle  t that ; the 
.work  in  the;seconda^B^  groupedin  courses  such  that 

tbm  \t o selCct  wdrkrieading  to  the# 

advanced  h%hJicliqo^^sid  tbo  university.  ? With  tfie  same  purpose 
cf  < selecting  the  1^-gi^d  *fcudie8,adm^  the< 
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gymnasium*  should  be  made  dependent  oh  natural  endowments, 
whereby  an  undesirable  increase  in  those  immatriculating  in  the 
advanced  institutions  would  be  counteracted.  The  practical  re- 
forms already  carried  out  in  the  communal  middle  schools  and  the 
obligatory  continuation  schools  will  assist  in  the  further  reforms 
here  mentioned,  which  are  mainly  the  theoretical  completion  of  the 
formor. 


EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  APART  FROM  THE  SCHOOLS* 

Much  educational  work  is  conducted  by  teachers’  associations  and 
other  groups  outside  of  the  scheduled  work  of  the  schools.  These 
organizations  are  generally  well  established,  arid  are  usually  supported 
by  funds  from  the  State  or  by  the  income  from  endowments.  Their 
activity  is  not  at  all  limited  to  the  occasions  of  their  periodical 
sessions  or  to  the  business  that  rises  immediately  from  these,  but 
they  are  organized  with  permanent  offices,  with  the  view  of  attending 
at  any  time  to  such  matters  as  come  within  their  scope,  A few  <jf 
these  organizations  in  Sweden  are  the  following: 

The  Society  for  Physical  Training.  Founded  in  1913,  and  In  1914  united  with  the 
Swedish  Society  for  Open  Air  Games  and  Health  Education.  It  receives  a State 
subvention  of  1,000  crowns  a year.  Its  purpose  is  to  work  for  rational  physical 
training.  Address,  Stockholm'.  * 

The  Society  for  School  Gardening.  Endeavors  to  secure  such  further  reorganization 
for  gardening  in  connection  with  elementary  schools  aa  this  work  obviously  deserves. 
Address,  Nyqvam.  t 

The  Central  Society  for  Social  Work.  Disseminates  information  on  social  questions 
with  the  purpose  of  helping  to  solve  important  social  problems.  It  organizes  lecture 
courses  among  all  classes  of  society.  State  subvention,  2,000  crowns.  Address, 
Stockholm. 

The  Society  for  Folk  Instruction.  Maintains  a lecture  bureau  for  popular  lectures 
on  scientific  subjects;  arranges  for  the  purchase  of  libraries  for  schools  and  societies; 
supports  traveling  and  permanent  libraries.  It  receives  State  and  community  aid 
to  the  amount  of  34,000  crowns.  Address,  Stockholm. 

The  Society  for  Temperance  and  Education.  Teaches  temperance  and  morality 
on  the  basis  of  a Christian  outlook  on  life.  Its  work  is  accomplish edThy  literature  and 
lectures,  programs  and  entertainments,  traveling  libraries  and  traveling  school  kitch- 
ens. Resources,  several  hundred  thousand  crowns.  Address,  Vaasgatan  9,  Stock- 
holm. 1 * y 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Folk  Instruction.  Publishes  books  and  pamphlets 
of  an  educational  character  and  discusses  methods  and  ig&ans  of  improving  the  work 
of  the  schools.  It  maintains  a girls’  school  with  a those  yean*  course,  the  last  year 
devoted  to  practical  instruction  in  occupations  for  women. . Resources,  110,000 
crowns.  Office  at  Stockholm.  , ' 

Teachers*  Association  for  Folk  High  Schools.  Encourages  advanced  instruction  in 
branches  tau^t  in  ^he  folk  high  schools  and  the  agricultural  schools. 

. Teachers*  Assodathm  of  the  Oommunal  Middle  Schools.  The  interested  this  dess 
of  schools  and  their  teachers  are i included in  its  aim.  ■. 

The  Sodety  of  Public  School  Inspector^  Address,  MalmJW 

Society  of  Giiy  School  Inspectors.  Addren,  LinkOpin^. 
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Women  Teachers’  kiasion  Society.  Its  purpose  ia'to  train  teacher  missionaries. 
Addrem,  Gothenborg. 

'Hie  Association  of  Women  Teachers.  Promotes  the  educational  and  economic 
Interests  of  women  teachers  throughout  Sweden.  Address,  LidingG.  m 

The  Oongrem  of  City 'Teachers.  Founded  in  1906.  Cooperates  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  interests  of  education  in  the  cities.  Office  at  Gothenborg.  ' 

The  Friends  of  the  Swedish  Folk  School.  Its  aim  is  announced  as  follows:  "Moved 
by  the  sincere  conviction  that  education  is  inseparably  united  with  a Christian  life, 
the  society  will  work  for  educational  ends  in  accordance  with  this  principle,  so  that 
Christianity  in  the  folk  school  may  be  maintained  in  its  Biblical  fullness  and  permeate 
all  instruction  and,  hence,  become  the  life  of  school,  home,  and  society."  Address, 
Stockholm. 

The  National  Teachers’  Association  of  Sweden.  Comprehensive  in  its  scope  and 
activity.  Som$  of  the  foremost  educators  are  on  its  directing  board.  It  has  a mera- 
berehip  of  about  14,000  and  funds  to  the  amount  of  about  W,000  crowns.  In  the 
course  of  its  work,  the  association  has  developed  so  that  it  is  now  divided  into  a number 
of  permanent  bureaus  and  committeee,‘  each  made  up  of  specialists  within  the  field 
assigned  to  it:  (a)  The  literature  bureau,  with  a membership  of  about  650,  attends 
to  the  editing  and  publishing  of  educational  publications.  (6)  The  editorial  com- 
mittee prepares  handbooks  for  teachers^  (c)  A special  committee  plans  and  directs 
courses  in  drawing.  (<f)  A committee  plans  and  manages  courses  in  singing.  («)  A 
special  committee  has  charge  of  the  school  museum  at  Stockholm.  ; (/)  A Saga  com- 
mittee cooperates  with  a publishing  house  in  Stockholm  in  collecting  and  publishing 
suitable  literature  for  children  and  the  young.  (9)  A committee  has  charge  of  the 
disposition  and  use  of  the  traveling  libraries.,  (A)  A committee  on  school  excursions 
plans  and  manages  visits  of  pupils  and  teachers  to  other  schools  and  other  countries. 
(0  A board  of  economics  has  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  association.  (J)  The  informa- 
tion committee  confers  with,  advises,  and  helps  teachers  in  economical  and  legal 
' matters.  (4)  A life  insurance  committee  advises  teachers  and  looks  after  their  life 
insurance  interests.  (1)  The  correspondence  committee  has  the  duty  of  bringing 
about  suitable  cooperation  with  teachers’  associations  of  other  countries. 

Through  these  several  branches  the  association  takes  the  initiative  in  educational 
endeavors,  conducts  discussions,  issues  reports,  and  formulates  educational  measures 
for  the  consideration  of  the  State  supervisory  board.  In  this  way  it  has,  for  instance 
done  efficient  work  in  the  interest  of  the  higher  folk  schools  and  in  securing  the  enacfc 
ment  for  obligatory  attendance  at  a continuation  school.  The  15,000  crowns  allowed 
by  tHe  Riksdag  for  teachers’  continuation  courses  is  dye  to  the  efforts  of  the  associa- ' 
tion.  By  means  of  this  sum  the  association  has  established  teachere’  libraries,  teachers' 
Courses  in  draining,  singing,  and  courses  in  practical  !abor.  Besides  instituting 
lecture  series  in  studies  in  the  home  locality  in  several  centers,  the  association  is 
cooperating  with  *the  State  supervisory  board  in  efforts  to  secure  a normal  plan  for 
locality  study.  * 

. During  1013  the  amociation  conducted  an  investigation  on  the  condition  of  the 
pupils'  health.  It  found  that  certain  stepe  toward  ameliorating  the  conditions 
•bould  at  once  be  taken,  and  immediately  submitted  requests  to  the  school  com- 
mittee on  the  care  of  the  pupils’  teeth.  In  Its. official  organ  it  has  combated  the  use 
of*  tobacco  among  pupils;  it  has  caused  the  privileges  of  the  pupils'  health  colonies 
fo  be  .inaregenernUy,  extended  to  children  in  poor  health.  V 
’ ’The  aasociation  hm  a|Q  for  its  members  and  for  the  schools  in 

to'ideqmtfi  salary  Increase  in,  view  of.  the  high  prices  of 
reqs^t  years,  and  also  in  encouraging  t^harsto  remain  at  their  poste  of  duty  instead 
^accepting  tempting  oflenof  moty  r^unerative^ployiu«fnt. 
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GENERAL  8URVEY  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  8Y8TEM.  ^ 

* 

Administrative  boards  representing  both  the  church  and  the  state 
exercise  control  and  supervision  over  the  schools  of  Denmark.  The 
State  adopts  the  regulations*  governing  programs  and  courses,  the 
length  of  the  school  year,  and  tho  distribution  of  the  vacations;  it 
provides  the  facilfcies  for  the  training  of  teachers,  passes  on  petitions 
for  grants  and  subventions,  and  attends  to  the  general  management 
of  all  the  economic  matters  of  the  schools. 

In  the  several  communes,  local  school  matters  are  dealt  with  by 
parish  commissions.  In  the  cities  the  commission  consists  of  the 
pastor,  the  mayor,  and  two  or  three  lay  members;  in  then*ural  dis- 
tricts it  is  made  up  of  the  pastor  and  one  or  two  lay  members. 
Through  these  authorities  the  communes  exercise  a degree  of  super- 
vision and  inspection  that  in  other  countries  is  usually  vested  in 
officials  of  the  State.  ^ Immediately  above  the  parish  boards  stands 
the  county  council  with  its  school  direction,  whose  chief  function  is 
to  appoint  teachers  from  lists  supplied  by  the  parish  and  to  have 
- charge  of  the  apportionment  of  teachers'  remuneration  and  pensions. 

Through  tho  ex-  officio  position  of  pastors  and  bishops  the  school 
stands  in  close  relation  to  the  church.  Tn  each  diocese  the  bishop 
visits  the  schools  and  informs  himself  directly  concerning  their  edu- 
cational needs,  how  teachers  and  school  boards  are  attending  to  their 
duties,  etc.  • 

The  status  of  religious  instruction  is  a subject  of  recurrent  dis- 
cussion in  the  journals  of  education.  The  law  as  it  reads  now  per- 
mits exemption  from  instruction  in  the  case  of  children  whose  patents 
do  not  belong  to  the  state  church-,  on  the  condition,  however,  that 
they  in  some  other  way  receive  equivalent  knowledge  of  general 
moral  and  religious  truths.1  Jn  order  to  g&e  the  teacher  freedom 
in  conducting  the  recitation,  no  formal  examinations  are  required 
in  this  subject  and  no -graces  are  issued.  < m • 

In  former  years  it  was  held  as  self-evident  that  the  schools  should 
teach  religion  as  the  foundation  for  training  in  moral  stability  o? 
character.  But  later  views  insist  that  pupils  should  bo  left  inde- 
pendent of  the  problems  of  religion  and  that  the  subject  should  be 
taught  as  a part  of  general  history,  leaving  purely  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  church  and  the  home*  The  majority  of  teachers,  how- 
ever, hold  that  instruction  as  hitherto  conducted  should  be  main- 
lined, even  though  many  of  them  would  gladly  bo  independent  of 
the  ecclesiastical  supervision  now  exercised  over  their  work. 

4 iundbog  1 lorgtvnix&cu  om  <ku  diuuka  foUw^Qu7wi7. 
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The  first  compulsory  school  law  was  passed*  in  181*4.  As  modified 
by  later  enactments  now  in  effect,  it  requires  children  to  attend  from 
7 to  14  years  of  age,  the  period  comprised  in  the  elementary  school. 
In  the  event  of  privation  or  eickness  prevailing  in  the  home,  a pupil 
may  be  excused  from  attendance  at  school.  A formal  release  from 
attendance  may  also  be  granted  before  the  expiration  of  the  required 
school  period.  The  responsibility  for  granting  such^exctises  for 
nonattendance  rests  solely  with  the  school  commission. 

These  regulations  have  been\to  strictly  enforced  that  there  is  vir- 
tually no  illiteracy.  A careful  record  of  absences  is  kept  and  reported, 

. and  when  they  are  not  accounted  for  in  a satisfactory  way  fines  are 
collected.  For  the  year  1914  the  sum  of  15,000  crowns  1 was  thus 
collected  in  Copenhagen.  In  other  cities  and  in  rural  communities 
tl^e  sum  thus  brought  in  amounted  to  79,000  crowns. 

' The  length  of  the  school  year  is  41  to  46  weeks,  about  246. days. 
The  local  board  determines  the  proportion  of  whole  and  half  days 
per  week  in  the  district,  often  making  it  four  whole  days  and  two 
half  days  in  winter,  and  three  whole  days  and  three  half  days  in 
jHimmer.  The  number  of  hours  required  per  week  is  a minimum  of 
f 21,  not  comiting  gynmastics.  drawing,  manual  training,  sloyd,  and 
household  worMUfor  women.  ’ The  regulations  also  fix  the  maximum 
number  of  pupils  in  a clas9  as  37  for  schools  in  the  country  and  35 
in  the  city:  ' 1 * 

At  the  age  of  11  the  pupil  may  enter  on  a four-year  course  in  th\ 
intermediate  school  (Mellemskole)  with  ohe  year  extra  for  those  who 
desire  to  prepare  for  the  modem  school  (realskole)  examination, 

* which  admits  the  pupils  to  the  gymnasium.  The  gymnasium  offers 
courses  along  three  lines:  The, classical,  Ibe  modem  language,  and  the 
mathematical-scientific.  School  reforms  now  under  consideration 
propose  to  reduce  these  lines  by  the  omission  of  the  classical,  includ- 
ing its  subjects  under  ppe  of  the  two  remaining  ones.  The  same 
trend  in  the  secondary  schools  moves  in  the,  direction  of  giving  more 
time  to  the  study  of  English  and  German-  by  omitting  Latin.  How 
the*  status  of  German  will  be  affected  by  the  war  is  not  clear  nor 
can  it  readily.be  forecast  from  the  reports  that  are  at  hand. 

- ' There  are  48  gymnasia,  of  which  S offer  all  three  lines,  29  offer 
„ 2,  and  11  only  1.  The  total  number  of  secondary  schools  in  1912— 
commercial,  private,  and  State — was  218,  of  which  146  were  coedu- 
cational, while  32  were  exclusively  for  boys  and  40  for  girls.  Tuition 
in  the  intermediate  school  is  120  crowns  per  year;  in, the  gymnasium 
it  is’  150  crowns.  ■ 
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In  response  to  the  demand  for  practical  training 'for  those  who 
have,  completed  the  elementary  course,  a number  of  trade  schools, 
continuation  schools,  and  evening  schools  have  sprung  up.  As  the 
pupils  of  these  are.  generally  wage-earners,  many  trade  schools  have 
the  schedule  of  hours  so  arranged  that  a pupil  may  take  up  selected 
studies  without  discontinuing  his  regylar  employment  in  tne  factory 


or  the  shpp.  The  attempt  has  therefore  been  made  to  extend  the 
schedule  so  as  to  make  use  of  the  evening  hours,  giving  rise  to  a' 
considerable  number  of  evening  schools.  For  1912  there  were  798 
throughout  the  country.  But  as  the  teachers  of  these  schools  and 
the  pupils  that  attend  them  are  employed  during  the  day,  it  has  been 
felt  that  other  forms  of  continuation  schools  offer  better  working 
conditions.  Again,  the  .evening  schools,  by  stressing  almost  exclu- 
sively the  remunerative  side  of  the  occupation  in  which  the  pupil 
is  engaged,  do  not  respond  to -the  need  for  more  cultural  activity, 
which  asserts  itself,  even  in  these  practical  associations. 

The.  objections  against  permitting  the  pupils  to  give  a part  of 
their  time  to  remunerative  work  have  not  been  overlooked.  In  1908 
an  investigation  by  Denmark's  Statistical  Bureau  showed  that  of  a 
total  of  370,440  children  45,512  worked  certain  hours  a day  for 
parents  and  guardians  and  that  65,39*7  had  employment  with  others, 
hence  less  than  one-third  of  the  pupils  had  to  perform  labor  not  .con- 
nected with  school  assignments.  In  so  far  as  the  investigation  was 
completed,  it  did  not  substantiate  the  supposition  that  pupils  em- 
ployed under  the  child-labor  regulations  were  thereby  handicapped 
in  health,  development,  or  progress. 

One*«la§s  of  institutions  in  Denmark  has  attracted  the  attention 
• of  the  whole  world,  namely,  the  peoples'  high  schopls,  which,  together 
with  the  agricultural  schools,  have  greatly  advanced  the  farming 
classes  in  prosperity  and  prestige.  In  Copenhagen  is  a veterinary 
school  of  high  rank.  There  are  professional  schools  for  m^di<*me,^ 
dentistry,  and  pharmacy;  also  noted  technological  and  navigation 
schools.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts*and  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
rank  lygh  among  institutions  of  their  kind. 

‘The  University  of  Copenhagen  comprises  the  faculties  of  theology, 
law,  piedicine,  philosophy,  science,  and  mathematics.  The. number 
of  students,  including  those  regul&ly  matripulafrd  and  others,  is 
upwards  of  3,000.  Its  courses  run  through  perifflj  of  5 to  0 years. 
It  is  a center  of  research  and’scientlfic  activity,  which  already  numbers 
many  scientists  whp  have  *made  momentous  contributions  in  their  * 
several  fields.  In  the  United  States  these.  n&m$s  are  well  known; 
Meyerin  medicine,  Loren^in  physics,' Thomsen  in  chemistiy,  Hdff- 
(l>ll|[#l|  philosophys^ttAipsycholqgyj  and  Br&ndes  in  literature  and 
criticism*  .1 
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THE  NATIONAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

This  institution,  ranking  with  the  university  in  scope  $md  advance- 
ment, has- given  direction  to  much  of  the  scientifically  constructive 
work  in  the  northern  countries.  In  1918  it  had  a faculty  of  46  pro- 
fessors, 39  instructors  and  25  assistants,  with  a number  of  laboratory, 
and  machine  shop  assistants  and  attendants.  Broadly  speaking, 
/'  instruction  embraces  four  departments  with  groups  of  courses  in 
factory  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  architectural  engineer- 
ing, and  electrical  engineering.  To  complete  the  work  in  any  one 
of  these  lines,  requires  four  and  one-half  years.  The  subjects  taught 
include  all  those  connected  with  theoretical  and  applied  science. 
Counting  the'  courses  taught  by  lectures,  the  series  of  experiments 
And  laboratory  exercises,  the  number  of  subject  uiyta  offered  during 
1918  amounted  to  about  600.  A few  of  them  are:  Architecture 
and  iron  and  steel  construction;  ship  building;  road  building;  house 
building;  electrotechnks;  heating  and  ventilation;  municipal  hygiene 
engineering;  technical  chemistry;  machine  testing;  testing  of  ma- 
terials ; planning  factory  plants;  theory  of  dynamic  motion ; theory  of 
‘experimentation,  in  which  the  most  common  methods  of  making 
experiments  in  physics  are  explained;  courses  for  workers  and 
specialists  in  machine  construction  and  factory  enginemng ; xhemistry. 
for  specialists  in  mineralogy  and  geology;  technical  cTKntistry  applied 
in  the  study  of  fertilizers;  glass  composition  and  characteristics, 
melting  and  decoration;  reducing  ores' and  the  extraction  of  chief 
products  and  by-products;  distillation  of  peat  deposits;  purification 
and  manufacture  into  gas&  and  oils;  and'  agricultural  bacteriology; 
nitrogen-producing  bacteria.  These  are  only  a few  of  the  remarkably  - 
comprehensive  list  of  courses. 

Anyone  who  can  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  being  prepared  to 
profit  by  the  work  is  admitted.  To  register  for  examination,  how- 
ever, certain  specified  preparatory  subjects  are  required.  The  cost 
, of  instruction,  including  laboratory  facilities,  is  50  crowns  per 
. semester  for  those  registering  for  examination.  The  fee  for  a course 
of  one  lecture  per  week  is*  usually  three  crowns  per  semester;  for  a 
greater  number  of  lectures  and  laboratory  hours  the  charges  are  at 
proportionate  rat®. 

Recently  a new  degree  has  been  instituted,  that  of  Doctor  of 
Technics,  conferred  on  those  who  successfully  pass  the  final  examina- 
tion and  whose  written  theses  are  accepted.  Foreign  students,  who 
present  sufficient  evidence  of  having  completed  the  prerequisite 
studies  and  of  being  engaged  in  scientific  researches  approved  by 
the/authbrities,  may  enroll  for  this  degree.  * \ 

''-;|tirfonqv&oidbg  the  degree  of  Doctor  of Technics  has  the  right 
; , to  offer  courses  of  lectures,  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute  after  appli- 
l.  cation  id  accordance  with  the  roles  of  the  institution.' 
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A number  of  funds  have  been  provided  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing students  to  enter  this  institution.  The  American-Scandinayian 
Foundation  of  New  York  has  liberal  funds  available'  for  persons 
taking  up  studies  in  this  or  any  other  institution  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  , 

THE  PEOPLE^  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

These  institutions  have  long  had  the  "attention  of  educators  from 
many  countries.  .They  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief 
agencies  that  helped  Denmark  to  recover  from  the  disastrous  wars' 
of  1864-1866.  To  them,  in  a large  measure,  is  due  the  achievement 
of  making  the  meager  soil  of  the  country  so  productive  as  to  raise 
the  fanping  population  from  privation  to  a fair  degree  of  comfort. 
The  model  farms,  the  dairying  and  packinghouse  industries,^  which 
have  become  the  pattern  for  other  countries,  have  been  set  down  to  < 
their  credit.  Educators  of  the  war-strickeiv  countries’  will'  find  in 
these  institutions  not  only  efficiency  in  the  usual  sense,  but  home 
of  the  basic  elements  that  make  for  recovery  and'  reconstruction. 

The  eystern  of  schools,—1 Though  something  may  be  credited  to,  the 
system,  as  will  be  pointed  out,  the  obvious  achievements,  of  the 
schools  are  mainly  due  to  other  causes.  They  have  no  class-room 
procedures  that  can  be  considered  superior' to 'the  other  schools  of 
this  country.  Their  teachers  we  not  bettor  trained;  their  teperi* 
mental  and  laboratory  facilities  are  not  more  ample.  The  agri- 
cultural schools  \jare  just  as  practical,  and  they  do  many  thingfr 
better.  The  vocational  and  trade  schools  are  more  direct  in  the 
insistence  on  the  productive  application  of  what  is  learned.  The 
well-equipped  technological  institutions  of  Denmark  supply  better 
training  in  more  advanced  courses.  * 

But  the  system  establishes  & relation  between  the  pupil  and  the 
instruction'  that  in  itself  promotes  achievement.  At  the  age  of  14, 
or  earlier,  the  pupil  leaves  the  elementary  school,  usually  to  take  a 
position,  as  an  apprentice  in  one  of  the  trades  or  as  an  employee  on 
a farm.  During  several  years  of  the  adolescent  period  he  is  employed 
in  manual  work,  attuning  development  of  .body  and  also  some 
definiteness  of  purpose.  Most  of  all  his  experiences,  often  under  a 
severe  taskmaster,  create  in  him  a desire  to  lift  Himaftlf  above  the 
restrictions  in  yvhich  he  toils.  Then  at  the  age  of  18,  or  later,  he 
may  enter  the  Peoples'  High  School  td  improve  his  opportunities, 
and  he  then  readily  meets  the  one  entrance^condition  the  institution 
imposes,  namely,  a desire  to  learn.  „ . * 

Where  he  .sees  an  opening  for  useful  work,  he  does  not  feelham- 
peped  by  degreesr,or  ends  to  be  attuned,  in  the  final  examination. 
Older  people  may  come  to  the  high  school  to  * get  information  * per-? 
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days  or  weeks  necessary  to  obtain  the  full  aid  of  the  school.  This 
adaptable  character  makes  it  possible  to  take  cognizance  not  only 
of  the  special  needs  of  a group  of  farmers  or  fishermen,  but  of  such 
particular  conditions  as  govern  the  industries  of  any  locality. 

The  spirit  of  the  schools . — It  is  claimed  that  they  have  discovered 
the  way  to  educate  the  young  men  back  to  the  farms,  and,  if  this 
be  true,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  how  they  do  it.  Some  main  causes 
are  principal  and  some  are  contributory.  In  the  first  place,  all 
(heir  courses  and  experiments  are  associated  with  the  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  l$bor.  They  teach,  not  caste,  nor  self-conscious  pride 
that  looks  for  contrasts  and  distinctions,  but  a simple  love  for  the 
farm,  the  forest,  and  the  sea — the  dignity  of  the  farmer’s  occupation, 
let  other  occupations  be  what  they  may. 

The  schools  begin  their  recitations  with  songs,  thereby  investing 
the  work  with  a jp at  that  could  not  easily  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way.  This  practice  perhaps  furnishes  a psychological  stimulus  to 
the  students  and  aids  cooperative  effort.  Poetry  and  singing,  in 
fact,  lie  close  to  all  they  do  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  in  the  eve- 
ning voluntaries.  The  students  take  their  poets  earnestly,  seriously, 
while  we,  too  often,  only  tolerate  them.  But  poetry  prepares  the 
way  for  the  Danish  high  school  teacher  to  impress  his  pupils  with 
a sense  of  individual  moral  responsibility,  which  is  the  only  real 
basis  on  which  cooperative  work  can  be  accomplished.  People  must 
' trust  each  other  and  be  able  to  turn  aside  from  their  own  advantage 
and  manifest  an  interest  in  others  and  the  cause,  if  banking  or  market- 
ing cooperation  is  to  be  successful.  Tt  is  not  some  one’s  technical 
skill  or  grasp  that  makes  such  an  enterprise  possible  but  rather  the 
spirit  that  pervades  it. 

, We  are  accustomed  to  treat  our  school  subjects  strictly  according 
to  their  character.  Whatever  is  matter-of-fact  is  dealt  with  as  such 
without  any  attempts  to  idealizo  it.  We  relegate  sentiment  to  what 
is  held  to  be  ite  own  proper  place.  But  in  the  Danish  schools  geo- 
graphy, sociology,  poetry,  mid  love  of  country  come  into  very  human 
Wel&tions  during  the  school  hour.  These  schools  are  able  consist- 
ently to  deal  with  the  main  subject  in  its  proper  character  without 
losing  sight'of  its  points  of  human  connection. 

Aifffie  principal  facts  about  these  institutions  are  readily  available,1 
u may  suffice  merely  to  mention  that  there*  are  about  80  such  schools^ 
in  Denmark,- about  45  in  Sweden,  and  24  in  Norway.  They  are 
started  by  public-spirited  members  of  a community,  who  call  a mass 
meeting,  and  raise  the  necessary  funds  by  subscription.  Afterwards 
the  schools  are  accredited  by  the  State  and  receive  State  aid.  They 

1 A Sc&ttT  for  Grown^po.  By  TTiikiaS**  Priestly  Clwcton.  In  Confortao*  far  Edaottloa  forth*  South. 
PrasMdin®*,^ r ' r = ’ ' : 

tgt*  Education^  ^ if  Bur^Dtamarfc, , By  Hirott  W. Fact*.  U. S.  Bomo  of  BCaotUoo,  1014. 
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give  a six  months’  course  in  the  winter  for  young  men,  and  ft  five 
months'  course  in  the  summer  for  young  women.  In  some  of  these 
institutions  the  courses  cover  two  years;  in  others,  one  year.  Worthy 
students  receive  State  aid.  An  inspector  visits  them  and  reports  on 
the  work.  The  Government,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  the 
arrangement  of  subjects,  courses,  or  hours,  but  satisfies  itself  with 
knowing  that  there  are  devoted  teachers  and  authorities  and  permits 
them  to. go  on  without  interference. 


SCHOOL  EXCURSIONS. , 

School  journeys  have  become  a part  of  the  year’s  program  in  most 
schools.  They  are  the  realization  of  a principle  which  is  gaining  the 
general  approval  of  educators  in  this  country.  Teachers  and  pupils, 
it  is  held,  find  some  of  their  best  opportunities  for  training  and 
instruction  in  material  lying  outside  of  books  and  classrooms. 

Every  autumn,  toward  the  middle  of  September,  there  is  an 
excursion  of  two  days  for  the  boyB  of  from  10  to  12  years,  accompanied 
by  a few  of  the  larger  boys,  who  make  it  as  a final  trip.  These  in- 
struct the  younger  ones  in  the  details  of  the  journey,  help  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  party,  and  encourage  their  younger  companions  in 
endurance  while  on  the  march,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  trained  to 
take  part  in  the  grand  excursion  coming  later.  If  a pupil  should 
show  himself  much  fatigued  by  the  trip,  he  is  not  permitted  to  taka 
part  in  the  later  excursions.  One  of  these  comes  in  the  spring  and 
lasts  seven  d&ys^  another  during  the  summer  vacation  and  lasts  from 
three\to  four  weeks. 

Usually  there  are  about  30  or  40  pupils  in  the  party  and  three  or 
four  teachers,  the  number  taking  part  in  the  shorter  tripk  being, 
however,  considerably  greater.  As  preparation,  ^.he  pupils  are  in- 
structed in  the  route  with  the  map  before  them  and  otherwise  helped  to 
be  benefited  by  what  they  are  likely  to  see.  They  prepare  a guide 
pamphllt  of  their  own,  with  maps,  descriptions,  and  also  regulations 
to  bo  observed  while  en  route.  Each  pupil  is  required  to  keep  a day® 
book,  both  for  purposes  of  gaining  clearer  impressions  and*  for 
a*cquiring  a souvenir  of  the  trip.  A fine  is  imposed  on  those  Who  do 
not  observe  the  regulations  and  a prize  awarded  to  the  one  who 
furnishes  the  best  description.  Each  pupil  carries  a knapsack  with 
his  equipment  and  also  provisions  for  a week,  if  the  trip  is  to  last  that 
lpng.  A day’s  march  is  often  37  kilometers  (23  miles) — sufficiently 
long,  as  it  would  seem.  Every  two  or  three  hours  they  test  an  hour 
by  some  spring  or  stream,  lunch,  bathe,  or,  at  least,  take  a foot  bath. 
Toward  6 o’clock  the  party  halts  at  a hotel  and  takes  dinner  or 
euppqr,  usually  a frugal  meal..  At  9 o’clock  everybody  is  expected  to 
be  in  his  room,  where  he  may  not  talk  so  as  to  disturb  Others,  though 
he  may- converse  quietly,  and  write  letters  or  write  the  day’s  account- 
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in  his ‘diary.  The  program  indicates  the  hour  for  breakfast,  and  it 
rests  with  each  one  to  get  up  and  appear  in  time,  for  the  members  of 
the  party  are  often  lodged  at  different  hotels. 

For  a trip  of  two  days  the  expense  of  each  pupil  is  4 or  5 crowns 
a day;  for  the  longer  summer  journeys,  it  is  about  5 crowns  a day. 
The  journeys  are  not  limited  to  Denmark,  but  include  railway  and 
steamship  trips  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Milan,  etc. 
Everything  is  carefully  planned  in  advance,  so  as  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pense. 

The  places  included  in  the  itinerary  are  those  that  afford  an  interest 
from  the  point  of  view  of  history  or  nature,  so  that  the  teachers  may 
connect,  them  with  what  the  pupils  do  at  school.  In  foreign  countries 
practice  in  speaking  the  vernacular  is  eagerly  sought.  Visits  are  made 
to  industrial  establishments  arifi  operations  and  processes  are  ex- 
plained. Notes  are  kept  on  the  places  visited,  history,  life  of  the 
people,  natural  resources,  markets,  etc,,  which  are  afterwards  worked 
UP  into  papers  and . essays.  Teachers  find  that  on  a trip  pupils  show 
much  greater  interest  than  while  on  the  benches  of  the  classroom.  On 
their  part,  too,  pupils  learn  to  know  and  to  appreciate  their  teachers 
better. 


;Of* a similar  order  are  children's  vacation  journeys,  originally  in- 
tended to  give  poor  children  of  the  cities  the  advantage  of  a few  weeks 
ip  the.  country.  Every  year  about  25,000  boys  and  girls  from  the 
schools  of  Copenhagen,  Frederiksboig,  and  Aarhus  obtain  free, trans- 
portation by  railroad  or  steamboat  to  the  country  to  pass  four  or  five 
weeks  with  families  who  extend  hospitality  to  them.  Usually  the 
parents,  of  the  children  make  arrangements  with  some  family  willing 
to  receive . them /during  vacation;  but  a great  many  are  furnished 
accommodations  and  entertainment  through  the  efforts  of  the  schools. 
At  a certain  time  of  the  year  the  children  inform  the  principal  of  their 
wish  to  spend  some  time  in  the  country,  of  the  place  they  desire  to 
visit,  and  possibly  the  family  with  whom  they  would  like  to  stay. 
The.  principal  takes  these  suggestions  into  consideration,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  other  school  authorities  prepares  a list  of  the 
name?  to,  be  submitted  the  railroad  or  steamship  companies  with  a 
request,  for  the  necessary  tickets.  These  tickets  are  sent  to  the 
school?.:  The  companies  run  special  vacation  trains  carrying  the 
children  to  their  summer  destinations.  In  order  to  reciprocate,  the 
people  of  Copenhagen  have  forme4  & “Society  for  Entertaining  Chil- 
dren from  the  Provinces."  This  society  has /met  with  great  success, 
iii  recent  years.  163.  village  schoolswi&more  than  8,000  pupils  have 
b0m;;jbjm«£te4f  by , it^wrcjrk. ; ; ^ ebmpanic^have 

h*  \ accoimiiod^^  g^^us* ' u Copenhagen  js  ft 
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teachers’  training,  salaries,  and  status. 

Teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  are  trained  in  the  normal 
schools,  of  which  there  are  4 public  and  15  private,  offering  three* 
year  courses.  Tuition  at  The  private  normal  schools  is  160  crowns  a 
year.  To  be  admitted  the  applicant  must  be  at  least  18  years  of 
age.  The  teachers  in  the  State  secondary  schools  are  educated  at 
the  university.  , Examination  in  specified  academic  subjects  are 
required;  then  follows  the  special  pedagogical  training  with  practice 
teaching  in  some  school  approved  by  the  university. 

As  new  subjects  have  jieen  added  to  the  curricula  and  new  types  of 
schools  developed,  there  has  come  to  be  an  insistent  demand  for 
better  training  of  teachers.  It  is  not  complete  enough,  the  critics  say; 
it  includes  no  instruction  in  a foreign  language,  and,  in  general,  it  is 
too  limited  in  view  of  the  rapidly  expanding  field  of  education,  both 
in  practical  and  theoretical  directions.  Again,  the  teachers’  colleges 
have  too  decidedly  an  academic  character.  The  discussion  of  inade- 
quacies of  this  kind  have  thus  far  led  only  to  the  regulation  of  1913 
requiring  a strict  entrance  examination  lor  admission  to  these  insti- 
tutions. By  means  of  special  courses  in  methods  and  practices  the 
teachers  have,  through  their  individual  efforts,  tried  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  progress  made  in  their  profession. 

While  the  teachers’  compensation,  here  as  elsewhere,  has  been  inade- 
quate during  the  recent  years  of  high  prices,  requiring  special  enact- 
ments for  an  emergency  increase, 'the  laws  provide  a fair  competence 
during  normal  years.  Here ‘as  in  other  Scandinavian  countries  the 
salaries  and  the  eventual  pensions  are  so  regulated  that  a position 
- means  a certain  salary,  with  periodical  increases  and,  upon  attaining 
the  age  limit,  a retiring  allowance.  As  a prerequisite  for  an  appoint- 
ment that  places  him  in  line  for  this  remuneration,  the  applicant 
must  have  passed  the  teacher’s  examination  and  served  successfully 
as  a teacher  during  four  years. 

The  prospect  of  a periodical  increase  in  salary  and  a final  retiring 
competence  induces  the  teacher  to  look  upon  his  calling,  noit  as  a 
stepping  stone  .to  something  more  desirable,  but  as  a life  work.  He  • 
,is  also  relieved,  in  a measure,  of  the’ petty  annoyances  of  having  to 
negotiate  with  local  boards  from  time  to  time.  Successive' enact- 
ments have  had  the  effect  of  placing  the  salaries  on  the  basis  of  the 
needs  and  comforts  ■which  a person  in  the.  position  of  a teacher  may 
reasonably  expect.  In  a general  Way  the  remuneration  is  higher  in 
Sweden,  counting  the  successive  increments  for  years  of  service.'  In 
all  the  Scandinavian  countries  there  are,  over  and  above  the  yearly 
pay,  free  home,  garden,  and  fuel  or  the  money  equivalents  of  these. 
An  foresting  and  significant  part  of  the  salary  dhws  is  the  considera- 
tion given  for  length  of  service.  * ^ 
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• Through  the  courtesy'  of  Supt.  Holger  Begtrup,  of  the  People’s' 
High  School  at  Frederiksborg,  Denmark,  the  salary  regulations  now 
in  effect,  together  with  special  enactments  for  1919,  are  at  hand.  The 
fixed  annual  salary  has  for  a number  of  years  past  been  as  follows: 

For  a rural  teacher  in  the  first  salary  class  900  to  1,500  crowns  plu3 
the  teacher’s  home,  garden  plot,  and  fuel,  with  successive  increments, 
which  in  the  course  of  20  years  raise  the  salary  to  1,900-2,500 
crowns.  For  a rural  teacher  in  the  second  salary  class,  700-900,  plus 
■home,  garden,  and  fuel,  increasing  in  the  coarse  of  20  years  to  1,700— 
1,900  crowns.  Women  teachers  in  primary  grades  (in  rural  districts), 
500-700  crowns.  Teachers  in  the  cities  of  the  provinces  receive  a 
basic  salary  of  1,600  crowns,  increasing  in  20  yeirs  to  3,000.  Women 
teachers  in  the  cities  of  the  provinces,  basic  'salary  1,500  crowns, 
increasing  in  20  years  to  2,000.  A teacher  in  Copenhagen  receives 
1,800  crowns,  gradually  increasing  to  3,600. 

Besides  the  municipal  “high-expense  bonus,”  which,  in  places 
where  it  is  granted,  amounts  to  100-200  crowns  annually,  the  State, 
has  during  the  same  years  also  granted  a high-expense  bonus.  It  is 
paid  to  teachers  under  the  civil-service  enactment  of  1917  and  amounts 
to  the  following  sums  for  1918:  Six- hundred  crowns  for  a married 
teacher  and  400  for  a single  teacher,  in  no  case,  however,  to  exceed 
60  per  cent  of  the  current  salary.  This  addition  to  the  teacher’s 
salary  has  been  further  increased  by  recent  enactments  adding  120 
crowns  to  a married  teacher’s' salary  for  1919.  , 

This  law  then  fixes  the  remuneration  of  a teacher,  in  the  cities  for  - 
1919  at  the  current  annual  salary  increased  by  25  per  cent,  plus  720 
..crowns  for  a married  teacher  (500  for  unmarried  teachers).  To  illus- 
trate: A married  teacher  in  the  lowest  salary  class  in  the  cities  will 
receive  for  1919, 1,600  crowns  plus  400  plus  720,  hence  a total  of  2,720 
crowns.  A married  teacher  in  the  highest  salary  class  in  the  cities  will 
receive  for  1919,  3,000  crowns  plus  750  crowns  plus  720,  hence  a total 
of  4,470. 

For  1919  a special  addition  will  be  made  to  the  pensions  of  teachers, 
widows,  or  orphans  entitled  to  annual  stipends  or  pensions.  Accord- 
ing to  paragraph  9,  the  bonus  to  be  paid  will  be  25  per  centfof  the 
pension,  provided  this  amounts  to  2,000  crowns  or  more;  $0  per  cent 
in  case  the  pension  is  1,000  to  2,000;  35.  if  it  is  between  700  and  1,000, 
and  40  per  cent  if  it  is  below  700;  yet  the  bonus  must  in  no' case  be 
less  than  240  crowns.  Again,  the  pension  and  the  bonus  together 
in  any.  of  these  cases  must  not  be  less  than  that  to  which  a person 
with  lower  pension  may  be  entitled.  / 


In  attempting  to  follow  the  work  of  the  elementary  teacher  closely 
enough  to  see  what  particular  phases  of  it  he  emphasizes,  the  following 
facte  will  be  noted: 
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1.  Wherever  possible  the  elementary  teacher  leads  his  pupils  to  a 
point  of  physical  connection  with  what  has  boon  intellectually  ac- 
quired, Excellent  instruction # material,,  he  believes,  is  found  in  the 
physical  properties  of  earth  and  air,  plants  and 'animals,  local 

t resources,  traffic,  and  commercial  relations.  The  pupils  have  a keen 
desire  to  see  things,  a characteristic  to  which  the  teacher  can  appeal, 
causing  them,  for  instance,  to  watch  the  growth  of  a sprouting  plant, 
by  starting— it  may  be  on  a very  modest  scale — an  aquarium  or  a 
herbarium.  By  bringing  a bit  of  nature  into  the  school,  new  im- 
pulses will  be  imparted  to  the  children. 

2.  The  Danish  teacher  stresses  the  unity  and  organised  form  of  the 
subject  matter.  In  the-  advanced  elementary  class  the  topic,  for 
instance,  may  be  Holland  and  her  transformation  from  a stretch  of 
coastal  marshes  to  a region  of  fields,  downs,  and  pasture  lands. 
Following  this  in  its  development  the  struggle  of  the  people  will  come 

' into  yiew,  their  means  of  subsistence  and  the  causes  that  started  the  % 

industries  of  the  country  and  gave  it  its  very  appearance  at  the  ^ 

f present  day.  In  close  association  come  topics  about  life  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  brief,  Holland  as  a unit,  an  individuality, 
is  presented  with  various  aspects  ot  life  and  development  in  causal 
relations,  and  all  without  attempts \ at  speculative  conclusions. 

3.  The  Danish  teacher  insists  on\  the  cooperation  of  the  parents. 

He  endeavors  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  school  and  the-home 
by  informing  the  parents  by  direct  and  honest  statements  just  how 
their  children  aro  getting  along.  The  reports  of  the  standing  of  the 
pupils  in  the  school,  issued  at  fixed  intervals,  tell  the  story  of  the 
children's  progress  only  in  part.  They  do  not  come  so  closely  home, 
to  the  parents  as  the  full  explanations  which  are  also  flemished  at 
fixed:  periods.  The  following  are  typical  examples  of  the  latter 

* taken  from  Vor  Ungdom: 

In  English  X has  shown  diligence  and  interest;  he  has  acquired  a more  correct  pro- 
nunciation and  better  expression^  his  reading.  But  his  progress  is  not  as  yet  aatis- 
factory.  He  is  yet  unskilled  in  English  phonetics  and  in  English  spelling.  He  lacks 
readiness  in  the  use  of  language,  but  he  is  fairly  sure  in  grasping  the  correct  gram- 
matical  construction  of  an  English  sentence,  and  he  fep  fair  ability  to  render  it  in 
Danish.  By  continued  diligence  he  will  overcomethe  difficulties  the subject 
f presents. 


The* progress  made  by  Y in  the  German  language  is  not  very  satisfactory;  he  lacks 
the  power  of  combining  expressions.  (He  translates  the  words  by  rote  in  the  German 
word  order.)  Hia  imagination  is  hampered  so  that  in  a connection  where  he  tnows  all- 
the  words  but  one  and  the  meaning  of  this  one  is  fully  clear  from  the  context,  he  dan 
not  translate  it.  His  eye  does  no# sharply  catch  the  words  of  the  text,  hence  he  con/ 
stantly  confuses  w and  v,  ei  and  He  has  difficulty  in  retaining  what  he  has  once  , 
learned,  both  words  and  grammar  forms.  He  deserves  praise  for  the  interest' and 
diligence  he  has  shown,  but  he  should  be  impressed  with  the  need*  of war  king  with 
greater  concentration;  In  some  respects  he  has  made  fair  progress;  his  vocabulary^ * 
haa  increased;  mid  his  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  his  pronunciation  have  Improved.’ 
While  his  general  advance  must  be  stated  aahardlysatftfactory,  the  feet  must  noth* 
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The  general  supervision  and  inspection  exercised  over  the  teacher's 
work  have  been  the  subjects  of  considerable  criticijsm.  In  his  recent 
book,  “The  History  of  the  Danish  Public  Schools"  (1918),  Joakim 
Larsen  speaks  of  the ‘“school  supervision  as  virtually  the  same  as 
that  found  antiquated  100  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
both  teachers  and  schools  have  become  entirely!  different."  Many 
teachers  hold  that  the  independence  of  the  schools  requires  that  the 
supervision  should  be  exercised  by  men  from  tbeixf  own  midst.  Both 
as  regards  the  administration  and  the  supervision;  teachers  as  well  as 
| clergymen  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  lack  the  immediate  authority 

found  in  most  other  coun tries.  The  Government  commission  of  1909 
recommended  that  a supervisor  should  be  appointed  for  each  district 
and  that  he  should  take  the  place  of  the  rector  on  the  local  board. 
The  recommendation  was  not  acted  upon  lest  it  should  restrict  the 
l independence  of  the  municipal  board;  again,  some  of  the  clergy  saw 

lmp^he  proposed  reform  the  beginning  of  the  separation  of  the  school 
from  the  church. 

ARTICULATION  BETWEEN  PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


Among  the  questions  at  present  much  discussed  in  school  circles  is 
how  to  effqgt  a satisfactory  continuity  between  the  public  elementary 
and  the  four-year  intermediate  school.  There  should  be,  it  is  felt,  a 
more  compact  organic  unity  among  schools  of  these  different  types; 
a division  point  should  be  provided  so  that  a pupil  at  the  age  of  14 
may  discontinue,  if  he  desires,  courses  reaching  completion  at  that 
stage.  The  articulation  should  be  so  adjusted  that  pupils  from  homes 
of  different  social  planes  may  ^induced  to  attend  the  same  school 
through  the  elementary  period. 


t \ 
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The  present  system  of  public-school  education  comprises  several 
types  qf  schools  related  in  the  following  order  of  continuity  and  articu- 
lation: ' . / 

I*  The  Folk  School:  (a)  A common-school  period  for  all  children 
between  7 and  IQ*  (b)  Advanced  division  of  the  common  school  for 
pupils  between  11  and  14,  the  end  of  the  required  period. 

II.  The  intermediate  school  with  a four-year  course  for  pupils 

from  11  to  15.  . * 

III.  A modem  school  division  of  one  year  for  pupils  having  com- 
pleted the  intermediate  school,  leading  to  real-skole  (modem  school) 
examinatjon.  For  pupils  from  15  to  16. 

. .IV.,  A three-year  gymnasium  for  pupils  from  15  to  18. 

The  lew  1903  was  passed  with®8he  general  purports  of  effecting 
* aqaong  these  typte.and  wit|i  the  special  purpose  of 

the  ^oi^dwqrk  of  the  entire  system.  As  the 
wn^.^  schools, 
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supplanting  thereby  a proportionate  number  of  tbe  private  echoolsi, 
which  up  to  this  time  had  prepared  pupils  for  the  modem  school 
examination.  ,The  vogue  they  gained  was  not  altogether  welcomed 
by  the  teachers  and  authorities  of  the  Danish  folk  school.  Those 
regarded  the  law  as  framed  and  passed  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the 
secondary  schools.  Political  and  social  conditions  rather  than  ped-  ' 
- agogical,  it  was  held,1  had  been  the  causes  of  the  general  expansion 
, of  the  intermediate  school.  But  its  dual  character  of  a preparatory 
school  for  the  gymnasium  and  of  a modem  school  had  left  it  with  a 
lack  of  organic  unity  that  has  been  felb  as  a defect  in  its  work.  More- 
over, the  period  of  11-15  is  not  satisfactory,  because  it  fixes  a diri, 
sion  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
psychic  life  of  the  pupils  at  these  years.  The  teachers  of  the  folk- 
school  cbmplain,  further,  that  they  lose  a number  of  their  best 
#pupils  who  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  .to  pass  into  the 
intermediate  school  at  the  end  of  the. fourth  year,  thereby  reducing 
the  upper  classes  of  thp  folk  school  to  a form  of  subordination,  both 
in  number  and  prestige.  Many  of  these  enter  the  intermediate 
school  without  intending  to  complete  its  courses,  the ''consequence 
being  that  they  derive  but  little  benefit  from  its  instruction,  and*  in 
a measure,  hamper  the  progress  of  others. 

To  remedy  this  defect,  a regulation  was  issued  requiring -parents 
and  guardians  to  sign  an  agreement  upon  the  admission  of  their 
charges  to  thp  intermediate  school  to  have  them  continue  to  com- 
pletion. But  protests  and  appeals  against  this  requirement  reaohed 
the  supervisory  board,  with  the  result  that  the  department  in  its 
letter  of  March  4,  1914,  modified  the  order.  While  the  creation  of 
the  intermediate  school  has  had  undoubted  influence  for  the  advance- 
ment of  secondary  education,  its  relation  to  the  lower  schools,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  its  connection  with  the  latter,  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  • . • 

Discussions  looking  toward  desirable  changes  were  begun  several  . 
years  ago  and  are  still  continuing.  In  drafting  propositions  for 
alterations,  the  schoolmen  have  had  to  struggle  not  only  with  the 
usual  principles  of  giving  the  period  covered  a rational  and  natural 
beginning,  rounded  completeness  in  itself,  and  adaptation  foe  con-  ' 
tinuance,  but  also  local  demands  urged  by  special  provinces  and;. in 
particular,  differences  between  cities  and  rural  communities.  In 
consequence,  the  plans  could  not  be  too  rigid  or  inelastic  in  fixing, 
for  instant#,  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year.  The  economic 
sidq,  too,  had  to  be.  considered,  so  that. the  plan  would  not  entail  too 
grd^t  expense  by  parent  or  community.  ‘ Further,  any  abrupt  depar-  /•* 
ture  from  established  school  traditions  would  be  sure  to  be  opposed^ 
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Social  distinctions,  which,  especially  in  Copenhagen,  have  kept  chil- 
dren from  different  social  ranks  in  separate  schools,  have  been  con- 
nected with  notions  of  restriction  in  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
work  tp  be  done  by  this  or  that  type  of  school. 

In  order  to  show  the  trend  of  development  in  the  organic  relations 
among  the  schools,  seyeral  plans  for  proposed 'changes  (one  of  them 
submitted  in  legislative  form)  will  be  briefly  noticed. 

\ One  of  the  earliest  suggestions  came  from  Prof.  Tuxen,  the  inspector 
\ of  the  Danish  folk  school,  and  may,  therefore,  be  taken  to  represent 
'news  held  by  this  class  of  educators.  He  would  extend  the  period 
of  compulsory  attendance  by  one  year,  hence  to  the  fifteenth  instead 
of  the  fourteenth  year,  makihg  the  common-school  period- cover  eight 
years.  In  , this  way  he  would  have  the  three  lower  classes  of  the 
intermediate  school  merged  .with  the  folk  school.  He  would  take 
up  one  foreign  language  in  this  period  and  abolish  the  present  final 
examination  in  the  intermediate  school.  One  year  should  bo  added 
to  the  gymnasium,  admission  to  which  should  require  an  entrance 
examination.  As  an  alteration  of  this  scope  would  meet  opposition 
in  the  Rigsdag,  he  believed  a temporary  regulation  should  be  made, 
permitting  the  communities  that  so  desired  to  put  it  into  effect  by 
extending  *tho  period,  of  required -attendance  one  year.  In  his 
opinion,  the  vital  element  is  to  avoid  regulating  the  instruction  with 
reference  to  the  gynmasium,  but  io,  make  it  complete  in  itself,  and 
not  preparatory.  * \ 

In  March,  1917,  the  views  held  by  the  representatives  of  the  modem 
(real)  school  were  formulated  by  A.  Chris tonsen-Dalsgaard.  He 
refers  to  a previous  expression  by  the  Modern  School  Association  of 
Denmark,  in  which  the  members  had  unanimously  agreed  to  work 
for  changes  in  the  common-school  law,  in  accordance  with*the  follow- 
ing general  lines:  -1.  The  instruction  in  the  modern  schopl  should  be 
concluded  at  the  age  of  16,  with  an  examination  in  all  branches 
meeting  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  gymnasium.  2.  A con- 
cluding division  point  in  the  instrqftion  should  be  provided  at  approx- 
imately the  fourteenth  year.  3-  The  instruction  concluded  at  the 
fourteenth  year  should  be  of  mi  elementary  character,  with  twq 
languages  and  mathematics.  4.  The  association  expressed  the  belief 
that  a school  reorganization  to^this  extent  could  be  made  without 
materially  &ffectipg  the  modem  school  or  detracting  from  its  inde- 
pendence. 

. Outside  of  the  teaching  profession  it  js  held — $nd  most  teachers 
are*  in,  accord  with  the  proposition — that  the  folk  school  should  be  so 
pidered  that  it  can,  by  continuation  classes,  impart  instruction  up  to 
■"  the^teen\hyeai^without  m for  the>pupU'‘ to  leave  % 

home  vlt  should  be  so  conducted  thatTthe  pupil  does  not  become, 
estranged  from  practical  workf  kn(I  imacctistomed  to  it,  and  so  that 
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the  expense  does  not  become  materially  greater  than  at  present. 
Regard  should  be  had  to  social  and  economic  arrangements,  so  that 
it  does  not*  cause  vexatious  innovation^.  The  lengthened  school 
period  must  not  be  extended  to  a point  where  schools  and  instruc- 
tion become  uninteresting  and  fatiguing,  very  common  occurrences  in 
the  intermediate  school.  , . ' 

Changes  in  accordance  irith  these  views  are  advocated  by  school- 
men in  western  Denmark.  A superintendent  from  this  part  of  the 
country,  Karl  S.  Svanum,  outlines  a plan  based  on  these  principles, 
supporting  his  plan  by  details  from  schools  where  it  has  already  been 
put  into  practice.^ 

How  the  commission,  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Education 
to  draft  a revision  of  the  existing  law,  has  understood  and  embodied 
the  present  trend  can  be  seen  in  the  draft  of  a law  prepared  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Rigsdag.  In  its  preliminary  remarks  the 
' commission  sums  up  the  objections  to  the  present  law  and  states 
briefly  what  will  be  gained'  by  adapting  the  proposed  alterations. 
The  law  now  in  effect,  the  commission  maintains,  determines  the 
articulation  from  above  downwards,  with  the  view  of  preservinpj'the 
age  of  18  as  the  year  when  the  gymnasium  course  is  to  be  computed, 

. requiring  the  Intermediate  school  as  the  preparatory,  to  conclude  at 
15.  The  immediate  difficulty  of  these  time  limits  is  that  they  leave 
no  point  of  conclusion  at  14,  the  end  of  the  compulsory  period,-  but 
expect  that  the  period  would  be-advanced  to  15  years,  a change  that 
at  present  does  not  s$em  likely/  Ijy  concluding  the  intermediate 
school  at  14,  in  accordance  with  the  drafted  plan,  this  difficulty  will 
disappear.  Another  effect  will  be  that  the  graduates  from  the 
intermediate  school  may  continue,  either  in.  the  gymnasium  or  the 
modem  school,  the  period  covered  by  the  latter  being  increased  so  as 
to  comprise  two  years.  The  same  change  will  also  permit  the  pupils 
to  continue  together  the  fi<rst  two  years,  when  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  go  through  the  gymnasium  may  finish  with  a suitable  examination, 
leaving  the  last  two  years  fir  concentration  on  subjects  best  suited 
to  the  maturity  of  those  who  continue.  4 

Tho  drafted  proposition  thus  defines  each  type  of  school  and  fixes 
the  years  it  covers:  \ 

1.  "Proceeding  from  the 'instruction  imparted  by  the  folk  school, 
up  tp  the  years.  10  or  11,  advanced  instruction  is  to  be  given,  first  in 
the  intermediate  school,  then  in  the  modern  (real)  school  or  the 
gymnasium.  ■ ’ * 

2.  The  intermediate  school  comprises  four  one-year  classes,  impart- 

ing instruction  of  an  advanced  character' and  adapted  to  pupils 
Of  10-14.  '0*  ‘ ■ V • - 
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3.  ,The  modem  school  continues  frotn  the  intermediate  with  two 
one-year  classes  of  advanced  instruction  leading  to  a suitable 
examination* 

* 4.  The  gymnasium  continues  from  the  intermediate  school  through 
four  one-year  classes  with  advanced  instruction,  adapted  as  a prepa- 
ration for  continued  studies. 

The  instruction  in  the  gymnasium  divides  along  tw6  chief  lines 
according  to  the*studies  included  in  each  and  are  to  be  kndwn 
respectively  as  the  lin^uistic^historieal  and  the  matheTruitic^cientijic. 

Besides  fixing  the  course  limits  and  interrelation  among  the  types, 
the  law  as  drawn  up  has  in  other  paragraphs  & nun^r  of  provisions 
of  vital  importance  ih  the  system.  The  throe  cltfses  of  schools — 
intermediate,  modem,  and  gymnasium — may  be  organized  to  give 
instruction  separately  to  boys  and  girls,  or  > they  may  be* made 
coeducational.  Where  they  are  coeducational,  certain'  phases  of 
the  work  may  be  managed  as  separate  for  either  sex. 

Touching  instruction  in  religion,  pupils  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
State  Church  may,  upon  request  from  parents  or  guardians,  be  ifelieved 
from  taking  up  the  subject. 

The  commission  points  out  that  the  proposed  arrangement  will 
be  to  the  /advantage  of  the  common  gchod  in  that  its  first  three 
years  will  constitute  a distinct  unit  covering  the  first’atage,  at  the  end 
of  Which  a reclassification  of  the  pupils  and  a change  of  teachers  takes 
place,  , As  this  will  leave  the  four  upper  classes  of  the  folk  school 
7 runging  parallel  with  those*of  the  intermediate,  it  ^yill  be  possible  to 
group  the  subjects  insuchll  way  that  the  same  plan  can  be  followed’ 
by  both  schools^  .The  plan  wdi  also  lead  to  a simplification  at  a 
stage  further  along.  The  four-year  gymnasium  will  comprise  two 
halves;  each  a^^nit  in  itself.  The  parallelism  of  the  first  unit  of  two 
yearn  with  tho"inodern  school  of  the  same  period  wiU  make  the  two 
ex&minktions.  coincide  so  that  the  status  conferred  by  the  one  will 
be*eqmydjant^  that  of  fchaoth&r. 

As  tHe/evised  plan  reducee  the  lines’ of  the  gymnasium  instruction 
by  leaviiig  out  the  classical  line,  and  grouping  its  subjects  under  the 
linfeufetig^historical^  the  commission  points  oat  the  advantages  it 
believes  will  result  therefrom.  The  omitted  line  had  been  followed 
triainly  %studenia  expecting  Center* the  ministry;  but  the  scope  of 
many  gymnasia  Hrad  not  bffcn  comprehensive  enough  to  include  it, 
taice  prospective  theological  students  it  these  institutions  had  to 
submit  to  a spepw  examination  in  the  classical  languages  upon 
entering  the  university.  XJnde^  the  revised  plan  it  w5B  be  possible 
. parhof  the  linguistic-h^tpri^  liae 

where  occasion  Remands  without  &dv  reurangement  of  Ithe'Ct^culu^ 
r Though  the  plan  omits  it  hm  ta  eealil}  .ftraogthened 
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the  classical  studies  by  giving  these  an  increased  number  of  .hours 
in  the  two  concluding  years,  the  years  of  greatest  maturity.  ; ■! 

While  the  present  discussipn  of  the  proposod  plan  has  met  with 
only  such  criticism  as  would  be  expected  upon  suggesting  a departure 
from  a long  established  order,  it  has  in  general  been  commended  for 
the  completion  of  school  periods  at  points  coinciding  with  other 
school  requirements  and  customs,  for  bringing  the  subjects  of  thq 
gymnasium  iptp  a more  consistent  grouping  and  for  simplifying  thd" 
articulation  among  the  schools  so  that  they  give  a more  compact 
unity  to  the  system. 

i ■ '■  V li 

HOLLAND. 

The  analogy  which  the  school  and  school  systems  of  Holland  bear 
to  those  of  other  European  countries  isjnot  close  enough  to  preclude 
distinct  national  traits.  These  are  not  so  obvious  in  the  distinct 
types  of  schools  and  conteqt  of  courses  offered  as  in  the  national 
spirit  and  temperament  which  pervades  and  controls  fhdto;  ’ lie 
school  enactments  that  were  adopted  early  as  guides  fob  subsequent 
development  have  proved  to  be  a sufficiently  safe  basri  for  expansion 
to  make  unnecessary  MW  enactments  of  & purely  Corrective  chai£ 
acter.  • ’■ 

In  the  statutes  regulating  the  schools  of  Holland  can  be  traced  fch 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  legislators  to  introduce  radical  inno- 
vations or  to  impose  unnecessary  restraint*}  on  either  parents,  ffcftfeh- 
4 ers,  or  local  authorities.  Hence  eveiy  nqqy^ment  that  has  eventually 
resulted  in  a radical  departure  from  th^  established  order  or  has 
given  rise  to  a new  type  of  school,  Buch  ns  the  up-to-date  technical 
^nd  agricultural  schools,’  originated’  in  private  initiative,  gained  lbc$ 
support,  and  expanded  through  State  su1*^”*5 — ‘ 

stage  a steady  methodical  growth.  ' 
that  the  people  understood  how  intima 
up- with  the  efficiency  of  the  fechoolsi 

grudgingly  beep  the  expense  of  their  WI1  gniwui.  ana. 

qlso  that  looal  enterprise  and  inieffigenc^fbull  'be  ©bunted  on  to  4M 
in  their  management.  ' 1 s < 

The  disinclination  to  regulate  where  Hkulation  can  be 
with  is  seen  in  the  attitude  pf  |he  State  ^fjwaril  the  earliest  training 
of  the  child.  Whatever  educational  effbne  should,  be  made  during 
infant  years  hayd  been'’  thbugfat  of  an  devbiyfng  Vmtirely  upon  the 
parents  both  as  a duty  M as  fi‘t>i*h)g»tl to,  hence  the  State'  does  hot 
Maintain  inta&t  ^oubols  nor  institutions  tp  provide  %emwi£b  teachers.* 
Wsatrie  blBjeetJSa  agaWt^WecessMy  lawmaking  accfiutiWtor  tfc# 

% * 
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itions,  Marking  At  Aver? 
l&wmkkers  have  ^s&uihed 
l^irmt^astaVere  bouh$ 
e&  ffhe  people  would  un- 
ijteuauce  aad  gtowth.  M<t 
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with  regularity.  In  the  attainments  of  her  people  in  the  rudiMenta 
of  education,  Holland  has  ranked  favorably  with  the  other  European 
countries.  * In  1900  such  a law  was,  however,  passed,  but  with  a 
majority  of  only  one;  it  fixed  the  ages  6 to  12  as^the  period  of  ^Jjliga- 
tory  attendance. 

In  matters  of  vital  concern  to  children,  particularly  the  care  of  the 
youngest  pupils,  Holland  has  been  by-nojmeAns  slow  in  passing  the 
necessary  regulations.  The  strictest  forny>f  inspection  has  long  been 
exercised  in  supervising  the  health  and  care  of  the  young,  pfficial 
reports  from  every  district  and  school  community  have  been  required 
involving  a fullness  .of  detail  touching  the  ventilation,  heating,  kind 
and  position  of  school  desks,  lighting,  cleanliness,  the  source  and 
nature  of  th$  water,  the  playground  and  instruction  in  games.*  The 
regulations  also  covered  the  form  of  the  earliest  instruction,  providings 
that  this  should  not  be  based  Qn  books  but  should  be  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  handling  of  objects  and  with  such  recreation  and 
activity  as  might  be  provided  in  the  school  garden. 

In  determining  the  amount*  and  character  of  work  a child  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  do  outside  of  gphool  hours,  tfie  controlling  authorities 
h^ve  evidently  avoided  attempting  to  cover  it  by  a legal  formula,  but 
have  left  it  in  such  shape  that  an  adjustment  may  be  made  by  inspec- 
tors op  the  merits  of  individual  cases.  To  tha\  end  the  local  inspector 

may  {art.  3]  grant  a temporary  exemption  from  attendance  at  school  for  work  in  agri- 
culture, gardening,  tending  cattle,  etc.,  to  children  who  in  the  last  six  months  pre- 
ceding the  application,  have  regularly  attended  school,  for  not  more  than  six  weeks 
aknuslly,  not  reckoning  the  vacations.1 


' This  article  meets  a com 
Certw  spoons,  cjf  the  year 
^ school  &g©  in&y  be  able  J 


on  common  to  all  farming  districts.  AT 
fs  urgent  need  for  the  help  that  pupils 
nd^er  with  due  regard  to  their  years  and 
~ciently  general  in  a community,  the 
during  thg  busy  weeks,  but,  if  this  be 
somp  pupife  therpby  dismissed  would 
likeness.  The  Application  for  excuse  is 
he&rd  fche  reasons,  specified  regu- 
an<fed  as  a prerequisite  for  granting  it. 
opp  of  19U  were  found  to  be  sound  in 
odiment  their  Spain  features  in- the 
% a cWd-pyotectmglaw1  prepared  by 
measure  "is  not  a substitution  for 
\er  * de^op|Qe^iof  what  was  potentially  inherent  in, 
s W enacpae^t  Auppto  of  practical  details 

4 * *s  ' toBUeation  to  urban  m well  as  to  rural 

bptwepn  wage^aniing  Juldreq 
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guppkmtMt t* *o( ' •»  p.  7- 
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health.  If  fhis  demand. 

of  course, I>e 
dfe,  fcheye  is  the  ganger 
to  waste  tfesir  tune 
left  to  apt  inspector  after  * 
il&rity  4ra  attendance  may 
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work,  like  chores.  A child  under  12  with  the  duty  of  Attending  school 
may  not  be  employed  on  the  farm;  the  municipal  authorities  may, 
however,  permit  children  above  10  tQ  perform  certain  kinds  of  work 
under  specified  conditions.  Young  persons  under  16  are  forbidden 
to  do  any  farm  work  between  9 in  the  evening  and  5 in  the  morning 
This  clause  supersedes  the  one  of  1911  which  prohibited  factory  work 
by  children  between  13  and  17. 

Holland’s  avoidance  of  measures  imposing  restraint  and  her  firm 
insistence  on  essentials  have  proved  to  be  sound  principles  in  building 
up  the  syBtem.  To  the  teacher  must  be  left  a degree  of  latitude  in 
selecting  the  studies  of  the  curriculum,  in  apportioning  the  number  of 
hours,  and,  most  of  all,  in  finding  his  own  methods.  The  schedules 
made  out  by  an  official' committee  usually  bear  evidence  of  a desire 
to  include  as  many  subjects  as  possible  with  insufficient  regard  to 
what  may  reasonab^i  bo  managed  and  assimilated  within  the  time 
allotted,  matters  concerning  which  the  teacher,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  results,  should  have  something  to  sav. 

In  leaving  the  way  open  for  individual  and  local  initiative  and 
encouraging  its  exercise  in  the  interest  of  progress,  Holland  has  not 
altogether  escaped  the  difficulties  that  obstruct* progress  of  thid  kind. 
It  has  not  always  been  easy  for  her  teachere  .to  get  out  of  the  old 
grooves  nor  to  take  up  more  timely  subjects  instead  of  the  old  ones 
to  Which  they  had  been  accustomed.  The  most  difficult  point  in 
choosing  details  of  the  study  program  was  settled,  fortunately  as  it 
appears,  in  1889,  when  the  law  applying  to  instruction  in  religion 
was  so  framed  that  this  subject  was  not  excluded  from  the  schools 
but  its  presentation  regulated  so  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
it  on  sectarian  grounds.  Its  inclusion  was  made  optional  out  of 
regard  for  prevailing  viewB;  but  if  a teacher  imparted  the  instruction 
in  such  a way  as  to  interfere  with  the  wishes  of  sch<¥)l  patrohs,  he 
malfe  himself  liable  to  severe  penalties.  The  act  which  placed  the 
private  chgfoh  schools  on  a par  w$i  the  State  schools  by  extending 

to  them  the  same  amount — 30  per  cent  of  the  total  expense as 

State  subvention,  'has  been  regarded  as  a wise  measure  for  a country 
almost  equally  divided  between  Protestants  and  Catholics.  But  one 
Iras  fortunate  trend  has  teen -the  result  of  this. enactment.  Between 
the  private  schools  and  the  State  schools  arose  an  Unexpected 
"tinction  through  whioh  the  fetter  dame  to'  be  known  as  sobooll  for 
the  poor.  Thqy  have,  in  consequence1,  suffered  a dedmelso 
that  in  1917  a ?pquwfc  to  the  Netheriand  Teachers’  -Assoofetiou 
Js&afefed  on  an  investigation  of  the  support  and  the  attitude  of 'the 
municipalities  to  the  two  kinfe  of  sohook  ,-it '••  ff  % v'\ 

the- teacher  of  ffioffland  j*  prepared  for  Ms  work ’by  a 
course  in  the  training  odfegw,  'In  on®  irapect  ^itef  «rtrai»e  cOncfe 
x dons  differ  from  shoe*  pf  audfer  institution*  brother  pari*  of  ‘ 
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northern  Europe,  namely,  in  the  requirement  of  a strict  physical 
examination  over  and  above  ^everything  else.  In  other  countries, 
to  be  sure,  examiners  and  school  boards  are  aware  of  the  importance 
of  health  and  vigor,  but  they  usually  go  no  further  than  to  require 
thd  candidate  to  be  free  from  such  physical ‘defects  as  m&y  be  a 
handicap  in  the  performance *of  his  duties;  but  in  Holland,  educators 
hold  that  it  is  advantageous  for  the  pupils  to  have  before  them  in 
their  years  of  plasticity  a teacher  who  is  himself  developed  as  a 
strong  and  even  physically  attractive  personality.  Among  the 
further  prerequisites  for  a position,  the  cloge  supervision  of  the 
practice  teaching  is  worthy  of  note;  during  the  entire  course  of  this 
part  of  the  teacher^  preparation,  he  has  the  benefit  of  experienced 
help  and  advice.  The  number  of  hours  that  may  be  assigned  to  him 
as  pupil  tetacher  are,  both  for  the  sake  of  pupils  under  his  charge  and 
for  his  own  sake,  limited  by  carefully  considered  regulations. 

Thk  teachers  are  grouped  in  three  categories  as  a basis  for  remuner- 
ation and  promotion: 

! I.- Those  holding  the  position  of  head  master  with  certificates 
^qualifying  forlhia  position,  ^ 

f Those  holding  such  certificates  but  with  a position  less  advanced 


I tfean  the  one  for  which  they  qualify. 

& A fihnkl  clans,  namely,  assistants. 

In  1917  the  Teachers'  Association  advocated  the  recognition  of  a 
fourth  class,  formed  from  the  number  of  supply  teachers  appointed 
positions  left  temporarily  vacant.  These  teachers  have  been 
-necessary,  but  they  have  also  been  a source  of  perplexity  to  the 
regularly  employed  instructors  by  requiring  salaries  equal  to  the 
flatter.  * For  this  reason  the  association  asks  that  they  form  a class 
jtesanr®  teachers  with  tfsgular^alariee.  Though  the  remuneration 
of  aSl  t£tu&4s  tbaohefB  has  betan  fair,  even  generous  for  normal 
times,  th©  last  fbw  yeans  have,  here  as  elsewhere,,  created  conditions 
^4trtoMpe33ed  tehchers  W insist  on  an  increase  commensurate  With 
••the teost  livjfag.  Through  the^r  own  orgahizations  as 
well  through  ftheir  representation  in  the  lawmaking  assembly 
have  -been  aMa  toahnw  the  reasonableness  of  ahair  request  ; but 
to  many  districts  feictioh  has  come  aboutb  With  the  f&m&rs  who  f ur- 
nkb  a pact  .of  "the  inereabed  salary.  b- 

iWl  33lfa  iMOTUption-  and  dislocation  of  the  school  work  by  the  conflict 
near  hofr  border  have  nofrdiverted<  tha  attention  of  the  teachers  pf 
Hajhmd  '? rom  the-  perm^faent  Jssuetf  of  their  Work.  Though  the 
opportunity  of  respfepding  to  Call  for  Wife 

drew  a large  pan  of  &<^8qLooI  popdlitibte  to  rinrai  locality  for  a 
t why#,  there  iraa >no  evhJ©Jdi©e  thatrrteaoh^^ 

>'%»*•  *d**ftWg*  ted , 

~ ^ T«kw  ql'ModM*  Iodise  w ^uctitenfleai  «r it  I ny  m* 
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means  underestimated.  Yet  the  people  of  Holland  were  unwilling 
to  surrender  any  part  of  their  literary  studies  in  favor  of  studies 
with  greater  claims  to  meeting  this  one  demand  of  "the  times. 
Although  the  schools  here  have  one  more  foreign  language  than  have 
Prance,  England,  and  Germany,  there  was  no  attempt  to  relieve  the 
schedule  by  curtailing  the  time  given  to  Latin  and  Greek.  In  the 
case  of  the  Girls’  Higher  Burgher  Schools,  the  control  of  which  is  left 
entirely  with  the  municipal  authorities  with  no  State  aid,  local 
pressure  might  have  been  expected  to  eliminate  the  one  year  of  Latin 
or  Greek  required  for  admission  to  the  university.  In  view  of  the 
flexible  schedule  of  these  schools,  the  alteration  could  readily  have 
been  made,  yet  humanistic  instead  of  productive  values  so  prevailed 
that  these  subjects  were  retained. 

Among  war  measures  per  tailing  Jo  thrift  and  practical  helpfulness, 
the  schools  of  Holland  instead  of  starting  many  new  courses  devoted 
themselves  to  strengthening  those  that  already  existed.  Clearly  the 
choice  between  the  occasional  aftd  the  permanent  was  here  the 
detemining  factor.  In  consequence  the  courses  in  domestic  service 
and  domestic  life  with  all  the  subjects  in  hygiene;  sanitation,  and 
thrift  thereto  appertaining  were  strengthened  so  that  they  are  now 
taught  in  a more  systematic  way  up  to  the  time  the  girls  reach  10 
with  special  departments  of  the  same  general  courses  after  that  age. 

Even  in  this  period  of  stress  the  teachers  of  Holl&Ad  are  taking 
time  to  improve  outside  facilities  of  educational  value.  Thifi  is  - 
seen  in  the  efforts  made  to  perfect  the  educational  value  of  the  ^ 
Netherland  School  Museum  at  Amsterdam  instituted  by  the  Nether^ 
land*  Teachers  Society.^  This  contains  an  important  collection  of 
books  and  periodicals  relating  to  education^  Holland  and  elsewhere, 
and  of  teaching  appliances.  Not  only  are  current  j oufcEuds ^display ed 
on  a reading  table*  and  past  educational  journals*  accessible,  but 
an  index  has  been  prepared  of  the  articles  on  education  that  have  ' 
appeared  during  the  past  40  years  in  Dutch  journals  of  general 
scope.  ■ - 

In  Holland  the  war  has  given  an  impetus;  to  the  study  qf  English 
both  independently  and  in  connection  with  the  schools..  “Their 
neutrality  has  yielded  the  Holknctes  a hus&ber  ofri^taraed  guest* 
available  teachers  pr  touchstones  0f  progm^.'S  For  the  purpose 
qf  studying  JEnglish  language  and  literatw©  clpbe  and 

study^ssocia^ona  have  been  established  at,  |Jie  uniy^ty  ^ HJkqcht, 
in  Amsterdam  and  ^her  pl^,  f q the  toe  en4  p 

of  publishers  i*  issuing  a select  series  of  English  literature  places. 

familiarity  witKtbe  yidence  qf  war  has  had  an  unfortunate  Act 
m thC  psychic  life  of  teAoot  wigm  the  belligerent 

comtnm  M oou^tri « u wdlr  m Sparta  Outing 
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hand  from  Germany,  Norway,  and  Holland  substantiate  the  son clu?  * 
sions  that  would  be  expected,  namely,  that  details  from  the  front 
hajye  reached  the  young  with  a fascinating  appeal,  causing  & disturb* 
ance  in  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  The  abnormal  conditions 
existing  in  certain  parts  of  Holland,  especially  in  the  border  zone, 
have  furnished  temptations  to  laxity  and  crime.  Het  Kind,  dealing 
with  this  subject,  find^hat  at  Utrecht  the  number  of  legal  actions 
'against  young  persons  under  18  was  176  in  1915,  the  following  year 
year  it  was  266,  and  in  1917  it  had  increased  to  324.  The  damage 
that  in  this  way  threatens  the  moral  life  of  the  children  has  roused 
school  authorities  in  Holland  as  well  as  in  other  countries 1 to  consider 
the  most  efficient  ways  of  combating  it. 

Hardships  due  to  the  war  touched  Holland's  schools  and  social 
system  with  full  severity.  Geographically  she  held  the  precarious 
position  of  lying  across  the  path  of  traffic  between  the  belligerent 
countries  and  the  world's  food  resources.  During  the  course  of  the 
war  she  was.  entirely  dependent  on  imports  conditioned  on  an  ex- 
change of  exports,  generally  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  opposing  * 
nations.  Within  her  own  borders  unscrupulous  profiteers  did  not 
hesitate  to  sell  available  food  stocks  to  foreign  buyers  to.  an  extent 
that  threatened  depletion  and  famine.  The  high  cost  of  everything 
necessitated  an  internal  regulation  of  prices  on  a basis  partly  patri- 
archal and  partly  socialistic,  yet  with  very  little  hope  of  satisfying 
either  the  trades  people  or  the  consumers.  The  way  in  which  these 
perplexities  were  met  shows  characteristic  balance  and  clear  view  of 
the  full  effects,  so  that  even  when  the  solution  had  to  be  made  in  an 
emergency  its  remote  consequences  were  clearly  kept  in  view* 

It*  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  principles  that  have  enteradifit^" 
the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Holland  through  the  medium  wf  the 
schools  could  have  been  more  severely  tested  than  during  the  past 
#qur  yean  and  a half:  If  these  principles  have  guided  her  to  fortu- 
nate solutions  of  perplexing  problems  and  steadied  her  in  embarrassing 
courses,  it  is  reasonable  to  see  in  them  evidences  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  her  schools.  , 

■ ’ ’*  4** ■**'"*  ” ’ 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  FINLAND. 

’ With  native  literary  treasures  and  native  culture  embodied  in  her 
traditions,  Finland  had  the  prerequisites  for  an  educational  system 
vritii  Strong  national  skeracteriatica.  From  the  very  first,  however, 
educationalJpK^rew-waa'  awAyed  by influenced  tending  to  divert  it 
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The  foundation  on  which  the  present  Finnish  schools  were  first  built 
was  laid  between  the  years  1860-1870,  and  fashioned  according  to  the 
principles  of  Pestalozzi.  Soon  a parallel  tendency  of  an  opposite 
character  appeared,  namely,  classical  aims,  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  founding  of  the  gymnasium  of  the  present  day.  From  the 
very  first,  the  two*  langutges  used  in  the  schools,  Finnish  and  Swe- 
dish, have  each  represented  a different  tendency  in  shaping  the 
school  system.  Again,  every  stage  in  the  progress  has  been  marked 
by  the  political  as  well  a&  the  academic  pressure  of  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Swede^i, 

As  in  other  European  countries,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  war 
was  to  lower  the  attendance  in  general  and  especially  In  the  secondary 
’ schools  and  to  make  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  schools  on  account  of 
the  shortage  of  teachers. 

In  the  statistics  brought  down  to  ihe  1st  day  of  February,  1915^ 
the  schools  giving  instruction  of  an  elementary  character  or  concerned 
with  these  are  grouped  separately,  and  include  the  folk  school  of  the 
"cities  and  the  country  districts,  trade  schools,  household  schools, 
continuation  schools,  training  schools  for  teachers  of  the  primary 
and  elementary  classes.  They  number  altogether  4,634,  of  which 
4,470  are  the  public  elementary  folk  schools.  The  number  of  teachers 
employed  was  6,345,  and  that  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  198,038. 
Of  the  3,250  schools  characterized  as  higher  folk  schools  2,806  wero' 
Finnish,  433  Swedish,  and  11  with  both  languages.  The  constantly 
growing  number  of  schools  has  reduced  the  average  distance  of  these* 
from  the  pupil’s  home.  During  the  year  1914-15  the  number  of 
pupils  with  less  than  3 kilometers  between  school  and  home  increased 
by  1,481;  those  living  between  3 and  5 kdomefcer^Jrom  the  school 

than  5 kilo* 
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increased  by  285,  while  the  number  of  those  with’ 
meters  to  go  decreased  by  319. 

In  1915  Evangelical  Lutheran  congregations  to  the  number  of  467 
conducted  454  primary  schools.  This  marked,  however,  a decrease 
of  199  Schools  during  the  preceding  five  years,  one  obvious  reason 
being  the  better  facilities,  offered  by  the  public  schools.  Another 
reason  pointed  out  is  that  many  industrial  establishments  in, "the 
communities  have  taken  over  arrangements  for  the  first  instruction 
of  the  children,  to  which  the  congregations  have  steadily  consented 
The  very  large  number  6i  congregation  schools  still  Maintained  is 
due  to  the  unusually  advanced  age  (9  years)  at  vtfhich  chAdren  enter 
tha  folk  school.  This  m&de  spihe  forftf*fcf  preceding  Imdkhentary 
Instruction  necessary.  ,ITw m given' it  the  febnrfea  and  sn^srVised 
by  Che  clergy  though  art&ual  mspectiott>l  hi&tings  in  the 
Thu  AAnferti  made  efi&tiv*  by  Getting  the  to 
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The  next  stage  in  the  preparation  for  entrance  to  the  lycces  com- 
prises two  and  o/ten  three  years  iij  the  folk*  school  or  an  equivalent  - 
course  of . instruction  in  one  of  the  numerous  elementary  schools. 
The  lycees  comprise  eight  classes  of  which  the  first  five  have  developed 
so  a»  to  present  finished  courses  leading  to  common  occupations  or 
to  business  and  agricultural  schools.  This  tendency  has  led  to  the 
creation  of  independent  schools  with  five-year  courses  and  equivalent 
in  advancement  to  the  communal  middle  or  real  schools  of  Sweden. 

In  the  statistics  the^secondary  schools  (“learned  schools”)  are 
treated  with  much  fullness  of  details  qf  which  the  following  seem 
most  significant:  J a 

v i In  1916  there  were  19  State  lycees,  24  private,  and  7 communal, 
afl.  using  the  Finnish  huiguage.  At  . the  same  time  there  were  7 
State  lycees,  JO  private,  and  4 communal  using  the  Swedish  language; 

28  middle  schools  used  Finnish  and  8 Swedish;  16  girls'  schools  used 
Finnish  and  9 Swedish.  Of  other  institutions  of  advanced  rank,  12 
used  Finnish  and  7 Swedish.  Of  this  total  of  150  secondary  schools, 
&hen,  }10p  used  Finnish  and  45  Swedish. 

The  three  upper  clagses  of  the  lycees  constitute  the  gymnasium 
proper  with  two  groups  of  courses,  the  modern  group  and  the  classical 
gr^up^  In  the  latter  Latip *is  obligatory,,  while  a choice  is  left 
liet^een  Greek  apd  French.  Pupils  wfio  do  apt  wish  instruction  1 
in  pither  can  elect  the  modem  course  in  mathematics  with  the 
addition  oi  physics,  chemistry,  or  drawing.  In  ca$e  they  prefer  the 
IbrM  m .m^thejnatics  as  offered  in  the  classical  group,  they 

e&n  j^lepk  conditioned  on  taking  the  modern  courses  in  physics, 
^d  drawing*  , 

,o<  T«e  i subject  schedules  now  in  effect  are  not  at  hand, 

hutHM®  ih^t  Were  Mowed  before  1905  throw  an  interesting  light 
on  the  system  that  then  -prevailed.  In  the  classical  gymnasium  the 
s©portlonwe$t  w^s  ap  fjollqwa:  The  vernacular— the  medium  of 
which  was  either  Finnish  or  Swedisb-*J6  h^hra;  Ger* 
80;  (eleqtivq),  ft;  JR imm,  $6.  jp  the  Modern 

gymgpiuty'tl b©  Finnish  was  raise<jl  to  1$;  Gprmip  to  1ft,  French  was  ' 
mm  >%. wps  admitte^  as  elective  • 

. with  4,  and  E^i^jnamtoined  t^e  same  as  in  the  classical  gym- 
aMO  iqpft  R^innhad  h^n  reduced  to  20’houjB. 

two  npninal  colleges— one  Helsi|gfpp  and  one  at  Jy- 

vflstyJA^Vxe  maintained  M «M»o«lril»titutiqH8  And  paptiqularly 
W ol^tsachers  f^a^mkry  spools.  % quahfico- 

WtoWte  the  pndimicaxy  university  examination 
,Jflr  the  degree  of  doctor  ol.phibeophy, comge&4o|  fcwp  terms 

thereto. 
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supervisory  committee  of  the  faculty.  The  candidate  is,  moreover, 
required  to  pass  an  examination  in  education  and  didactics  before 
the  professors  in  these  subjects. 

Three  distinct  tendencies  are  very  marked:  (1)  Up  to  the  outbreak, 
of  the  war  the  Finnish-speaking  element,  as  evidenced  by  student 
statistics,  had  made  steady,headway.  Before  1890  Swedish-speaking 
graduates  were  in  the  majority,  but  since  this  date  the  FinnishChave 
come  to- predominate.  (2)  The  growth  of  private  institutions  with 
consequently  greater  freedom  and  variety  in  teaching  plans  and 
cultural  agencies.  (3)  Education  for  present-day  practical  demands 
as  offered  in  the  ipodern  line  of  the  lycee  has  gained  ascendency 
over  the  classical.  This  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the  private  schools, 
but  a similar  influence  also  sways  the  State  schools. 


Finland  was  far  in  advance  of  other  countries  in  providing  for  the 
higher  education  of  women.  The  first  public  secondary  school  for 
girls  was  begun  in  1788  under  the  name  of  Demoisellen-Classeder 
Hauptschule  zu  Wiborg.  In  1804  the  name  was  changed  to  Tochter- 
* schule,  and  again,  jn  1842,  to  Store  Fruntimmersskolan.  In  1835 
a school  for  young  Women  between  9 and  18  years  of  age  was  started 
in  Helsingfors;  it  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  a coeducational 
primary  school  for  children  in  the  age  of  7-10.  This  institution 
enjoyed"  a rapid  growth,  maintaining  a faculty  of  13  men  teachers 
and  2 women  teachers  besides  special  instructors  in  singing  and 
calisthenics.  This  field  of  educational  work  become  recognized  to 
such*  an  extent  that  in  1844  the  State  founded  an  institution  for  the 
advanced  instruction  of  women.  The  school  law  of  1843  fixed  the 
status. of  girls'  secondary  schools  by  coordinating  them  with  the 
school  system  of  the  country  and  specifying  the  subjects  of  the 
curricula  in  those  of  Wiborg,  Abo,  Helsingfors,  and  Ifredriksh&mn. 
Jhe  continual  advance  of  this  type  of  institutions  has  proceeded  by 
increasing  the  number  of  classes  of  those  already-existing,  by  granting 
them  State  sqbventions  and  b^hmnding  new  ones.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  20  Finnish — or^SWedish-speaking  secondary  schools 
for  girls.  Im  their  educational  work  they  were  aj>le  early  to  over- 
come the  prevailing  prejudice  against  gymnastics  for  women,  and 
brought  it  to  such  advancement  that  the  instruction  in  this  branch 
as  conducted  in  Helsingfors  became  at  pattern  'fdt  neighboring  coun- 
tries. In  other  schools  coeducation  came  to  be  extended  from  the 
classes  to  advanced  secondly  instruction  ^ntil  at  the 
pi^etot  day  of  the  total  member  of  schools,  adWt  membto. 

of  both  Boxes  to  the  same  xsducationSl  gmfflog es,  In  the  spring 
■ernes to  of  1916  there  were  866  in  the  University 
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The  People’s  High  Schools  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
pnnciplee  of  those  in  Denmark  have  gained  recognition  in  Finland. 
Ihey  aro  founded,  owned,  and  maintained  by  local  organizations, 
but  receive  no  State  grant  for  their  support  nor  aid  for  students.  ' ’ 
Facilities  for  higher  education  are  furnished  by  the  Technical 
High  School  pf  Helsingfors  with  four-year  courses  in  the  sciences 
theoretical  and  applied,  and  by  the  University  of  Finland.  In  1916 
the  university  had  a faculty  of  239  members  and  an  attendance  of 
3,478.  Many  learned  societies  connected  with  the  university  conduct 
comprehensive  activities  in  study  and  research.  • ’ 

The  latest  reports,  under  date  of  October,  1918,  which  have  come 
to  hand -through  Swedish  sources,  speak  of  far-reaching  changes- 
and  reforms  to  be  inaugurated  in  the  school  system  of  Finland. 
According  to  these  the  Senate  has  appointed  experts  to  submit  a 
proposition  for  the  reorganization'  of  the  free  public  school  activities 
and,  with  this  in  view,  to  draft  a plan  for  a central  board  of  control 
to  be  made  up  of  representatives  of  every  active  school  organization 
i school  board.  The  central  board  is  to  perform  its  duties  through 
an  executive  committee  working  under  its  direction.  The  contem- 
, plated  activities  to  be  carried  out  in  this  manner  include  the  founding 
' libraries,  organizing  lecture  courses,  instruction  courses,  and 
- training  in  the  practical  arts  of  the  home.  The  Government,  top,  as 
it  appears,  is  determined  to  pass  a general  compulsory  attendance 
law.  such  as  had  long  been  discussed.  The  cost  of  all  changes  is- 
. Mtimated  at  -8,000,000  marks.  The  expense  of  maintaining  the 
: schools  is  to  be  readjusted  so  that  tho  communities  will-Teceive- 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  from,  the  State.  The  chief  of  school  super- 
vision has  bpen  requested  by  the  Senate  to  present  a detailed  proposi- 
tion for  the  complete  reoiganjzation  of  the  school  system,  based  on  the1 
principle  of  the  folk  school  as  the  foundation.  The  new  organization, 
it  is  expected,  will  in  its  fundamental  lines  be  a six-year  folk  school,’ 
divided  into  a first  period  of  two  years  and  a second  period  of  four 
years;  a middle  school  of  either  three  or  four  years  and  a three-year 

lycee,  or  a total  length  of  12  or  13  years.  Proceeding  from  the  middle 

school  as  preparatory,'  instruction  would  be  given  in  professional 
Bchools,  teachers’  colleges;  and  lyceee; 
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EDUCATION  IN  ICELAND. 

ByHoucFRiDtm  Abm^dottie.  & 

Iceland  (or  Island),  which  is  the  proper  name,  i*  an -island  lying  in 
the  northeast  Atlantic  Ocean  touching,  the  Arctic  Circle  with  its 
northernmost  points.  Its  area  V*bop.b  40,0<k)  square  raffles;  ifcs 
population  consists  of  afewt  90,000.  people  direct  descendants  from 
the  Norwegian  Vikings  mingled  with  Celtic  blood. 

wa®  d^cqyercd  aMfe  end  of  the  qpth  century,  andbettfed ’in 
the  list  hatf.cf,  $9  ii&th  ag$  &st  half  centuriga.  jta 

settles  had  le%thmr  count®  because  oi  ft* 

* h *6r.ywm  * .^ojiwealtb  was 
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established  in  Iceland;  in  1262  it  united  to  Norway,  and  later 
on  it  became  subject  to  Denmark  or,  rather,  to  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Denmark  and  'Norway.  Since  1814  Iceland  has  belonged  to 
Denmark  alone.  On  December  1,  1918,  Iceland  became  a sovereign 
State,  though  in  coordinate  union  with  Denmark.  The  proclama- 
tion of  her  sovereignty  was  made  on  December  2,  and  celebrated 
with  impressive  * ceremonies.  The  national  flag  of  Iceland  was 
raised  at  Reykjavik.the capital,  and  saluted  by  a Danish  man-of-war 
sent  there  for  that  purpose?  * \ . 

The  language  spoken  and  written  in  Iceland  is  almost  identical 
with  that  spoken  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  population;  the 
changes. being  so  slight  that  the  Icelandic  youth  of  to-daty  can^easily 
read  and  understand  the  first  book  written  iji  it  dating  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  ' 9 

Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  year  1000, 
the  Icelanders  learned  the  Roman  alphabet  ’and  substituted  it  for 
the  ancient  Runic,  which  they  had  hitherto  tiijSd  for  engravings  on 
stone  and  metal.  Already  In  'the  twelfth  cetRujy  schools  ivere 
founded  at  the  two  ecclesiastical  sees,  Volar  ana  Skalholt,  and  at 
two  other  places.  Young  men  .went  to  France  and  Germany  and 
other  countries  to  study.  When  they  returned  they  became  bishops, 
ministers,  or  teachers  of  the  schools.  In  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  se viral  monasteries  were  established,  arid,  as  in  all 
other  Christian  countries,  they  became  the  centers  of  educational 
development.  Some  of  the  schools  had  the* special  aim  of  training 
young  men  for  the,  ministry;  others  had  the  purpose  of  general 
education  of  the  public.  Histoiy  tells,  us  that  they  were  attended 
by  both  sexes  at  all  ages,  the  name  of  a learned  woman  who  taught 
Lfttm  in  one  of  the  schools  being  gjven.  In  this  connection  the  famous 
old  Icelandic  literature  deserves  especial  mention.  The  Sagas 
(legendary  tales),  the  Eddas  (Scandinavian  myths),  and  other 
classic  Icelandic  literature  were  committed  to  writing  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  centi^  the  first 
Ic^Jandic  books  were  published,  and  the  whole  Bible  was  printed  in 
1&3.  All  through  the  dark  periods' 3f  plague,  famine,  and  other 
disasters,  the  schools  were  kept  open,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  a 
vigorous,  source  of  life  for  the  stricken  people.  As  a link  between  4 
them  and  the  common  people  we  find,  at  all  times,  prominent 


preachers,  feligious  poets,  arid  civil  leaders  shining  out  as  stars  fron* 
theMarkness.  - For  ages  it  was  the  duty  of  the  clerg 
vision  of  the  homes;'  - - ‘ 


i clergy  to  have  super- 


*gi  of  i;4  years,  whic4  Wad  the  period  fixed;  law  for  cbn- 
firmatioai^Tthe  jchiddren'  were  •'supposed;;  to  ,fcn6w;  tlfe*  l^utheran  • Cate* 
u , chism  by^Keartj^d  forthst  t hey  had'tb^  read,  ahcj;  a 
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ure  for  the  people  in  t,he  rural  sections  to  assemble  in  the  main  room 
at  the  farmhouse  during  the  long,  dark,  winter  evenings,  working 
and  studying. k One  read  aloud  from  the  Sagas,  Edda3,  Folklore,  or  „ 
whatever  books  they*  had  at  hand',  while  the  rest  were  working  with 
wool,  knitting,  spinning,  carding,  carving  wood,  or  doing  other  kinds 
of  domestic  work.  The  , evening  ended  with  religious  service,  singing 
psalms,  and  praying.  Gradually  the  towns  grew  and  formal  schools 
were  established,  'file  young  people  from  the  country  were  then 
sent  to  schools  for  the  winter  season;  . the  working  people  went  to 
towns  or  trading  places  to  seek  work.  Home  schools  of  this  kind 
are  therefore  becoming  more  and  more  rare.  About  the  year  188p 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  Althing  (Parliament)  requiring  that  all 
children  14  years  old  should  be  trained  ir.  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  also  be  instructed  in  the  catechism  and  Bible  history. 
To  comply  with  this  law,  schools  and  teachers  became  necessary, 
and,  in  time,  both  were  provided.  According  to  the  law  of  1907, 
the  country  is  divided  into  220  educational  districts.  In  the  five 
towns  and  in  48  districts,  spools  have  been  established,  but  107 
provide  only  itinerant  instructiohv'  For  each  of  the  school  districts 
a school  board  of  five  members  is  elected,  but  for  the  itinerant  dis- 
tricts a committee  of  three  members.  The  cabinet  appoints  the 
superintendent  of  elementary  education  for  the  whole  country.  The 
school  boards  and  committees  of  education  have  to  provide  adequate 
means  of  education  and  are  responsible  for  the  fulfillment- of  the  law. 

All  children  are  bound  to  go  to  school  six  days  a week,  not  less 
than  six  months  a year,  from  10  to  14*yeare  of  age  in  the  school 
districts,  but  in  the  itinerant  districts  the  children  at  the  best  and  • 
most  central  farmhouses  must  get  at  least  a two-months’  course 
each  year.  For  the  rest,  their  instruction  depends  entirely  on  the 
homes.  If  the  parents  or  guardians  wish  to  teach  their  children 
only  at  home,  they  may  do  so.  From  10  to  14  the  children  are 
expected  to  go  through  one  grade  a year,  with  examinations.  In* 
May  is  held  an  examination  for  all  children  14  years  of  age,  whether 
they,  have  been  at  school  or  not,  conducted  by  a censor  appointed  i 
by  the  Government  o/by  the  country  superintendent.  If  a chilc^ 
has.  been  neglected  ana  not  sent  to  school  or  taught  the  required 
subjects  at  home,  the  parents^  or  guardians  aijB  fined.  The  parents 
or  guardians  are  required  to  give  their  children  the  primary  instruc- 
tion in  reading,  writing,  and  numbers,  either, at  home  or  with  the 
assistance  of  a teacher.  If  they  do  not,  the  educational  committee 
Or  the  school  board  is  authorized  to  have  the  children  taught  at  the 
; cost  of.  the  parents  or  guardians. : In  many  of  the  elementary  schools 
* ^grades  for-  -lOvyeara  of*  age,' but  miost.of-rthem  ‘ 

r^uire  14  years' are  free. 

ijostnifition  V 
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\ . 
with  additional  support  'from  the  county,  treasury.  In  several 
places  private  schools  have  been  established  especially  for  primary 
teaching. 

The  subjects  the  law  requires  for  examination  of  pupils  at  14  years 
.of  age  are:  Icelandic  (reading;  grammar,  composition,  literature), 
writing,  mathematics,  religion  (catechism,  Bible  history,  psalms), 
geography,  natural  history,  and  Icelandic  history.  Furthermore,  ac- 
cording to  governmental  decree  many  schools  have  added  singing, 
general  history,  drawing,* physical  training,  and  needlework.  A few 
schools  give  m&nual  training  and  domestic  science ; but  a great  many 
give  instruction  in  one  or  two  foreign  languages,  preferably  Danish 
and  English.  Most  schools* begin  October  1 and  close  May  14.  For 
that  period  attendance  is  compulsory  six  days  a week.  At  the  present 
time  no  normal  person  can  be  found  in  the  whole  country  without  the 
knowledge  of  reading,  and  hardly  one  who  is  not  able  to  write  and 
use  numbers.  Although  there  seems  to  be  a great  difference  between 
the  rural  popular  education  and  that  of  the  towns  and  more  thickly 
inhabited  parte  of  the  country,  yet  children  brought  up  in  the  rural 
sections  with  only  two  months’  instruction  a year,  have  often  proved 
themselves  to  have  better  capacitieffThan  those  from  the  regular 
schools.  In  the  country  the  children  have  to  work  the  greater  part 
•of  the  year;  Study  is  a ftixury  for  them,  to  which  they  look  forward. 
On  the  contrary,  the  iewn  children  look  forward  to  being  free  from 
school  and  prefer  to  go  into  the  country  and  help  the  farmers  there 
in  summer.  The  simple  an<|  healthy  country  life  gives  the  children 
living  there  opportunity  to  study  nature  and  life  in  its  reality.  Very* 
often  the  young  people  do  not  go  to.  high  schools  (unglingaskolar)  till 
they  are  17,  18,  or  20  years  old.  From  the  time  they  leave  the  ele- 
mentary school  till  they  reach  this  age  they  perform  manual  labor. 

The  schools  corresponding  to  the  American  high  schools  are  25  in 
number,  most  of  them  junior  schools.  A few  of  them  are  evening 
schools  and  partly  techniS&l.  Many  of  them  are  connected  with  the 
elementary  schools,  having  the  same  master  and  directed  by  the 
same  school  board.  All  these  schools  are  equally  for  men  and  women. 

- Two  senior  schools  are  for  women  only.  In  these  are  grades  for 
domestic  science,  and  three  schools  are  for  domestic  soience  only.  All 
these  schools  receive  more  or  less  aid  from  the  national  treasury;  a 
few  of  them  are  private,  but  most  of  them  have  grants  from  local 
authorities.  Professional  schools  axe  as  follows:  Nautical,  1;  me- 
chanical* 1;  agricultural, 3;  commercial,!;  normal,!;  obstetrical,  1. 
With  the  exception  of  the  commercial  these  schools  are  all  national 
-and  are  supported  by  the  Government.  For  the  deaf  and  dumb  there 
is  due  school.  In  the  town  ia  a “real0  school  (gagnfriedaskoli) , estab- 
lished in  1880  and  abated  with  , (he  college  in  Reykjavik.  It  is  a 
boarding  school,  as  am  several  oftheadioo^  befqie.tnehtioned»;  The 
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College  in  Reykjavik  (the  capital  of  Iceland)  is  in  reality  a continua- 
_ tion  of  the  Latin  Skalholt  school  founded  in  Skalholt  immediately  ' 
after  tho  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  now  in  two  divisions, 
the  •‘rear’  school  or  high  school,  and  the  college.  The  Icelandic 

. namo  1S:  IIinn  almenni  menntaskoli.  ‘ It  is  national  as  is  the  “real” 
school  in  Akureysi. 

The  University  of  Iceland  was  established  by  the  law  of  July  30, 
1900,  and  has  been  activo  from  June  17,  1911.  It  has  four  faculties: 
Theology,  philosophy,  medicine,  and  law.  Before  its  foundation  there 
. were  a school  of  medicine  and  a theological  seminary  in  Reykjavik';  * 

for  all  other  higher  teaching  the  students  had  togoabroad.  A student 

from  Iceland  had  great  privileges  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 
Most  of  them  studied  there  and  are  still  doing  so,  especially  in  those 
subjects  not  offered  at  the  University  of  Iceland.  Besides  tho  Ice- 
landic faculty,  there  have  been  French,  German,  and  Danish  pro- 
fessors at  tho  university,  sent  by  tho  governments  of  these  countries 
but  wheifc  the  war  br6kc  out  tho  French.and  German  had  to  retire! 
Popular  lectures  were  given  at  the  university  in  philosophy,  literature, 
and  history;  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  attendants 'on  these,  how- 
ever,  are  not^available.  In  the  normal  school  is  a course  for  teachers 
" 111  tlle  sPring  season,  where  they  not  only  receive  free  tuition,  but  are 
also  allowed  their  traveling  expenses  and  support.  Many*teachers‘ 
go  to  the  Teachers'  Collego  in  Copenhagen  for  their  further  education, 
and  others  now  go  to  America.  Mon  and  women  have  equal  right  to 
attend  all  the  educational  institutions  and  to  fill  public  offices  as  well. 

Many  of  the  high  schools,  likewiso  those  for  the  professions,  are  free. 
Schools  for  advanced  education  are  all  free  and  eVen  give  a little 
support  to  tho  poorer  pupils. 

Since  the  war  began  education  in  Iceland* has  been  at  a standstill; 
indeed,  retrogression  has  been  seen  in  some  places.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  wland  is  so  fhr  away  from  the  great  disaster,  it  has  been 
seriously  affected.  Fuel  has  boon  so  scarce  and  the  prices  of 
-necessarios  so  exorbitant  that  both  the  school  year  and  the  daily 
hours  havo  been  greatly  reduced  in  most  schools,  and  a few  have  boon 
■closed  altogether.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world 
Iceland  earnestly  hopes  for  better  times.  ‘ 
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PRACTICAL  EDUCATION  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

CentTa]°\^e  *****  of  tho  sch()o1  situation  in 

Central  America  and  Panama  is  the  important  position  occupied 

by  commercial  and  industrial  education  in  the  courses  of  study  o'f 

rmny  inst.tut.ons.  Public  men  and  teachers  in  Guatemala,  Sal- 

ador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama  hare  taken 

Uon  ZSTfitZ*  °f,0ffering  to‘the  Dew  generation  an  educa- 
°.^hh  shaU  ^ completely  practical,  with  the  purpose  of  turn- 

thfir^ullt^  and  energiCS  °f  1111  ^ youth  to  fruitful  service  of 

The  teaching  of  arts  and  crafts,  as  well  as  that  of  commerce  and 
.a,gn^ult.Ure;,waB  for®erly  not  begun,  as  in  the  United  States,  upon 
the  student  s entering  the  secondary  school,  though  there  has  for 
some  tune  a movement  to  make  such  instruction  a part  bf  the 
work  of  the  advanced  classes  in  the  primary  schools,  to  be  continued 
Hi  the  hceo  and  the  ncKnu&l  schools* 

f)  J111'8  uni^real  interest  in  practical  lines  of  education  is  a striking 
< indication  of  the  influences  and  tendencies  now  at  work  in  Central 
America.  In  the  different  countries  included  under  this  designation 
there  are  schools  and  academies;  Workshops  and  laboratories,  intended  • 
, P™?10*.1  Question  of  the  student  body.  When  ibis  remein- 

mred  that  die  introduction  of  practical  and  industrial  education  in 
t th0  school  regime  of  Central  America  is  a, matter  of  the  past  few- 
years,  the  prog^a  realized  is  regarded  as,  highly  satisfactory.  . The 
rapid  increase  of  the  commerce of  Central  America,  thesiiripbyem?ni 
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in  the  moans  of  intercommunication,  the  travels  of  its  people  abroad, 
the  influence  of  foreign  elements  in  its  territory,  and  the  various 
interests  thus  awakened  have  aroused  in  the  interior  of  the  Republics  - 
composing  it  the  belief  that  national  greatness  in  modem  times  must 
rest  upon  economic  and  industrial  foundations.  The  influx  of  for- 
eign capital  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  powerful  industrial 
enterprises  have  likewise  emphasized  the  necessity  of  training  men 
for  work  in  such  enterprises.  The  introduction  of  modern  ma- 
chinery, the  increase  df  the  different  forms  of  the  application  of 
steam,  the  adoption  of  the  inventions  intended  to  gather  up  the 
results  of  labor,  and  numerous  similar  influences  have  given  rise 
to  a tremendous  demand  in  this  part  of  the  colitinent  for  skilled  ana 
reliable  mechanics.  Central  America  has  thus  addressed  itself  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  task  of  training  the  children  of  its  schools  for  the 
activities  of  the  present  day. 

The  capitals,  other  important  cities,  and  even  many  small  towns 
have  schools  devoted  to  practical  education,  generally  provided  with 
buildings  and  equipment  well  adapted  to  this  end.  Honduras,  for 
example,  has  founded  a school  for  scientific  instruction  in  the  culti- 
vation and  preparation  of  tobacco  and  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars 
and  cigarettes  in  the  tobacco’  district  around  Danli.  In  several 
Provinces  of  the  same  Republic,  and  in  Panama,  where  agriculture 
is  subordinate,  the  Governments  have  founded  school's  for  training 
pupils  to  weave  hats  and  other  objects. 

The  more  generalized  industrial  schools  are  those  of  arts  and  crafts 
and  the  so-called  practical  schools  for  boys.  Their  organization, 
presents  marked  differences.  In  some  of  the  countries  named  there 
exist  schools  that  receive  pupils  either  as  full  or  half  time  boarders, 
and  offer  night  courses  as  the  situation  demands.  In  all  these  in- 
struction is  free.  The  Government  generally  offers  a certain  number 
of  scholarships  in  the  boarding  schools  for  pupils  approved  by  tho 
different  Departments  or  Provinces  of  the  country.  Tools,  instru- 
ments, and  supplies  used  in  the  schools  are  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  return  the  school  exacts  of  such  students  certain  services 
and  thereby  carries  out  certain  work  that  represents  a partial  reim- 
bursement for  the  amount  spent  upon  their  maintenance.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  schools  of  arts  and  crafts'  in  Honduras  and 
Panama.  Some  small  schools  of  this  class  are  maintained  by  means 
!‘  of  the  labof  they  carry  on  for  private  individuals  and  by  the  sale  of 
the  products  they  turn  out. 

These  industrial  schools  are  generally  of  two  kinds:  (1)  Those  in 
. which  the  training  in  commercial  subjects  and  in  arts  and  crafts  con- 
| ^statutes  part’  of  the  regular  course  of  study  and  (2)  those  devoted 
excltisi  velyto  theteaching  of  arts  and  crafts.  . 
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(1 ) In  those  of  the  first  clnss  the  pupils  study  the  ordinary  subjects  * 
prescribed  by  the  department  of  public  instruction  and  devote  only- 
several  hours  -weekly  to  arts  and  crafts.  This  class  in  its  turn  in- 
cludes two  groups  of  institutions.  To  be  admitted  to  those  of  the 
first  group  the  pupils  must  know  how  to  read  and  write  and  apply 
the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic.  During  the  entire  school  year 
instruction  is  given  in  Spanish,  geography,  history,  and  arithmetic. 

s The  practiojl  schools  for  girls  and  boys  are  generally  of  this  kind, 
being  especially  numerous  in  Guatemala  and  Honduras.1  The  schools 
conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Nicaragua  are  also  of  this 
type.  The  duration  of  studies  is  from  three  to  five  years,  a half  day 
being  devoted  to  the  classes  in  the  ordinary  subjects  of  primary  edu- 
cation and  the  other  half  to  practical  work.  In  the  second  group  arc 
comprised  various  institutions  which  require  certificates  from  the 
higher  elementary  schools,  such  as  the  liceo  and  the  higher  colegio 
for  women  in  Costa  Rica,  the  National  Institute  in  Salvador,  the  • 
Central  National  Institute  for  Bqys  in  Guatemala,  and  the  normal 
schools  in  those  countries  and  in  Honduras. 

(2)  Of  the  special  institutions  which  constitute  the,  second  cate- 
gory, there  are  to  be  noted  two  prominent  instances  in  the  schools 
of  arts  and  crafts  in  Panama  and  in  Honduras.  In  organization  and 
purposes  they  are  schools  of  mechanical  arts,  and  not  schools  of 
manual  training.  Their  workshops  have  not  been  established  to  im- 
part general  notions  of  manual  arts  or  a general  apprenticeship,  but 
to  train  the  pupils  from  entrance  upon  the  line  of  education  chosen 
by  themselves.  In  these  schools  are  taught  carpentry,  tanning,  shoe- 
making,  blufiksmithing,  cabinetmaking,  electricity,  installation  and 
management  of  machinery,  mechanics,  printing  and  bookbinding, 
telegraphy,  etc.  All  workshops  in  such  schools  are  well  equipped 
with  machinery  and  tools. 

All  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  modem  educational  tendencies 
and  influences  to  which  boys  are  subject  in  the  countries  mentioned 
c?n  be  extended,  though  in  less  degree,  to  the  girls  and  young  women. 

Within  the  past  few  years  woiqpn’s  sphere  of  action  has  steadily 
been  enlarggd^tfhd  has  come  to  .include  not  only  teaching  but  va- 
rious employments  in  shops  and  mercantile  .establishments.  Within 
the  next  few  years  their  instruction  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
schools  of  domestic  training,  vocational  schools,  practical  schools, 
and  the  technical  colegios.  The  organization  and  range  of  these 
».  institutions  does  not  differ  materially  from  those  for  boys.  The  voca- 
tional school  for  girls  is  essentially  a school  of  arts  and  crafts  in 
which  the  pupils  devote  themselves  from  entrance  to  the  study  of  a 
sp^ial  linei  such  as  dressmaking,  embroidery,  millinery,  an.d,  in  cer-  * 
tainsehools,  cooking,  Washing arid  ironing, etc.  Acertificate6f;nrtK  -4 
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courses.  The  other  schools  for  girls  before  mentioned  colnbinp  gen- 
eral subjects  with  the  special  apprenticeship  in  crafts  upon  which 
they  eirter  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  higher  classes  tof  the  primary 
school  and  which  they  continu<Anto  the  high  school  and  the  normal 
school. 

GUATEMALA. 


The  type  of  industrial  education  that  prevails  in  Guatemala  is 
the  combination  of  general  studies  with  special*  instruction  in  the 
arts  and  trades  given  in  the  practical  schools  for  girls  and  for  boys. 
There  also  exists  in  the  ^capital  a school  of  arts  and  crafts  for 
women  where  instruction  is  given  at  the  same  time  in  the  subjects  of 
ordinary , instruction.  In  the  departments  of  manual  arts  which 
are  largely,  but  not  exclusively,  attended  by  boys,  are  taught  theo- 
retical and  practical  blacksmithing.  carpentry,  printing,  bookbind- 
ing and  weaving,  besides  geography,  history,  botany,  chemistry, 
zoolog}-,  geolog}*,  drawing,  and  Spanish  language  and.  literature. 
In  the  schools  of  Guatemala  much  attention  is  given  subjects  of  a 
practical  nature,  with  the  purpose  of  training  competent  workmen 
and  artisans.  There  also  exist  in  this  country  a National  School  of 
Commerce,  situated  in  the  capital,  and  a Practical  School  of  Com- 
merce, at  Quezaltenango.  In  both  cities  there  are  schools  of  agri- 
culture which  admit  to  tfteir  first-year  courses  the  pupils  of  the  first 
year  of  the  central  normal  schools.  The  capital  possesses  alSo  a 
school  of  telegraphy,  recently  founded  with  the  view  to  installing  in 
it  a special  wireless  station. 


SALVADOR. 


Arts  and  crafts  for  women,  commercial  subjects  and  mechanical 
arts,  are  generally  taught  in  Salvador  in  the  public  schools,  though 
their  incorporation  in  the  courses  of  instruction  is  comparatively 
fecent.  Many  prominent  teachers  of  the  country  haye  taken  the 
pains  to  spread  abroad  the  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  “ enlarg- 
ing the  education^  sphere  of  the  State,  and  opening  to  the  youth 
and  to  workmen  schools  where  they  may  acquire  practical  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  and  the  arts  and  by  these  means  may  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  general  intelligence  in  the  country.”  In  compliance 
with  these  ideas  the  Government  has  founded  in  Salvador  & National 
School  of  Graphic  Arts  aiming  “ to  aid  the  youth  of  Salvador  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  of  a practical  nature,  and  to  put  it  in  a 
position  to  be  successful  in  the  economic  strugglesrwhich  are  the 
most  important  signs  of  the  modern  age.”  In  this  school  the  pre- 
ference is  given  to  the  teaching  of.  physics,  mechanics,  drawing, 
printing,  lithographing,  carving,  bookbinding,  and  technical  teleg- 
raphy arid  teiephoruijg'  Night;  courses  are  also  given,  in  this  school. 
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In  ^consequence  of  the  public  sentiment  above  mentioned,  there  has 
been  opened  in  the  National  Institute  of  Salvador  a course  in  com- 
mercial and  economic  subjects  lasting  three  years.  This  course 
comprises  the  study  of  various  modem  languages,  commercial  law, 
political  economy,  industrial  chemistry,  commercial  geography,  book- 
keeping, stenography  and  typewriting.  The  pupils  in  this  school  are 
required  to  work  several  hours  daily  for  a period  in  the  different 
ministerial  departments  before  graduation.  Salvador  also  estab- 
lished in  1913  a school  of  agriculture,  with  a department  of  animal 
husbandry.  Two  years  later  there  was  established  the  Technical- 
Practical  Colegio  for  Girls,  in  which  instruction  in  crafts  for  women 
is  combined  with  that  in  general  subjects. 


' HONDURAS. 

/industrial  instruction  has  attained  great  importance  in  Honduras. 
The  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Tegucigalpa  concerns  itself  chiefly 
4Vith  products  in  wood  and  the  metals  and  is  steadily  training  arti- 
sans and  mechanics.  There  likewise  exists  in  this  city  the  national 
automobile  school  managed  by  the  Government.  For  some  years 
there  has  been  in  operation  in  Siguatepeque  a school  of  English  and 
of  arts  and  crafts,  in  which  are  taught  fiber  weaving,  carpentry, 
dressmaking,  and  embroidery.  In  the  normal  schools  and  in  the  two 
colegios  students  may  choose  between  the  commercial  courses  and 
those  relating  to  arts  and  crafts.  In  1915  was  established  a technical 
practical  school  for  girls,  where  courses  in  stance  and  in  crafts  for 
women  are  offered  parallel  with  the  subjects  belonging  to  the  primary 
schools. 

COSTA  RICA. 


Costa  Rica  is  another  of  the  Central  American  countries  where 
practical  instruction  is  combined  with  general.  Five  institutions 
of  higher  grade  and  the  vocational  schools,  for  women  have  well- 
equipped  wo>kshops,  laboratories,  kitchens,  and  laundries.  Of  all 
Central  American  States,  Costa  Rica  gives  perhaps  most  attention  to 
this  special  branch  of  instruction.  It  is  noteworthy  that  manual  arts 
and  domestic  science  are  uniformly  taught  in  the  secondary  schools 
conjointly  with  the  literary  and  purely  scientific  subjects. 


In  Nicaragua  manual  arts  form  part  of  the  . general  instruction^ 
has.  been  Been  in  the  case  of  the  normal  schools  conducted  by  t! 
Christian' Brothers.  Girls  receive  practical  instruction  in  the  norm 
schools.  Some  yeare  ago  there  was  established^  specitd  school  * 
the  jtoining  of  telcgraph  and  telephone  o^rators.4  ? V"; _ 
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PANAMA. 

Like  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  Panama  has  devoted  special  atten- 
tion to  industrial  training.  The  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  the 
City  of  Panama  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  of  its  kind. 
It  is  essentially  a school  for  artisans  and  possesses  sections  of  elec- 
tricity, carpentry,  cabinetmaking,  printing  and  bookbinding,  carving, 
foundry  work,  etc.,  its  principal  object  being  to  train  men  for  the 
separate  industrial  branches. 

Panama  also  has  a vocational  school  for  girls  in  which  a year’s 
instruction  is  given  in  telegraphy,  one  in  laundry  work,  two  in  dress- 
making and  embroidery,  two  in  shorthand,  two  in  cooking,  two  in 
millinery  and  flower  work. 

It  has  likewise  a school  of  agriculture,  in  which  is  given  a three 
years’  course,  for  which  the  Government  offers  30  scholarships  to 
youths  approved  by  local  authorities.  The  Government  has  also 
founded  from  time  to  time  specialized  schools  in  the  interior,  with 
the  object  of  encouraging  agriculture  or  some  other  industry,  such 
ns  that  of  the  manufacture  of  Panama  hats.  Like  Honduras,  Panama 
devotes  the  greatest  attention  to  special  industrial  schools. 

For  the  furtherance  of  commercial  education  in  Central  ahd  South 
America  ft  Pan  American  College  of  Commerce,  to  be  located  at  the 
City  of  Panama,  is  projected,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Southern 
Commercial  Congress  of  thCTTnited  States  and  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama.  Thb  active  support  of  the  countries  of  the 
two  Americas  is  to  be  sought,  amj,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  opened  t 
on  January  1, 1921,  the  quadricentennial  year  of  the  City  of  Panama, 
the  first  city  to  be  founded  by  Euroi^tos  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  college  is  designed  to  train  theyouth  of  the  two  continents  in 
practical  courses  of  commerce,  shipping,  banking,  and  international 
trade  relations  generally. 


NEW  SCHOOL  REGULATIONS  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA. 


m * 


The  last  report  of  the  director  of  primary  instruction  in  British 
Guiana  outlines  a new  regulation  for  the  common  schools.  In  many 
of  its  parts  it  includes  novel  measures  of  school  organization  which 
are  of  interest  as  suggestions  to  other  South  American  States  for 
similar  action.  The  regulations  relate  to  the  classification  of  schools, 
the  minimum  period  < |itendance,  the  age  limit  of  pupils,  the  occu- 
pations o;f  pupils  after  leaving  school,  school*  gardens,  etc.  As  an 
instance  of  its  stringent  character,  the  regulation  decrees  that  when 
ahy  school  ceases  to  cohf orm  to  certain  conditions  with  regard  to 
building;  installation,  equipment,  and ^ Health^otiditiops,  it  shall  be 
clas&afied  in  B cate^^;  ‘ahii  |t  within ';6  irnonths  it  has  not  satisfied 
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he  requirements  of  the  regulation,  the  authorities  shall  suspend  the 
Government  aid  hitherto  granted.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  primary 

schools  of  British  Guiana  are  not  directly  administered  bv  the  au- 
thorities,  * % 

The  school  also  loses  its  governmental  aid  if  within  two  consecutive 
years  it  does  not  maintain  a fixed  minimum,  attendance,  which  varies 
according  to  the  population  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  situated. 
Jn  return  Special  aids  are  offered  for  schools  that  teach  gardening 
lor  boys  and  the  care  of  smaller  children  for  girls  from  12  to  U 
years. 

The  greatest  educational  need  of  the  colony  is  the  establishment 
of  technical  primary  schools  for  the  instruction  of  boys  and  mrls 
from  11  to  15  years.  It  is  projected  to  establish  two  such  schools 
in  Georgetown  in  which  there  shall  be  taught,  in  addition  to  mafru.il 
arts  and  other  craft,  drawing  in  all  its  branches,  arithmetic  and 
geography  as  related  to  commerce,  the  rudiments  of  experimental 
science,  shorthand,  and  business  correspondence.  Criticism  has  been 
directed  against  the  omission  of  instruction  in  agriculture,  which  is 
admitted  to  lie  the  most  necessary  branch  in  the  colony.  It  is,  how- 
'ever,  intended  to  impart  agricultural  instruction  in  special  schools 
to  be  ostaolished. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  leave  school  . 
before  reaching  12  years,  it  is  not  possible  to  put  into  practice  sug- 
gested plans  of  giving  them  preoccupational  instruction  in  which  ■’ 
they  might  be  making  a start  before  the  end  of  their  primary-school 
studies.  -On  the-other  hand  the  trnditionhl  primary  school  is  not 
adequate  ^ive  direction  toward  a vocational  Subject.  Hence,  to 
the  regret  of  the  authorities,  attempts  to  link  the  primary  school  with 
the  occupation  of  the  pupil  have  been  abandoned. 

Much  interest  has  been  developed  in  school  gardening;  and  about 
100  gardens  are  annexed,  to  primary  schools,  affording  practical  in- 
struction to  pupils  in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  Govern- 
ment his  nlso  established  8 model  gardens,  where  instruction  is 
given  the  pupils  of  neighboring  schools. 

%*■ 


• ARGENTINA. 

<r- 

PRELIMINARY. 

Two  well-defined  stages  have  marked  the  progress  of  national 
education  in  Argentina  since  1916.  The  first  began  with  the  re- 
organization of  primary  instruction  by  act  of  the  Federal  . Congress 
early  in  that  year,  which  came  about  largely  through  the  initiative 
and  efforts  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  .It  had  lon|fb 
felt  that  the  legal  system  in  force  since  1882  was  unsatisfactory, 
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especially  on  the  point  of  articulation  of  secondary  education  with 
the  higher  elementary  on  the  pne  hand  and  with  the  universities  on 
the  other.  Argentine  educational  thinkers  asserted  that  secondary 
education  prepared  neither  for  practical  life  n^r  for  entrance  to  the 
technical  schools  and  the  universities,  inasmuch  as  it  had  remained 
unchanged  for  more  thaq|pa  generation,  in  the  face  of  the  social, 
economic,  scientific,  and  ethnical  changes  through  which  tho  country 
had  passed. 

Together  with  this  dissatisfaction  with  a special  division  went  the 
conviction  that  governmental  reform  should  strike  deeper,  and  in- 
stead of  busying  itself  with  plans  of  reform  of  courses  and  schedules, 
should  settle  the  fundamental  question  of  whai  should  be  the  nature 
and  aims  of  the  national  secondary  school.  This  could  be  done  only 
by  so  modifying  the  prevailing  system  as  to  make  it  fit  tho  needs 
of  the  school  population  according  to  their  age,  social  conditions, 
and  probable  future.  Proof  that  it  had  not  so  adapted  itself  was 
thought  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  /)f  the  pupils  annually  com- 
pleting the  4a  elementary  grade  only  45  per  cent  continued  into  tho 
ooleaios  ncuAoriales^  as  contrasted  with  55  per  cent  who^wont  into 
the  oa  grade  and  commercial  schools,  while  on  a moderate  estimate 
60  per  cent  left  with  insufficient  equipment  for  their  needs  as  useful 
members  of  society.  Furthermore,  the  secondary  school,  as  organ- 
ized, offered  no  opportunity  to  boys  and  girls  of  13  and  1\  years 
to  choose  the  advanced  courses  and  vocational  training  for  which 
they  felt  an  aptitude,  and  so  to  secure  adequate  preparation  for  tho 
university  studies  or  for  advanced  technical,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial schools.  * 

For  this  lack  of  correlation  between  educational  divisions  it  'was 
proposed  to  substitute  a logical  and  unbroken  sequence.  What  came 
to  be  commonly  accepted  among  education  authorities  as  best  serv- 
ing this  purpose  was  a common  intermediate  school  of  three  years 
of  ar^Sentially  practical  character,  carrying  on  general  elementary 
instruction  by  means  of  book  lessons  and  developing  by  special  ex- 
periments and  practical  methods  individual  aptitudes  by  which  to 
determine  future  training.  As  the  basis  for  sucti^  school  primary 
education  had,  of  course,  to  be  modified,  and  after  months  of  dis- 
cussion a scheme  for  general  modification  of  the  entire  educational 
fabric  was  outlined  (1916).  According  to  this,  the  primary  school 
proper  was  to  cover  four  years;  the'uniform  Middle  sefcool  of  thO 
first  grade  one  year;  and  the  differentiated  middle  school  of  the 
second  grade  two  years.  Upon  these  were  to  be  based  the*  colegios 
ruungnales^  the  normal  schools,  the  industrial  schools,  the  various 
higher  special  schools,  and  the  national  universities.  Though  mark; 

; eng -a? meritorious  attempt^to  articulate  the  several  divisions,  the*. 
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project  did  not  work  out  satisfactorily  in  actual  oration,  and  as 

: re^XeS,:/ t,,e  na  •oml 

ILLITERACY, 

eigh?  millToi0®Sll,i0”  '“‘•“"“''i  (mT)  « •««**  "W  than 
JJ Jf  h u 7f  , W l"'ere  estnnated  to  be  illiterate,  about  42  per 

;‘°f.e  Sf°f  P°PUlatl0n'  I1Iiteracy  is  most  rife  in  remote  Prov- 
ed bv  neonA  7 te‘C  Terntories’  sparsely  settled  and  inhab- 

' Ser  theT  rLr'rg^llbitS  ‘Uld  Poorly  ^'eloped  industrially. 
Lnder  the  lead  of  the  director  general  of  the  schools  of.  the  Province 

in  191fid°Tf  ’ a SyStematlc  caniP«ign  to  eliminate  illiteracy  was  begun 
i916.  It  was  recogn.zed  that  financial  considerations  made  it  Im- 
possible to  establish  them  umber  of  primary  schools  which  would  be  ' 
demanded,  certainly  not  for  the  many  remote  points  where  only  the 
legal  minimum  of  15  or  20  illiterates  were  to  be  found.  Home 
schools  (escwlas  del  hogar)  were  therefore  established,  officially 

IZ  zoT  aUX  iryfft°  the  aIlfiady  6Xistent  Schools’  for  literates  o* 

^ to  20  years,  and  offering  as  a minimum  curriculum  reading  write  ■ 
ng,  the  four  fundamental  operations  6f  arithmetic,^  dutief  of  the 
Argentine  cit.zen,  elements  of  ethics,  and  personalhygiene.  Such 

n uU  S T gm  “""I <lay  °f  thG  ye9r’  and  " ith  a i of  five 

01*”  S”h  * ““  “"*« 

'1®:  “f '“s*  2i  )*»  •»  of  good  moral  reputation, 
certified  by  the  chief  civil  official  of  his  residence. 

J.  LS  It  ““  i“°m' comttly  ”5  * t«. 

Such  schools  shall  not  be | established  at  less  distance  than  6 kilo- 
meters from  an  established:  primary  school  supported  by  natiomd 
provincial,  or  local  funds,  but  if  the  school  be  intended  exclusivdy 
for  boys  from  15  to  20  year/ >ld  it  may  be  located  at  any  point.  Such 
.chools  are  to  be  visited  freily  by  school  and  civil  authorities,  and  by 
pereons  designated  by  the  provincial  general  inspectors.  * 

Belated  in  character  to  the  escuelds  del  Ugar  of  the  Province  are 

e8tab,ish^  by  national  decree  of  1916,  apply- 
mg  to  the  Provinces,  and  especially  to  the  Territories.  In  these 
schools,  established  at  points  designated  by  the  National  Council ’of  - 
Education,  any  number  of  children  not  regularly  enrolled  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  may  be  taught  by  privatetndividuals  who  conform  t<r 
the  requirements  of  primary  teachers,  aid  by  teachers  regularly  en- 
gaged  tn  primary  work.  The  fatter, -bl  special  wm4p«S,  riivd 
additional  compensation  for  such'  — * * mi  • - » a t,  .... 
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provides  remuneration,  to  be  fixed  by  the  general  council  of  education 
of  the  Province  or  Territory  for  all  persons,  not  teachers,  who  are 
certificated  to  have  taught  illiterates,  whether  childreit  or  adults,  to 
read  and  write. 

Most  novel  6f  all  undertakings  for  the  wiping  out  of  illiteracy  are 
the  traveling  schools  (eseuelas  ambvlcmtes).  Provided  for  by  the' 
original  organic  school  law  of  1884,  these  schools  were  not;  because 
'orf  lack  of  funds,  put  into  operation  until  1914.  Up  to  that  time 
there _wqp  a Conviction  that  their  need  was  insignificant  by  contrast 
with  the  greater  problem  of  illiteracy  in  the  cities,  and  that  to  scatter 

• funds  available  for  combating  illiteracy  was  qot  prudent  How 
&rious  this  mistake  was  appeared  in  1914  when  it  was  ascertained 
by  systematic  count  that  of  ifbarly  85,000  children  of  the  Territories 

* not  in  school  only  6,000  lived  in  towns. 

* • Located  first  in  Province  of  Catamaran,  and  in  the  mountain 

regions  of  Rio  Negro  and  the  Chubut,  these  schools  are  built  of 
materials  easily  transportable,  and  accommodate  an  average  of  25 
pupils.  Sites  are  selected  for  them  which  are  most  accessible  to  the 
latest  number  ^>f  children  in  th^- district.  Teachers  traverse  such* 
regions  on  foot  or  muleback,  carrying  necessary  equipment  for  in- 
struction, and^remain  four  and  one-half  months  at  each  place,  giving 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  elements  of  arithmetic,  and  hygiene. 
A decided  advantage  js  found  in  this  succinct  curriculum,  the  average 
of  successful  study  by  the  pupils  of  these  schools  being,  it  is  claimed, 
fully  on  a par  with  that  of  the  pupils  of  the  nine  months5  primary 
schools,  who  are  required  to  take  the  standard  number  of  subjects. 

Within  their  first  two  years  of  existence,  20  of  these  schools  were 
established,  as  reported  by  the  National  Council  of  Education  in 
December,  1916;  12  were  added  in  1917.  The.  report  of  the 

inspector  genertf  of  the  Province  of  Mendoza  concluded  as  follows: 


This  new  type  of  school  must  exist  for  many  years  In  Argentina*  to  answer 
the  heeds  of  the  actual  distribution  of  the  population,  the  lack  of  adequate*, 
means  of  communication,  and  the  Impossibility  of  maintaining  fixed  schools 


In^he  greater  parPof  the  zones  engaged  in  agriculture  and  qnttle  raising.  It 
behooves  the  authorities,  therefore,  to  continue  the  Improvement  of  the  system 
In  such  manner  that  Its  efficiency  shall  be  steadily*  greater,  and  that  resulfe 
shaU  amply  compensate  for  their  maintenance. 

. An  irtteresting  phase  of  soci^J  conscience  is  shown  in  the  generous 
offer,  of  the  women  pupils  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  of^the  normal 
Bchool  at  Santa  Fe  to*  instruct  ‘illiterates  afternoons  and  nights  in 
^Uxe^olements  of  arithmetic,  national  language  and 
h^toiy,  ajid  practical  personal  and  school  hygiene. /This  offer  has 
been  highly,  commended  both  by  Argentine  , and  foreign  educators 
as.a  step  teward'^v^  thje  ’ problem  of  UUteracy)t  v?ort^y  of  imlte- 
nationally  Mid  lo&lly..  ’*•’  ^ **  1 vv'  " 
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The  struggle  against  illiteracy  has  been  the  subject  of  9enous  con- 
sideration by  the  executive,  the  chief  school  authorities,  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  executive  has  constantly  'urged  the  National  Council  of 
Education  to  intensify  its  campaigns  and  has  cooperated  by -all  means 
m bis  power-in  the  steady  diffusion  of  education.  The  Houses  of 
Congress  have  also  busied  themselves  especially  -with  this  grave 
problem.  These  efforts  have  borne  fruit  which,  if  not  visible  at  the 
present  time,  is  certainly  destined  to  raise  the  level  of  popular  educa- 
tion within  the  next  few  years.  The  authorities  have  judged  that 
what  is  needed  is  the  patient  labor  which  does  not  require  an  imme- 
diate and  striking  solution  of  a most  difficult  problem,  but  is  willing 
to  continue  to  exercise  an  ever-increasing  influence  upon  the  rising 
generation,  confident  of  the  spread  of  education  and  enlightenment 
with  the  increase  of  population  and  the  improvement  in  means  of 
communication:  and  that  it  is  not  wise  to  sow  schools  broadcast 
throughout  the  Republic  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  something 
"n*.  of  !loinf-r  ‘t  rapidly.  The  success  of  the  struggle  a'gainst 
illiteracy,  certain  as  it  is,  has  its  roots  not  in  merely  spending  much 
money,  but  in  spending  money  well. 

ffEPORT  OF  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION, 

The  progress  of  education  in  Argentina  is  best  epitomized  in  the 
report  of  the  National  Council  of.Education  for  the  four  years  end- 
ing December  31,  1916.  . The  character  of  this«*uncil  is  unique  .in 
educational  polity,  wielding,  as  it  does,  greater,  powers  than  any 
similar  body  in  countries  educationaly  advance^!  and  counting  in 
its  membership  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Nation.  Its  reports 
follow  traditionally  the  line  of  national  (the  capital  city),  pro 
•vincial,  and.  territorial  administration.  When  the  very  hetero- 
geneous character  of  the  population  of  Argentina,  due  to,the  steady 
stream  of  immigration,  is  taken  into  account,  the  necessity  of  such 
a central  body,  vested  with  powers  of  initiation  and  execution  in 
primary  education,  is  apparent.  By  a wise  divisiotuof  powers  in  the 
original  organic  law,  the  control  of  secondary  education  wa9  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Provinces,  with  subsidies  granted  by  the  National 
Government,  as  wa"the  right  to  prescribe  subjects  essential  to  na- 
tionalistic and  patriotic  training.  Concentratipn  of  effort  *n<jl  power 
is  thus  secured,  with  national  acquiescence  in  the  official  actions  of  the 
council.  Its  activities  center  naturallv  around  the  establishment  of 
new  schools  end  the  construction  of  schoo)  buildings,  an^the  tpw 
ing  of  teachers  to  meet  the  demands  of  modqrn  conditions. 

.As  a substitute  Sot  the  abortive  intermediate  Schools 
W which  soon  proved  unsatisfactory,  the  'council  decided  kte 
ms  that  year  fco  establish,  parallel  and  auxiliary  ibo  thelughgr  pri» 
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. mary  .schools,  one  of  practical  arts  and  crafts  for  each  sex  in  every 
district  of  Buenos  Aires,  Such  schools  approximated  100  in  num- 
ber. This  type  of  school  was  designed  for  boys  and  girls  not  intend- 
ing to  proceed  to  higher  studies,  - and  was  later  to  be  extended  to 
the  nation  at  large.  Its  purpose  and  program  of  studies  was  two- 
fold— to  complete  the  theoretical  and  higher  courses  of  the  higher 
primary  schools  with  vocational,  technical,  and  manual  training, 
based  upon  and  making  use  of  the  materials  which  were  peculiarly 
Argentine  and  * local  in  industries,  commerce,  art,  and  economics; 
and  to  lay  stress  throughout  on  nationalistic  and  patriotic  aims. 
An  interesting  feature,  common  to  these  new  schools  and  the  con- 
tinuation schools  now  arising  in  England  and  France,  is  the  pro- 
vision by  which  they  operate  2 hours  in  the  morning  and  2 hours 
in  the  afternoon  or  night,  and  are.  to  admit  pupils  from  the  fourth 
to  the  . sixth  grade  of  the  primary  schools,  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  12  years.  Statistics,  as  to  the  success  of  these  schools  are 
not  as  yet  available. 

In  the  matter  of  building  primary  schools  proper,  tbe  report  of 
the  council  shows  progress  throughout  the  four  years  covered.  A 
total  of  62  schools,  with  426  teachers  and  19,563  pupils,  was  added 
to  the  system.  Because  of  national  economic  and  financial  condi- 
tions prevailing  half  a century  ago,  the  great  majority  of  the  pri-  . 
mary  schools  began  operation  in  private  buildings,  which  did  not 
conform  to  pedagogical  or  even  sanitary  requirements.  For  many 
years  excessive  rents  were  often  paid  by  the  State,  but  upon  the 
revaluation  of  property  in  many  Provinces  in  1915,  an  economy  in 
, rents  was  effected,  and  the  funds  thus  saved  were  jlevoted  to  new 
schools.  Despite  high  prices  of  material  and  difficulties  of  labor, 
in  December;  1916,  eleven  school  buildings  were  in  process  of  erec- 
tion, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $750,000,  with  a capacity  of  22,000  pu- 
pils.' According  to  the  report  of  the  council:  “ The  construction  of 
properly equipped  Government  primary  school  buildings  has  con- 
stituted, serious  problems  and,  therefore,  one  of  the 

chief  tt^upations  of  the^rftScil”  -It  was  frankly  admitted,  how- 
ever ;*that,  with  all  the  'efforts  of  the  council,  accommodations  for 
children  in' the  primary  schools  were  still  far  from  adequate,  it  be- 
ing ‘ estimati  on  that  date  that  4,000  additional  schools  of  this 
griMie  were  needed  for  the  more  than  COO'OOO  children  in  the  capital 
-^dthe  Te^  for  one  riiasonor  another,  were  not  in  school^ 

* ‘jh^wuhciJ  continued  to  be  marked  ill  1917.  In 
April  of  timtf’ye^  &S*  nerw  schoblh  were  ^derieOd,  Mfor  ihe  Federal^ 
Capital,  If  f dr'  th^  IWrihbes  %hdwr  tins  legal  national  subvention, 
the^Territn^iei  [80  being  erntdas  cmbulmte*) ; the  *Con- 
voting^? millions 4hv thenaticmal  budget  for  th |p  eiectitioii  of 
this  decree^im# centralizing, tendencies  of  South ceufck  - 
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tries  in  general,  and  the  overwhelming  dominance  of  &e  capital, 
secured  for  it  so  generous  a share  of  this  that  it. is  estimated  thaU 
in  the  Federal  capital  there  will  be  for  the  first  time  room  for  all 
children  of  school  age.  For  the  poorer  Provinces,  and  the  Terri- 
tories, which  by  the  Tainez  law  of  1886  are  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  central  authority  of  the  National  Council,  250  schools  of 
one  and  two  rooms  were  assigned,  but  on  an  estimate  about  one-third 
of  the  children  were  still  left  unprovided  with  school  facilities. 
Attention  was  repeatedly  called  to  the  need  of  a uniform  and  rig- 
orously applied  national  law  for  compulsory  school  attendance. 

Eh) ring  the  year  1918  approximately  400  schools  were  established, 
and  the  council  proposes  to  establish  as  many  more  during  1919  in 
the  Provinces  and  the  national  Territories.  The  rjation  has  taken 
charge  of  many  provincial  schools  which  the  respective*  governments 
could  not  maintain  by  reason  of  lack  of  resources.  The  Province  of 
Mendoza  alone  transferred  130  schools  to  the  council  of  education 
during  the  month  of  August,  1918.  Relative  to  the  establishment  of 
schools,  regard  has  been  had  chiefly  to  the  population  of  the  districts 
which  petitioned  for  them,  as  well  as  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age,  in  order  that  the  buildings  may  be  installed  in  populous 
centers,  where  a constant  attendance  of  pupils  is  reasonably  assured. 

The  general  plan  of  the  council  for  the  diffusion  of  primary  educa- 
tion has  not  been  put  into  practice  in  full,  because  of  the  lack  of 
resources  in  some  instances  and  in  others  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
building  materials  in  the  country.  School  equipment  has  been 
secured  in  various  countries,  supplies  necessary  having  been  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States  to  the  value  of  $350,000.  The  dema/id 
has  been  still  unsatisfied,  the  capital  city  alone  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  schools  every  year,  because  of  the  increase  of  children  # 
of  school  age,  and  the  Provinces  have  always  been  behind  the  neces- 
sary number  of  school  buildings  and  facilities  and  have  never  reached 
the  goal  set  by  the  authorities.  An  encouraging  feature  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  upon  the  completion  of  all  the  school  buildings  now  under 
construction  accommodations  for  56,000  pupils  in  addition  will  he 
provided. 

Peculiar  attention  has  been  given  to  ‘the  development  of  night 
schools  by  the  council,  86  having  been  established  and  maintained  by 
the  council  in  the  four  years  covered  by  the  report.  An*  admirably 
broadened  scope  was  given  thtfm  in  the  appeal  issued  by  the  council 
to  the  nation  that  the  full  purp**tof  such  schools  should  be  realised 
not  only  by  dihe  attefadfeMe  of  illiterates,*  bufr  also  of  youths  m& 
admits' u Who;  possessing  &u>tne  degree  of  edniMMOjfv&'re  &lso  d^sirbus 
of  thafc  as  ft&feted  to  needs  of  theMiv'bfc.”  All  refolmb 

and  modifications  of  night  ;schotfe  have  concerned  with 

larger  clientele,  socializing  of  the*  .slight  echoojys  seen 
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in  the  appeal  of  the  council  to  proprietors,  managers  of  factories,  and 
‘employers  of  labor  generally  to  encourage  in  every  way  in  their 
power  their  employees  to  attend  night  schools  and  to  offer  prizes  of 
various  kinds  for  diligence  and  progress.  Literature  bearihg  on  these 
schools  was  distributed  free  by  the  council. 

In  1915  the  council  was  empowered,  by  the  terms  of  the  will  of  a 
philanthropic  resident  of  Buenos  Aires,  Don  Felix  Berasconi,  who 
bequeathed  for  educational  purposes  a sum  of  three  and  a half  mil- 
lion dollars,  to  proceed  to  the  erection  and  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tution,  under  State  control  which  should  give  instruction  in  general 
primary,  scientific,  scientific-industrial,  ph}rsical,  and  social  educa- 
tion. A building  was  to  be  begun  in  1916,  planned  in  seven  sections, 
conforming  to  the  most  modern  pedagogical  and  sanitary  demands, 
and  with  a capacity  of  more  than  3,000  pupils.  Designed  to  benefit 
the  working  people  preeminently,  it  was  to  be  situated  in  the  section 
of  the  city  showing  the  greatest  proportion  of  them. 

Responding  to  the  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  re- 
sults of  primary  education  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  lias 
been  unaffected  by  criticism  for  seven  years,  the  council  in  June,  1917.-^ 

* sent  out  questionnaires  to  all  inspectors  and  to  the  body  of  teachers 
calling  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  (1)  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  plans  of  studies,  schedules,  etc.,  then  in  force;  (2)  those  of 
projected  or  possible  programs,  with  additional  features  worthy  to  be 
incorporated;  and  (3)  educational  considerations  bearing  upomthe 
problems  of  the  schools  of  the  capital.  The  answers  showed  encour- 
aging grasp  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  city,  with  significant 
unanimity  as  to  the  practical  methods  of  working  out  necessary 
reforms.  Salient  points  were: 

1.  That  all  programs  should  leave  room  for  and  be  closely  articu- 
lated with  manual  arts  and  domestic  economy. 

2.  That  the  courses  of  arithmetic  in  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  grades  were  overloaded,  as  were  those  of  grammar  in  the 
fourth,  geometry  in  the  third  and, fifth,  nature  study  in  the  second, 
geography  in  the  second  and  fifth,  singing  in  the  second,  and  music. 

8.  That  the  primary  school  cycle  should  commgnce  at  7 years  and  ** 
end  at  12. 

4.  That  primary  courses  and  schedules  for  urban  schools  should 
be, strictly  differentiated  from  those  for  rural  and  country  town 
sehoola. 

x 5,.  That;  from  October  15  to  April  15;  the  school  day  should  be 
from  7.30  to  11.80;  from  April  15  to  September  80  frofif  12  to  4. 

Ae;  That  the  adv&ncement  of  the  teacher  with  the  class  merited  a 
r fair  trial,  the  teache^rem aining  with  the  same  class  a iniflinmm  of  ^ . 
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7.  That  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  essentially  for  rural 
teachers  was  imperative. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  clearness  and  sanity  of  these  answers  had 
a marked  effect  upon  the  substance  of  the  law  presented  to  the  Fed- 
eral Congress  in  August,  1918. 

Another  interesting  instance  of  the  submission  of  a pedagogic 
matter  to  the  teachers  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  is  shown  in  the 
questionnaire  asking  their  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  teaching 
spelling,  sent  out  by  the  inspector  of  the  tenth  district,  to  the 
teachers.  In  accordance  with  the  answers  to  this,  the  vocabulary 
used  in  primary  schools  was  reduced  to  categories  corresponding  to 
the  several  grades,  to  its  difficulties,  and  to  the  actual  needs  of  the 
life  and  dominant  occupations  of  the  quarter  of  the  city  from  which 
the  children  were  drawn.  This  step  was  highly  commended  in 
F rench  educational  circles  as  marking  efficient  grappling  with 
pedagogical  difficulties  felt  in  all  cities  of  whatsoever  country. 

The  regulation  of  the  medical  and  dental  inspection  of  national 
schools,  under  decree  of  March,  1918,  was  noteworthy.  According 
to  this,  professional  inspectors,  chosen  by  the  Government,  must 
within  the  first  three  months  of  each  school  year  examine  indi- 
vidually all  children  entering  school  for  the  first  time,  periodically 
inspect  the  school  building  and  ground  and  the  health  conditions  of 
the  teaching  and  administrative  staffs,  and  take  all  prophylactic 
measures  deemed  necessary  against  epidemics  and  contagious  dis- 
eases. Such  reports  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  medical  inspector 
general.  Dental  inspection  of  schools  is  to  have  a promihent  part. 
Every  month  the  chief  inspector  shall  assemble  for  report  and  mutual 
discussion  all  medical  and  dental  inspectors  in  such  territorial  divi- 
sions, as  he  shall  see  fit. 

Of  the  regulations  in  detail  promulgated  by  the  council  in  1918, 
the  most  important  is  that  changing  the  school  year  to  two  divisions, 
the  first  beginning  March  1 and  continuing  until  June  80,  followed 
by  three  weeks  of  vacation,  and  the  second  beginning  July' 21  and 
continuing  until  November  20,  followed  by  the  long  vacation  of  the 
year.  This  change  is  regarded  as  conforming  with  climatic  effects 
upon  the  health  of  school  children  and  ns  being  a step  long  needed. 

PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  TIIE  PROVINCES. 
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Outside  the  scope  of  the  National  Council  are  the  powers  of  the 
provincial  councils.  These  are  local,  auxiliary,  and  reinforcing  in 
character.  'Some  of  the  Provinces  are  practically  inactive  pnNthe 
?jd®  of  priinary  education,, contenting ; .themselves  witJh.  tlie  provi- 
sions made  in  that  field  by  the  National  Government . Other8,  .how- 
among, thein  Santa  tfe,' San .Laii, Cofdo&,  Entre  Al^  knd' 
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of  course,  Buenos  Aires,  are  worthy  of  note  and  commendation  for 
steady  interest  in  matters  educational,  and  in  financial  support  of 
schools  carried  on  independently  of  the  central  authority. 

Progress  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  as  evidenced  by  the  annual 
message  of  the  governor  of  that  -Province,  for  1917,  was  steady, 
despite  the  need  of  economy  in  provincial  finances  due  to  conditions 
resulting  from  the  World  War.  An  increase  of  14  provincial  schools 
over  the  year  previous  and  of  the  grades  in  36  schools  was  noted. 
Two  problems  were  kept  steadily  in  view : The  improvement  in  the 
teaching  personnel,  accentuated  by  the  disclosure  of  the  fact  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  teachers  in  the  provincial  schools  lacked 
teacher  training,  and  the  construction  of  better  school  buildings.  It 
was  estimated  that  with  these  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  additional 
pupils  could  be  taught  by  the  same  teaching  force. 

In  the  Province  of  San  Luis  the  general  inspector  of  provinces 
reported  for  1916  the  establishment  of  160  local  associations  of  the 
national  Amigos  d$  l a Education^  This  society,  composed  of  parents 
and  others  interested  in  primary  education,  has  for  its  objects  the 
close  linking  of  home  and  school,  the  fight  against  illiteracy,  the 
promotion  of  good  feeling  and  companionship  between  natives  and 
immigrants,  the  celebration  of ’national  festivals,  the  securing  of 
better  primary  enrollment  and  attendance  especially  by  the  poorer 
children,  with  the  inculcation  of-their  self-respect,  and  cooperation 
with  the  regional  and  national  authorities  in  the  safeguarding  of 
public  health. 

In  this  Province,  by  volunteer  organisations  of  teachers  and  others 
interested,  local  patriotic  conferences  were  inaugurated  on  'topics  of 
national  history,  hygiene,  political  economy,  ethics,  and  themes  gen- 
erally related  to  home  and  school  matters. 

In  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  school  excursions  have  been  de- 
veloped and  made  an  organic  part  of  instruction  in  civie  and  national 
spirit  They  have  been  so  arranged  that  children  in  the  several  zones 
may  come  by  personal  touch  to  know  and  correspond  by  letter  with 
eaoh  other.  In  some  places  participation  in  these  excursions  has 
h*eti  made  a reward  of  good  lessons  and  conduct.  They  are  to  be 
taken  m the  last  25  days  of  October,  and  children  are  not  to  remain 
more  than  8 days  in  one  locality.  Groups  of  not  more  than  12  pupils 
. are  ncommended.  1 

W1?’  1916,  the  council  general  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires 
iidtiated  coutses  ni  the  normal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers 
and  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  in  the  recognition  arid  study  of 
rotoriation'fthd  its  causes,  imd  .id  ^ly  correction  of  abnormalities 

courses  includes  si series  of  16 

leawnsoh.  relatek!  thedicil  and  pedagogical  topics.  ' 1 
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Of  direct  bearing  upon  educational  problems  among  the  rural 
population  is  the  project  of  the  law  recently  sent  by  the  executive 
of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  to  the  legislature,  providing  for  the 
issuance  of  .bonds  to  ^e  amount  of  $45,000,000  for  the  expropriation 
of  parte  of  the  great  landed  estate?  and  the  division  of  the  land  thus 
• expropriated  into  small  tracts  for  the  use  of  small  fanners.  Subse- 
quent  purchase  under  advantageous  terms  is  to  be  encouraged.  Ac- 
cording. to  reports,  the  prevailing  system  of  “ arrendatorios,”  or 
small  tenants  for  short  terms,  has  led  to  so  acute  an  agrarian  imrest, 
with  the  consequent  shifting  and  aimless  wanderihgof  an  increasing 
element  of  the  population,  as  to  constitute  a social  and  economic  men- 
ace no  longer  to  be  ignored.  The  educational  effects  in  the  increase 
o illiteracy  and  the  general  retardation  of  primary  education  have 
been  manifest 

In  1918  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios  enacted  into 
law  a series  of  provisions  guaranteeing  the  stability  of  the  scale  of 
salaries  for  teachers  in  provincial  schools.  Promotion  and  increase 
. of  salary  were  based  rigorously  upon  merit;  teachers  were  declared 
unremovable  during  good  conduct  and  fitness;  initial  salaries  were 
nxed  as  follows:  (a)  For  normal  teacher,  $160  per  month;  (6)  for 
ru  normal  teacher,  $120  per  month;  (c)  for  rural  teacher,  $100 
per  month ; (d)  for  special  teacher,  $80  per  month.  Every  five  years 
the  teacher  who  has  worked  in  the  same  place  for  that  period  shall 
receive  a bonus  of  20  per  cent  on  his  initial  salary. 

The  government  of  the  Province  of  Cordoba  has  approved  a plan 
for  the  introduction  of  agricultural  courses  in  the  primary  schools 
presented  and  prepared  by  experts  in  agronomy  and  pedagogy,  with- 
out dislocation  of  existing  courses  and  schedules. 

The  inspectors  of  this  Province  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
the  provincial  chamber  of  deputies  the  project  of  a law  to  establish 
a normal  school  for  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers  exclusively  the 
courses  offered  being:  . , J’ 

(®)  T1?e  aevel°Pment  of  subjects  related  to  fundamental  studies 
m the  primary  schools; 

(b)  Practice  teaching  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  primanr  schools 
of  the  locality ; and 

, (C)1  Elementary  teaching,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  in  manual 
arte,  agriculture  and  cattle  breeding,  and  tainor  rural  industries. 

Private  schools  conforming  to  governmental  requirements  were 
legally  recognized  and  incorporated  by  decree  of  1917  and  their  con- 
sequent validation  effected.  Pupils  of  the  fifth;  and  pxth  grades  bf 
rack  private  schools  applying  for  leaving  certificates;  are  required 
tojj^dergo  hn  examination  upon  all  subject*  for  thosegradto  of  the 
pnwial; national  prdgrains  before  a board  of  three  members  appointed 
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Officially  apart  from  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education  but  call- 
ing for  special  mention  was  the  establishment  in  1917  under  the 
encouragement  of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  of  16 
schools'in  rural  domestic  science  in  nine  Provinces,  including  Buenos 
Aires.  Courses  are  offered  in  minor  industries,  such  as  dairying, 
beekeeping,  care  of  fowls,  hog  raising,  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
canning,  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Five  hundred  women  have  been 
enrolled.  A number  of  these  schools,  the  largest  at  Tucuman,  have 
been  put  on  a permanent  basis,  and  private  associations  are  working 
to  effect  this.in  many  places. 

School  celebrations  of  national  festivals,  long  popular  in  Argen- 
tina, have  been  especially  marked  during  the  year  1918,  the  cen- 
tennial year  for  the « nation,  They  were  held  in  all  schools  on 
July  8,  the  chief  feature  being  the  oath  to  the  flag  and  the  singing  of 
'the  national  hyinn  in  the  presence  of  the  school  and  civic  authorities. 

CHANGES  UNDER  THE  PROJECTED  LAW  OF  1918. 

* 

Following  the  former  order  of  education  in  Argentina,  the  second 
stage  of  primary  education  began  with  the  educational  bill  sub- 
mitted with  the  approval  of  the  President  to  the  Federal  Congrgss 
in  August,  1918.  In  this  were  incorporated  changes  of  far  wider 
scope  than  any  ever  before  projected.  Not  only  primary  education, 
but  the  entire  fabric  of  ^Argentine  education  was  to  be  national  ized 
in  content  of  courses,  in  methods  of  instruction,  and  in  special  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  for  tasks  devolv  ing  on  them  under  the  new  regime. 
The  bill  provided  for  large  development  of  industrial  and  vocational 
courses  and  called  for  the  use  of  materials  peculiarly  national  and 

{ocal.  It  laid  stress  upon  civic  and  patriotic  training,  in  view  of  the 
leterogeneous  constitution  of  the  Argentine  population  through 
steady  streams  of  immigration  and  the  necessity  of  molding  these 
diverse  elements  into  a body  of  patriotic  and  intelligent  citizens.  It 
Provided  for  the  establishment  of  primary  schools  throughout  the 
nation  under. more  flexible  financial  and  administrative  regulations 
than  the  old,  for  the  segregation  of  specific  revenues  tor  the  exclu- 
sive %use  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  consequent 
abolition  of  the  old  system  of  national  subsidies  to  individual  local- 
ities. Especially  in. the  fight  against  illiteracy  did  the  projected  law 
embody  progressive  features.  The  National  Council  of  Education 
was  empowered  to  establish  standard  primary  schools  .wherever  there 
Were  as  many  as  20  illiterate  children  of  school  age.  In  the  message 
which  accompanied , the  recommendation  of : die  law  the  President 
pointed  outthat  the  projected  law  tended  to  gixe  qpty.and  stability 
f feihe  several  divisiona:  of education  under,  the  direction  of  the  do* 
p rtment  of  national  instruction  and  adapted  them^to  the,  material 
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progress  of  the  nation  and  to  latter-day  civilization.  His  identificn- 
atTen^th?  at,°n  With  nati°nal  pr°^ess  « quotation 

,^P:,marLe,”:W,l0n  Was  establlBh«l  by  law  In  1804,  it  contains  regulations 
now  " re','  ty  llBVe  IOSt  thelr  or,gln«l  Jugtflcation ; tor  Argentine  civilization 
now  demands  urgent  reforms  l„  the  the  matter  of  genera!  iLtructiou^ to  ordo 

tlTin^Wch  we  ™h'ef  aD1°Up  theRe  lM°  en"ll<,a,e  "‘Iteracy,  the  most  patriotic 

cun  any  real  nation  , 6ngage  and  ^ 0De  up"c  whos«  successful  execution  alone 
can  any  real  national  progress  und  enlightenment  rest 

1 lie  institutions  of  higher  education  have  continued  to  develop  In  the  dlree 
nm  „f  autonomy  and  within  the  li.nit  determined  by  tl.e  law  of  AaV  hut  vm,’ 
t ■ e Primary  they  demand  modifications  In  the  course  and  aXgem'n 
studies  in  order  to  abolish  antiquated  practices  and  tnethods^dto  reach  the 
ic'd  of  the  great  modern  universities  of  the  world  / each  the 

• J^Trity  ln8tfUet,on’  lu  118  tur“-  “as  lacked  and  still  lacks  a law  to  fix  It  In 

precepts  mid  the  I'’,  ,1'8  rCal  cl,a,actpr  ln  accordance  will,  constitutional 

precepts  and  the  nature  o^ur  political  Institutions.  It  has  existed  suhil 

that  which  ought  to  be  general  and  permanent  The  nrlmnrv  nim  , , 7 

education  should  be  to  spread  education  among  the  towns  and  cTtlel 

r r? ,D  ”“w  ■*” »“  * ■«»«. 

pla>  their  part  in  the  future  clvilizntlon  of  the  eountrv  p-om 

.ion  ,,,  n-,  kw  U1,„0r  JX0,„,S,rirw“,n 

fix  their  courses  of  study,  their  duration,  and  their  extension  both  Laroi 
special.  Both  the  plans  of  the  preparatory  as  teH^I  e T' 

professions  taught  in  the  faculties  of  the  university,  have  been  nroWrL°Hl 

;L;rL,ird‘  ti»  >»**“ « »•  s 

...... IT  a“',rM 

As  regards  practical  subjects  of  Instruction,  the  project  ontllnes  onlv  th„ 
ties  of  the  Argentine  youth,  which  has  hitherto  been  bv  nrpfptsmro  <n„n  « ™ 

_ ^taiqnbei^it  lu  .6*  triple*- 6f  *r^trtiican  ilMUtuMpliJ Sr ; ' 
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The  Goverment  considers  that  the  power  wielded  nation  to  spread 

primary  education  In  the  Provinces  ih  so  ample,  In  the  form  established  by  this 
projected  law,  that  the  regulations  in  force  concerning  financial  subventions 
are  without  reason  or  Justification.  Once  the  Provinces  have  complied  with 
the  duty  Imposed  upon  them  by  the  constitution  in  this  regard  up  to  the  limit 
of  their  capacity  the  accompanying  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
will  disappear.  $ 

The  executive,  knowing  the  great  value  of  the  teaching  profession  in  the  gen- 
eral concert  of  human  activities,  seeks  every  means  to  establish  and  dignify 
the  career  of  teacher,  making  It  a real  profession  surrounded  by  all  the  honors 
and  all  the  public  considerations  which  it  can  legitimately  claim.  It  is  there- 
fore sought  in  the  reform  to  fix  proper  conditions  for  different  categories  of 
teachers,  as  well  as  a scale  of  salaries,  and  proportional  nnd  periodic  Increase, 
thus  guaranteeing  the  stability  of  the  profession  nnd  assuring  it  an  honorable 
and  tranquil  retirement.  With  such  alms  in  view  for  the  retirement  of  sec- 
ondary teachers,  the  executive  has  believed  It  eqnitable  to  establish  similar 
lines  of  financial  aid  for  pensions  and  for  increase  of  salaries  as  those  offered 
to  the  teachers  of  primi  j education. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  establishment  of  intermediate 
schools,  at  first  uniform,  later  differentiated,  substituted  for  the 
former  fifth  ajard  sixth  years  of  the  primary  school  and  intended  to 
bridge  the  chasm  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  schools. 
This  marked  a further  innovation, jpi  that  secondary  education  had 
always  been  left  in  Argentina  to  the  Provinces,  the  State  nationally  - 
exercising  only  a nominal  oversight  of  this  division.  Fdr  financial 
reasons,  as  well  as  because  of  the  necessity  of  giving  uniformity  to 
a type  so  widely  scattered,  the  intermediate  school  was  from  the  very 
first  regarded  as  national  in  scope.  It  may  be  likened  in  many 
respects  to  the  junior  high  school  of  American  cities;  It  was  designed 
to  give  instruction  of  a general  and  cultural  nature  in  languages, 
history,  geography,  and  mathematics,  combined  with  experimental 
studies  in  the  elements  of  physical  and  nutural  science.  Much  earlier 
entrance,  its  advocates  claimed,  would  thus, be  possible  upon  subjects 
of  vocational  and  technical  character,  which  should  test  the  nasefcnt 
abilities  and  aptitudes  of  the  pupil.  Especial^tention  was  to  bo 
given  woodworking,  typewriting,  stenography,  linotyping,  decora- 
tive design,  photography,  and  special  arts  and  crafts  favored  by 
local  conditions. 

This  experiment,  though  marking  an"  advance  in  educational 
methods,  was  unsuccessful,  and,after  a year  of  existence  such  schools 
were  discontinued.  They  did,  however,  affect  instruction  in  secondary 
education,  leaving  their  impress  in  the  radical  requirement  of  early  ' 
specialization  after  the  fifth  and  sixth  higher  primary  grades. 

• .TKe>  ’ediiiiSaldjqnil;  policy  ‘of  Argentina  thus  retqrnod  to  its  tra-' 

: ae^ndetry  education  stUl^nters  around  the 


,87  colegios  nadoiialee,  institutions  for 


10  to;  14  years  qfj^e. 


■;  ~ 1 i V , 2 


which  admit  those  with  leaving  certificates  from  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  of  the  higher  primary  schools,  and  by  revisal  of  1911  offer- 
courses  arranged  by  fourfold  division  of  subjects  into  the  physical- 
mathematical,  the  chemical-biological,  the  historical-geographical, 
and  the  literary-philosophical  groups.  A decree  of  the  National 
Council  dated  February,  1916,  made  the  certificate  of  sixth  grade  ofv 
the  public  school  obligatory  for  admission  to  the  colegio.  This  was 
regarded  as  going  far  toward  settling  two  fundamental  difficulties— 
the  first,  the  long  desired  abolition  of  the  entrance  examination  as 
discredited  by  experience  and  prejudichtKto  secondary  training, 
and  the  second,  the  official  recognition  of  the  compulsory'attendance 
law  for  children  of  6 to  14  years. 

Among  the  new  subjects  assigned  for  the  colegios  is  the  study  of 
Italian,  now  restored  after  being  abolished  by  previous  decree.  In 
accordance  with  this  requirement,  a course  in  this  language  has  been 
instituted  in  the  normal  schools  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
llie  close  connection  of  the  interests  of  the  colegio  nacionale  with 
Ihe  university  is  brought  out  in  the  report  of  the  ftetor  of  the 
•National  University  of  Buenos  Aires  for  1916.  It  is  of  significance 
as  striking  out  new.  lines  in  what  had  always  been  a conservative 
division,  and  carried  weight  in  the  fluid  state  of  public  opinion  on 
education  which  prevailed  just  at  tliat  time. 

Taking  up  the  instructional  aspect  of  secondary  education,  and 
the  claims  put  forward  by  zealous  partisans  of  the  opposing  views 
that -the  colegios  should  prepare  either  for  higher  studies  or  for 
practical  life,  but  not  for  both,  he  urged  legal  provisions  for  both 
forms  of  training  to  supply,  the  demand  felt  in  all  modern  states  for 
men  of  thought  as  well  as  efficiency  in  action.  In  the  light  of  thft 
demand  all  wrangling  as  to  programs  of  study  could  only  be  to  the 
damage  of  the  State.  Since  the  Argentine  colegios  half  a century 
ago  were  modeled  after  the  French  lyeees,  with  their  emphasis  upon 
the  cultural  studies,  the  world  had  moved  far,  economically  and  so-  J 
tidily,  and  sane  modifications  in  secondary  education  now  clamored 
for  recoghition. 

On  the  side  of  administration  the  peculiar  question  for  Argentina, 
the  land  of  grebt  distances  and  many  climates  and  productions,  wab 
whether  the  best  organization  for  secondary  instruction  wua  the 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a council  or  of  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  or  more  or  less  complete  autonomy  to  be 
granted  to  the  individual  institution.  Tn  either  case  the  fix^d  prin- 
ciple was  to  be  accepted  that  the  universities  were  directly^con. 
cemed  nr  the  discipline  and  studies  of  the  students!  they  were  to 
receive,  andi  that  they  should  therefore  have  the  right  of  intervening 
in  matters  of  organization  mid  studies  the  colegios.  x y- 
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A just  decentralization  of  the  colegios  could  be  easily  realized 
and  would  bring-  such  beneficial  results  as : (1)  More  direct  and  imme- 
diate action  of  the  authorities;  (2)  closer  articulation  of  the  colegios 
with  the  universities  in  the  matter  of  studies"  for  preparation  for 
thef  latter;  (3)  formation  of  intellectual  groups  that  .would  be 
encouraged  to  take  root  permanently  in  the  Provinces,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  wholesale  migration  of  the  directing  classes  to  the  capital; 
(4)  case  of  reform,  as  contrasted  with  the  present  system,  whereir 
every  change  in  the  program  of  studies  was  a disturbance  whose 
utility  was  not  always  certain;  (5)  the  best  selection,  so  far^as 
possible,  of  the  personal  directive  staff  of  the  colegios,  as  the  men 
jn  higher  education  would  be  familiar  with  the  problems  of  sec- 
ondary instruction;  (6)  economy  of  administrative  expense;  (7) 
the  possibility  of  transforming  certain  of  the  colegios  into  schools* 
of  art£,  trades,  and  industries  in  which  general  instruction,  con- 
tinuing tho  primary,  might  be  combined  with;  the  special  and 
technical  preparation  so  much  needed  for  the  material  well-being 
of  the ‘several  regions  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  projected  law  qf  public  instruction,  introduced  in  August, 
1918,  it  is  provided  that  all  matters  relaftng  to  secondary  education 
shall  be  under  the  authority  of  the  nationa^universities.  with  full 
power  to  regulate  content  df  courses,  curricula,  etc.  This  is  mani- 
festly a step  suggested  by  tho  traditional  system  of  Spain,  in 'which 
tho  standard  secondary  schools  (institutes)  are  arranged  according 
to  university  districts  ami  are  governed  by  university  rector  and 
council.  Its  wisdom  and^a visibility  for  a country  of.  the  Western 
Hemisphere  have  been  variously  considered. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 


mm 


By  the  projected  law  of  August,  1918,  a National  Board  of  Tech- 
nical Education  be  established  to  ascertain  the,  progress  of 

this  branch  of  education  in  other  countries,  to  adapt  whatever  ipay 
be  possible  to  the  conditions  and  needs  of  Argentina,  to  foster 
technical  instruction  in  the  national  schools,  and  to  keep  in  touch 
with  its  progress  throughout  the  world.  . 9 

NOR^At-SCHOOL  TRAINING. 

' ' * % \ *' 

The  sequence  o^studies  prescribed  for  pupils  of  the  normal  school 
according  to  the  decree  of  March;  1916,  is  also  worthy  of  notice. 
Immediately  following,  and  based  upon  the  intermediate  schools 
which,  as  described  above,  weVe  discarded  after  trial,  the  normal 
school  required  four  years  for  the  teachers’  diploma,  after  which 
the  student  might  .proceed  to  higher  studies  for  the  degree  of 


T 
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teacher  of  modern  languages  in  two  years  or  that  of  teacher 
of  languages  in  normal  school  in  three  years,  or  that  of  teacher  V 
of  philosophy  in  any  institution  in  six  years.  A commend- 
able gain  of  one  year  in.  each  of  these  was  effected,  and  tiiis 
feature  is  to  be  embodied  in  the  new  provisions  now  under  con- 
sideration. In  addition,  the  new  project  of  educational  law  outlines 
•a  teachers  course  of  four  years,  clearly  differentiating  between  the 
general  or  cultural  and  the  pedagogical  or  professional  courses. 

1 lie  former  are  assigned  to  the  first  three  years  as  required;  the 
latter  are  reserved  for  the  last  year,  constituting  an  intensive  cur- 
riculum of  pedagogical  history  and  methods  and  practice  teaching 
m tlie  required  annexed  practice  school.  The  completion  (1918)  of 
he  formal  School  Sarmiento  in  Buenos  Aires,  named  in  honor  of 
the  founder  of  popular  education  in  Soutji  America,  is  to  be  noted.  . 

his  school,  capable  of  accommodating  l%o  pupils  and  equipped 
ith  the  most' modern  apparatus,  is  worthy  of  comparison  with 
the  finest  schools  in  the  pt(ier  countries  educationally  uyrst  advanced 


, HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


With  the  provision  incorporated  in  the  projected  law,  by  which 

the  hie  dlT ednr:ltion'is  vested  in  the  universities, 
the  latter  will  touch  national  education  much  more  intimately  than 

eier  before.  The  universities  of  Argentina  am  those  of  Buenos 

SaJS  Fo°"  n°  ,!T  an<  La  "’hich  ar°  nationa1’  and  th«se  of 

banta  I<e  and  Tuctiman,  which  are  provincial  but  will  soon  -be  na- 

in^avoTof  l"  t|!er®.was  a growmg  feeling  in  university  circles 
fa' or  of  decentralization,  wig  greater  degree  of  autonomy  for 

JW  llnlversltJ-  Th«  rePort  of  the  rector  of  the  university  of 

nnon  th  1917  7™  °f  mteFeSt  113  showing  the  effect  o / this 

upon  the  colegios  as  well  as  the  universities.  How  far  this  has  been 

checked  by  the  projected  provision  to  intrust  secondary  education 
to  universities  can  not  be  learned.  . * 

The  unrest  among  the  student  bodies  in  the  institutions^  higher 
education  has  constituted  perhaps  the^nost  remarkable  featurt  of 
he  educatmnal  h, story  of  the  past  year/  In  Buenos  Aires  re  firm 
was  demanded  in  the  statutes  under  which  the  university  was  gov- 
erned, and  the  adoption  of  methods  in  conformity  with  new  tenden- 
ies  in  university  instruction/  The  students  demanded  especial 
nght  to  vote  for  the  election  of  the  authorities.  Satisfactory  agree- 
ment was  reached  and  the  university,  after  several  days’ of 
siomofdasses  and  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  theLdent  body 

XrneAtAhn,n,?n’  WfhlC\^aS  uninter™Pted  for  the  rest  of  the 

S and  Sa  Ur^ty  °f  :Cor4oba  between  the  stu- 

dents and  the'* authorities  assumed  more  rerious  proportions ! Regu 
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lain  work:  was  suspended,  the  efforts  of  the  mediator  appointed  by 
the  N atiooaJpovernment  to  hear  the  claims  of  the  student  body  and 
to  decide  upfn  the  just  and  practical  course  for  the  university  author- 
ities to.  adopt  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  complainants,  and  the  au- 
thority o’f  the  minister  pf  public  instruction  was  invoked.  Upon 
investigation  the  latter  official  advocated  in  his  report  to  the  execu-  ♦ 
tive  a complete  reorganization  of  the  university  in  its  statutes,  aregu-* 
lations,  acts  of  discipline,  and  staff  of  professors.  These  changes 
were  ratified  by  the  executive  and  were  practically  embodied  in  the 
project  of  the  law  submitted  to  the  Congress  in 'those  sections  per-  « 
taining  to  university  education.  In  the  other  three  universities, 
those  of  La  Plata,  Tucuman,  and  Santa  Fe,  the  disturbances  which 
impeded  the  prosecution  of  the  regular  routine  of  studies  were  com- 
paratively insignificant,  though  the  spirit  of  unrest*was  marked  and 
many  of  the  reforms  and  changes  secured  in  the  two  leading  univer- 
sities were  readily  accepted.  .» 

The  growth  of  the  so-called  student  centers  {ceniroa  estudiantilee) 
has  been  a feature  of  higher  education  during  the  past  two  years. 
These  organizations  have  come  to  be  representative  of  student  life 
and  of  the  student  point  of  view,  and  have  therefore  gained  much 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities.  They  are  organized  ac- 
cording to  departments  of  studies,  such  as  the  centers  of  medical 
and  dental  students,  of  engineering  students,  of  political  science  stu- 
dents, of  students  of  architecture,  and  of  law.  Each  numbers  from 
100  to  500  Members.  They  are  grouped  as  a whole  into  the  Univer- 
sity Federation  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  which  each  is  represented  by 
delegates,  and  wliiclr  is  regarded  as  the  mouthpiece  of  all  univer- 
■rity  students  in  the  metropolis. 

• Plans  are  already  under  Way  by  the  executive  council  of  the  Uni-  . 
vetsity  of  Buenos  Alices  for  the  celebration  of  the  first  centenary  of 
ife  foundation.  Which  wifl  occur  in  October,  $921.  Invitations  have 
beefc  fextended'to  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  al$  countries 
of  the  world  to  designate  and  send  representatives.  Though,  the 
afctaajt  btnldmg.o?  the  fmci4nfc  colegio  naciOnaJ,  in  which  the  ufiiVer- 
. its  ^ materially  ^ changed,  yet  the  pres- 

i occupies  the  same  ffite^afiil  it  has  been  decided  to  hold 
UQ  UCUIC  uulki celebration  in  it.  ' ' \ . .. 

fcteT&t  is  tM  pfojecUd  fbiindatiM  of  ft>  popular  University 
at  BuiS^to  I&lnes,  constituted  alMig^ustnal  fim$J  apd  frankly  de-' 
signed  tp  pophte^afct  thfc  techhiwl  'and'^dnst^’M^epoe  of  N^fth 

Aniari^  American  oountraei 

A survey  of  pwgrees  ih 

iliide  With  mentis  of  tile  annual  American  Congress  of  Education 
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in  which  representatives  of  all  tjje  Latin- American  countries  par- 
ticipated, and  those  of  Argentina,  from  her  economic  and  educational 
leadership,  were  most  prominent  The  proceedings  of  the  congress 
will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Uruguay. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  BRAZIL.  • , 

Educational  activity  in  Brazil  has  been  most  marked  in  the  field 
of  vocational  education.  A special  commission,  appointed  by  the 
Director  General  of  Public  Instruction,  consisting  of  five  experienced 
teachers  in  subjects  of  this  nature,  was  instructed  to  formulate 
courses  for  the  State  schools  whid^  were  to  be  established  by  law  in 
the  Federal  District.  They  were  to  serve  as  models  for  subsequent 
schools  of  the  same  character  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 
The  commission,  of  which  Senhor  Coryntho*  da  Fonseca  was  the 
spokesman,  after  several  months  of  conference  and  personal  visits  of 
inspection  to  the  vocational  schools  already  existent  in  the  several 
centers,  especially  in  Sad  Paulo,  and  after  hearing  reports  from  active 
teachers  in  the  subjects,  presented  its  report  in  March,  1919.  It  was 
approved  by  the  Vice  President,  serving  ad  interim  for  the  Presi- 
xien^and  was  recommended  by  him  to  be  put  into  actual  operation 
pending  ltrfermaLcnactment  into  law  by  the  Congress. 

The  report  as  finally  preSEntcd-rested  upon  tour  maih  considera- 
tions: ' 

1.  The  State,  in  the  field  of  instruction,  has  primarily  aneduca- 
• tional  fungjpn  and  only  secondarily  a vocational  one.  Courses  in 
shop  traijflffg,  designed  to  awakfe  and  develop  an  aptitude  in  the 
pupil  for  a particular  industry,  must  of  course  ehter  into  my  well- 
rounded  scheme  of  education.  This  in  turn  must  be  designed  to 
promote  a general  and  not  a specialised  technical  education  which 
will  introduce  both  sexes  to  industrial  and  commercial  life.  For, 
practical  reasons  of  expenso,  if  for  no  other,  the  State  should  not 
be.  expected  to  prepare  pupils  for  specialized  vocations. 

& The  task  of  the  commission  being  to  deal  with  the  branches  of 
vocational  training  best  adapted  to  give  the  pupil  a broad  outlohk 
upoiwgeneral  industrial  activities,  the  commission  judged  5®  best  to 
confine  its  recommendations  to  manual  work  of  construction  iiflfwoocl^ 
metal,  and  plastic  material.  In  methods  as, well  As  teonWii  of  in- 
struction it  is  emphasized  thM  afch  *WoHi  must  proceed!  along  the 
lines  of  teaching  by  example*  Jn  sach.teaOhing  tandh'fto  is  old 
* »nd  fundamental  must-be  stressed  by  way  ofrthrowiug  Sightupon  th® 
elements  of  tin©  training  that  are  common  to  all  branches  of  manual 

r*  •**  - All-fa*?":  :\V  V - . -rV '.’«a  • ' f.  ••  £^7*  • * 
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8.  In  its  decision  to  urge  a general  attitude  toward  industrial  train- 
ing rather  than  specialised  methods  peculiar  to  one  branch,  the  com- 
mission was  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  all  except  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  vocational  institutions  in  Brazil.  Only  one  advocated 
specialized  instruction.  Written  representations  of  the  faculties  of 
the  vocational  schools  Alvaro  Baptists,  and  Souza  Aguiar,,  in  Rio, 
further  confirmed  this  view. 

* 4.  The  results  of  vocational  instruction  in  Brazil  as  actually  ob- 
served *within  the  last  few  years  convinced  the  commission — 

(a)  That  unspecialized  training  best  provided  the  foundations  for 
good  citizenship  as  well  as  industrial  training*. 

'(6)  That  by  this  training  the  latent  technical  aptitudes  of  the 
students  were  more  effectively  revealed  and  developed,  as  shown  by 
steady  increase  in  salaries  of  the  graduates,  than  was  the  case  with  the 
apprentices  who  had  been  trained  exclusively  in  one  line. 

( c ) That  the  superior  adaptation  of  the  graduates  of  the  general 
vocational  school  had  been  shown  by  tables  giving  information  as  to 
their  progress  ; in  skill  and  value  to  their  employers.  These  tables 
were  naturally  incomplete,  but  their  general  drift  was  undeniable. 

f(d)  That  the  chief  cause  of  the  poor  attendance  upon  the  voca- 
tional instruction  for  boys  is  the  prevalent  idea  that  the  vocational 
school  is  an  index  of  lower  social  standing,  enrolling  only  those  boys 
that  can  not  obtain  any  other  means  of  education.  -Thus  the  voca- 
tional school  is  sharply  differentiated  socially  from  other  types  of 
schools.  It  suffers  from  being  regarded  as  preeminently  the  school 
to  train  workmen.  The  commission  had  in  mind  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring public  sentiment  for  the  passing  of  tln^raditional  prejudice 
when  it  attempted  to  inspire  a just  estimato^n  manual  work  iu  the 
public  mind  .and  to  organize  such  courses  as  would  adequately  carry- 
out this  idea. 

, (e)  That  the  vocational  school  must  be  established  as  a direct  con- 
tinuation of  the  primary  school,  ministering  to  the  innate  tendency 
injjtbe  child  to  realize  things  with  his  own  hands;  that  thus  the  tra- 
ditional and  depressing  prejudice  mentioned  would  be  counteracted, 
as  time. would  not  be  given  for  it  to  intervene  in  the  child’s  mind. 
The  workshop,  thus  articulated  with  general  training,  would  come  to 
be  the:  'folfillpieat  of  an ; aspiration,  ieculcating  as  well  the  love  of 
work and respect  for  it.  , : * * 

That,  the  success  .of  the  projected  schools  depends  largely 
upon  the  cooperation  of  the  industrial  firms  of  Brazil,  which  should 
beappealedto  ^for^th^^«i3^S^tby•  and'.-for  the? encouragement  of 
their^adolesc&nt , employees *to  attend  these  schools;  that  the  grant- 
hottfe  to  such  oihpols,  as  has 

an#  Fiance,  *with  the  consequent  ' improve? 
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ment  in  the  physical  and  m^tal  condition  of  the  pupils,  is  a step 
to  be  commended  to  all  employers  as  patriotic  citizens.  * 

The  salient  provisions  of  the  report  of  the  commission  are  as 
follows : . 

Arttce  1.  The  technical  and  vocational  Instruction  maintained  by  the  pre- 
fecture of  the  Federal  District  has  for  its  aim  to  complete  the  primary  ele- 
mentary instruction  by  means  of  a general  technical  education  leading  the 
jouth  of  both  sexes  preferably  to  Industrial  and  commercial  activities. 

Art.  2.  Technical  and  vocational  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing types  of. schools: 

(a)  Primary  vocational  schools. 

Secondary  vocational  institutes. 

(c)  Secondary  agricultural  schools. 

(d)  Vocational  finishing  courses.  * * 

(e)  Normal  school  of  arts  and  crafts. 

Types  (a),  (d),  and  (c)  shall  be  day  schools  exclusively;  types  (ft)  and  (c) 
shall  offer  boarding  accommodations  for  pupils  from  distance. 

. - Abt.  8.  In  schools  of  types  (o)  abd  (d)  instruction  shall  be  Imparted 
predominantly  in  the  recitation  rooms. 

Abt.  4.  The  courses  of  the  primary  vocational  school  for  boys  shall  include 
the  following  subjects : 

(a)  The  usual  subjects  of  the  complementary  course  of  the  primnry  schools, 
with  fuller  development  of  the  studies  of  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history, 
hygiene,  and  mathematics. 


(ft)  Modeling  and  frba-hnnd  and. mechanical  drawing. 

Ajtr.  8.  The  courses  of  the  primary  vocational  school  for  girls  shall  Include: 

(aX  The  usual  subjects  of  tfie-complementary  course  of  the  primary  schools, 
^yvffn  fuller  development  of  the  studies  of  hygiene  and  domestic  econorov. 

(ft)  Modeling  aud  free-hand  drawing. 

Abt,  6.  The  subjects  of  the  vocational  finishing  courses  shall  Include  ; 

(a)  Id  tbe  commercial  course,  Portuguese  and  civic  instruction,  commer-  , 
dnl  geography,  French  and  one  other  .'modern  langunge,  English  or  German* 

to  be  chosen  by  the  pupil,  commercial  correspondence  and  accounting,  type- 
writing, stenography,  and  arithmetic.  • w 

(b)  In  the  industrial  course,  Portuguese  and  civic  instruction,  arithmetic, 

and  geography,  elements  of 'applied  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history] 
accounting  as  rein  ted  to  the  particular  vocation  selected  by  the  pupil/ ‘free- 
hand %nd  mechanlcal'^jirawlng.  J ' 

Akt.  7.  The  vocational  finishing  courses  are  designed  primarily  for  young 
men  alrendy  employed  in  industry  and  commerce,  who  seek  to  improve  their 
vocational  knowledge.  . * ^ , 4 

Art.  8.  The  two  types  of  vocational  finishing  schools'  may  be  taught  conjointly 
In  the  same  building.  * , 

Art.  0.  Teachers,  and  assistants  Imparting  instruction  shall  be  appointed  as 
follows;  . 


(а)  There  shall  be  a teacher  and  so  many  assistants  for  each  branch  as 
$Jiall  be  made  necessary  by  the  attendance. 

(б)  For  the  instruction  In  technical  accounting  refated  to  each  vocation- 
th^ro  shall  be  employed  special  teachers  only  where  is  or  moire  students*  are 
enrolled  for  each  course,  and  they  shah  receive  salaries  only  when  - actually 
teaching,  The  same  teachers  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  various  ratted  branches 
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* ^he  courses-  In  the  secondary  vocational  Institutes  for  boys  shall 

Include—  * . . 

(а)  The  elementary  and  middle  Instruction  for  pupils  who  have  not  had  them. 

(б)  Physical  exercises  and  military  drill. 

(o)  Vocal  and  Instrumental  music. 

Aar.  1L  The  courses  In  the  vocational  Institutes  for  girls  shall  Include 

(a)  Primary  Instruction  for  such  pupils  as  have  not  had  it. 

(b)  Vocational  drawing  and  modeling. 

In  the  vocational  Institutes  the  elementary  primary  instruction  shall  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  Intensive  course  in  manual  arts,  such  as  eloyd,  wood  carving,  and 
weaving  in  straw,  vine,  and  bamboo. 

Abt.  12,  The  primary  vocational  schools  shall  also  offer  a commercial  course 
consisting  of  the  following  subjects : 

(h)  Commercial  correspondence  and  accounting. 

(b)  Typewriting  and  stenography. 

(c)  French  and  oA  other  modem  language,  English  or  Gjtfman. 

A*r.  18.  Instruction  in  the  workshops  of  vocational  schools  for  boys  shall 

be  given  first  In  a serf'  il  compulsory  course  of  three  years,  during  which  the 
pupil  shall  In  turn*  beUrained  in  the  workshops  In  cold  and  molten  metals,  In- 
cluding foundry  work  flpd  wrought-lron  work.  The  pupil  shall  then  be  allowed 
to  -specialize  In  any  workshop  or  section  at  his  choice.  Thd  pupils  of  the  voca- 
tional institutes  for  boys  shall  likewise  take  a compulsory  course  in  horticulture 

and  kindred  subjects.  ~ 

As?*  14.  The  agricultural  schools  and  the  vocational  Institutes  shall  require 
attendance  on  the  courses  of  civil  training  and  agronomy,  with  optional  speciali- 
zation In  any  line  selected  when  the  general  course  is  completed. 

. .am.  15.  In*the  vocational  schools  and  Institutes  for  girls  there  shall  be  a 
compulsory  general  course  upon  the  following  practical  subjects:  "Cooking, 
laundering,  Ironing  find  sfcrchlng,  housekeeping,  sewlifcr  and  dressmaking. 
Along  with  this  general  course  the  pupils  shall  attend  certain  vocational  courses 
chosen  by  themselves  from  sewing,  lace  making,  and  embroidery,  artificial-flower 

work,  etc.  - * * 

Abt.  16.  For  admission  to  ..the  schools  of  vocational  instruction  the  trowing 

shall  be,the  leggl  requirements  as  to  age: 

(a)  For  vocational  and  agricultural  schools,  minimum  age  IS,  maximum  21. 
<&)  For  the  vocational  insttHtes  for  •boys,  minimum  age  10,  maximum  IS. 

(o)  For  the  vocational  Institutes  for  girls,  minimum  age  7,  maximum  13. 

,.(4)  For  the  normal  school  of  arts  and  trades,  minimum  age  14,  maximum  25. 
(e)  For  the  vocational  finishing  courses,  minimum  age  18-  , . 

Azr.  17.  For, matriculation  In  the  vocational  and  agricultural  schools  and  the 
' anlsWhg  courses  the  candldatea^U  submit  to  an  examination  upon  the  sub-  " 
tects  taught  ifi  the  middle  course  of  the  primary  school.  . In  the  commercial 
* errors*  of  ,theffl^Mvg  spools.  In  the  girls*  schools,  and  In  the  normal  school 
of  aka  and  trades,  the  entrance  examination  shall  be  upon  the  subjects  of  the 
final  ftTflittinaiion.  of  tha; primary  schools. . 

A*r  18.  The  school  year  In  the  entire  system  of  vocational  Instruction,  with 
the  exception  agric  tural  schools,  shall  begin  March  1 and  close  November 
BO  The  period  from’  December  1 to  December  24  shall  be  devoted  to  egamina- 
exhlblttoiPr  ‘Ifi  the  apl^tui^  Kbools,  because,  of.  their 
natuiei  ithe  umljs  shall  h*ve  OO.days  of  annual  vacation  granted  to  them  In 
JjfrjfrTP Jfr with  the  demands  of  the  agricultural  sea- 

The  courwlcf  ti  primary  vothtj  ^ lp*tito^,and 

I of  the  finishing  courses  shaft  ***&**&i$&  W&J 
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«hooTr,JrTs°InTrl0d8  fJT  yean,:  Bnd  the  course  of  the 

8CAOOU  ror  girls  Into  a period  of  two  years. 

a.^T\  24  The  offlctate  of  Inspection  of  technical  and  vocational  Instruction 
tlnn^.TJT,  anflual  statistics  of  attendance  and  of  the  results  of  thVVoca- 
tlonal  instruction  upon  the  bases  of  data  furnished  by  the  directors  of  the  sev- 
e«I  school,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  by  etnB.oyen.Tnd  by  ^efXrputaL 

“ “*  -» «*<»  •’  ** 

vS'JZZZ&T"  pl"t  « *•»  »«“■»■»-. «*.  ■ 

!!!  TeI-hnl|^Iarr«T^lned  by  theni  as  related  t0  °*e  of  schooling. 

adlntati  T Th  art,  Ude  revea,<Hl  b*  fonner  pupils  and  their  capacity  of 
adaptation  to  the  various  Industrial  works. 

(d)  Progress  of  Increase  In  salary  a t former  pupils. 

the(TdvAnn,8ValIabl!„,nf0rmatl0n  88  t0  IndlVl<Jual  *»nner  pupils  with  regard  to 

- J®  ad;rf  af8  0r  dl8udvan(ar  of  01611  schooling  in  the  decision  of  economic 
life,  and  their  success  in  ltV 

heT^LT  AU  P°8^.0f  8881818,118  and  substitutes  In  the  vocaUonal  system  shall 
be  filled  by  competitive  examinations. 

(o)  For  the  assistant  In  drawing  In  the  vocational  schools  m institutes  for 

5^“,”“  dr'Wl°*  '**"'■*  ««■  ■» 

r6iru°t»,the  fl"'T  T the  881116  P°8t  10  lhe  vocational  schools  and  Intitules 
com^H^  . KnT  U **  16818  ,n  wrltin«  at  dictation,  In  decorative 
^ “nd  lacework-  aDd  ln  Pedagogical  fitness 
(o)The  competitive  test  for  filling  the  post  of  substitutes  ln  shopwqrk  shall 

5 thTjr  de8lgn  °f  “ a88lgned  lheme  for  slopwork  and  the  execution 

Aar  26.  The  teachers  ln  vocational  Instruction  shall  be  named  by  means  of 
promotion  of  thp  assistants  and  substitutes. 

Aar.  27.  There  shalf  be  a substitute  for  every  group  of  20  Dunli.  in  -w. 
work,  and  aa  assistant  for  every  class  of  30  pupTs.  PP‘  *“  8b0p- 

th^Vnn  ZheD  anL PrImary  801,001  18  ‘^-formed  Into  a vocational  school 
there  Bball  be  annexed  the  elementary  primary  course  In  which  shall  be  tanehr 
ntanslvely  the  manual  arts  prescribed  for  the  elementary  InrtnSoT  TZ 

IS  whTi  Z T8  pnplls  8haU  attend  the  8hPPw°rfe  of  the  vocational  cruises 
age  oT  lTywT.  P°mP,etea  °'  **  “10dle  coun*  “d  attained  the 
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in  Chile  a distincfc  gathering  up  of 

• eduCajT”al  pUrp°®-  The  of  dissatiffaction 

Jltl  the  primary  school  system,  for  many  years  inarticulate,- has 

“?  ^g^Point to  Ghi^’sfinaUy  sectui^  Amod- 

feaSLSlr1  0f  1 .U18truction-  l»a4  and  frohtof  the 
indictment,  drawn  by  natKaal  sttidents  ofeducation  has  ibeeni  the 
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cade  from  1904  to  1914.  The  climax  came  in  the  revelations  of  the 
propagandist  activities  of  the  German  educators  brought  out  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1917. 

Financial  support  of  public  instruction  in  Chile  has  never  been 
stinted,  so  far  as  its  existent  state  was  concerned.  As  merely  one 
item  may  be  adduced  the  tact  that  in  March,  1916,  the  Congress 
authorized  the  President  to  devote  to  public  instruction  for  specific 
aims  such  as  the  building  and  remodeling  of  schoolhouses,  $4,000,000 
annually  for.10  years,  through  the  medium  of  the  Central  Council  of 
Education,’  in  which  was  vested  the  discretion  as  to  methods  and 
objects  of  the  expenditure.  In  1918  the  budget  was  voted  by  the 
' Congrefes  oi  $35,450,000  for  public  instruction,  as  against  that  of 
$32,373,404  for  1917.  So  that  the  authorities  of  the  Government  r 
must  justly  be  credited  with  a practical  interest  in  education  which 
encourages  teachers  and  other  active  workers  in  their  efforts  toward 
greater  efficiency. 

In  1917  there  had  been  increased  discussion  of  matters  educa- 
tional; and  in  June  of  that  year  President  Sanfuentcs  in  his  mes- 
sage showed  that  the  time  had  come  to  impress  on  the  national  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  a more  practical  stamp,  making  it  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  everyday  life  and  the  special  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try. Along  with  this  he  urged  the  specialization  of  secondary  educa- 
tion as,  just  then,  the  urgent  and  opportune  point  of  attack  for  the 
development  of  Chile’s  scientific  and  industrial  possibilities. 

This  message  was  followed  by  action  of  the>Congress  which  clearly 
showed  the  traditional  line  of  cleavage  long  prevailing  in  Chile's 
Social  and  political  system.  The  demand  for  some  form  of  modernized 
public  instruction  could  no  longer  be  repressed ; and  a conservative 
deputy  introduced  the  project  of  a law  to  insert  in  the  constitu- 
tion a provision  for  compulsory  primary  schooling  and  compulsory 
religious  instruction,  the  only  modification  of  the  latter  being  the 
concession  to  the  parent  to  choose  the  forms  and.  means  of  such  in- 
struction, The  radieal  party  was  not  slow  in  countering  with  a 
project  adopting  the  feature  of  compulsory  attendance  but  decen- 
tralizing and  completely  secularizing  the  Existing  system.  The  lat> 
ter  proposal,  now  made  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Chilean 
legislation,  was  especially  bold,  as  Chile  has  never  done  away  with  the 
. Essentially  religious  tone  of  her  education.  She  retains  representa- 
tives of  the  State  church  on  her  National  Council  of  Education, 
freely  recognizes  parochial  primary  schools,  and  has  her  secondary 
schools  laigely  marfaged  by  inligious  instructors  and  under  distinct 
tiyely  religiouB  auspioeq.  > -'O* 

y'-T’the  ro^promise  bill  f ormulated  bya  specially  appointed  commis- 
L si<m  o^  the>Congress  songht  ito  sati^  both  extremes.  It  vested  sg- 
• k etaniu/ tc  fn  -t  -;  'a...  vm  ‘ 
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preme  administrative  authority'in  educational  matters  in  a council 
of  18  sitting  in  Santiago,  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Justice 
and  Instruction;  but  it  allowed  11  of  the  member,  to  be  named  by 
the  Senate,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  President  of  the  Re- 
pubhc.  This  feature  was  severely  criticized  bv  the  li  -era Is  and  by 
tha National  Educational  Association  as  still  keeping  educational  au- 
thority in  the  hands  of  politicians,  not  intrusting  it  to  men  reallv 
interested  in  education,  and  making  it  possible  to  block  all  educa- 
tional progress  whenever  desired. 

The  bill  made  fopr  years’  attendance  in  primary  schools,  private 
or  public,  compulsory  for  all  children  between  7 and  13,  and  required 
all  reaching  the  latter  age  without  completing  the  prescribed  course 
to  continue  until  15.  Poverty  could  not  be  pleaded  in  exdusd  as 
pants  by  the  State  were  specified  and  graduated  in  itmounts  accord- 
ing  to  need.  Exemption  from  religious  instruction  was  allowed  upon 
written  application  of  the  parent  or  Upon  certification  of  the  local 
junta,  another  feature  opposed  by  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  junta’s  powers  could  never  be  so  ampli- 
fied leplly.  Programs  of  study  and  schedules  should  be  under  the 
authority  of  the  inspector  general- of  primary  institution.  Primary 
instruction  was  to  be  imparted  to  complete  illiterate  in  schools  called 
supplementary,  managed  independently  of  existing  primary  schools 
and  to  partial  illiterates  in  schools  called  complementary,  conducted 
in  conjunction  with  existent  primary  schools. 

The  bill,  as  outlined  above,  encountered  opposition  from  many 
sources,  and  <still  remains  unonneted.  Pending  its  passage,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  him, 
issued  in  1918  a decree  organizing  primary  education  in  three  grades 
of  two  years  each,  continued  by  *ne  grade  of  vocational  education. 

fr0m  °ne  to  ^ree  yeart‘  Attendance  is  not  specifically  compulsory,  - 
though  the  local  junta  has  power  so  to  declare  it  in  th?  schools  of  its 
jurisdiction.  The  requirements  as  to  qualifications  of  a primary 
teacher  are  made  more  rigorous;  he  must  be  a citizen  of  Chile,  of  good 
character,  not  less  than  18  nor  more  than  40  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  appointment,  and  a graduate  of-^ Government  normal  school,- or 
holding- a degrqp  of  a Chilean  or  recognized  foreign  institution! 

illiteracy. 

The  problem  of  illiteracy  in  Chile  is  a serious  one,  the  estimated 
SftSiSo  S T*  969,061  ifliterates  out  of  * total  population 

vfif  ’X  ST  1900  thB  StrUggle  0gainSt  ifc  ih  • 

igor.  The  National  EducationaKAssociation  has  shown  especial 
efficiency,  and  has  worked  through.cotprpittees  having  the  following 
phases  m charge:  Compulsory  school  attendance,  the  higal  require- 
171030°— 21— Bull.  89 33  V ' " ■ : ™ . v. 
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ments,  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  teaching  force,  school  revenues, 
school  buildings  and  sanitation,  and  special  education. 

This  steady  pressure  prepared  public  sentiment  for  the  leadership 
of  the  most  influential  agency  ever  invoked  in  the  fight  against  illiter- 
acy, viz,  the  conferences  organized  by  the  powerful  newspaper 
El  Mercurio.  Under  its  auspices  these  conferences  were  held  in  a 
3-days’  series  in  July,  1917,  and  were  attended  and  participated  in 
by  men  and  vYomen  identified  with  every  phase  of  national  educa- 
tion. The  following  topics  were  the  salient  ones  of  those  discussed: 

1.  Comparative  study  of  illiteracy  statistics  in  various  countries. 

2.  Means  of  combating  illiteracy  in  leading  nations. 

3.  Practicable  means  of  action  in  Cnilo. 

4.  Means  of  contribution,  and  proportion  in  which  the  State,  the 

municipal  authorities,  and  the  Provinces  may  contribute  to 
the  budget  necessary.  # * 3 

5.  Cooperation  of  private  initiative.  f ^ 

6.  Means  of  making  school  attendance  compulsory. 

7.  Regulation  of  child  labor. 

8..  Reforms  necessary  in  actual  plans  of  study  and  in  classifica- 
„ tion  of  schools. 

9.  Necessity  and  practical  means  of  giving  the  schools  a more 
Nationalistic  character. 

10.  Minimum  of  knowledge  to  be  reqtflred  by  compulsory  attend- 

ance law. 

11.  Place  of  night  schools,  Sunday  schools,  and  traveling  schools, 

in  the  struggle  against  illiteracy. 

While  no  action  of  a legal  character  resulted  from  these  confer- 
ences, yet  the  impetus  given  to  the  cause  was  powerful,  and  had 
weight  in  bringing  about  the  decree  and  the  projected  lav?  already 
outlined.  Such  a move,  combining  at  once  social  and  economic  as 
well  as  educational  characteristics,  seeking  to  bring  public  opinion 
to  bear  on  the  solution  of  a problem  underlying^the  life  of  a nation, 
and  launched  by  a newspaper,  is  unique  ^n  the  ^istory  of  education. 
, The  Territory  of  Magellanes  has  shown  itself  remarkably  efficient 
in  handling  the  problem  of  illiteracy.  It  is  the  southernmost  area  of 
the  country,  and  little  favored  by  nature,  being  a long  strip  of 
barren  and  rocky  coast,  with  a climate  singularly  bleak  and  Un- 
inviting. Its  industries  are  based  exclusively  upon  its  mineral  re- 
sources;" and  its  population,  though  intelligent,  is  very  sparse.  By 
the*  census  of  1917,  its  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  20;  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  author  of  a study  of  the  Territory,  published 
in  the  Anales  de  la  Univerfeidad,  April,  19l8,vthia  has  been  reduced 
to 7 per e^;^Or^t;m'Urgely  due  the  Society  of  Popular  Instruc- 
tioh,  a j)rivate  organ  izationrefltablished  in  1911,  which  offers  free 
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instruction  to  pupils  of  all  ages.  In  spite  of  tlje  prevailing  in- 
clemency of  the  climate,  the  sesstohs  of  its  day  andnight  Sools 

Trc „r  % ‘tte,de4  Tl“  in 

PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

Td  ?ra,Zi1,  Primary  pub,ic  ed«cation  has  al- 
",3.  ]®ft  ln  the  hands  of  the  central  national  government  the 
individual  Province  having,  control  of  financial  outlay,  and  the  con- 
stniction  of  school  buildings,  and  this  only  when  requirements  of 
the  na  ,onal  law  are  fulfilled.  Uniform  programs  of  studv  and 
schedules  of  hours  are  enforced  throughout  the  nation.  But  condi 
tions  of  scarcity  of  materials  and  labor  rendeKllt  impossible  to  keen 
many  of  the  old  buihrtngs  in  repair.  The  tendency  Zg  crhiciS 

dLenqt^T1ctl°tll^^aCherS’  Cra“  5011001  int<>  the  half 

dozen  larger  centers,  seems  in  a fair  way  to  be  checked.' 

paid  to  raLZlT  f f m0st  plainl?  86611  ^ the  attention 

^ whlch  baTO .pr6d°minated  in  the  number  built 

lorL  ! l‘  J a Government  has  ^ructed  the  committee  on  public 
Tf  he  d.epartment  of  primaiT  instruction  to  develop  a plan 

of  building  uniform  types  of  rural  school.  The  expenses  are  to  he 
borne  out  of  the  fund  just  mentioned.  Three  types  arev  contem- 
pkted,  with  a capacity  of  80,  160,  and  400  pupils  rapectively  k 
id  y constructed,  conforming  strictly  to  all  modern  demands  of’sani- 
tation,  lighting,  and  heating.  In  many  places  the  North  American 
principle  9f  consolidation  of  schools  has  been  applied,  to  the  dis 
tmct  improvement  of  attendance  and  instruction^  200  smaU  and 
struggling  schools  having  been  abolished  and  100  annexed  to  othpr* 
m„«  ‘entr.nj  situated.  With  ft«..  g.i„s,  ho.ev” 1' 

tSt  ,0  be  “bools-  It  is  estimLd 

rnat  io,WO  elementary  schools  are  vet  needed  i,m  „ 

t^Swls’Tto^^d  °f  Wh°m  Sllghtly  1688  than  ^.°WP«reTn 

in  !?  °fthis  .grade,  and  50,000  in  private  parochial  school 
All  educational  thinkers  are  agreed  that  the  situatfon  calls  fTr  £i 
compulsory  attendance  on  primary  instruction,  rigidly  enforced.  ? .* 

*•  secondary  education, 

Smindary  education  in  Chile  is  organized  in  three  grades-  (n 

pluteSrS^  """  0f  thS  “W*  <*>  » 

(1)Tlio  hfghschocils  are  a development  of  the  last  few  years,  and 
actuated  only  m thejarg^  centers.  They  number  30  forboys  L 

ktJr  •«*.  — •*- * <JUppoi|ortlon-  • \ 

..  a;  :*%„?** »?•*» rm |M 
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and  12  for  girls,  enrolling  less  than  12,000  pupils,  tind  are  generally 
little  more  than  higher  elementary  schools.  They  are  almost  ex- 
clusively technical,  and  do  not  prepare -the  pupil  for  .advanced 
studjr. 

(2)  The  liceos  of  the  second  class  (sometimes  called  colegios),  of 
which  about  100  exist  in  the  Provinces  and  Territories,  offer  courses 
covering  three  years  in  the  elementary  subjects  of  instruction  com- 
mon to  scientific  and  literary  groups. 

(3)  The  liceos  of  the  first  class,  numbering  4#  for  boys  and  31 
for  girls,  and  offering  the  full  course  of  six-  years,  are  representa-  / 
tive  of  the  best  ip  secondary  education  in  Latin-America.  Those  ; 
for  boys,  following  the  tradition  of  the  Spanish  system  for  corre- ' j 
sponding  schools,  are  administered  by  the  University  of  Chile;  j 
those  for  girls,  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  National  I 
Council.  The  practical  and  scientific  wave  which  swept  over  this  : 
division  of  education  in  1915  caused  the  reinforcement  of  physical  / 
and  chemical  teaching.  Spanish,  history  and  geography,  religion/ 
(optional),  French,  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  gymnastics  an<|- 
gijjgbjg,  and  manual  training  run  through  all  six  years  of  the  course! 
English  (or  German  or  Italian),  philosophy,  civics,  penmanship  cini 
drawing,  mechanical  drawing  (optional),  extend  through  varying 
numbers  of  years.  Students  of  secondary  education  are  struck  wij|h 
the  excessive  number  of  hours  required  weekly,  the  minimum  being 
29  for  the  first  year  and  the  maximum  33  for  each  of  the  last  three 
years. 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  liceo  of  the  fii^t  class  is  to  prepare 
for  the  university,  or  for  the  professions;  and  national  scholarships 
are  granted,  including  maintenance  at  the  hostels,  or  annexed  hoard- 
ing halls  which  were  established  five  years  ago.  / 

The  system  of  secondary  education  has  long  beenprifucized  by 
Chilean  educational  thinkers  as  being  too.  largely  njental  and  literary, 
and  os  paying  little,  if  any,  attention  to  the  physical  and  moral.  The 
attempt  to  organize  sports  and  physical  exercises  in  secondary  edu- 
cation.has  met  far  less  encouragement  than  in  other  South  American 


countries.  ... 

.Bx  decree  of  May,  1917,  classes  for  illiterate  girls  over  7 years 
old  were  annexed  to  liceos  for  girls,  the  ministry  basing  tile  number 
to  be  admitted  upon  the  attendan<&~cf  the  year  previous.  This 
waa  stoutly  opposed  by  the  National  Educational  Association  as 
being  a confusion  of  classification,  a violation  of  the  continuity 
of  the  .educational  system,  and  an  evasion-  of  the  palpable  duty  of 
ihe  schoo}  authorities,  which  should  press,  the  Government  to  estab- 
lish fitting  and  proper:$chbol8  for  such  illiterate  girls.  . * 

& The  lias;  ' commission  of  prominent  men 

**  “ ^necessary  and  advisable  for  programs  of 

’*a  3- 
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secondniy  education  for  girls.  As  matters  stand,  the  same  programs 
of  study  are  set  for  both  boys  and  girls',  a traditional  arrangement 
the  disadvantages  of  which  are  coming  fully  to  be  recognized. 

Despite  unfavorable  and  antiquated  programs  of  studies,  the  Prqv- 
mce  of  Nuble  has  made  noteworthy  progress  in  female  secondary 
education.  In  Chilian,  its  capital,  are  conducted  four  liceos,  thiiee 
of  which  are  for  girls.  Ambitious  courses  in  the  classics,  social  + 
sciences,  and  rudimentary  science  are  offered.  One  of  them,  the  In- 
stitute Pedagogico,  founded  in  1912,  exercises  far-reaching  influence 
over  tho  social,  moral,  and  artistic  conditions  of  the  Province.  Tljie 
-American  Liceo,  a private  institution,  conducted,  by  teachers  from 
the  United  States,  devotes  espial  attention  to  the  teaching  of 
Knglish,  colloquial  and  literary,  and  also  gives  instruction  generally 
along  thoroughly  modern  high-school  lines. 


THAI  NINO  OK  J'KACIIKKS. 

Chile’s  system  of  training  teachers  is  distinctively  eclectic,  borrow- 
ing, ns  it  has  done,  from  France,  Swetjen,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States.  Before  1870  French  influence  predominated,  the  great  Ar- 
gentine educator,  Sarmiento,  himself,  a pupil  of  the  school  of 
Simon,  having' fqfnded  the  first  , normal  school  in  1842^ftnle  in 
exile  from  the  tyranny  of  the  dictator  Rosas.  Geaartfn  influence 
became  pronqunced  about  1880,  when  that  natioj^gan  to  supply 
men  and  women  teachers  in  the  normals  and^ts  instructors  in  all 
grades  of  education.  Since  25  years  'agp^fhe  tide  began  to  turn 
toward  North  American  influence,  especially  of  the  type  of  edu- 
cation developed  in  the  Northwestern  States.  The  Chilean  ideal 
is  a judicious  combination  of  (1)  -an  institution  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  public  schools  who  shall  have  Adequate  culture,  special- 
ized training,  manual  skill,  and  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
of  modern  subjects,  and  (2)  an  institution  for  training  in  social  rela- 
tions and  habits,  exercising  steady  influence  on  the  social  environ- 
ment of  the  school  by  means  of  popular  courses  and  conferences, 
and  participation  in  popular  movements. 

Tbo  full  course  in  the  16  training  colleges  'for  teachers  covers 
five  years,  of  which  the  first  three  are  devoted  to  general  education 
arid  the  last  two  to  professional  training.  The  course  for  the  fifth 
year  is  essentially  professional,  consisting  of  pedagogy  (history 
methodology,  and  practice  teaching),  17  hours  weekly;  Spanish,  1 
hour.;  English  or  French  or  German,  4 hours;  civics  and  economics, 

2 hours;  hygiene,  2 hours;  horticulture  or  metallography,  2 hours •’ 
drawing,  1 hour;  manual  arts,  2 hourg;  music,  1 hour;  physical  edu- 
cation, 3 hours.  Ah  expenses  are  defrayed,  in  return,  for  which  the.  . 
pupil  is  pledged  to  teach  fpr  seven  years  in  the  natijpiiaj >h<&l# r ! ■ 
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The  actual  method  of  instruction  is  along  German  lines.  Object 
lessons,  those  in  natural  history  and  h.story  and  geography  have  all 
impressed  recent'  foreign  visitors  as  essentially  Herbartian.  Per- 
haps in  no  other  country  of  the  world,  since  the  well-drilled  German 
schools  fell  into* chaos,  is  the  influence  of  the  normal  schools  upoit  the 
system  and  method  of  public  instruction  more  powerful  than  in 
Chile.  Indeed,  this  potent  influence  has  overleaped  the  boundaries 
of  Chile  proper  and  affected  every  country  of  Latin  America.  A 
supreme  example  is  the  influence  of  the  Instituto*  Pedagogico,  the 
best  known  of  Chilean  normal  schools,  founded  in  1909,*  with»pre- 
dominatingly  German  faculty,  whidi  has  developed  into  a type. of 
higher  formal  school  with  a colegio  annexed,  emphasizing  practice 
teaching  'with  subsequent  criti9ifun  and  courses  of  general  pedagogy 
and  methodology  in  every  subject.  Its  certificates  rank  highest  in 
the  secondary  and  normal  education  of  the  capitul  city;  students  are 
attracted  to  it  from  the  other  Latin-American  States,  and  return 
home  to  reorganize  education  there  along  its  lines.  Its  boast  is  that 
it  inspired  the  establishment  of  the  Instituto  National  at  Buenos 
Aires. 


Scandinavian  and  Belgian  influences  are  at  work  m the  Instituto 
dc  Profesores  Especiales.  Established  in  190G,  it  was  definitely  re- 
organized in  1910  and  installed  in  the  building  especially  constructed 
for  it.  its  300  pupils  200  are  women,  and  the  majority  of  both 
men  and  women  are  active  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  capital.  It 
offers  courses  common  to  all  the  specialized  sections,  such  as  psy- 
chology, French,  pedagogy,  civics,  and  school  legislation,  and  in- 
cludes five  sections,  fundamental  to  its  organization:  Physical  edu- 
cation, manual  arts,  drawing  and  penmanship,  domestic  economy, 
and  vocal  music.  For  the  convenience  of  teachers,  instruction  is 
given  from  7 to  9 a.  m.  and  from  4 to  8 p.  m. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  wide  extension  of  the  demand  for 
rural  normal  schools,  and  many  critics  of  the  existent  schools  have 
urged  that  they  follow  those  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  a model.  The 
essential  solidarity  of  educational  aims  of  the  South  American'repub- 
Iics  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Bolivia  during 
the  same  period  draw  their  inspiration  from  the  same  North  Amer- 
ican source. 

The  decree  already  mentioned  under  the  head  of  primary  educa- 
tion emphasizes  the  duty  of  the  normal  schools  to  prepare  free  of 
all  expense  primary  teachers  for  any  of  the  three  grades  of  in- 
struction. Each  normal  school  is  also  required  to  have  annexed 
such  specially  organized  practice  schools,  as  shall  be  necessary-.  At 
the  discretion  of, the  Presiden^of  the  Republic,  the  h'ormal  schools 
shall  ^offer  special  courses  for  those  students  who,  have  passed  the 


^examinations;  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  colegios.  with  the  aim  of  at- 
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tractmg  such  students  into  the  field  of  teaching.  That  the  need 
of  wider  framing  of  the  teachers  is  a 'pressing  one  in  Chile  is  shown 

c wn  6 fa<*  that’  1915,'of  3>000  rural  teachers,  only  350,  and  of 
>,  40  primary  teachers  of  the  nation  at  large,  only  2,435, -had  normal 
school  training.  1 he  service  had  to  be  recruit&.bv  2,000  graduates 
of  primary  schools  who  passed  examinations,  and  by  1,650  appli- 

substitT'tes  n°  CertifiCat°  and  Were  allowed  t0  serve  as  temporary 

Of. special  interest  is  the  annual  reciprocity  of  teachers  between 
le  Government  of  Chile  and  the  Universities  of  the  States  of  Cali-' 

. , 'a  and  Washington,  arranged  in  1918.  Each,  party  is  to  send 
four.  For  the  present  the  Chilean  commission,  has  expressed  pre-  • 
dominant  interest  in  secondary  education,  and  has  called  for  one  , 
university  professor,  one  normal-school  teacher,  one  teacher  of 
technical  subjects,  and  one  teacher  (preferably  a woman)  in  sec- 
ondary education.  The  universities  mentioned  will  act  as  the  agents 
in  the  selection,  of  the  instructors. 

Interchange  of  university  professors  has  also  been  arranged  with 
Uruguay,  which  is  for  the  present  confined  to  medical  instruction 
I he-  National-  Educational  Association  has  at  manv  meetings 
pressed  for  the  scientific  and  practical  training  of  the  teachers  of 
Chile  in  vocational  studies;  ar>d  for  the  appropriation  bv  the  Con- 
gress of  a definite  sum  for  sendin&pormal  teachers  abroad  for  study  ‘ 
in  the  modern  practical  and  sociological  subjects. 

✓ 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

For  this  branch' of  education  the  National  Educational  Associa-  ■ 
tion  m lot7  recommended  that  there  be  established  by  law  a Council 
of  Industrial  Education  ’composed  of  a director  and  ’2  members 

branch*  Sh“n  ^ pr°^ssors  of  the  fundamental  technical’  ' 

branches,  one  a woman  inspector  df  vocational  schools  for  women 

one  an  inspector  general  of  primary  education,  one  the.  director 
genenH  of  railroads,  and  one  a-director  and  inspector  of  army'  muni-  ' 
tions.  Their  duties  should  be  to  exercise  superintendency  over  the  . 
entire  system  of  technical  and  industrial  education  tt>  be  organized 
in  the  Republic,  over  the  national  school  of,  arts  add  tradS  and 

t°abIS  and  — « migt  be  - 

board  should  be- likewise  all  inspectors  and  ' 
officials  of  such  branches  as  might  .be  later  established.  A bill  em-  • 
bodymg  these  provisions  was  introduced  in  the  Congress  but  has 
not  as  yet  been  acted  upon. 

Steady  progress  ip  all  branches  of. .’technical  education  has  been 
shown.  The  schopls  of  higheg  >riii|  ^de. ; : 
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courses  number  288,  with  physical  training  and  gymnastics  com- 
pulsory in  all  grades.  There  were  also  in  operation  29  technical 
colegios  for  women ; 6 agricultural  colegios ; 10  commercial  schools, 
controlled  by  the  commission  upon  commercial  education;  and  3 
schools  of  mines. 

The  department  6f  industrial  promotion  has  urged  upon  the 
Congress  the  establishment  of  a chain  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
schools. 

With  the  establishment  by  law  of  the  Industrial  University  of 
^^Valparaiso  there  will  be  completed  the  full  cycle  of  industrial  edu- 
cation in  Chile/consisting  of:  (1)  Elementary  industrial  training 
in  two  schools  already  established  and  in  six  more  to  be  established ; 
(2)  secondary  industrial  training  in  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts; 
and  (3)  higher  industrial  training  in  the  Technical  School  of 
Valparaiso. 

In  November,  1918,  met  the  first  National  Congress  of  Dairying, 
organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agronomic  Society  of  Chile,  It 
urged  tfie  legal  organization  of  instruction  in  this  branch  in  (1)  spe- 
cial schools of  dairying  in  northern  and  central  Chile;  (2)  courses 
annexed  to  already  established  schools  of  agriculture  \ (3)  in  estab- 
lishments of  secondary  education  for  youths  of  both  sexes  in  popular 
meetings  and  public  traveling  course;  (4)  in  rural  primary  schools 
for  illiterate  adults. 

It  is  appropriate  to  mention  just  here  the  comprehensive  project 
of  the  board  of  missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
y United  States  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  and  industrial 
system  of  education  in  southern  Chile.  It  has  been  approved  by 
the  Government  pf  Chile  as  a potent  aid,  in  the  uplift  of  * the  peon 
class.  j$L  ranch  of  nearly  4,000  acres  has  been  purchased  along  the 
Malfeco  ]Bivetv  on  which  ft  is  purposed  to  train  the  native  pppu- 
latiqn  ia  tha  rudimentary  subject^  of  instruction,  and  especially  in 
modern  agricqltur&l  methods.  'The  management  will  employ  the  best 
available  qxperta  in,  horticulture,  agriculture,  and  dbme&ic  arts  to 
be  fouutf  in  the  South  American  countries  who.  may  be  acquainted 
with  the  needs  of  Chilean  rural  life, 

, . - .>vr.ftT  • • 

a-T,  ifATIO&AII,  EDOCAfSOHAL.  ASSOCIATION  OP  COTILE. 

• ■}  ' T Tli  i _ 

TBsSa  body  plays  % lasgefr  part*  in  edtucatiofial  Aought  And  -leader- 
aU,  than  tbe  corresponding  body  in  any  oilier  Lsfltk  American 
glatft  ten  activities  vn  planned  four  close-  articuMiotf  of  tfie  social 
‘ .w-  and  *dnc*tion»J  meeds  of  the  nation^  "Otis  of  tine  farthest  reaching 
fe  the  public-extension  work  iitr  subjects  of  dnufersity  wd  secondary 
instruction.  In  191^' its  devensth  year  J>f  cferatiouf,t%  held  14  oouf- 
at  the  thuverahy  of  Chile*  w *21  attendance  4f  u-,000,  an 
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increase  pf  50  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  The  subjects  treated 
were  patriotic,  historical,  literary,  artistic,  sociological,  commercial, 
and  medico-therapeutic. 

In  secondary  extension  during  1917  there  were  held  in  provincial 
capitals  19  conferences  on  subjects  more  popular  and  more  exclu- 
sively  educational  and  sociological. 

The  department  of  university  extension  has  also  for  three  years 
devoted  itself  to  collecting  international  data  upon  immigration  and 
naturalization  laws,  and  has, cooperated  with  all  the  labor  organiza- 
tions of  the  Republic  to  hinder  the  passage  of  premature  and  unsci- 
entific laws  in’ this  field. 


The  activities  of  the  association  cover  *wide  i^rige.  In  his  report 
for  the  year  1917  the  president  reviewed  the  activities  of  the  body 
and  examined  the  most  important  problems  to  which  it  had  ad- 
dressed itself  during  the  period.  They  were: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a rural  normal  school,  a project  not  yet 

realized. 

2.  Democratic  .education  by  the  progressive  elimination  of  pri- 

mary courses  of  education  in  secondary  institutions. 

8.  Obligatory  primary  instruction,  sought  by  a law  passed  by  the. 

- Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1917,  but  as  yet  not  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate.  ’ 

4 Nationalization  of  the  Chile&n'system  of  education,  a question 
■which  needs  to  be  presented  still  more  in  detail  to  the  nation 
-and  the  Congress. 


Like  Argentina,  Chile  has  a grave  problem  in  the  assimilation  of 
alien  elements,  and  her  nationalism  is  alarmed  at  the  activity  of  the 
school  organizations  of  diverse  races  existent  on  her  soil  French 
students  .of  education  are  intensely  interested  in  this  development 
as  a vindication  of  their  prophecies,  for  they  have  long  been  point- 
ing out  the  Germanizdtion  of  Chilean  education. 

The  association  has  vigorously  urged  legislation  requiring  the 
close  and  systematic  inspection  of  all  nongovernmental  schools,  es- 
pecially those  of  secondary  grade  in  north  Chile,  where  German 
propaganda  has  for  years  been  an  open  secret,  Carried  on,  as  was" 
well  kn&wn,  by  a German-Chilean  Union  of -Teachers,  and  where 
German  -liceos  ettst  in  full  opsraiion.  The  association  urged  the 
requirement  i ft  Secondary  s$o61s  of  essentially  national  subjects, 
su<$l  as  "Spanish  and  the  history,  geography,  aftd  civics  of  Chile, 
taught  by  Chilearis  and  descendants  of  Chileans.  **  ' ^ ' 

In  the  field  of  physical  education,  the  activities  of  the  association 
have  been  specially  directed  tq  securing  proper  playgroups  for 
schoolf}  and  to  wwmiM practical  interest  lathis  fiajd  among  pMlah- 
. tfwwpista  end  the  pBbfit)  ailarge.  The  association  haslteken  strong 
ground  fc  primary  and  secopdary 
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schools,  urging  that  such  be  incorporated  in  the  textbooks  in  the 
study  of  physiology,  hygiene,  and  temperance,  and  in  independent 
courses  in  public  schools  and  State  colegios.  The  project  encoun- 
tered opposition  in  the  National  Congress.  The  association  has  also 
grappled  with  the  problem  of  immorality,  issuing  in  May,  1917, 
appeals  to  families  on  sexual  ethics  and  the  systematic  inculcation 
of  ethical , ideas  of  sex  by  educational  and'  therapeutic  measures. 
During  1917,  fraternal  relations  were  established  with  Brazil  and 
Bolivia,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Higher  Normal 
Institute. 


EDUCATION  IN  URUGUAY, 

9 

GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

The  marked  educational  awakening  of  Uruguay  during  the  last 
biennium  has  been  only  one  phase  of  the  universal  demand  of  the 
nation  for  a new  social  and  economic  adjustment.  Perhaps  the  chief 
manifestation  of  this  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution 
in  place  of  the  old,  which  had  been  in  force  exactly  90  years.  At  a 
plebiscite  of  November,  1917,  the  constitution  as  formulated  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  and  adopted  by  a vote  of  85,000  to  4,000;  and 
it  became  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  on  March  1,  1919.  As 
regards  its  bearings  upon  educational  administration,  the  most  note- 
worthy change — and  perhaps  that  around  which  centered  most  op- 
position during  its  consideration — was  the  provision  which  divides 
^he  executive  power  between  a President  and  a National  Council  of 
• Administration. 

The  lat&er  body,  composed  of  nine  members  elected  for  six  years 
, directly  by  the  people,  and  absolutely  independent  of  the  President, 
has  charge  of  all  mattefs  relating  to  public  instruction,  public  works, 
Jajbo^^dt^nes,  public  ^harities,  health,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
annual  Rational  budget,  The  administrative  officers  of  public  in- 
struction Qf  fell  grad68*  Including  th,e  minister,  are  appointed  by  the 
National:  Council  &ri3  are  subject  to  its  authority  according  to  such 
particukplav^  mA: J^egulations^  6ongyess  may  enact.  This  sub 

station  of  & composite  |>oar4  fof  an  individual  the  fountainhead 
of  educational  i^thority  is  experiment  whose  operations  will  be 
observed  with  mdck  intern  in  a country  of  South  America  hat>itu- 


fnst  fwlum  of  wiutu  the  f ifM  problem  of  com 

“ 'itfterecy,  a*  in  all  the  more  Srdgrewva  Sooth  American 
daring  hifnnitun,  hta  r^vgd  more  »j»Uiia»de  cop-  .. 
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sid^stion  than  during  any  previous  period.1  Ab  will  be  seen  later 
jn  the  consideration  of  the  rural  schools,  measures  have  been  taken 
■which  are  of  unusual  importance  for  the  instruction  of  youthful  illit- 
erates. In  the  related  field  of  instruction  of  adults  who  are  illiterates 
or  nearly  so,  work  of  a creative  nature  has  been  done  in  Uruguay, 
The  mere  statistics  show  progress,  the  courses  offered  for  adults  in  the 
year  1916-17  being  65  in  excess  of  the  former  year  and  the  enrollment 
5,284,  an  increase  of  l,67l  over  that  year;  but  the  new  spirit  ani- 
mating  this  branch  is  the  notable  feature.  The  authorities  have  kept 
it  steadily  in  mind  to  carry  adult  education  out  from  the  capital  city 
to  the  rural  districts:  and  the  national  authorities  of  primary  edu- 
cation have  cooperated  efficiently  in  lending  schoolhouses  as  plages 
for  adult  instruction  and  encouraging  primary  teachers  to  assist 
on  this  work.  The  Government  has  furthered  the  study  of  the  prob- 
lem in  the  researches  of  Seiior  Hipolito  Coirolo,  director  of  the 
largest  night  school  for  adults  in  Montevideo.  Senor  Coirolo  spent 
nearly  two  years  in  collecting  systematic  data  from  A retina.  Bra- 
zil, Colombia,  and  Paraguay,  which  were  naturally  coflajited  by  the 
same  -problems  in  adult  illiteracy.  In  March,  1917,  ^presented  to 
the  authorities  the  results  of  his  findings  in  a project  for  the  organic 
reform  of  instruction  for  adults  in  tie  night  schools.  Senor  Coirolo 
maintained  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  progress  in  this  field  to  keep 
pace  with  the  other  educational  demands,  more  especially  as  it 
was  admitted  that  the  prevailing  system  was  a more  or  less  poorly 
made  combination,  of  regulations  and  practices  covering  many  locali- 
ties  and  periods,  and  had  been  only  tentatively  adopted  by  presi- 
dential decree  in  1903,  and  given  legal  existence  in  1907,  When  85 
night  schools  were  organized.  ’ All  familiar  with  conditions  knew 
that  they  were  now  completely  out  of  touch  with  modem  jsociaL  and 
educational  demands. 

Sefior  Coirolo  found  the  curriculum  of  night  schools  too  largely 
theoretical  and  bookish  and  in  only  a few  instances  offering  p racti>- 
cal  instruction.  After  careful  study  of  the  subjects  offered  in  the 
night  schools  of  progressive  countries,  he  urged  that  the  night  schools ' 
of  the  fluture  be  organized  upon  the  following  main  lines*,  j 

1.  The  completion  of  17  years  of  age  requisite  for 

2 The  division  into  three  classes,  each  occupying  a yeah  according 
to  the  degree,  of  illiteracy,  and  the  division  of  each  dim  iMo  three 
cycles  of  three  mbntbs.eaok*  the  cycle  to  be  the  unit  of  time,  without 
lunitatitonNipon  thfc  transfer  of  pupils  from  one  cycle  to  StttSSher? 

8.  The  subjects  to  .introduced  in  logutai-sequepcer^Bd  to  fe. 
taught  m acfogdancs  with  the  development  |ha  pupil  and  to 

■*£♦80,000  tor  Mp0Obu*ieut  at  100  la" 
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sist  of  reading,  language  work^writing,  arithmetic,  elements  of  ap- 
plied geometry,  singing,  drawing,  moral  instruction,  elements  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  civic  instruction,  geography,  and  his- 
tory ( national* and  universal)  | talks  and  lessons  on  objects  of  daily 
life,  maiyial  arts,  domestic  economy,  and  household  arts;  elements  of 
political  economy,  sociology,  psychology,  duties  of  parents,  account- 
ing, and  industrial  training.  Individual  conferences  with  teachers, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  to  be  continued  thrpugh  all  three 
£ears;  and  each  year  is  to  close  with  ii  review  and  finisliing  course, 
devoting  attention  to  individual  needs. 

4.  Under  the  head  of  general  administration  the  proponent  urged 
the  elimination  of  religious  instruction  in  night  schools,  less  atten- 
tion to  examinations  for  promotion,  the  prohibition  of  holding  night 
schools  in  buildings  occupied  by  children  during  the  day,  and  careful 
inspection  of  night  schools  by  appointed  authorities. 

Certain  of  these  provisions  were  embodied  in  a ministerial  decree 
of  October,  1917,  which  stressed  <he  importance  of  this  branch  of- 
education  in  the  national  life,  and  appropriafced^$10,00b  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  staff  Of  teachers  in  commercial  subjects  and  domestic 
arts, 

PRIMARY  EDUCATION,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE. 

In  1917  slightly  less  than  100,000  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  1,014 
^public  primary  schools -of  Uruguay,  an  increase  of  2,500  over  the 
preceding  year.  C|f  these,  nearly  65,000  were  enrolled  in  the  city  of 
Montevideo  alone. 

In  administration  and  inspection  the  authorities  in  this  field  were 
active  and;  progressive.  Tentative  reforms  in  the  programs  of  study 
for  the  schools  of  towns  and  villages,  a step  long  urged  by  them,  were 
outlined  by  the  minister  of  education ; aiid  wider  latitude  was  allowed 
such  .individual  schools  in  the  matter  of  adapting  nature  study  and 
practical  courses  to  Regular  school  work  in  accordance  with  local 
conditions  and  occupations.  This  step  was  in  keeping  with  the  at- 
tention paid  to  rural  schools,  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

.By  executive  resolution  of  July,  1917,  the  long-discussed  change  in 
the  school  yeiar  was  made  by  which  it  shall  hereafter  open  March  1 
and  close  December  15.  As  with  the  similar  change  in  Argentina, 
bas^fioitl  results;  especiaUy  in  the  rural 'schools,  are  expected,  as  this 
arrangement  is  in  conformity*  with  elimsiie  eonditioui  > The  change 
' wasmadeaiUrih^  among  the  teaching  f0<r^,|udthe  cotta- 

try  tea<herawon>a  vkstoryovsr  their  city  fellow^  whofavored  yaca- 
tbts  Mthe  mmmeri  Thkirbu^  arngnificant*  effect1  of 
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old  ones  of  Europe;  The  country  teachers  have  openly  expressed 
their  wish  to  spend  the  longest  pasisble  time  in  the  capital,  in  spite 
of  the  inconveniences  of  such  a sojourn  in  the  "summer.  A further 
light  upon  the  country  teacher’s  point  of  view  is  shown  by  the  in- 
formation that  the  long  vacations  in  winter  permit  the  small  land- 
owner  to  employ  his  children  in.  labors  of  battage,  which  begin  in 
December  and  last  most  of  the  winter.  The  schools  are  therefore  . 
practically  empty  in  winter.  It  is  manifestly  wiser  to  put  the  former 
long  vacation  of  July  at  this  time. 

Complaints  having  become  more  frequent  in  regard  to  the  blocking 
oi  educational  administration  in  certain  departments  because  of  dis- 
agreements among  inspectors,  more  drastic  requirements  were  laid 
down  bj  resolutions  of  the  National  Inspection  of  "Primary  in- 
struction, dated  February,  1917.  The  authority  of  the  departmental 
inspector  over  the  subinspectors  was  confirmed;  in  the  event  of  ‘ 
disagreement  or  insubordination  the  departmental  inspector  was 
required  to  present  the  case  to  the  Department  of  National  Inspec- 
tion; the  visitation  of  schools  was  distributed  as  nearly  equally  as 
possible ; and  the  responsibility  for  inaction  was  put  squarely  upon 
the  inspectors.  J r 


These  provisions,  rigorous  as  they  were,  did  not  prove  adequate, 
and  pinch  of  the  business  of  the  schools  of  the  outlying  departments 
still  remained  blocked.  The  executive,  therefore,  in  November,  1917, 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  along  with  a message  emphasizing  the 
necessity  of- the  law,  a project  for  the  establishment  of  three  divi- 
sions of  regional  inspectors  of  primary  education  to  exercise  general 
supervision  over  the  departmental  inspectors  and  the  schools  of  the 
Republic.  These  regional  inspectors  acting  as  a unit  were  to  con- 
stitute the  technical  inspection  of  the  school  authorities.  Their  func- 
tions were  to  be  regulated  by  the  executive  in  accordance  with  the 
reports  of  the  national  inspection' and  the  general  direction  of  pri- 
mary instruction.  The  hitherto  existing  chief  inspectors,  technical, 
adjunct,  and  chief  of  statistics  were  to  be  transformed  into  regional 
inspectors,  and  under  their  immediate  supervision  were  to  be  put  all 
the  departmental  inspectors.  The  projected  law  encountered  tin 
expected  opposition,  and  its  passage  has  not  as  yet  been  secured. 

Scientific  interest  in  the  character  of  the  textbooks  adopted  for  use 
in  the  primary  schools  of  Uruguay  has  been  aroused  by  the  Govern - 
ment’s  offer  of  prizes  for  satisfactory  textbooks  and  by  the  publica- 
tion m the  Anales  de  Instruction  Prim^ria  of  illustrative  lines  and 
•tr*avnehK  <nie  general  assembly  has  authorized  the  offer 
pr  $6,000  in  prizesjn  the  contest  for  the  composition  of  a book  coni* 
bipihg;in  a; single  vol^e'aU  the  textibook  material  needed^in' the 

1\the  public  school* Montevideo; 
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facilitate  attendance,  as  tijs  book  in  question  was  to  be  distributed 
gratuitously  in  cases  of  need. 

A circular  issued  by  the  department  of  technical  inspection  in 
April,  1917,  called  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  abuses  of  assigning 
written  home  work  ^nd  limited  suejn  tasks  to  30  minutes  in  classes  of 
the  first  grade  and  to  one  hour  for  those  in  higher  grades. 

By  executive  decree,  school  savings  funds  and  a system  of  aid  for 
necessitous  children,  supplying  clothing,  midday  meal,  transporta- 
tion, and  books,  were  established  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  admin- 
istrative council  for  each  department,  composed  of  the  departmental 
authorities  of  primary  education,  and  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
several  localties,  presided  over  by  the  departmental  inspectors.  The 
fund#  for  the  institution  of  this  system  were  to  be  drawn  from  State 
subventions  to  municipalities,  school  fees,  and  .legacies  and  gifts  to 
such  objects.  Although  the  Congress  in  October,  1917,  appropriated 
$30,000  to  organize  the  system,  financial  considerations  have  as  yet 
prevented  its  practical  organization. 

Private  instruction , — For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Uruguay 
systej^Bc  steps  have  been  token  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  and 
aims  H>rivate  instruction.  By  executive  decree  of  May,  1917,  the 
inspector  of  private  instruetian^aad^he  assistant  director  general 
of  primary  public  instruction  were  direoted  to  address  to  every 
private  educational  institution  in  Uruguay  a questionnaire  in  dupli- 
cate calling  for  information  concerning  its  teaching  staff,  the  mental 
and  physical  condition  of  its  pupils,  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the 
building  and  site,  classrooms,  dormitories,  playgrounds,  source  and 
nature  of  drinking  water,  lighting  conditions,  school  furniture  and 
equipment,  programs  of  study,  methods,  textbooks,  school  hours, 
and  the.  general  organization  and  administration  of  the  school.  No 
time  limit  was  set  for  the  reply,  but  it  was  requested  within  a 
reasonable  time.  The  gist  of  the  information  gathered  and  the 
action  of  the  Government  have  not  as  yet  been  published.  Such  at 
move  has  naturally  aroused  opposition  in  conservative  and  ecclesias- 
tical circles,  and  its  results  are  awaited  with  keen  interest  by  other 
South  countries  which  have  to  deal  with  similar  problems. 

•The  issues,  aroused  by  the  consideration,  of  the  private  schools 
continued  to  grow  more  , acute,  and  culminated  in  the  introduction 
piri|C  Wit,  in  -the  (k>ngrep&  in  .March,  1918,.  forbidding  the  opening 
of  private  schools  ,of  without  .the;  writ^H;permis8ioii  of 

the  inspectoral  department 5Jof  private,  instruction  or  the.  depart- 
mental osped  59.  id!  .ipi^nsKjtion;  and  requiring^!!  te  hers 

iCpii  toady’s  diploma  in  jaoeprdenpe 

e law  of  and  debarring 

y the  clergy  from 

naturally  became  » ‘ 
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BtTRAL  SCHOOLS. 

Until  the  breaking  out  .of  the  World  War,  and  the  consequent 
fretting  of  traditions  in  all  South  American  countries  whose  outlet 
is  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  educational  thought  in  Uruguay  concerned 
i arge  y with  the  capital  city.  In  this  respect,  as  in  that  of 

JS 1 7 (°*  °,Ut  °f  three  pe0ple  in  Uruguay  lives  in  Monte- 
video)  the  centralizing  tendency  of  South  American  countries  is 

ml  S’Sl  /V  ,vitd  change  be*“  40  ^ itfieIf  from 

914  tol9l6  and  m the  latter  year  it  acquired  extraordinary  im- 
petus from  the  support  of  national  leaders  and  of  the  press  * The 
nation  has  grown  steadily  to  recognize  the  proper  balance  to  be 
observed  between  the  claims  of  the  schools  of  the  capital  and.those 
of  the  rural  districts.  It  has  come  to  see  that  a healthy  national 
life  was  possible  only  with  organic  changes  in  the  schools  of  the 
outlymg  dep^tmente,  and  that  these  of  Montevideo  could  without 
danger  be  left  kt  their  present  status  until  the  education  o'f  the 
people  from  whom  the  great  city  was  steadily  recruited  should  be 

atSe  that  th  ‘IT  *6  lig!ltk°f  this  radical  ch«8*  * ^e  national 

hiaory  °'  Dr"w  lOT  “•  **  m- 

This  epoch  in  educational  progress  has  been  further  marked  by 

0fie  «PP*t  for-rumL education^ 

and  the  further  need  of  differentiating  the  subjects  of  instruction 
proper  for  rural  chi  dren  from  those  adapted  to  the  city.  In  getting 

the  public  “tod,  the  educational  au 
thorities  of  Uruguay  have  played  a part  excelled  in  few  countries 
for  skill  and  devotion  to  the  national  interests.  Mention  should  be 
ruade  of  the  able  contributions  of  Senor  A.  J.  P4rez,  National 
I^pector  of  Primary  Education,  especially  of  his  study  entitled 
Ue  la  culture  necessana  en  la  democracia”  (Anales,  1918),  which 
apphes  to  modern  conditions  De  Tocqueville’s  main  lines  of  thought. 

A coipnussion  of  nine  experienced  teachers,  six  men  and  three 
Women,  with  Senor  P6rez  as  chairman,  was  appointed  by  executive 
decree  to  formulate  the  program  of  study  for  the  projected  rural 
schools.  ^ began  its  sessions  in  February,  1917,  and  met  frequently 
for  two  months.  Its  report  waapresented  in  May,  1917.  Approved 

“ June’  by  to  went  into  effeot  on  March  1, 
1918.  Th*  mam  contentions  of  the  commission  in  support  of  its  plan 
are  well  worthy  of  notice:  p 

. iJf^;Thi^,Change8  Within  a S^atton  in  the  commercial  and 
tof “f  "f1  55  °f  the  n^on  haw  affected  the.  rural  district*  and  have, 
relied  for  different  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction  for  the  chil- 
dren  of  these  districts.  cThe  rur»l  l 
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recognized  as  fundamentally  an  elementary  industrial  school  ad- 
justed to  local  conditions. 

2.  Thie  successful  rural  school  must  have  the  following  aims:  To 
inculcate  conscientious  and  efficient  lubor;  to  minister  to  a well- 
regulated  and  happy  home  life;  to  diffuse  tlfte  knowledge  of  private 
and  public  hygiene,  and  to  further  the  increase  of  population  and 
public  wealth  and,  in  general,  the  possession  of  a well-founded  and 
enduring  popular  liberty. 

3.  The  intimate  relation  of  the  rural  schools  with  the  problems  of 
home  life  requires  the  new  rural  school  t^be  taught  by  women,  and 
therefore  the  training  of  young  women  as  teachers  iiusuch  schools 
should  be  at  once  initiated  and  continued  as  the  basis  of  their  success. 
Concrete  illustration  is  found  in  the  successful  intensive  training  of 
24  young*  women  in  a course  of  six  weeks  at  the  normal  institute  at 
Montevideo  in  the  summer  of  1917. 

4.  In  the  administrative  organization  the  committee  was  guided/ 
by  the  following  general  principles:  (a.)  Not  to  install  rural  schooler 
by  foundation  or  transfer  except  in  localities  where  donations  of 
ground  of  not  less  than  4 hectares  (10  acres)  should  he  immediately 
available ; (6)  to  urge  similar  donations,  public  or  private,  to  existing 
rural  schools  which  lacked  grounds  of  the  minimum  areu  above  indi- 
cated ;.(c)  to  propose  and  encourage  the  transfer  of  rural  schools 
that  had  no  grounds  annexed  nor.could  obtain  such  by  donation  to 
another  parish  where  such  advantages  could  be  obtained  without 
prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the  rural  schools  in  the  district. 

5.  No  child  below  7 years  of  age  should  be  admitted  to  the  rural 
schools. 

6.  The  programs  of  study  for  the  rural  schools  occupieddhe  greater 
part  of  the  commission’s  time*  The  subjects  of  instruction  as  re- 
ported covered  three  years,  and  were  reading,  language  work,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  drawing,  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  elements  of 
applied  geometry,  geography  and  history  (local,  national,  and  uni- 
versal), singing,  and  gymnastics.  In  the  wiew  of  the  commission 
itself,  the  feature  which  peculiarly  differentiates  these  i*w  pro- 
grams is  thO  complete  application  of  practical  methods  and.  aims  to 
each  of  these  subjects, .the  elimination  of  abstract  and  memory  teach- 
ing, and,  above  all,  the  development  of  the  subjects  of  drawing, 
agriculture,  and  domestic  economy.  The  fundamental  aim  through-^ 
out  was  to  correlate  instruction  with  the  conditions  and  occupations 
of  life  in  the  several  communities  and  to  lead  the  pupil  to  see  eac)i 
subject  as  related  to  practical  utility. 

r?*. following  the  promulgation  of  the  report  of  the  commission,  lively 
interest  was  manifested  by  the  nation  at  large  in  the  initiation  of 
mob  rural  schools. : Practice}  difficulties, ‘however,  were  foreseen  in 
securing  funds  for  tbeir  launching  uppn.  the  nationwide  scale"  hoped 
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for,  and  restlessness  in  certain  quarters  was  manifested,  though  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  promptly  voted  the  funds  necessafy.  The 
National  Rural  Congress  of  Uruguay,  in  session  in  August,  1917, 
addressed  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  an  urgent  plea  for 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  report  in  time  for  the  opening  of  at 
least  a part  of  such  schools  with  the  new  school  year. 

medical  inspection  of  schools.  ^ 

The  medical  inspection  of  schools  has  been  favorably  regarded  in 
luguay  for  a number  of  years.  It  was  initiated  by  law  in  1913  with 
the  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  normal  schools  in  Montevideo 
and  the  division  9f  urban  and  rural  schools  into  five  groups.  Since 

th^n  popular  approval  <4  its  application  to  the  schools  of  the  nation 
nas  steadily  grown. 

' Under  the  present  law.individual  inspection  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  pupils  concerns  itself  only  with  those  who  enter  for  the  - 
. time.  Natural Jv  the  law  is  applied  with  varying  degrees  of 
rigor,  the  schools  of  the  capital  being  visited' regularly  by  the  medi- 
cal inspectors,  whje  those  of  the  outlying  departments  are  dependent 
upon  the  energy  and  faithfulness  of  the  individual*  inspector.  The 
law  assigns  to  each  a certuin  number  of  schools  to  Visit.  Capable 
medical  inspectors  have  served  their  nation  well  in  pointing  out  the 
grave  disadvantages  from  the  use  of  primary  schools  for  night 
schools  for  adults,  especially  the  danger  of  tuberculosis. 

Medical  inspectors  are  also  required  by  law  to  include  in  their  tri- 
monthly  reports  ' recommendations  for  repairs,  alterations,  etc.,  of 
school  buddings,  and  grounds  called  for  by  sanitary  or  hygenic  con- 
derations. 

^Dental l inspection  has  also  been  systematically  carried  on  in  most 
of  the  schools  of  the  capital,  the  reports  of  oral  and  dental  affections 
observed  m the  children  reaching  16  per  cent' of  the  total  ailments 
noted.  Ocular  inspection  in  the  schools  of  Montovido  has  also  been 
made  a separate  field  within  the  last  biennium. 

B^.  nni?men,dment  of  ,1916  to  the  existillg  law  an  annual  physical 
examination  of  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Montevideo  will  be  required. 

his  was  naturally,  and  in  certain  instances  bitterly,  opposed;  but 
the  opposition  has  largely  died  down,  and  'he  teachers  themselves 
hav#  come  to  realize  the  benefits  involved. 

„ PHYSICAL  TRAINING.  ’ 

i accordant  with  the  wish  of  educational  officials  to  diffuse  among 
the  achpofe  of  Urtfguay  the  benefits  of  international  progress  irt  tha 
l&ysicanieSt^ent Was  asitiSd  IW 
> executive  u*  April,  19M,  to  dtew  up  S picn  of  physical  educatiori 
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in  schools.  This  commission,  acting  ia.cooperation  with  the  general 
direction  of  primary  instruction,  recommended  to  the  executive  the 
appointment  of  a permanent  technical  com^Iission  of  physical  train- 
ing for  schools,  and  this  recommendation  %as  approved  by  executive 
decree  of  March  8,  1918.  The  commission  so  appointed  was  to  con- 
sist  of  a member  of  the  general  -d irectkm  of  primary  instruction, 
one  of  the  national  commission  of  physical  education,  a physician 
of  the  medical  school  staff,  a physician  to  be  named  by  the  National 
Council  of  Hygiene,  the  technical  inspector  of  primary  education, 
the  technical  director  of  the  National  Commission  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, the  teachers  of  gymnastics  of  the  normal  institutes  and  of 
the  primary  schools  of  the  capital,  and  two  physicians  who  were 
specialists  in  diseases  of  children. 

The  province  of  the  commission  was  to  draw  up  for  the  general 
direction  of  primary  instruction  prograrhs  of  physical  exercises  for 
schools ; to  outline  methods  tff  instruction ; to  see  that  these  programs 
and  methods  were  practically  carried  out  in  the  public  schools,  to 
inform  the  school  authorities  upon  points  of  deficiency  in  instruction 
and  to  indicate  measures  of  correcting  these ; to  organize  gymnastic 
meetings  and  exhibitions  for  schools,  and  in  general  to  promote  the 
diffusion  of  physical  education  in  the  schools. 

In  furtherance  of  the  awakened  national  interest  in  physical  edu- 
cation, the  executive  has  appointed  departmental  commissions  in 
various  departments  for  the  immediate  provision  of  adequate  play- 
grounds and  the  acquisition  of  apparatus  for 'games  to  be  installed 
in  town  and  village  plazas.  These  have  cooperated  with  the  National 
Commission  for  Physical  Education,  the  latter  having  decreed  the 
establishment,  upon  application  of  residents,  of  neighborhood  and 
community  playing  centers.  All  games,  ^ especially  those  of  North 
America,  which  are  adapted  to  the  climate  and  environment  have 
been  systematically  encouraged.  In  localities  where  it  was  required 
by  law  the  executive  has  authorized  the  municipal  authorities,  with 
the  consent  of  the  national  commission,  to  negotiate  such  loans  as 
were  necessary,  for  the  financial  carrying  out  of  this  nation-wide 
scheme.*  These  are  steps  of  very  great  significance  in  a country  of 
South  America  not  by  tradition  or  racial  inheritance  addicted  to 
outdoor  sports. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

By  executive  message  of  February  14,  1918,  the  work  of  certain 
of  the  departmental  liceos  in  discovering  boys  of  talent  in  the  higher 
depientary  schools  who  were  without  means  of  * continuing  their 
^education,  and  giving  them  opportunities  to  pursue  their  studies  by 
u^ns.of  a system  of  schoharrihips,  waf  highly  commended,  especially 
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as  a beginning  of  bridging  the  chasm  between  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

In  response  to  popular  demand,  courses  in  Italian  and  Portuguese 
were  incorporated  by  docree  of-the  secondary'  education  division  of' 
public  instruction  in  191  r.  With  the  object  of  making  known  to 
teachers  in  secondary'  education  the  international  progress  in  this 
field,  a journal  entitled  “ lie  vista  de  Ejiseiianza  Secundaria  ” was 
established  by  executive  decree  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary 
of  this  di'ision.  All  reports  and  public  business  concerning  this 
division  are  to  be  published'in  this  journal. 

By  executive  decree  of  November,  1917,  all  courses,  for  the  train- 
lng  of  primary-sclpol  teachers  maintained  since  April,  1910,  in  the 
liceos  of  the  outlying  departments  were  discontinued.  They  had 
been  originally  instituted  by  way  of  experiment  for  supplying 
teachers  for  the  rural  schools,  and  were  not  regarded  as  serving  this 
purpose.  Furthermore,  in  view  of-the  agitatmn  for  improved  rural 
schools,  it  was  regarded  as  useless  to  continue  a system  of  training 
which  had  proved,  because  of  its  environment,  impracticable  to 
harmonize  with  modern  schools. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  past  bienniumvhns  seen  a considerable  development  of  interest 
9 commercial  education.  By  executive  recommendation  and  by  law 
of  January,,  1916,  there  were  introduced  in  the  liceos  and  national 
schools  of  commerce  in  the  capital  and  three  of  the  larger  cities 
courses  of  varying  length  for  the  training  of  boys  for  the  consular,  * 
diplomatic,  and  foreign  agency  services.  By  ministerial  decree  of 
April,  1917,  there  were  incorporated  in  the  national  schools  of  com- 
merce courses  in  civil  and,,  commercial  law,  American  history,  and 
advanced  courses  in  accounting  and  bookkeeping;  and  legal  per- 
mission was  given  the  individual  school  to  extend  the  latter  courses 
into  the  fifth  year  wherever  deenied  suitable.  In  common  with 
students  finishing  the  courses  in  the  liceos,  those  from  national  school 
of  commerce  were  granted  opportunity  to  compete  for  scholarships 
abroad  offered  by  decree  of  January,  1918.  These  scholarships  are 
good  for  one'or  more  years  according  to  the  success  of  the  holder, 
and  are  apportioned  among  the  departments  according  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  council  o^  secondary  and  preparatory  education. 
Among  the  usual  scholastic  requirements  called  for  are  periodical 
reports  from  the  holder  of  such  a scholarship  concerning,  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  people  among  whom  he  has  been'sent 
to  study.  ■ 

Following  the  plan  . drawn  up  at  Montevideo  in  the  summer  of 
1918  by  govemmental’and  educational  representatives  from  most  of  ’ 
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the  South  American  countries,  invitations  were  sent,  to  all  interested 
in  'commercial  education  to  attend  the  South  American  Congress 
of  Commercial  Education  to  be  held  in  that  city  in  Janu a ^Febru- 
ary, 1919.  The  best  talent  in  this  division  of  education  was  assigned 
the  discussion  of  topics  which  were  "considered  as  most  urgent,  at  the 
present  time.  They  were  treated  under  two  main  headset  hose  of 
(a)  economic  commercial  expansion  and  (&)  commercial  instruc- 
tion. The  former  head,  not  being  essentially  educational,  calls  for 
no  notice  here.  The  latter  included  the  following  topics:  /T 

1.  From  what  points,  how,  and  by  what  means  commercial  educa- 
tion should  be  developed  on  the  American  continent;  extent  and  sub- 
division of  such  instruction. 

2.  Means  of  stimulating  acquaintance  among  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas. 

3.  The  centers  of  commercial  education  as  professional  schools, 
and  as  institutions  of  modern  culture. 

4.  Should  courses  in  business  ethics  be  included  in  the  curriculum 

of  the  advanced  classes ? Morale,  character,  and  Culture  of  student^ 
of  commerce  and  of  consular  service.  v 

5.  Universal  history  of  commerce  as  an  indispensable  element  in 
the  trailing  of  competent  consuls. 

6.  Are  screen  films  necessary  in  giving  instruction  in  commerce 


and  geography  ? ^ 

T.  Countinghouse  practice. 

% 8.  How  should  commerce  be  taught? 

9.  Teaching  of  languages  in  the  centers  of  commercial  education. 

10.  Preparation  of  women  for  a commercial  career. 

• Among  the  resolutions  officially  adopted  by  the  congress  which 
had  educational  bearing  were  those  recommending  that — 

(a)  Institutes  or  sections  of  economic  expansion  in  faculties  of 
economic  science,  schools,  and  higher  centers  of  economic  and  com- 
mercial study *be  established  which  should  devote  themselves  espe- 
cially to  the  study  and  poetical  solution  of  the  various  economic 
questions  affecting  inter- American  relations  and  solidarity.  ( 

(b)  For  social  and  economic  ends  American  countries  create  and 

aid  industrial  schools  for  fisheries  and  derived  industries.  * 

* (c)  Propaganda  primers  be  prepared  for  exchange  among  the 
public  schools  of  the  (South)  American  Continent.  . \ 

s (tf)  There  be  included  in  programs  of  higher  commercial  study 
courses  of  comparative  American  economy  and  comparative  cus- 
toms legislation  (the  latter  for  consular  courses),  and  that  existing 
seminaries  of  economic'  investigation  or  higher  commerce  sVhojls 
write  the  economic  and  financial  history'  of  thei$  respective 
countries.  - i . ...  r,  <*\ 
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(e)  The  interchange  of . professors  and  students  between  the 
higher  institutions  of  contfnercial  learning  be  initiated. 

(/)  Intel  national  agreements  be  conclhded  for  the  reciprocal 
recognition  of  degrees  issued  by  institutions  of  commercial  learning 
and  that  scholarships  be  granted  for  the  interchange  of  students. 

((/)  The  compilation  of  legislation  of  American  countries  con- 
cerning commercial  education  be  intrust#!  to  the  permanent  com- 
mission created  by  the  congress.  The  commission  will  be  assisted 
in  this  work  by  a committee  of  professors  and  experts  in  commer- 
cial education  and  will  be  charged  with  proposing  plans  and  cur- 
ricula'in  accordance  with  the  following:  Commercial  instruction, 
which  presupposes  primary  education,  to  be  divided  into  three  cate- 
ygories—  (a)  Elementary  instruction,  which  maybe  dependent  oi* 
independent;  (b)  secondary  instruction;  (c)  higher  induction. 
The  purpose  pf  tlvftse  branches  is:  (a)  To  train  auxiliaries  of  com- 
merce; (i)  to  prepare  for  commerce  in  general;  (c)  to  furnish 
economic,  financial,  and  commercial  knowledge  preparing  for  di- 
rective functions  in  commerco  and  industry, 'insurance  nnd  consular 
work,  etc.  ' ^ , 

(^Preliminary  cultural  studies  of  two  grades  bo'estnblished, 
one  confined  to  the  first  and  second  categories  of  commercial  instruc- 
tion, and  the  second  for  broader  instruction  in  the  third  category. 

(*)  ' he  stluJy  <?f  the  proposal  of  the  National  Institute  of  Com- 
merce of  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  concerning  education  of  women  be 
referred  to  the  permanent  commission. 

(&)  Higher  institutions  of  commercial  education  establish,  if  not 
already  existing,  in  their  curricula  the  separation  of  commercial 
from  economic  geography,  the  study  of  commercial  geography  to 
begin  in  primary . schools,  with  periodical  competitions  for  the 
preparation  of  the  best  commercial  arid  economic  geographies  of 
each  country  and  the  exchange  *¥»f  prize  works  be  arranged  for. 

(0  Institutions  of  bibliography  and  information  be  established, 
independent  of  or  annexed  to  seminaries  or  institutes,  for  investiga- 
tion existing  or  to  be  founded  in  America,  and  providing  for  the 
widest  exchange  of  economic,  financial,  and.  commercial  informa- 
tion collected,  • \ , , 

(™)  The  practice  of  the  professions  receiving  diplopias  'from 
higher  institutions  of  commercial  learning  in  commercial,  civil,  and 
ac  onistrative  matters  be  legally  recognized.  1 

(n)  An  extraordinary  prize  to  be  known  as  the  Pablo  Fontaina 
Pnze  for -Commercial  Studies  be  offered  for  students  ofligher 
"institutions  of  commercial  learning.  (Sr.  Pablo  Fontaina  is  director 
of  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce  of  Montevideo  and  played  V 
prominent  part  in  the  organization  and  work  of  the  congress.)  ' . * ' 
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(x>)  Entrance  into  consular  and  diplomatic  services  be  granted  by 
competitive  examination  or  to  candidates  presenting, degrees  issued 
by  official  institutions* of  higher  commercial  learning. 

(p)  Courses  of  ethics  in  preparatory  studies  and  lectures  on%om- 
merojal  ethics  in  higher  institutions  of  commercial  learning  de- 
livered by  distinguished  professional  men  be  established. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

V 

Uruguay  has  always  been  progressive  in  this  field.  In  1914 
Senorita  Leonor  Hourticou,  the  directress  of  the  Normal  Institute  for 
Girls,  submitted  to  the  national*  inspector  of  primary  instruction  a 
far-reaching  and  systematic  plan  oi  reform  in  the  aims  and  methods 
of  practioe  teaching.  She  urged  the  establishment  of  a general  direc- 
torate of  teachers’  practice  training,  composed  of  directors  of  normal 
--^institutes  and  the  national  technical  inspector  of  schools,  which  body 
was  to  operate  through  a ^salaried  secretary.  Practice  teaching  for 
the  first  grade  was  to  be  required  for  one  year  with  a minimum  of 
— 160  sessions  and  for  the  second  year  for  at  least  three  months  with 
a minimum  number  of  60.  sessions.  Twelye  schools  for  practice  teach- 
ing were,  to  be  established  at  Montevideo. ' Local  inspectors  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  general  directorate.  While  this  scheme  was  not 
enacted  into  law,  yet  it  had  very  great  value  in  focusing  the  attention 
of  the  educational  authorities  upon  the  practical  problem  of  reor- 
ganizing practice  teaching. 

These  recommendations  were  allowedto  lapse;  but  along  with  the 
demand  for  improved  schools  went  a similar  one  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  in  towns  and  villages.  In  1916  a committee  of 
* which  the  directress  of  the  Normal  Institute  for  Girls  was  chairman 
ys&s  appointed  to  formulate  a training  course  for  nonrural  teachers 
which ^oiiid^be  in  keeping  with. the  reoognized  needs  of  modern 
schools.  In  October,  1916,  it  presented  as  its  report  an  outline  of 
Judies  'rwiommended , to  be  inqorporated  in  the  three  years’*  training 
course  for  primary  teachers.  _ 

Taking  up  for  the  present  only  the  teachers  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond grades,  the*  committee  recommended  the  following  courses: 

. ^thmetic,  accounting,  algebra,  applied  geometry,  penmanship  and 
drawing,  eljmieii^  o^  biology,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy  and 
geology,  anatomy^  physiology'  *nd  hygiene,  physics  and  chemistry* 

: mdie  in  industries,  geography  suad  coemogr aphy , history  (national, 
and  tmverskl ) ; oox^itution^  law,  sociology  and 
wid  .wm^tion;;  French,  philosophy, 

Li> y ^ 

ecutive  * these  courses  were  to  go  info  affect  in  September,  1917.  ; 
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Training  of  rural  teachers.— The  movement  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  rural  life  which  has  been  mentioned  before  began  in  earnest 
in  1914.  In  that  year  a report  based  upon  an  intensive  study  of  the 
social  and  economic  needs  of  the  rural  districts  was  presented  to  the 
general  direction  of  primary  instruction  by  a committee  of  teach- 
ers especially  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Though  no  official  action 
was  taken  at  the  time,  the  ventilation  of  the  subject  was  very  oppor- 
tune and  aroused  public  interest  in  a field  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation.  In  every  phase  of  rural  education,  and  especially  in  the 
training  of  the  teachers  required,  practical  reforms  were  recognized 
as  urgently  necessary.  From  the  strictly  pedagogical  point  of  view, 
the  projects  for  teacher  training  as  laid  down  in  that  report  were  of 
supreme  interest,  as  constituting  the  basis  upon  which  all  subsequent 
suggestions  have  rested.  They  called  for  the  establishment  of  a nor- 
mal school  exclusively  for  women  rural  teachers,  which  was  prefer- 
ably to  be  located  either  within  the  capital  city  or  within  easy  access 
of  it  This  school  was  to  work  along  the  three  main  linra  0f  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  and  domestic  science.  For  admission  there  was 
to  be  required,  in  addition  to.the  usual  certificates  of  mental,  moral 
and  physical  fitness,  the  certificate  of  completion  of  at  least  the  third 
year  of  the  program  of  the  rural  schools. 

The  courses  were  to  cover  at  least  two  years,  preferabljuthree,  with 
provision  for  four-year  courses  for  pupils:  aspiring  to  the  post  of 
rural  inspectors,  an  aspiration  which  was  encouraged  in  the  report. 
Only  two  or  three  scholarships  were  to  be  offered  in  each  department, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  was  to  be  restricted  to  50  for  the  first  year. 
No  pflrely  theoretical  instruction  whatsoever  was  to  be  allowed.  In- 
creasingly specialized  work  in  the  practice  school  annpxwl  was  to  be 
required  of  every  pupil  each  year.  For  the  last  two  yean  the  work 
of  practice  teaching  wds  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  alternate  by  semes- 
ters with  the  classroom  work  assigned.  The  latter,  toward  the  end 
of  each  semester,  was  to  review  all  the  work  from  the  beginning. 

The  projected.institute  was  to  be  provided  with  aU  grounds,  build- 
ings, and  equipment  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  every  phase  of 
rqral  life,  including  the  care  of  fowls  and  cattle,  with  library  and 
laboratories,  with  a modern  gymnasium,  with  a h{dl  for  the  teaching 
of  the  fine  arts,  and,  most  important  of  all,  with  a mixed  practice 
school  under  the  direction  of  the  authorities  of  the  institute,  consist- 
ing of  at  least  three  grades  and  preferably  four.  ' * 

Summed  courses  for  teachers,  .both  men  and  women,  were  to  be 
offered,  emphasizing  practical  work  in  aU  courses  related  to  rural 
life.  Traveling  schools  of  agriculture  were  outlined  to  appeal  es- 
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to  two  months  according  to  the  demand  m each,  locality.  These 
traveling  schools  were  to  be  organized  for  the  same  unit  of  territory 
as  the  rural  schools  already  in  existence.  Each  course  was  to  be 
arranged  in  cycles  as  follows:  (1)  Three  years’  course  in  dairying; 
(2^  iour  years**  course  in  domestic  science;  (3)  three  years’  course 
for  rural  teachers,  men  And  women-  Suitable  certificates  were  to  be 
awarded- students  satisfactorily  completing  these  courses. 

As  regards  the  courses  in  rural  schools,  the  committee  found  that, 
the  advantages  accruing  did  not  justify  instructing  pupils  below  8 
years  of  age  in  formal  agriculture,  satisfactory  progress  being  made 
if  the  pupil  was  awakened  to  a love  of  nature  and  an  interest  in  the 
life  of  the  farm.  Pupils  above  S were  to  be  instructed  in  agricultural 
courses  progressively  adapted  to  their  maturity  and  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  locality,  soil,  and  climate. 

- As  regards  bourses  in  domestic  science,  though  the  subject  does 
not  permit  of  fe  sharp  ag©  line  of  cleavage,  yet  the  youngest  girls 
might  most  profitably  be  given  the  elements,  while  the  older  girls 
might,  in  the  discretion  of  train©#  teachers,  take  up  the  fofmal  and 
technical  study  of  food  values  in  connection  with  elementary  chemis- 
try, physiology,  and  biology. 

Anticipating  the  establishment  of  the  normal  schools  for  the 
exclusive  training  of  teachers  for  the  projected  rural  schools,  the 
executive  in  November^  1&17,  sent  to  the  Congress,  along  with  the 
accompanying  message,  the  project  of  & law  for  establishing  two  nor- 
mal schools  of  agriculture  in  the  Departments  of  Colonia  and  San 
Jose.  These  schools  Were  intended  to  minister  to  the  special  need  of 
\ h®S©  dutlying  departments.  Their  courses  were  to  be  intensive  in 
character,  adapted  especially  to  the  training'  of  teachers  for  these 
localities*  and  to  cover  a year.  Indeed,  the  biU'speoifically  mentioned 
their  purposes  as  intimately  related  with  the  forthcoming  rural 
schools.  The  bill  at  once  became  a law,  and  the  schools  were  to  begin 
operatjofo  MB* 
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members  and  a dean.  In  4fae  faculty  of  law  four  of  these  were  to 
be  elected  by  the  Attorneys  who  were  also  professors;  four  attorneys 
to  be  selected  by  those  neither  professors  nor  substitutes ; one  minor 
attorney  by  those  neither  professors  nor  substitutes;  one  student 
delegate  by  the  students  themselves. 

In  the  faculty  of  medicine  four  members  were  to  be  elected  by  the 
professors,  substitutes,  and  chiefs  of  clinics  and  laboratories;  three 
members  to  be  elected  by  the  physicians  not  embraced  in  the  above 
categories;  one  member  to  be  elected  by  the  pharmacists;  and  one 
by  the  dentists  not  included  in  the  categories  above;  one  member  to 
be  elected  by  the  students  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  dentistry. 

In  the  faculty  of  engineering  four  members  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  professors  and  substitutes;  three  members  to  be  elected  hy  the 
engineers;  and  two  by  the  surveyors  who  were  neither  professors  nor 
substitutes ; one  member  to  be  elected  by  the  students  of  engineering 
and  surveying. 

In  the  faculty  of  architecture  five  members  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  professors  and  substitutes;  four  members  to  be  elected  by  archi- 
tects who  were  neither  professors  nor  substitutes;  one  member  to  be 
elected  by  the  students  cf  architecture. 

By  decrees  of  1917  enacted  into  law,  seven  years  of  advanced 
courses  were  required  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  and  five 
years  for  the  degree  of  architect  Special  courses  of  one  and  two 
years  in  construction  and  materials,  leading  to  certificates  but  not 
tn  degrees,  were  formulated  and  allowed  by  the  ministry  of  public  > 
instruction.  .MAi> 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  6f  exchanging  professors  between  the 
various  countries  of  South  America  formulated  at  the  Pan  American. 
♦Conference  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910,  special  exchange  was 
arranged  with  Chile  in  1916.  . 


EDUCATION  IN  VENEZUELA 

Primary  edition  in  Venezuela,  during  ihe  biennium  under  con- 
sideration, MTenlisted  the  practical  interest  of  the  National  GoveifW 
ment  as  never  before.  This  has  t^ken  shape  primarily  in  the  twb 
firndfementaS  administrative  decrees  tithe  Provisional,  President,  Dr. 
Buetijloe.  The  first,  issued  in  February,  1917,  outlines  the  general 
requirements  hid  dovm  in  the  organic  of  public  instruction 
under  cefaslin  tot  pjrfipuy  pubbft  schools:  ‘These  s#®‘ ' 

^iviaedmte ^ three  nmin  Mds:  (#)  The  primary 
ih  which  fossily  tho&©  subjects  be  limbin  g to  compMlsdry  ^primary  in- 
et  ruction  are  taught  ’ (b)  higher  pinmary  schools,  in  which  arts  taught' 
the  subjects  belonging  to  higher  primes,  instnictloffl;  (c)  complete 
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pKmary  schools,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  both  the  above  divi- 
sions at  once. 

The  decree  requires  that  each  school  be  equipped  with  all  modern 
appliances  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the  pupils.  Children  are 
not  admitted  below  7 years  of  age;  only  those  below  7 years  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  mothers’  schools  or  the  kindergartens;  only  those  above 
14  are  admitted  to  the  schools  for  adults. 

The  subjects  required  in  the  elementary  primary  schools  are: 
Reading,  writing,  and’ elements  of  Spanish;  elements  of  arithmetic 
and  the  metric  system ; rudiments  of  geography  and  history  of  V ene- 
zuela;  rudiments  of  ethics  and  civic  instruction;  rudiments  of  be- 
havior and  hygiene ; the  national  hymn  and  school  songs ; the  first 
elements  of  manual  arts,  and,  for  girls,  of  sewing. 

In  the  higher  primary  schools  are  taught  the  following : Elements 
of  Spanish  grammar,!  elementary  arithmetic,  metric  system,  geog- 
raphy and  history  of  Venezuela,  elements  of  universal  geography 
and  history,  elementary  science,  ethical  and  civic  instruction,  behavior 
and  elementary  hygiene,  elements  of  drawing  and  music,  manual 
arts  and  elements  of  agriculture  and  cattle  raising  for  boys,  sewing 
and  domestic  economy  for  girls,  gymnastic  exercises. 

Religious  instruction  is  imparted  to  pupils  whose  parents  or 
guardians  require  it,  provided  that  the  number  of  such  be  at  least  10. 
The  celebration  of  school  festivals  as  required  by  law,  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries  in  each  school  accessible  to  both  pupils  and  teach- 
ers, and  the  keeping  of  books  and  registers  by  teachers  and  directors 
are  among  the  general  provisions  emphasized  in  the  regulations. 

The  second  degree,  issued  by  th^  Provisional  President  in  July, 
1917,  sets  forth  the  regulations  for  the  official  inspection  of  public 
instruction.  It  expressly  concerns  the  following  schools! 

1.  Those  maintained  or  aided  by  the  Federal  Uniom 

2*  Those  of  primary,  secondary,  and  normal  instruction,  main- 
tained or  aided  by  the  States  or  by  the  municipalities. 

8.  Public  and  private  schools  satisfying  legal  requirements  of  good 
conduct  and  school  hygiene. 

The  official  inspection  of  schools  has  its  ultimate  authority 
vested  in  th«M5;lowing  grades  of  functionaries: 

1.  Committees  (juntas)  constituted  by  law  in  localities  main- 
taining a school 

2.  Technical  inspectors  of  primary,  secondary,'  and  normal  in- 
struction for  the  lE'ederfcl  ^District  and  thp  Spates  of  tjie  TJaion. 

3V  superintendent  for  the  ^e^ral  District. 

ft?r  the  .opesratiosr.of  higher  special 
> instruction-  w i.wli 
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The  duties  and  responsibilities  imposed  by  law  upon  the  juntajj 
of  primary  instruction  are  detailed  at  greatest  length,  as  upon  them 
rests  the  proper  execution  of  the  law  and  the  success  of  the  entire 
system.  Most  important  of  all  these  duties  are  those  pertaining  to 
the  enforcement  of  compulsory^  primary  instruction.  The  juntas 
are  required  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  primary  instruction 
imparted  to  *11  children  of  school  age  in  their  district,  whether  in 
schools  public  or  private  or  at  home;  to  require  all  parents  and 
guardians  of  children  of  school  age  to  have  such  children  instructed, 
as  required  by  law ; to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  progress  of 
all  such  children;  to  impose  fines  as  required  by  law  upon  all  parents 
or  guardiaps  who  neglect  the  instruction  of  children ; to  see  that  the 
children  admitted  to  schools  of  all  grades  conform  in  age,  state  of 
health,  etc.,  to  the  requirements  of  the  law;  to  visit  the  schools  in 
their  district  frequently  and  regularly ; and  to  keep  registers  of  all 
facts  pertaining  to  the  attendance  upon  such  schools. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  inspectoral  juntas  dtsec- 
ondary  instruction  and  those  of  normal  instruction  are  full  and  ex- 
acting and  along  the  lines  already  laid  down. 

The  technical  inspectors  as  a group  have  charge  of  all  three  grades 
of  instruction,  each  in  the  district  assigned  to  him.  As  fixed  by 
ministerial  decree,  there  are  10  of  these,  excluding  the  superintend- 
ent .for  the  Federal  District  *The$e  functionaries  are  the  direct 
agents  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  and  form  the  connecting 
link  between  that  office  and  the  local  juntas.  They  are  vested  with 
complete  power  to  compel  the  execution  of  the  law  by  the  local 
juntas  under  penalties  prescribed  by  law.  They  are  instructed  to 
work  in  complete  harmony  with  the  juntas,  to  call  meetings,  and 
to-outline  to  them  their  duties  under  the  law.  They  are  also  required 
to  instruct  teachers  in  their  duties.  In  short,  the  inspectors  are  the 
element  upon  which  the  successful  working  of  the  machinery  of  the 
regulations  depends. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  the  Federal  District 
is  directly  under  the  authority  of  the  minister  of  education.  . * 

The  inspectors  of  higher  and  special  instruction  have  duties  and 
responsibilities  analogous  to  those  of  the  inspectors  already  men- 
tioned, though  these,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  not  outlined  at  such 
length.  v 

tn  the  field  6f  primary  instruction  the  interest  aroused  in  rural 
schools  has  been  the  most  m&rked  feature  in  the  past  biennium.  The 
ministry  of  public  instruction  has  paid  special  attention  to  the  project  j 
of,  establishing  foitjfl  schools,  fee*}  or  traveling,  in  the  vicinity  qir 
* the  main  'rhanu factoring,  industrial^  or  ^commercial  centers  of  the 
a5$d'  th*  President  V Ucm  of^tdy,  191ft  in  commento^ 
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, t^e,  project*  urged  upon  the,  juntas  wherever  possible  to  develop  this 
typ^  of,  schools.  Especially  in  die  agricultural  or  cattle-raising  sec* 
tions  was  the  project  received  with  enthusiasm,  applying,  as  it  did, 
directly  to  the  problems  of  illiteracy  and  the  training  of  the  country 
population  in  practical  .subjects  related  to  daily  life.  By  special 
decree  the  President  urged  the  introduction  of -elementary  courses  in 
agriculture  in  the  established  schedule  of  studies. 

, Arnoag  ; the ; States  which  definitely  established  such  schools  the 
State  of  Trujillo,  fourth  in  population,  took  the  lead  by  establishing 
*14,  with  predominant  emphasis  upon  practical  courses  in  agriculture 
and  related  subjects.  Such  schools  began  at  once,  to  serve  as  centers 
for  the  instruction  not  only  of  the  children  of  school  age  but  of  the 
population  generally  in  new;  methods,  the  use  of  machines,  cooperative 
societies*  etc.  Similarly  in  sections  devoted  to  cattle  raising  they 
were  centers. of  inspiration  and  instruction  iu  related  subjects. 

During  die  last  biennium  the  industrial  plants  located  in  the  cem- 
tore  of  Ven^uelajhave  established  primary  jschools  for  the  children 
of*  their  operat^vee,  ^i£b  the  approval  of  the  authorities,  State  and 
municipal.  The  minister  of  public  instruction,  in  his  memoria  for 
1918,  urge  upon  the^  Congress  the.  passage  of  a law  recognizing  the 
work  of  these'  schools,,  arranging  for  their  inspection"  by  the  govern- 
mental t^hniqal  inspector  and  the  classification  and  certification  of 
pupils  completing-  thecourses  offered  in  them.  Such  schools  have 
also,  done  much;  in  combating  the  illiteracy  among  adults  by  means 
of .ni^  t , schools,  and  they  have  in  many  places,  by  employing  excel- 
lent teachers,  served  tha  very  useful  purpose  of  raising  the  standard 
of  reqturenaent  in  various  districts  for  the  public  schools,  State  or 
m^cip^  ",  r-\-  - * i • . - . »:  •* 

] Setondaiy  eduction  in  Venezuela,  according  to  the  memoria 
referred  to,  suffers  much  from  the  insufficiency  and  irregiUarity  of  the 
revenu&  devoted  to  it,  with  the  consequent  inefficient  equipment  for 
modern  and  scientific  subjects  and  the  inadequate,  salaries  of  the 
teachers.  .On  toe  pedagogical  side  the  memoria  found  the  effects 
experienced  by  secondary  education  from  the.  mechanical  and  memory 
instruction,  too  largely  prevalent  in  prijnaiy  education^a  permanent 

uie^ontlATy  education., 

; . jlhe . ^egios,  a'  type  of  secondary  school  peculiar  to  the  Spanish- 

' American  co^tries,  of  grade  preparatory  to  the  liceos,  seem  to.  he* 
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his  last  memoria  suggested  that  the  vocational  and  industrial  schools  'i 
needed  in  the  educational  system  might  well  be  installed  in  these  ( 
. buildings.  i . * 

Interest  in  the  education  of  girls  has  made  progress  in  Venezuela, 
an  especially  promising  liceo  for  girls  having’  been  established  at  * 
Caracas,  offering  advanced  courses  covering  two  years,  with  special 
attention  to  physical  training  and  modern  subjects*  1 

Education  in  arts  and  crafts  for  men  has  long  been  popular  in 
Venezuela,  perhaps  largely  because  of  the  national  talent  in  those  ^ 
subjects.  The  school  at  Caracas,  established  in  191G;  offers  a four- 
year  course,  with  English  as  the  only  foreign  language.  Within  - 
two  years  it  reached  an  enrollment  of  288  in  the  regular  classes  and 
213  in  the  night  courses.  . * 

Commercial  education  and  training  in  political  science  courses 
have  grown  in  popularity  during  the  last  biennium.  Schools  of  the 
former  have  been  established  at  Caracas,  Maracaibo,  Ciudad  Bolivar, 
and  Puerto  Cabello;  and  of  the  latter,  at  Caracas,  subsidized  by  the 
Government  and  regurded  as  an  important  adjunct  in  training 
for  the  legal  profession. 


In  the  field  *of  the  primary  normal  schools,  the  ministry  has  seen 
the  necessity  of  their  serving  more  largely  the  educational  needs  of 
.the  nation  by  supplying  more  and  better  teachers  to  the  schools.  It 
is,  therefore,  proposed  to  revise  them  thoroughly,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  chief  defect  observed  since  their  establishment,  namely, 
the  poor  preparation  of  students  who  enter.  It  is  proposed  to  offer, 
preparatory  to* the  normal  school  proper,  a perfecting  course  in  essen- 
tials covering  two  or  three  years,  to  which  would  be  added  French, 
drawing,  gymnastics,  and  music.  Such  a course  would  preferably 
be  offered  in  the  higher  primary  schools.  The  pupil  should  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  specialized  subjects  of  pedagogy,  methodology,  psychol- 
ogy, and  the  history  of  education,  these  subjects  to  cover  ene  year. 

Another  serious  problem  is  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  secur- 
ing suitable  candidates  for  the  scholarships  offered  in  the  primary 
normal  schools  Jpy  the  several  States  and  Territories,  In  many  of 
them  the  memoria  reports  that  the  appointments  had  to  lapse  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  no  candidates  qualified  for  them.  The  min- 
ister therefore  suggested  that  a system  of  boarding  departments, 
annexed  to  the  normal  schools,  each  accommodating  about  20  boys 
of  10  to  13  years,  should  be  established  as  feeders  to  the  normal 
school  system.  „ 

By  presidential  decree,  dated  July,  1917,  special  courses  in  prac** 
tic&l  Agriculture,  horticulture,  floriculture,  and  domestic  sOietoss 
■srere  established  m the  primary^nom^l  schools,  with  the  view  of 
especially  equipping  teachers  for  the  tnml  schools,  esteblisb^ 
come  io  ba  regarded  as  so  neoess^  i&k  toatiotw 
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By  presidential  decree  of  March,  1917,  an  experimental  station  of 
agriculture  and  forestry,  with  an  acclimatization  garden,  was  estab- 
lished near  Caracas.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a model  for  other 
such  stations  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  “ The  objects  of  the  sta- 
tion are  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  cultivation  of  the  chief 
agricultural  products  of  Venezuela;  the  introduction,  selection,  and 
distribution  of  seeds;  experiments  in  reforestation;  the  suitability  of 
soils  to  crops^and  of  crops  to  various  regions;  and  practical  work 
for  the  training  of  agricultural  foremen  and  forest  rangers.” 


* CHAPTER  XII. 

EDUCATIONAL.  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN. 

By 

Walteb  A.  Montgomert, 

Specialist  in  Foreign  Educational  System*. 


Contbnt*. — General  educaUonal  activities— Elementary  Instruction— Middie  school*— High 
schools  for  girls— Higher  schools— Normal  BChoola— Special  schools— Vocational 
schools— Technical  continuation  schools— Higher  education— Japanese  educational 
work  In  Formosa. 


GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES.1 

The  chief  educational  undertakings  during  the  year  covered  by 
the  report  were  necessitated  by  the  urgent  economic  conditions  of 
the  Japanese  Empire,  which  were,  as  those  of  ail  other  countries 
of  the  world,  profoundly  affected  by  the  war.  The  immediate  prob- 
lem, as  avowed  by  the  minister  of  education,  was  to  cultivate  in 
every  line  of  governmental  activity  the  powers  of  the  Japanese  people 
as  directed  toward  the  material  development  of  national  resources. 
Every  opportunity,  such  as-conferences  of  local  school  and  secular 
authorities,  of  school  directors,  and  lecture  institutes,  was  System- 
atically utilized  to  emphasize  essential  points  in  national  education, 
and  in  turn  to  obtain  the  mature  opinions  of  all  classes  and  individ- 
uals qualified  to  speak.  A board  appointed  by  the  Department  of 
Education  investigated  the  educational  and  sociul  conditions  of  the 
leading  countries  of  the  world,  and  reports  of  their  findings  were 
published  at  regular  intervals,  being  sent  to  all  local  authorities, 
civil  and  educational,  to  tile  heads  of  all  educational  institutions 
above  the  elementary  grade,  and  to  all  persons  connected  in  an 
administrative  capacity  with  education.  , 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  express  avowal  of  educational  pur- 
poses, the  progress  in  technical  education  was  most  marked.  Indeed, 
Japan’s  unique  educational  fusion  of  traditional  training,  in  the* 
national  humanistic  studies  with  that  in  modern  science,  precludes 
changes  in  any  save  the  latter.  Additional  technical  schools  were 
established  in  a number  of  centers  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
department;  and,  vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  establish  close 
and  helpful  relations  between  them  an^ local  industries  and  business 
interests.  . A cardinal  purpose  of  these  schools  to  train  competent 
teachers  rapidly,  and  to  distribute  them  in  jfartsW  the  Empire  where 
their  need  is  felt  to  be  most  urgent.  - > 

The  activity  of  the  several  groups  of  educational  workers  did  not 
slacken  during,  the  year  covered.  Conferences  were  held  of  directors 
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of  higher  schools,  directors  of  special  schools  of  medicine,  directors 
of  special  technical^  schools,  directors  of  higher  normal  schools  for 
men  and  for  women,  and  directors  of  middle  schools.  In  accordance 
with  the  centralized  Japanese  system,  certain  questions  deemed  most 
urgent  of  solution  were  selected  in  advance  and  submitted  to  each 
group  for  discussion;  as  a result,  many  helpful  suggestions  were 
forwarded  to  the  minister  for  his  consideration.  Besides,  the  regular 
lecture  institutes,  for  teachers  of  elementary  grade  were  held  in  the 
duly  prescribed  rotation  of  time  and  place,  at  which  systematic  in- 
struction was  imparted  in  the  subjects  deemed  most  needed  for  the 
particular  gTOup.  Especial  stress  was  naturally  laid  upon  the  insti- 
tutes for  teachersvof  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce.  Both  in 
subject  and  methods,  war-time  needs  were  had  in  view  throughout* 
A far-reaching  innovation  was  the  initiation  of  a lecture  institute 
for  school  inspectors  designed  “to  impart  general  knowledge  of  the 
system  of  elementary  education  and. of  pedagogical  administration  to 
persons  having  direct  supervision  over  local  education,  such  as  pre- 
fectural  and  district  inspectors.  Applicants  are  admitted  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  governmental  officials  of  the  respective  locali* 
ties.”  The  subjects  taught  are  of  interest  for  their  practical  nature : 
Natiohal  morality,  pedagogics,  educational  administration,  ansjjthe 
examination  oi  elemJhtary  school  books  dealing  with  morality,  the 
Japanese  language  and  history,  school  hygiene,  a^fe^ractice  in 
teaching  art,  science,  manual  arts,  and  gymnast^f^F^ 

A lecture  institute  on  school  hygiene  was  also  initiated  with  the 
purpose  of  training  intensively  persons  having  charge  of  school  sani- 
tation. Besides  the  strictly  technical  branches,  such  vital  topics  as 
hygienics,  epidemiology,  educational  pathology,  treatment  of  defec- 
tive cliildren,  theoretical  gymnastics,  and  school  sanitary  administra- 
tion were  emphasized.  As  going  to  show  the  unique  solidarity  of 
Japanese  education  and  as  a model  of  educational  cooperation,  it  is 
,of  interest  to  note  that  the  lectures  for  these  institutes  were  drawn 
from  all  the  .higher  institutions,  such  as  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokyo,  related  higher  technical  schools,  the  -higher  normal  schools, 
and  the  imperial  colleges  of  medicine. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  remarkable  work,  both 
in  thoor^and  in  popular  relief  work;  actually  done^M  the  institute 
for  the  study  of  infectious  diseases.  Though  not  essentially  peda- 
gogical^ the  .preeminent  value  of  this  institute  to  national  education 
was  recognised  during  the  year  covered  in  the  report,  and  it  was  put 
definitely  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  education,  and  formally 
annexed  tol the  Imperial  University ; of  Tokyo.  Examinations  of 
pathological  specimens  submitted,  investigation  of  locally,  preval^fit 
diseases,  treatment  of ^patients,  dissection  of  .subject  preparation  of 
serums,  .wad  ^ instfttrt "'the*  &a&$fof4 
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activities  of  this  organization.  Under  the  system  of  sending  promis- 
ing students  for  study  abroad,  formally  inaugurated  in  1912,  a total 
of  13*  were  sent  during  the  year  1915-16  to  the  United  States,  9 to 
England,  and  1 each  to  China  and  Switzerland.  Courses  in  applied 
sciences  were  almost  exclusively  their  chosen  fields. 

A movement  to  foster  respect  for  elementary  education  is  seen  in 
the  imperial  regulations  relating  to  letters  of  merit  in  elementary 
education,  designed  to  honor  meritorious  persons  connected  with  that 
branch.  They  are  bestowed  by  the  minister  of  education,  on  local 
evidence  and  the  recommendation  of  a special  committee,  and  are 
published  in  the  Official  Gazette.  The  recipients  are  elementary 
school  teachers,  the  heads  of  municipalities,  members  of  elementary 
school  committees,  and  school  physicians.  During  the  year  1915-16 
this  honor  was  received  by  48  persons. 

The  committee  for  the  investigation  of  school  books  and  cherts  is 
another  manifestation  of  the  efficiency  which  prevails  in  all  depart- 
ments of  Japanese  education.  Appointed  by  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  minister  of  education,  it  ^vorks  in  three  sections,  the: 
first  examining  and  recasting  books,  charts,  and  manuscripts  pealing 
with  ethics,  the  second  with  history,  and  the  third  with  the  Japanese, 
language*  • * * 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 


Elementary  schools  are  divided  into  ordinary  elementary  and 
higher  elementary,  the  former  obligatory  upon  cities,  towns,  or  vil- 
lages, and  extending  over  six  years ; and  the  latter  covering  two  years  - 
additional,  or  three  years,  as  loctjl  boards  may  decree,  and  ■ provide 
funds  for  maintenance.  Supplementary  courses  in  continuation 
subjects,  or  in  the  development  of  subjects  already  taught,  may  be 
established  by  the  approval  of  the  minister  of  education.  A third 
type  of  elementary  school  is  that  in  which,  Under  the  same  roof,  the 
ordinary  and, the  higher  elementary  courses  of  one  or  more  years  are 
conjointly  established.  It  is  an  interesting  adaptation  on  oriental 
soil  of  the  school  consolidation  movement,  the  progress  of  which  lilts 
been  so  marked  in  the  rural  districts  of  certain  States  of  the'Unic 
during  the  past  feyv  years.  " % 

A significant  feature  is  that  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  " 
preceding  year,  the  schools  of  the  individual  type  decreased,  the 
ordinary  elementary  schools  by  224,  th^  higher  schools  by  28.  In 
those  of  composite  character,  the  mixture  of  ordinary  and  higher 
elementary  schools,  there  was  an  increase  of  267,  a step  evidently 
re  conn  lien  ded  on'  the  scores  both  of  convenience  of  access  and'  econ-J 
omy  of  maintenance;  In  1916-18  there  were  in  attendance  upon  the  1 
ordinary  elementary  schook  5,840,268  boys  and  girls,  a decrease  of 
156,000  from  the  preceding 'year.  This  ^rhipeimay  be  ewlaiped 
. : v . :V  : :v:  " " '■'* 
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* on;  the  Assumption  that  even  in  Japan  the  'well-administered  law  of 
compulsory  elementary  school  attendance  had  to  yield  in  face  of  th6 
heavy  economic  pressure  upon  the  body  of' "the  people  and  the  demand 
of  the  average  family  for  the  wages  of  the  children.  The  total  number 
of  those  who  had  completed  the  ordinary  elementary  schoo^  course, 
and  were  in  attendance  upon  the  higher  elementary  course  was  1,773,- 
099,  showing  a decrease  of  24,000  from  the  preceding  year,  perhaps  to 
be  explained  on  the  same  assumption  as  above.  Somewhat  fewer  than 
* 1QO,000  pupils  were  allowed  to  postpone  school  attendance,  and 
nearly  125,000  were  exempted  from  obligatory  school  attendance. 
The  average  percentage,  for  both  sexes,  of  attendance  upon  pre- 
scribed Course  of  instruction  makes  an  even  better  showing  than  for 
- tho  preceding  year,  being  98.47  a^cpmpared  with  98.26. 

T eachers  in  elementary  schools—  In  1915-16, 99,292  men  and  42,830 
women  taught  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  of  Japan,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  2,000  men  and  slightly  more  than  1,000  women*  In 
the  higher  elementary  schools  17,890  men  and  2,980  women  were 
teachers,  the  numbers  being  practically  static. 

. Salaries* — Eleven  categories^  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  ac- 
cording  to  the  salary  received,  show  salaries  ranging  from  5 yen 1 
(probationary)  to  105  yen  monthly,  the  three  categories  which  re- 
ceive frqm  10  to  25  yen  including  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total. 

Pensions . — In  accordance  with  the  law  relating  to  pensions  for  re- 
tired teachers  and  to  the  families  of  deceased  teachers  in  elementary 
schools,  1,741,959,307  yen  was  apportioned  for  pensions,  and  1,715,- 
007,397  yen  was  expended,  a marked  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 

In  addition  an  educational  fund  was  created  in  1916  for  the  relief 
of  public  elementary  teachers.  Loans  to  municipal’  bodies,  appro- 
priations  for  the  encouragement  of  elementary  schools,  for^  needy- 
children,  for  prizes  and  bonuses  for  regular  attendance,  for  salaries 
\ of  elementary  teachers  in  remote  districts,  for  the  encouragement  and 
| investigation  of  popular  education,  and  for  all  purposes  approved 
by  the  minister  of  education  come  within  the  purview,  of  this  most 
pseful  fund*  A &ock  fund  for, additional,  salaries  to  teachers  in 
^elementary  schools  was  created  in  1900  by  special  law  and  by  im- 
perial ordinance,  such  relief  to  be  recommended  by  local  authorities, 
and  approved  i>y  the  minister  of  education.  Under  these  provisions  ■ 
about1 70,000  teachers  received  slightly  over  2,500,000  yen  in  addi- 
tion to  tegular  salaries.  ■ v 

\ MIDDLE  SCHOOLS. 

Leaving  the  elementary  school  of  both  grades,  the  student  is 
v struck  with  the  amall  numbers  enrplled*m  the  middle  schools;  both 
r publio  and  private,only  141,215,  or  4 per  cept'of;  theVriumber  in  the 
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elementary,  being  listed  for  1915— 1G.  No  changes  in  courses  or  ad- 
ministration, and  an  increase  of  only  2,000  pupilsin  attendance  are  to 
be  noted  for  this  grade  of  instruction ; boys  12  years  and  over,  gradu- 
ates of  ordinary  elementary  schools  are  admitted,  and  the  course 
extends  over  five  years.  The  situation  is  significant  o%the  essen- 
tially aristocratic  character  of  Japanese  education.  The  clientele,  of 
the  middle  schools  is  exclusively  the  official,  military,  and  wealthy 
merchant  classes,  who  desire  for  their  sons  the  training  necessary, 
for  these,  and  the  university  and  other  specialised  careers,  for 
their  purposes  the  instruction  and  methods  of  the  middle  schools  are 
admirably  thorough  and  efficient.  The  courses  are  closely  articu- 
lated with  the  advanced  lines  above  mentioned,  and  the  teachers 
are  carefully  selected  for  their  training  and  competence.  Interest- 
ing features  are  the  steady  increase  during  the  past  few  years  of  the 
number  of  foreigners  among  them,  there  being  81  in  1915-16  out  of 
a total  of  6,443,  and  the  subsequent  careers  of  the  graduates  of  regu- 
lar courses  of  the  public  middle  schools.  Business  and  the  advanced 
special  schools  and  special  technical  schools  have  attracted  ove^49 
• per  cent  of  the  total  of  nearly  20,000. 

' HIGH  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

Corresponding  to  the  middle  schools  for  boys  in  aim  and  govern- 
mental establishment,  but  falling  below  them  in  curriculum,  are  the ' 
high  schools' for  girls.  Provisions  for  their  establishment  are  identi- 
cal, both  public  and  private,  with  ttiose  for  the  'boys’  middle  schools. 
A marked  feature  in  this  division  of  education’was,  for  the  year  cov- 
ered, .the  expansion  of  domestic  science  courses,  and  the  further  pro- 
vision made  for  girls’  high  schools  offering  only  domestic  courses, 
and  denominated  officially  “ Domestic  high" schools  for  girls.”* 

Those  admitted  to  the  course  must  be  above  the  uge  of  12  and  be  graduates 
from  ordinary  elementary  schools,  or  glrl$  of  equivalent  attainments.  The 
course  of  study  extends  over  fflub  years,  when  the  graduates  from  ordinary  ele- 
mentary schools  are  admitted ; over  three  years  when  the  applicants  for  admis- 
sion have  completed  the  first-year  course  of  Higher  elementary  schools;  over  two 
or  three  years  when  they  have  completed  the.second-year  course  of  higher  ele- 
mentary schools ; and  over  two  years  when  the  domestic  course  Is  taken  after  the 
higher  elementary  schoA.  Those,  who  wish  to  stttdy  one  or  more  subjects  In  the 
domestic  course  may  be  admitted  ns  elective  pupils.  Supplementary  courses 
' of  not  more  than  two  years  may  be  provided  in  the  regular  high  schools  or 
in  the  domestic  high  schools  for  girls  for  the  benefit  of  their  graduates.  A post- 
graduate course  of'  two  or  three  years  may  be  provided  only  In  regular  high 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  those  graduates  who  wish  to  study  spme  particular 
subjects  os  their  specialty.  • 

' Similarly  to  the  two  middle  schools  attached  to  the  higher  no: 
for  men  the.  Government  maintains  two  high  schools  for  girls  ai 
t ached  to  the  Tokyo  and  theNara  Uigher  N ormaLSchool  for  "Womem 
Together  they  enrolled,  for  the  year  covered,  abort  900  students,  a 
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slight  increase  oVer  the  preceding  year*  There  Were  also  162'  pnblic 
high  ‘schools  for  girls,  enrolling  58,009  students,  and  125  pnblic 
dbiriesfcic  high  schools  for  girls,  enrolling  17, 870,  students.,  .tinder 
private  management  there  were  59  high  schools  for  girls,  enrolling 
16,889  ^Sdents,  and  18  domestic  high  schools  for  girls,  enrolling 
2,747  students.  A slight  increase  in  all  enrollments  over  that  for 
the  preceding-year  is  seen. 

HIGHER  SCHOOLS.^ 

A trend  visible  for  the  past  four  years  in  the  higher  schools  is 
noteworthy^  Higher  schools,  as  the  term  is  used  in  Japan,  are  Sec- 
ondary institutions  for  boys  in  which  preparatory  courses  are  of- 
fered for  entrance  into  the  imperial  universities.  There  are  eight 
such  schools,  located  in  centers  of  population  and  industry.  As 
ongipally  contemplated  in  the  ordinance  relating  to  higher  schools 
(1905]i,  th®  higher  schools  were  also  to  provide  special  courses  in 
•v*  professional  training,  and  they  did  so  provide  them  until  the  de- 
velopment of  these  into  independent  institutions,  which  then  ranked 
as  special  technical  schools.  With  this,  all  such  .appended  courses* 
disappeared,  during  the  year  under  consideration,  from  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  higher  schools.  For  admission  to  higher  schools, 
‘graduation,  from  middle  schools,  or  the  passing  of  test  examinations 
'prescribed|^png  with  cap  ul.  physical  examination,  is  required. 
FoUowing,  fiirefore,  exdusively  the  narrower  field  of  preparation 
„ for  the  ^imperial  universities,  the  W9rk  of  the  higher  schools  has 
come  to  be  , divided  into  three  departments,  devoted  respectively  to 
the  preparation  of  students  for  the  college  of  law  or  literature^  for 
thej^  engineering,  science,  or  agriculture;  and 

for  the  college  of  medicine.  - 


! 


w ^ • NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  Japan  (the  normal  training  of  teachers  is  given  ir 
(1)  Normal  schools  aiming  to  train  teachers  for 
schools,  of  which  the^  must  be  at  least  one  in  each  prefecture.  Ithey 
admit  tothe  first  section  graduates  of  the  higher  elementary  schools 
ofthree-yearcourses,  graduates  of  their  own  preparatory  course, 
arid  boysoflSor  girls  of  14,  at  the  discretion  of  the  director;  and  to 
the^aeoohdaection  graduates  ofmiddle  schools  or  hoys  qf.lt  and  girls 
6f  oflt^  director!  , The  courses  in  each  section 

co^W!year!'.;f..„, ■!!.-  . V 

| Thetwo  higher  normal  schools  for-  men,  which  train  teach- 
ekwfor  normal  schools,  middleschool#,  and  girls ’high  Schools. 

•v  Si ^ schools  forwomen,'  training  teachers  lor  girls’ 
^normals,  giiU«departmentB iii  nonnab,  a»d  high  schools  for  gifls.r  i 
$oth  admit  grgduatea’of  elemetotar^  »?**»*! 

*^>j$y*te  middle' schools  on  comgetftive  itaaminatl^^  Tho’^ 
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courses  in  both  are  identical,  except  for  manual  arts  and  domestic 
arts  courses,  and  extend  over'three  years. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  higher  normal  schools?  aft  elementary  ^choql 
for  practice  teaching  must  be  attached  to  each  elementary  normal 
school,  and,  in  the  case  of  normal  schools  admitting  women,  a kinder- 
garten also.  Under  special  circumstances,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  minister,  local  authorities  may  permit  the  substitution  of  already 
existent  public  or  private  elementary  schools  or  kindergartens  con- 
venient of  access  in  place  of  the  required  observation  and  practice 
schools  required  by  law.  • 

For  rapid  training  of  teachers  for  technical  schools  a number  of 
institutes  were  founded  in  1915-16  which  were  of  the  nature  of 
schools  attached  to  colleges  of  the  imperial  universities  andhighef 
technical  schools,  and  designed  to  use  the  already  existent  advan- 
tages of  buildings,  laboratories,  and  observation  schools  for  the 
teaching  of  younger  pupils*  Special  ordinances  of  the  Department 
of  Education  allowed  exemption  from  fees  and  expenses  on  the  stu- 
dents contracting  to  serve  as  teachers  in  technical  schools. 

Japan’s  system  of  teacher  training  is  the  result  of  a careful  study 
of  European  institutions.  She  has  borrowed  whatever  she  judged* 
best  in  the  educational  polity  of  each  country.  Her  system  is  there- 
fore of  an  essentially  composite  prder.  Its  original  features,  how- 
ever, constitute  a valuable  attempt  to  adbpt  diverse  elements. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

■ -i 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  development  of  certain  courses, 
originally  incorporated  in,  the  curriculum  of  the  higher  schools 
into  special  courses,  and  later  into  independent  special  schools. 
These.  are  designed  to  give  only  advanced  training  in  p^fegmougl 
subjeefs ; and  only  men  and  women  are  admitted  who  have  completed 
the  prescribed  curriculum  in  middle  schools,  or  in  high  schools 
girls,  with  *at  least  a four  years’  course,  and  other  men  and  women 
of  maturity  pud  approved  &tteminept$*  In  the  case  of  sp&dal 
schools  in  which  fine  arts  and  music  are  taught  admission  is  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  minister  of  education. 

* Under  $la$3  of  sphoofe  the  Qovopm$>t$  mpsjtipte 

(a)  five  special  schools  pf  medicine  at  important  points,  enrolling 
2^375  ^tnd$Rt&  hp  }Sl5-^8;  (5)  the  ‘jTokyo  School,  of  Foreign  1^* 
gimmes,  eprollimg  604  studs^ts^  offering  UiatrucUoa  m Id  languages 
and  extending  over  three  years  on  fpr  a shorter  course  of  two  yearn. 

In  response  tb  a "decided  demand,  $ course  in  Portuguese  was  sub; 
Miituted  in  place  of  Sj®tae$,  The  enrollment  of  this  school  was  604 

, ye«T  M pm 
and  the  Tokyo 

ah  increase  of  12  per 
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In  additiqn  to  these  govehimental  schools,  five  public  schools  of 
medicine,  pharmacy,  and  fine  arts  were  maintained  by  communes; 
Und  1&  in  literature  and  the  Sciences  were  maintained  by  {private 
suppose  ! “ 4 • ; . 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS^ 

Vocational  schools,  for  the  distinctive  training  of  boys  intending 
to  engage  in  productive  labor  such  as  manufactures,  agriculture,  and 
commerce,  are  of  five  kinds,  technical,  agricultural,  commercial,  nauti- 
calr  and  continuation.  Technical  education  is  offered  of  primary 
grade,  embracing  practical  subjects  in  crafts,  arts,  and  sciences,  and 
such  subjects  of  study  as  ethics,  J apanese  mathematics,  general  science, 
and. gymnastics.  Elasticity  is  given  these  courses  by  the  addition  of 
.other  ^sulyects  demanded  by  local  circumstances,  and  the  dropping 
of  still  others,  except  ethics  and  those  bearing  directly  on  the  branch 
studied.  A subdivision  of  these  Is  the  apprentices’  schools,  covering 
not  le&  than  six  months  nor  more  than  four  years.  In  the  school 
proper  the  course  is  not  more  than  three  years. 

Great  flexibility  also  is  allowed  in  the  qualifications  for  admis- 
sion, these  varying  extensively  in  various  localities.  Technical  edu- 
cation^ secondary  grade  is  of  similar  nature  to  the  primary,  but 
more  formal,  less  flexible,  and  more  inclusive  of  thq  sciences  and 
the  theoretical  side  of  technical  training.  Schookof  this  grade  may 
b©  attached  to  any  middle  school  of  two  years’  miration,  and  special 
courses  may  be  arranged  for  boys  in  business  or  at  work.  Only  pu- 
, pils  may  be  admitted  to  this  grade  of  schools  who  have  attained  the 
age  Of  14  years,  graduated  from  a higher  elementary  school  of  two 
years*  course,  or  who  possess  equivalent  attainments.  Requirements 
tor  teachers  in  this  grade  of  schools  are  also  quite  rigorous.  In 
i9lWL6  the  lorhuiber  of  tofchmfcd  Schools  was  9,001,  an  increase  of 
ovpt  the  ^Weeding  ye&ri  and  that  of  the  private  technical  schools 
^as  6S6,  an  increase  of  20.  Approximately  95,000  pupils  were  en- 
rol leek  in  all  schools  of  tins  kiftd,  exclusive  of  continuation  schools. 

Vo  ** 

TECHNICAL  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

licit©© U freest  affinlt  gradu&t^s  of  an  ordinary  elementary 
school,  or  oi  eqti&l  ett&in^ente,  if  not  \ess  thafo  14  years  of 
m Bn  the  jadgth®3iit'(rf  tiji®  apttioritieb,  even  this  requirement  may 
the  Applicant  ii'uncfer  mb  fnrthbt'  obligation! 
nary'  ete&ienfer|  sdfuool. , Ages  wS  matnarity  6jP 
W*  schools  va£ 

aeMoo,  and  lours.  <>1  th®  school  seamans. 
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pds  and  89,601  females,  an  increase  of  nearly  50,000  of  both  sexes 
over  the  preceding  year 


HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


No  change  in  the  courses  or  administration  of  higher  education 
is  to  be  chronicled  for  the  year  1915-16,  the  last  for  which  re- 
ports are  available.  Among  educational  ordinances  of  the  ministry  j 

of  public  instruction,  external  to  the  imperial  universities,  but  1 

closely  affecting  them,  was  that  which  placed  private  and.  munici-  j 

pal  institutions  of  higher  instruction  which  comply  with  standards  | 

laid  down  by  the  ministry  on  a par  with  the  imperial  universities,  j 

in  that  the  graduates  of  the  former  will  have  equal  advantages  in  \ 

competing  for  civil-service  positions.  This  is  regarded  as  a govern-  fl 

mental  step  entailing  far-reaching  consequences  in  Government  serv-  ? 

ice.  Details  of  its  provisions  are  as  yet  unavailable.  j 

Considerable  material  and  financial  extensions  are  planned  for 
the  future.  The  Government  intends  to  devote  44,000,000  yen  $21,- 
984,000)  to  extend  the  agencies  of  higher  education,  this  sum  to  be 
a continuing  expenditure  extending  over  six  years  from  1919-26  to  ♦ 
1924—25.  Of  this  gum,  39,500,000  yen  ($18,690,750)  is  to  bo  ex- 
pended on  the  building  and  extension  of  schoolhouses  and  4,500,000 
yen  ,($2543,250)  on  the  traihing  of  teachers.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  latter  sum  appropriated  to  the  costs  of 
dispatching  and  maintaining  students  abroad. 

The  proposal  is  to  establish,  in  addition  to  the  higher  educational  j 
institutions  already  in  existence,  10  high  schools,  17  technical  and 
commercial  schools,  1 foreign-language  school,  and  1 school  of  phar- 
macy, besides  extending  the  present  colleges  and  organizing  new 
ones.  It  is  expected  that  the  program  will  be  completely  carried 
into  execution  in  the  course  of  six  years,  and  that  teaching  at  the 
new  institutions  will  commence  in  1925. 

As  already  reported,  the  Emperor  has  contributed  the  sum  of  ! 
10,000,000  yen  ($4,985,000)  toward  the  necessary  funds,  and  (he 
balance  is  to  be  met  by  public  bonds  or  temporary  loans.  It  may  be 
added  that  in  the  educational  year;  1917-18  about  56,000  students 
applied  for  admission  to  public  and  private  higher  and  special 
schools,  while  the  Capacity  of  these  schools  was  only  sufficient  to  | 
commodate  14.000.1 

\ 

JAPANESE  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  IN  FORMOSA.* 
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Formosa  passed  to  Japan  by  cession  from  China  in  April,  1898. 
Very  similar  to  the  troubles  encountered  by  the  United  States  au- 
thorities upon  their  occupation  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  racial 
and  religious  problems  at  once  asserted  themselves,  taking  shape  in 
uprisings  and  forays  on  the  part  of  rebellious  natives.  After  two 
months  of  military  activities,  the  condition  of  the  island  was  re- 
garded as  sufficiently  settled  to  allow  the  initiation  of  a system  of 
Question.  The  provisional  office  for  the  Department  of  Education 
was  accordingly  opened  in  the  city  of  Taihoku;  andjhe  active  di- 
5©cfor  at  once  proceeded  to  establish  schools  in  the  most  suitable 
localities,  housed  generally  in  the  temple  buildings,  which  were  the 
only  structures  left  intact. 

The  question  of  language  was  at  onpe  to  the  fore.  The  native 
children  of  Chinese  descent  were,  of  course,  averse  to  learning  the 
language  of  «he  new_  rulers.  The  patience  and  skill,  however,  of 
the  pioneer  teachers  were  beginning  to  triumph  and  to  show  results, 
when  the  smpulcletmg  opposition  again  flared  out  in  open  violence. 

preconcerted  plot  an  attack  was  made  upon  all  remote  schools, 
npd  many  teachers  were  killed.  But  the  plans  of  the  department 
Ware  retarded  only  for  a short  time.  By  imperial  ordinance  the 
organization  of  the  schools  was  put  under  military  protection,  new 
schools  were  built,  and  old  ones  restored  and  enlarged.  These  latter 
Consisted  entirely  of  the  so-called  language  institutes,  located  in  the 
larger  towns,  and  grouped  around  the  nucleus  of  the  original  native 
private  schools,  called  the  “ reading  and  writing  halls.”  These  lan- 
guage institutes  now  became  the  basis  of  the  new  system.  Recognizing 
as>  the  immediate  task  the  teaching  of  the  Japanese  language  to  the 
native  children,  the  department  called  for  Japanese  teachers  as  vol- 
unteers for  the  work  in  Formosa,  This  picked  body  of  men  and 
wdmen  received  intensive  instruction  for  three  months  in  the  native 
. Formosan  language,  and  was  then  distributed  among  the  several 

Following  tip  the  policy  of  preparing  teachers,  preferably  native, 
i normal-school  department  was  annexe^  to  the  language  school 
^r,  >ri^  to  if  fell  fhe  task  of  supplying,  thq  pepfe)  teachers, 
iwrti pacdlcatipn,  of  thjg  island-,  the  growth  of  the  elementary 
- schools  Wjia  so  rapid  that  the  Government  could  not  wait  for  the 
first  graduates  of  the  newly-established  normal  spools,  and  seven 
distinct  times  the  policy  Of  training  J&pa  nese  volunteers  for  the 
^native  ftehbOla  was  ttijpcttted."  In  thb  ■very  maintenance  tif  the  latter, 
dsfiWties,  .inhteepfit  in  Uw;'8iSnation,' 'm  he  nver- 
Chief  among  $|ese<fwere  the  fickleness  4$  the  native  '#opitdi- 
tion,wW?h,  with . the  wearing  ■otf'af-’fh-  novelty  of  die  schools, 
becwne  wwricd  wtthtte  alien,  discipline  enforced  upon  ttwmF their 
mtmkfw  and  religious  aornpfen  $J? 
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rumors  as  to  the  subjects  taught  and  methods  used;  the  deep-seated 
antipathy  of,  the  influential  classes  to  Japan  and  all  things  Japa- 
nese, and  their  contempt  for  the  Japanese  teachers;  the  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  and  parents  to  the  elimination  of  the  tradi- 
tionally beloved  “ reading  and  writing  halls,”  with  their  support  from 
fees  .and  their  exclusive  concentration  upon  the  Chinese  classics; 
the  physical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attendance  even  in  districts 
reduced  to  order ; and  the  terrorizing  of  even  favorable  parents  by 
threats  mid  the  violence  of  predatory  gangs. 

In  the  face  of  all.  these  difficulties,  however,  steady  progress  was 
made.  The  military  impress  left  upon  the  schools  gradually  dis- 
appeared, as  the  respect  of  the  natives  for  schools  and  teachers  grew. 
A most  important  phase  of  the  change  of  attitude  was  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  natives  to  Formosan  youtlis  taking  work  in  the  system. 
The  work  of  these  pioneer  teachers  covers,  roughly,  three  years, 
closing  in  189&  when  the  Japanese  language  institutes  were  formally 
organized  /hrfo  regular  public  schools.  By  successive  logical  steps, 
each  of  wider  scope,  the  administration  of  educational  affairs  in 
Formosa  came  finally,  in  1911,  under  the  control  of  the  educational 
department  of  the  imperial  civil  Government,  which  is  its  present 
status.  It  operates  in  two  sections,  a highly  centralized  govern- 
mental*section,  and  a locklly  representative  body,  composed  of  men 
of  experience,  vested  with  special  powers  in  the  matter  of  school 
support  and  finances. 

In  content  and  method,  practical  educational  work  in  Formosa 
Jhas,  for  compelling  reasons  of  race  diversities,  grouped  itself  under 
three  headings,  named  in  the  order  of  their  establishment  by  the 
Japanese  authorities:  (1)  Work  for  the  natives  of  Chinese  descent; 
{£)  work  for  the  aborigines,  and  (3)  work  for  Japanese  children.  , 

£ ducat  ion  of  children  of  native  F&nosans  of  Chinese  descent . — 
nentary  general  or  public  education  for  the  children  of  native 
Formosans  of  Chinese  descent  constitutes  the^ieystone  of  the  system, 
an^  has  undergone  many  modifications  and  revisions  before  reach- 
ingiits  final  state.  Establishment  of  new  schools  had  at  f|rst  been 
rnaqe  too  easy,  and  had  been  accompanied  by  a corresponding  fcxity 
in  providing  for  their  maintenance.  The  permission  of  Gover- 
nor General,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  the  local  governor,  effected  a 
needed  centralisation,  and  stopped  the  duplication  of  local  educa- 
tional plants*  The  for  attendance  fans  extended  to  cover  froto 
7 to  2Q  years?  instead  of  |6;  bpt  only  6 years,  under  special  circum- 
stances shortened  to are  retired;  and  a latitude  of  2 pr  eyeli  o 
ye&ftris  allowed  beWnd  khe  age  ot  7.  years  for  beginning jrffool.  * 
Th§  suBjedte  taught  in  six  years  are  identical  with 

those  % we  Jn  the  shortened  %ur-ye&i?  course 

sdenc®  bhmMteSh  : Courses.  in  agricultural  )mb$mtoics,  and  commerce 
added  wMrdver  ajjj> weft  'by  the  aagishori^  la M these  ptiblic 
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Seho^oidy  practical  ends  tty©  had  in  vieV.  Their  beneficial  results 
art  b®i$*Mere  evideni  The  Japanese  and  Formosans  are  brought 
ilnor®  closely  together;  the  importance  of  the  Japanese  language  is 
felt  inotC  and  more  keenly.  Many  public  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished ott  the  request  of  the  natives  themselves.  Another  interesting 
formative  result  that  has  also  manifested  itself  is  the  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  well-trained  Japanese  teachers  attracted  to  the 
Formosan  schools.  * 

Higher  instruction  for  native  boys  is  represented  by  a few  middle 
schools  of  four  years,  admitting  boys  of  13  who  have  completed  the 
fourth  year  of  the  public  schools,  by  girls’  schools  attached  to  the 
language  schools,  and  by  higher  Japanese  language  departments  at- 
tached to  the  language  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  The  unique  feature 
of  this  grade  of  instruction,  induced  by  difference  of  conditions  from 
those  in  Japan  proper,  is  the  training  offered  in  them  for  teachers 
of  public  elementary  schools?  This  is  done  by  means  of  an  annexed 
normal  school  of  tyvo  divisions,  the  higher  for  prospective  Japanese 
teachers,  with  special  training  in  the  native  Formosan  language,  and 
the  lower  for  native  teachers. 

Industrial  education  for  native  Fortnosans  is  provided  in  the 
Industrial  Training  Institute,  the  industrial  department  of  the 
language  school  at  Taihoku,  and  two  experimental  farm  schools  not 
under  the  Department  of  Education,  but  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Goverhor  General.  A further  step  is  the  provision  of  higher 
general  education,  combiner  with  the  industrial,  in  the  Japanese 
language  course  of  the  language  school  at  Taihoku,  though,  as  yet, 
the  demand  for  this  by  native  Formosans  is  limited. 

An  interesting  survival  from  pre-Japanese  days,  as  well  as  a sig- 
nificant pfloof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Japanese  authorities,  is  the  exist- 
ence of  the  reading  and  writing  halls.”  These  are  private  schools 
established  and  Conducted  by  native  teachers.  They  have  weathered 
,x  very  Adverse  conditions;  they  were  Igng  regarded  by  the -Japanese 
authorities  as  dangerous  to  Japanese  rule;  and  they  were  often  near 
SMifactibh.  Sot  they  always  maintained  an  influence  too  strong  to 
be  ignored.  Socially  add  ethnologieally,  they  are  the  last  and  most 
typical  rfpreseMativsa  nf  the  FoMiOsan  civilization.  They  art 
allotted  individual  independence  and'  great  latitude  in  courses  and 
Methods.  Each  is  t&iep  the  nominAl  Control  of  the  local  civil  author- 
ity which  gtt&Uly  pibrete  the  gOod-nati^d  policy  of  encouraging 
their  adopfion  ot  inodero  §uB)«&, specially  thC  Japanese  language 
and  arithmetic,  rather  the*  Jbrobly  compelling  iL  aM  seeks  by  ‘ 
fcwtful  dietbods  to  bring  about  *«kwr  aoquiM^tei®  and  AjOn  with 
- * teachers  and  schools.  Thp^odbousa  is  general 
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type  constituting  one  of  its  strongest  holds  upon  the  natives.  Chil- 
dren are  generally  admitted  at  7 and  continue  until  14  or  15.  The 
center  of  work  is  of  course  the  Chinese  classics,  with  no  fixed  course 
outlined ; penmanship  is  stressed  in  connection  with  the  literary 
work.  Advanced  pupils  learn  recitation,  composition,  and  versifi- 
cation, all  rigorously  based  upon  the  classics. 

Despite  the  wishes  of  the  Japanese  educational  administration, 
these  schools  increased  in  the  period  1912  to  1915  from  541  to  011, 
and  their  enrollment  from  16,000  to  19,000,  in  round  numbers,  an  en- 
rollment of  almost  exactly  one-third  of  the  total  enrollment  of  native 
Formosans  in  the  official  public  schools.  This  constitutes  what  is 
apparently  the  only  problem  that  has  baffled  the1* Japanese  educa- 
tional department  in  its  career  in  Formosa. 

Elementary  school  for  aborigines. — Even  greater  conservatism  had 
to  he  encountered  in  dealing  with  the  partly  civilized  aborigines  than 
has  been  seen  in  the  case  of  the  natives  of  Chinese  descent.  With  the 
sweeping  reorganization  of  the  primitive  language  institutes  into  the 
public  school  System,  exfceptibn  had  frankly  to  be  made  fof  the 
aborigines.  Their  primitive  language  institutes  were  retained,  and 
after  many  years  and  tentative  modifications,  developed  into  a pub- 
lic school  system  quite  different  from  that  in  operation  for  the 
Chinese  descendants.  Only  four  years’  attendance  is  required ; the 
subjects  taught  are  only  morals,  Japanese,  and  arithmetic.  Agricul- 
ture, manual  training,  and  singing  may  be  added,  in  the  Case  of 
tribes  intellectually  more  advanced.  Supreme  control  is  Vested  in 
the  local  civil  authorities,  who  are  allowed  wic|e  discretion  in  ait 
matters  concerning  these  schools.  Children  are  admitted  at  8 years 
of  age.  An  encouraging  growth  in  the  popularity  of  these  schools, 
and  increase  in  numbers,  has  been  evident.  Native  aboriginal  youths 
have  come  forward' as  candidates  for  teachers;  approximately  3,900 
pupils  were  enrolled  in  1915  in  23  schools,  an  increase  of  over  500 
pupils  since  1913.  ' . J 

Education  of  Japanese  children  in  Formosa . — The  education  of 
Japanese  children  whose  parents  are  residents  trf  Formosa  is  cop- 
ducted  along  substantially  the  same  lines  m prevail  in  imperial 
Japan  pstoper.  J 

Pdr  administration  purples,  by  imperial  orfinan.ee,  the 
Governor  General  of  the  island  corresponds  to  Jftte  imperial  pre- 
fecture! governor^  and  the  local  civil  authority  to  those  of  t<MMs  and 
cities  ift  J aptftipifoper.  Encouragement  is  ofjF&md  io  prAnrfsWg  pupils 
to  proceed  to  th§  Imperial easy  by^lo& 
articulation  of  tobjectoaikcJ  courses,  4i  is  interesting  so  note,  also 
to  increasing  number  of  natite  Ibrmoean  students  go  each  year 
to  complete  their  education  m the  fcdkbols  of  Imperial  Japan.  5The 
Government  i§  aliye  to  the  importance  of  encouraging  this  tendency, 
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and  in  1907  the.office  of  student  superintendent  in  Tokyo  was  created, 

.with  especial  charge  of  the  proficiency  and  conduct  of  all  Formosan  ' 
students  pesident  in  Japan.  With  this  official,  the  authorities^  all 
institutions  ensiling  Formosan  students  must  c\osely  cooperate. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  Japanese  Government,  soon  after  its  oc- 
cupation of  Formosa,  recognized  that  the  training  of  native,  teachers 
for  the  native  schools  was  a matter  of  vital  necessity  if  the  natives 
were  to  be  won  over  to  acceptance  of  the  public  schools,  and,  through 
them,  of  the  .Japanese  rule  .and  language.  An  index  of  the  attitude 
of  tie  natives  in  both  these  respects  was  constituted  by  the  number 
of  Formosan  youth  who  came  forward  as  teacher  candidates.  Prog- 
ress in  this  respect  has  been  steady  and  gratifying,  619  graduates  of 
such  training  having  gone  into  school  work  in  the  18  years  of  its 
existence.  Several  local  institutions  have  heen  abolished.  Normal 
instruction  for  natives  is  now  organized  solely  in  the  B (or  lower) 
division  of  the  public^school  course  in  the  normal-school  department 
of  the  Language  School  at  Taihoku.  Candidates  from  14  to  $J3  years 
of  age,  with  certificates  of  graduation  from  the  six  years’  public 
school,  are  admitted  after  examination  upon  elementary  Japanese 
v *nd  arithmetic.  The  four  years’  course  covers  ethics,  pedagogy, 

.Japanese  language,  Chinese  classics,  geography,  mathematics,  science, 
drawing,  music,  agriculture,  and  gymnastics.  Manual  training  and  '* 
commercial  subjects  are  optional.  All  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the 
Japanese  Government  “The  aim  of  the  educational  work  of  this 
department  is  to  make  the  graduates  the  embodiment  of  the  ideal  of 
the  publicrschool  education  which  is  to  bring  about  the  diffusion  of# 
the  Japanese  language,  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
obedience,  end  the  encouragement  of  the  habit  of  hones*  labor  among 
the.  people.”  “ The  source  of  general  education  in  Formosa  ” is  the  * 
significant  name  bestowed  upon  it. 

For  teachers  already  actively  engaged,  teachers’  training  extension 
work  during  the  summers  is  systematically  forwarded  by  the  educa- 
tion. authorities.  < Under  the  direct  control  of  the  Government,  in- 
'stroctors  and.^  of  assigned  circuits,  a system 
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